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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 



Elements of the Philofophy of the Mind, and of Moral Philofophf. To 
which is prefixed a Compendium of Logic* By Thomas fielfiiam. 
9X 8vo. Pp. 448. 1801. 

MR. Belfham's book profefles no lefs than to deliver, in an abridged 
form, a complete fyftem of logic, a complete theory of the ope- 
rations of the human mind! both intellectual and adive, and a com- 
plete theory of moral fentirnents. It is a view of Hartley's philofo- 
phy which the author propofes to give in the two laft of thefe articles* 
This is not the only view we have of the fame do&rine. His book 
therefore is one of a clafs ; and we (hall on that account give it 
a more full ipveftigation than its individual merits would entitle 
it to. 

In the firft place, we objed to his arrangement. He himfelf telb 
us that " logic is one branch of the theory of the human mind ap- 
plied to a practical purpofe." This is abundantly exceptionable as 
a definition. But furely, according to this account, the application 
of the theory ought not to be taught before the theory. Yet in Mr. 
BeHham's book logic (lands firft ; his theory of the human mind 
comes after. He does not feem to have confidered the difference be- 
tween fcience and art and their connection with one another ; fcience 
is the foundation of art, and art is built on fcience. Logic teaches 
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1 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 

the art of applying the faculties of the mind, and the account of the 
laws of human thought is the fcience on which that art i* founded. 
To place, therefore, as Mr. B. has done, his logic before his meta- 
phylics, is exa£tly % tbc /arne thing as for a perfon profeflingto deliver 
a.fyftem of geometry to .place trigonometry and navigation before tha 
elements of Euclid. 

The logjc itfelf is a lhort view of the vulgar old fyflem. It is n# 
more than an account of the fyllogiftic method of reafoning, with 
an appendage, which fuice the'time of Mr. Locke has been generally 
prefixed to it, an abridgement of his do£trine of ideas, all copied 
chiefly from Dr. Watts. It deferves, therefore, little either of praife 
or blame, which is not due to the treatife of that author. 

Let us examine, however, one or two of hts enumerations and defi- 
nitions, that we may fee what acutenefs and accuracy we have to ex- 
pe& from him as a raetaphyfician. " Perception, judgment, reason- 
ing, and difpofition," fays he, in his introduction, " are the opera- 
tions of the mind in th$ acquisition and communication of know- 
ledge." By this account, memory has nothing to do^in the acquifi- 
tion of knowledge. At the beginning of Sec.^lft. is this definition, 
" Perception is the attention which the mind pays to a variety of 
impreflions made upon it by external objedts, or by internal feelings ; 
or, it is the faculty by which we acquire fen fat ions and ideas." Not 
to afk him what he means by impreflions made upon the mind, ot 
how external obje&s can make an impreffion oa the mind, let us only 
aflc what he means " by internal feelings making an impreffion on 
the mind," If thefe feelings are of the internal part of the body, 
they make impreflions on the mind in the fame way as the feelings 
of the external part/ ■ But if they be what are called mental feelings, 
we know not what kind of impreflion on the mind a mental feeling 
eari make. . The mental feeling is itfelf an impreffion, by Mr. B/s 
<todrine : to fay, therefore, that & intent a 1 feeling makes an im- 
preflion on* the mind is to fay that an iinpreffion oa the mind make? 
an impreffion on the mind. 

. <c Or, 1 ' fays Mr. B. u perception is the faculty by whicl? we acquire 
lenfations and ideas." To make this definition intelligible, he fuould 
£rik have given us the definition of feqfation and idea. However he 
fjhres it us immediately after* '* Senfotion," fays tie, c< is the per- 
ception of an ebjcS by the organs of fenfe." By the definition of 
perception, fenfation is got by means of perception. By the de- 
finition of fenfation, it is perception itfelf. JPer<<eption therefore i& 
got by means of perception ; and fenfation .and perception are the 
fame thing. 

We have, in the fame page* another definition of fenfation. " A 
fenfation is the impreffion made upon the mind by an objedt a&ualrjr 
•prefent." A fenfation therefore is an impreffion* . Perception, he 
4ias told us before* is the faculty by which We acquire fonfatioos. It 
is therefore the faculty by which vr©. §$<|uixe i&ip*effion». But he 
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told us in the fame definition that perception is the faculty of attend- 
ing to impreflions. How then can it be the faculty by which they 
are acquired ? How can it attend to them unlefs they be acquired 
already? But, further, he tells us here that fenfatipn is im predion. He 
told us in the fentence before that it is perception* Therefore fen- 
fation, perception, and im predion, are all ex-aclly the fame thing. 
We have often heard of reafoning in a circle ; but this is the firit - 
fpedmen of defining in a circle which has ftruok our attention. . 

It was not to be expected that an author of this caft fhouid produce 
any of the improvements, which logic, as dill taught, (lands to much 
in need of. But an author, who at this time of day undertakes to 
deliver a fyftem of logic, fhouid certainly know that the fyllogiftic 
art is a very fmall part of that important fubjeft. Lord Bacon gave 
a very comprehenfive view of it under four heads, I. Ars In- 
Veniendi, 2. Ars Judicandi, 3. Ars Retinendi* 4. Ars Tradendi. 
The firft of thefe* ai far as refpe&ed the arts and fciences, Lord 
Bacon pronoy/fced to be entirely wanting in 'his time, and exerted 
all his abilities to fupply, producing his glorious dodrine of in- 
duction. And it is truly aftontdiing that none of the authors who 
fince his time have produced fy (terns of logic,' have thought of de- 
livering fully fo much as what he has left us on that fubjed, not to 
fpeak of perfecting what he left uncompleted. This author is fo 
perfe&ly unacquainted with the nature of Lord Bacon's Indu&ion, 
that he evidently confounds it (fee his account of Indu&ion) with 
the old indu&ion of the fchools ; of which Lord Bacon pronounces 
thus, " Vitiofa plane eft et incompetens, & naturam tantum abaft 
ut perficiat, ut etiam pervertat & detorqueat. Hasc indu£Homs forma 
tarn pinguis eft & crafla, ut incredible videatur tarn acuta & firbtilia 
ingenia potuiffe earn mundo obtrudere, nifi Mud in can/a fuijfet qued 
epera feftinata ad theories hi dogmata contendifient. It was the fpecies 
moft fuftable to the genius and practice of Mr. B. We do not mean 
to fpeak difrefpedfully of this gentleman's abilities or intentions ; 
but furely we may be allowed to conclude, from the fpecitnen we 
have already exhibited, that his talent is not for met.aphyfics. 

We now proceed to the fecond part of this book, the philofophy 
of the human mind. The author himfelf tells us, very juftly, as he 
enters upon this fubjed, that the object of the philofophy of mind is 
" to inveftigate the laws of the intellectual world ;" he adds, " and 
explain the phenomena." This is exadly the fame thing. To ex- 
plain the phenomena is to inveftigate the laws of any part of nature, 
and to inveftigate the laws is to explain the phenomena. This is 
another of thofe inftances, with which this book abounds, of inaccu- 
racy in the ufe of language, and a feeming ignorance of the true bufi- 
nefs of philofophy. 

In mveftigating the laws of any part of nature, there are two ways 
which may be followed, either, ift, what Lord Bacon calls anticipa- 
tiones, that, is, forming conjectures beforehand of what we think 
are the rules which nature follows in producing the events .which we 
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4 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 

obfervc, and then endeavouring to make thefe events correfpond to 
our theory ; or adly, carefully obferving the events which nature, 
produces* to learn from thefe events them felves what istheeftablifhed 
order in which nature aQually brings them about. The firft of thefe 
is called the method of hypothefis or theory ; the fecond that of in- 
du£tion or experience. Mr. B. after dating Sir Ifaac Newton's ab- 
ftrad of the rules of this fecond mode of philofophifing, declares, " that 
thef? rules which have teen fofuccefsfully applied to the invert igation 
of the phenomena of nature, ought to be adhered to with equal rigour 
in bur attempts to folve the phenomena of mind." And -yet im- 
mediately after he enters upon a formal vindication of the firft mode, 
and direds himfelf by it through the whole of his book. All that he 
has faid in favour or hypothefis, and all that can be faid, amounts 
only to this, that it may fometimes be ufed as a help to induction, 
but never that it can be fubftituted for indudion, as he has enfployed 
it ; and he even allows that it is a dangerous help. Dr. Hartley, 
Dr. Prieftley, and Mr. Belfham have proceeded altogether according 
to the firft method. Mr. Locke, Dr. Re id, Mr. Dugald Stuart, and 
fome others have made great efforts to introduce the fecond mode of 
philofophifing into the inquiries refpeding mind. It is rather re- 
markable that Dr. Prieftley and Mr. Belfliam, not contented with 
adopting in their own pradhce the firft mode of philofophifing, have 
ftated themfelves to be the peculiar enemies of thofe who have adopted 
the fecond ; and have remarked, the former of thefe gentlemen in 

!>articular, upon Dr. Reid and fome others of the Scottifh philo- 
bphers, with an illiberally of conftrudion, and a coarfenefs of abufe, 
not very becoming either philofophers or gentlemen. 

They have, indeed, been very eager to reprefent Mr. Locke as of 
their party ; how juftly the (lighten acquaintance with his book mud 
demonftrate. Mr. Locke's objed was not to give a theory of the 
mind ; he does not even propofe to inveftigate all the faculties of the 
mind ; he inveftigates one faculty only. The objcS of his book is 
twofold; i ft, to examine the faculty of conception; and, idly, the 
nature and extent of evidence. The firft of thefe obje&s he accom- 
plices by two inquiries ; ift, what are the fources from which our 
conceptions are derived ; thefe, according to him, are fenfation and 
refle&ion : ady what are the heads under which our conceptions, in- 
finite and diverfified as they appear, may be clafled. The latter of thefe 
inquiries he has executed in a manner wonderfully fatisfa&ory, an 
achievement of thought the greateft perhaps on record in the hiftory 
of the human mind. He firft divides them into two grand clafles, 
ift, fimple, ad, compound, and fhews what is the nature of each. 
Thefe again are fubdivided, ift, the fimple into two clafles ; ift, 
fenfible qualities of matter; 2d, operations of mind of which we are 
confeious j and the fecond great divifion, compound conceptions, is 
fubdivided into three clafles ; they are either, lit, of fubftances, thofe 
groups of fimple conceptions, the archetypes of which nature prefents 
to us united; or, fcdly, mixed modes, groups of conceptions arbitra- 
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rity put together by the mind, to anfwer its own purpofes ; or, 3dly, 
of relations. 

According to the Hartleian theory which this author propofes to 
illuftratc, all the phenomena of the human mind may be refolvcd into 
thefe two clafles, perception and the affociation of ideas. Perception 
they ftill further endeavour to account for by the theory of vibrations. 
In this, however, they do not appear to be fo confident that they are 
right. But they infift that the refolution of all the phenomena of 
mind into perception and affociation does not depend upon this, and 
is equally true whether any explanation be given of perception or not. 
It is evidently beyond the limits of our defign to enter into a full in- 
veftigation of this do&rine, about which fo much has been fa id by 
one clafs of writers in this country ; but we (hall proceed to of&r 
fome obfervations on its appearance in the hands of Mr. B. 

The method which he has taken is proper. He fir ft dates the 
theory, and then endeavours to (hew that the phenomena are conform- 
able to it. Our obfervations fhall be firft direded to his account of 
vibrations, and next to the theory of affociation with its application to 
the phenomena. 

We think Dr. Reid has fhewn, in the moft fatisfadory manner, 
-I ft, that there is no fufficient evidence that vibrations are excited 
either in the nerves or brain by external objects ; and, idly, that they 
are perfedly inadequate to account for our perceptions, though they 
were proved to exift. Mr. Belfham allows, that they do not make 
the nature of perception more, intelligible than before. " The man- 
ner," fays he, " in which fenfations, ideas, and mufcular motions 
are excited by vibrations, and the nature of perception', are myfteries 
which ftill remain wholly unexplained." 

But to account for perception is not all which vibrations have to 
do according to this theory. They ought to account for all our ideas 
or conceptions, numberiefs as they are, no lefs than our fenfations. 
A fenfation, fay they, is the feeling excited by an external objed 
acling on an organ of fenfe. The idea is the thought or conception 
which the mind is able to form of that objeft when it is removed. 
The caufe of both thefe is the fame. A vibration in the brain can fes 
the perception of the objeA when it is prefent ; a vibration in the 
brain caufes the conception or idea of the objeft when it is abfent. 
What fhould make us think it prefent in the one cafe, and abfent in 
the other? Oh! fays Mr. Belfham, the vibration in the firft cafe is 
ftrong, in the fecond weak. Indeed! a difference in the degree of 
the caufe might make a difference in the degree of the efre&; 
but it is rather unufual that a difference in the degree of the 
caufe fhould make a total difference in the kind of the effect. I 
fee an objefl in ftrong funfhine. Here is a vigorous vibration. I 
fee it in a lefs degree of light. Here is a weaker vibration. I fee -it 
in every degree of light, till it vanifh from my fight, and till there 
is no vibration at all. A ftrong vibration is a fenfation, a weak vibra- 
tion is an idea. We defire to know at whatftage of this progrefs the 
fenfation ceafes to be fenfation, and becomes idea. For here are all 
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degrees of vibration from' the ftrongeft to trie weakeft ; and yet in 
common apprehenfion it is perception,, or, in Mr. B.'s language,' fen* 
fation* all the while. 

If we chufe to make fuppofitions to account for perception, why 
not luppofe fifty other things as good as vibrations, for that purpofe; 
the galvanic influence, for example : — This has one great advantage 
above vibrations, that it is known to exift. Why not fnppofe that the 
nerves are conduftors of this influence, which paffcs along them to 
the brain, and there produces fenfation and ideas ? Had we ' fpace 
and time it would be Very eafy to produce full as pretty a theory on 
t^is fuppofition as that of vibrations. 

Let us enumerate a few of the gratuitous fuppofitions of this theory : 
ift. There are vibrations excited in the medullary fubftance of the 
brain and nerves by external obje&s. That this is perfc&Iy without' 
proof we refer to the fatisfaflory evidence of Dr. Reid to demonftrate : 
ad, fays Mr. B. c. 3. fee. 2. " The medullary fubftance having once 
vibrated in a particular manner does not return entirely to its natural 
ftate, but continues difpofed to vibrate in that manner rather than 
another." There is no other vibration or vibrating fubftance of that 
kind with which we are acquainted. A mufical cord, which has 
twenty times vibrated a ly note, is not on that account more difpofed 
to vibrate fuch note than any other of the fcale. Ave, but, fays Mr. 
B. a flick once bent has a difpofition to remain in that form, and does 
not return to Its former ftate. So has a ftone, that is lifted out of one 
place into another, to remain where it is put down, and not to re- 
turn of its owii accord to the place from which it was taken. But 
Mr. B. fliQuld have told us that a ftone which has been once thrown 
up into the air has a greater tendency to fly up into the air again, 
than one which has never been thrown up : 3d. Mr. B. fays in the 
fame kc. " Vibrations may be revived not only by the repetition of 
external impreffions, but by their alheiat ion with each other/ 1 What 
is meant by the aflbciation of ideas we know. It is the fair, that one idea 
follows another according to fome one of the relations of contiguity, 
canfation, or rcfemblance. But to talk of vibrations in the mcdul-. ■ 
lary fubftance of the brain following one another according to the re- 
lations of contiguity, caufation, or refemblance, is perfectly unintel- 
ligible! He adds — " Of vibrations which have been afTociated toge- 
ther a fufficient number of times, if one be excited, it will excite all 
thereii." We aik-hjm what evidence he has for this. Pid he, or 5 
any body elfe, ever fee thefe vibrations following one another in this 
manner? All the evidence he can poflibl) have, is, that when one 
idea is cxpited it excites all thefe others, From this he takes it for 

5 ranted that the vibrations do fo too. t Ar.d then he fays % " thatthi$ 
ypQtheiis affords an excellent folution to the theory of the aflb- 
ciation of ideas." He makes the theory of afTociation ftand as the 
ground of the theory of vibrations, and the theory of vibrations ftand 
as the ground or folution of the theory of aflbciation. After thi$ 
maimer \t is a very eafy matter to Drove or to folVc any thing. 
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Ther« fcre three clafles of mental operations, which are generally 
accounted different : ift, perception which has reference to time pre- 
fect : ad, conception which has no reference to time at all : 3d, me- 
mory which has a reference to time paft. For example, ift, I f$e 
a wfiite horfe ; this is perception : id, I think of a whke horfe, I 
have an image of a white horfe ; fo to fpeak, irt my mind, with- 
out any reference to time or place; this is conception: 3d, I re- 
member that I faw the horfe yeftentay. The Hartleian theory ac- 
counts for thefe operations, thus: i(t, I fee the horfe, becaufe a 
Aroifg vibration is excited in my brain : ad, the fame vibration, but 
weaker, happens to be exeftea afterwards. One would think that 
on this account I mould fee the horfe again, but more faintly : no, I 
only think .of him now : 3d, the fame vibration happens to be cx- 
. cited again, more' weakly than the firft time, but whether more 
' weakly 6r more ftrongly than the fecond time, the theory fays not. 
Well, what is the confequ'ence this time ? Whether && I fee the 
horfe, or only conceive him ? Neither, f rcmeftAer that-*!* few hfcn 
yefterday. 

Let us next fee what has been the fnccefs of the attempt to refolve 
all the phenomena ^f the mind into perception and aifociation— 
" Neither Dr. Reid," fays Mr. B. ** nor any other of the 8cott»fii 
.metaphy&ciaBS, nor even Profeflbr D. Stuart perfectly comprehend 
Dr. Hartley's doclrine of aflbciation :" That is to fay, they have not 
thought it fo perfe&ly fatisfa&ory as Mr. B. has done ; and thM then 
nobody will perfe&ly comprehend it according to him. Mr. BeKhaffin, 
jiowelrer, has very much mifwnderftood, or very muchnrifreprefentcd, 
thofe philofophers. He charges them with referring every thing to 
*inflin& ; with multiplying inftincts bey6nd all bounds* and makirtg 
foolifti appeals to common fcnfe whenever they fc/ve no either rt- 
• fource. The bufinefs of all true philofophy is to refer the pheno- 
mena of the univerfe to general laws, or ultimate facts, of which no 
account can be given. Thefe gentlemen have attempted todbtWs 
with the phenomena of the mind. It is an ettablHhed rule with tfce 
chemical philofophers, approved by all juft reafoners,- to look updn 
every fobftance, which they have not been -able to analyfe, ad a hmpde 
fubftance, till it be aralyzed. So mnft philofophers of all kind's 
look upon every faft which they are not able to refolve into foroe 
more general fact, as an ultimate fact, till it be fo refolved. This 
is what the philofophers, fo much blamed by Dr. Prkftlcy aftd 
Mr. Bel (ham, have done. If any man can (hew that airy of the «fa6te, 
which they have left as ultimate, is a cafe of feme more general 
fa£t, 'tis well. It is a'real addition made to their philofophv. Blit 
it no more overturns tbeir phil fcphy, than that of Sir Ifaac Newton 
overturned that of Kepler, when he lh'ewed that all Keplei's three 
laws of the planetary motions might be refolved into^ne, Mr. Beffharn 
and Dr. Prieftley have taken a dtffrrent courfe. They fiift afftiifte 
that there arc only two ultimate fads in the human mind. N<&t 
they revile thofe philofophers who think that there are any more ; zvA 
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lafHy, they exert all their ingenuity to prove that all the phenomena 
of the human mind are refolvable into thefe two fads. 

What are the proofs that the mind can perform no ads but thofe of 
perception or aflbciation ? or more properly no aft but that of per- 
ception ? Aflbciation is not produced by the mind but by the ideas, 
and is an a& of them not of the mind. Let us firft fee what is made 
of perception. Perception produces fenfation and ideas. What are 
fenfations and ideas? " Senfations," c. i, fee. 2, " are feelings ex- 
cited by the impreffions of external objefts upon the organs of fenfe. 
Ideas are revived impreffions or feelings when the objeft is with- 
drawn." Senfations and ideas are both feelings. All that we get 
then by perception are feelings. That is not the cafe. I touch the 
point of a needle with my finger, and I feel pain. But is this feeling 
all ? No, I have befides this, the convi&ion of the immediate pre* 
fence of an inftrument, of whofe fize, (hape, and colour, I have a 
diftinft conception. This double operation of an internal feeling 
and the conception and belief of an external caufe takes place in every 
cafe of perception by the fenfes. For this important analyfis we are 
indebted to Dr. Reid. And he diftinguifhes the firft by the name of 
fenfation, and the latter by that of perception, and to this confined ufe 
he carefully reftrifis thefe two names. 

" Senfations are feelings excited by external obje&s ; and ideas aie 
thofe feelings revived without the prefence of the obje&." Accord- 
ing to this account we can have no idea but of fenfible obje&s. All 
our fenfations are from fenfible obje&s, and all our ideas are only 
thofe fenfations revived. If there be any idea which is not the re- 
vived feeling of a fenfation, this theory gives no account of it. " But," 
fays Mr. B. c« 3, fee. 1, " all internal feelings, not being fenfations, 
are, according to Dr. Hartley's theory, called ideas. This to be furc, 
will include every thing. This takes off all at one full fwoop. This 
is difcufling the fubjett with a mailer's hand ; but when Dr. Hart- 
ley was giving a name of fuch vaft importance, why not have done it 
a little more perfe&ly ftill ? Why not have called affociations and 
fenfations ideas too, and then he could have infifted that all the phe- 
nomena of the human mind were of one clafs only, which would have 
been mpft fimple and philosophical. I feel the' agony of remorfe \ 
this is an idea; I conceive a centaur, this is an idea; I remember a 
white moufe, this is an idea ; I am in love, this is an idea ; I judge 
that twice two are four, this is an idea. . It would be an improve^ 
ment on this fpecies of philofophifing to call all objeds in nature by 
one name, and then maintain that there is one general law which ac<? 
counts for every thing." 

■ Let us obferve how far perception extends by this do&rine. It is 
by perception lye get all fenfations and ideas. It is .perception there* 
fore when we difcern an external objeft-^it is perception when wc 
conceive any objefi — it is perception when we are confeious of any 
fpental ooeration. The three dalles of operations, thofe of fenfe^ 
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conception, and confcioufnpfs, are all in this theory called by one 
name, perception. 

Obferve the progrefs of the mind According to this theory. Firft, 
external objeds act upon the fenfes and produce fen fat ions. Then, 
thofe fenfations are revived after the object is removed, and produce 
ideas* Laftly, thofe fenfations and ideas are cluttered together in 
groups by aflociation in every poflible variety. The mind does nothing 
but perceive, or join two or more perceptions together. This accounts 
for memory, judgment* reafoning, love, admiration, and every pofli- 
ble modification of thought. It is not very probable at firft fight, 
and we cannot fay that to us it appears fo, even after all that Mr. 
pelfliam has faid in its favour. 

We can only examine one or two of his attempts to reduce the 
mental operations to aflociation. His account of abftract complex 
ideas is pleafant. " The Ample ideas of which they are made up," 
fays he, " are united together by aflociation, and fo intimately mixed, 
that they have an appearance altogether fimple and uniform, as the 
liven coloured rays produce a white one. I fee a dog for the firft 
time to day ; I fee another to-morrow, and fo on for many days. 
Whenever afterwards the fenfation of dog is imprefled, it excites not 
the idea of this dog or that dog, but ideas of all the dogs which I have 
feen, which are not a number of ideas, but fo mixed by aflociation a* 
to form one idea. 9 ' Let us here tell Mr. B. what aflociation means :-— 
It refers to the fucceflion of our ideas, not to their mixture : It 
exprefles the law by which one idea fuggefts another. But, fays Mr. 
B. fome aflbciations are fynchronous — a fynchronous aflociation 10 
a term unintelligible. The laws of aflociation exprefs the mode 
in which ideas follow one another, but are inapplicable entirely to 
thofe which appear at the fame inflant together in the mind. What, 
are not feveral fenfations, fays Ivfr. B. prefented to the mind at 
once ? True, but by an external caufe, not by the aflociation of one 
with another. For in that cafe one muft appear firft, that fuggeft a 
fecond, that a third, andfo on, in fucceflion. This is the law of 
aflociation ; and if it mean not this, it means nothing. 

Let us take one other inftance, a moft important one furely, the 
mental operation by which we diftinguifh truth fiom faiihood. This 
by common writers is called judgment. It is called intuition by Mr. 
BeUham. " Knowledge," fays Mr. B. " is the clear perception of 
fruth; I know, that is, I clearly perceive, that the whole is equal to 
its parts." Perception was formerly made to comprehend the ope- 
rations of the fenfes, confeioufnefs and conception. Here it is made 
to comprehend judgment too. It is not eafy to fee what ufe there \\ 
for aflociation at this rate at all. Helvetius underftood this, and re- 
vives at once all the operations of mind into perception. This by 
Mr. Belfliam's rulp is far more fimple, and philofophical ; and his 
Itwn charge, fp bitterly made againft Dr. Reid, may juftly be retorted 
on bimfeJf. Why multiply inftin&s? Why make an inftinca of 
aflqcia-tjon? Perception anfwers all. He defines intuition thus: 

"By 
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* By intuition we team the coincidence of ideas in the irtoft fimpte 
cafes." According to the account above, this operation is percep- 
tion. Let us inquire. I fee a billiard ball. .Thia is one operation. 
I fee another. Thismakes two operations. Both operations are perV 
Option. I judge that the two balls are fimilar. Thisis-ethM 
operation. Is ic the fame with the former two, or a different ? tf 
Mr. B. will not let us fay that it is contrary to common fenfe to fay 
that it is the fame, let us tell him that it is contrary to his theory. 
Perception, according to him,' is the attention of the mind to tire 
knpreifions made upon it. Here two impreffions are made by the two ; 
balls. The mind attends to thefe two impreffions and perceives the 
balls. But it judges befides that the two balls are alike. Is this a 
Ihtfd impreffion? If it be, what creates it? Not the balls external- 
ly acting oh the fenfes, for that produces fenfation and the fight of 
the balls. If there be any other impreffion, it muft.be what Mr. B. 
calls the revived fenfations; and that according to this theory would 
produce only the ideas of the two balls. So that nothing is more 
evident than that perception will riot account for judgment accord- 
ing to this theory. And if perception will not account for judgment, 
it is ridiculous to fay that aflbciation can. Since every body knows 
that the forming of affectations does not depend in the leaft upon 
truth or faJfehood; and an aflbciation inconfiftent with truth is* juft 
as eafiiy formed, and as indiffoluble as one according to truth. 
1 It is impoffible for us to follow Mr. B. farther in this theory* 
Moft of our readers, we are afraid, will think we have followed him 
tob far already. It would be eafy to {hew that he has failed in ac- 
counting for almoft every one of the operations which he has enu- 
merated, and that his enumeration is far from complete. 
' He fubjoins a long difcuffion of the controverfy concerning liberty 
and neceffity. The neceffity of human actions according to him is 
, one of the moft certain and obvious truths in nature. It was not to 
Be expected that Mr. B. would afford much new light for clearing si 
ftibjcft which has been darkened by all the refinements of fophiftry 
and all the ambiguity of language. He has ftated the argument little 
Better, little worfe than it has been ftated twenty times before. 

He denies the immateriality of the foul. He gives a review of the 
arguments from reafon for the immortality of the foul; and concludes 
that there is hardly a ftadow of evidence in the whole of them. We 
are forry that we cannot fpare room to fcrutinize bis remarks * little. 
The laft part of this book is a theory of morals, which, will re- 
quire but few remarks from us, as it has been often commented upon 
before by authors of the greateft merit. It is a revival of the old 
doctrine that felf-love is the only principle of human actions ; but 
ftated rather more boldly with regard to morality than has been ge- 
nerally done. Rochefoucatilt only faid that all our actions were felf- 
ifh, not that they ought to be fo, Mandcville, who found it very 
difficult to reconcile all our actions with felfHhnefs fn its ordinary 
fenfe, brought forward vanity to account for all actions of a nobler 
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appearance. Both Mri Hume and Mr. Godwin, who have, with 
Mr. BeMham, ftated utility as the foundation of moral fen u merits, 
have neverthelefs contended ftrenuoufly for utility to the whole race; 
and have infifted vehemently that there is a principle in human na- 
ture leading us to feek the good of others, ae real and as original, as 
that which leads us to feek the good of ourfelves. Mr. BeMham 
fays we have a regard to our own good only; and that not only we 
can hare no regard to any thing elfe, but we Qughf to have ne regard 
to any thing elfe; that the purfuit of our own happinefe is the fole 
principle, of virtue, and a man is vicious in exa&' proportion as he 
fiverves from this objeft. 

There are two circumflanoes which give a llight degree of pfansfr% 
bility to this fyftern. ift. It is true that virtue is generally the reak 
means of happinefs, and if we believe in a righteous Governor of ail 
things, there is the firmeft affurance that virtue will be universally 
accompanied with happinefs. As one courfe of aflion here termt- 
nates in two objeds, it is eafy to take one of thofe obje&s and re- 
prefent it as the fole motive to that courfe. . 2d. There are very few 
of our a&ions which proceed from a ftngle motive. In genera], 
feveral motives concur in producing the fame a&ion. It is very eafy 
then to -take one of thefe, to exaggerate this, and pafs over the reft, 
till we make an adion which was the refult of many confide rations, 
appear to proceed from one only. Nothing, for example, is more 
common, than to hear an a& of generous charity afcribedto vanity; 
and perhaps real proofs adduced that vanity did operate in producing 
the a&ion. But what, does it follow from this that corrpaflion had 
no (hare in producing the a&ion ? Moft probably vanity and com- 
panion both operated in producing the a£Hon. It is poffible that va- 
nity alone would not have had ftrength to produce it, had not com- 
panion come in. to its affiftance. It is poulble that vanity and. com- 
panion both together would not have had ftrength to produce it, had 
Hot the abftrad confideration that it was good, th*t it was right, 
affifted both. It is poJ&ble that all' the three would not have had 
ftrength without a fourth, the confideration of the future reward that 
h faid to follow goodnefs, and the puniihment that is laid to follow 
the want of it. All thefe motives and many more may have operated 
in producing an a£tion which may, with <jreat plauubility, be repre* 
fented as the offspring of vanity alone. Juft io with regard to any 
of our virtuous actions, not one motive only, but a multitude may 
have been employed in producing it; and it is pbflible by bringing 
forward one of thefe. motives, proving that it was really concerned, 
£nd finking all the reft, to make any perfpn who has not refle&ed 
upon th£ frequent complexity of motives, to believe that this one 
rnotive was the fole caufe of the aQion. 

• h is poffible that in the motive of every one of enr a&ions, even 
the moft virtuous, felf does eiuer as. an .ingredient. But does it fol- 
low from this, that felf is the whole or the greater part of the motive 
pf every a&toji j that a regard fe right as right, to good as good, 

d*opa 
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does not enter as one of the ingredients ? The folk is otherwife, 
and it is not the ipfe dixit of Mr. B. though a fpecies of argument; 
which he himfelf feems to think unanfwerable, that will eftabmh the 
contrary. 

Take his definition of virtue.—^' Virtue is the tendency of an ac- 
tion, afFe&ion, habit, or chara&er to the ultimate happinefs of the 
agent." To eat when one is hungry is one of the nobleft ads of vir- 
tue then j nothing is more eflfential to the well-being of the agent. 

" Moral approbation and difapprobation are ftntiments altogether 
factitious, the refult qf education or experience." We approve of 
juftice exactly as we approve of a warm coat in cold weather; and a 
warm coat would juft as much deferve to be called juftice as paying 
our debts, had not cuftom, the arbiter of language, agreed to confine 
the term virtue to a&ions, habits, afiedions, and, chara&ers. 

Granting that the utility of my virtue to myfelf fhould make me 
approve of my own virtue, what makes me approve of the virtue 
which is in my neighbour? This is too abfurd ; the bodily labour of 
the grofleft peafant who carries water info our kitchen may be more 
vfefut to us than the virtue of the beft man upon the earth ! 

The felf con trad i£t ions in Mr. B/s account of his theory, are met 
with every where. As the fame external a&ion may, according to the 
motive, be virtuous, vicious, or indifferent, Mr. B. Tec. 7. examines 
an a&ion in this refpe&. A pcrfon puts his purfe into the hands of; 
another. " It was delivered as a bribe for the commiffion of a> 
crime/' Whether was this virtuous or vicious ? To determine this 
we ought to know before hand whether it brought good or evil to the 
agent, and decide accordingly. Is tbis the way in which Mr. B. 
examines the cafe ? No, he anfwers as every good man will, " the 
motive is deteftable, and the a&ion proportionably vicious"-— but 
moil incanfiftently with his theory. He will perhaps fay that to give 
a bribe for the com mi (lion of a crime muft always be injurious to the 
agent. We deny that he can prove this. But fuppoiing that he 
could, that is furely the folution which he fhould have given of the 
cafe. He fhould furely have faid the confequerices of this adion 
muft for ever be pernicious to the agent, and therefore only is it vi- 
cious, not the motive is deteftable, and for that reafon it is vicious; 
for that is to borrow the language of the common fentiments of 
mankind to prevent them from being (hocked with the language of 
his theory.' 

Mr. B. fays again, " It was delivered to a highwayman ur\jler the 
impreffion of fear — the motive is innocent — the a&ion neither vir- 
tuous nor vicious." Still in perfedt contradi&ion to the theory. The 
adion faved the life of the agent, it was therefore in the higheft de- 
gree virtuous. 

But does it not follow from Mr. B/s dodrine that it is impoffible to 
commit a vicious a&ion? Let us fee. Happinefs, according to thi» 
do&rine, is the only ultimate objeft of defire. Nothing el (e what- 
ever isdeured, or can bedefired, but as a means of happinefs. Pro- 
perly 
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perly fpeaking, therefore, there is only one object of defire, and men 
are always right in the end, however they may err in trje means. In 
fee. 7. Mr. 8. determines exprefsly that it is the motive folely which 
gives its moral denomination to an action; that the fame action fa 
virtuous, vicious, or indifferent, in exact proportion to the moral 
value of the motive. Now if a man can defire nothing but happinefs, 
or as a means of happinefs, his ultimate motive is in every cafe ex- 
actly the fame, and, by neceflary confequence, the action, whatever 
it may be, perfectly virtuous. 

The laft chrrge which we make againft this doctrine is' a very 
heavy one indeed, that it not only in fome cafes takes away all mo- 
tive to be virtuous, but impofes a pofitive obligation to be vicious. 
Mr. B. himfelf fays, fee. 10. " It can never be proved that the in- . 
tereft of the agent himfelf might not in fome inftances be promoted 
by an occaftonal deviation from the ftrict rule of truth, juftice, and 
benevolence. The contrary is in fome cafes highly probable." But 
he cures this by reference to a future life, when the connection be- 
tween virtue and happinefs will be completely eftablifhed. Now we 
fay, that Mr. B.'s doctrine completely deftroys the evidence for a 
future life. He himfelf fays that there is not what deferves to be call* 
ed even a prefumption in favour of it from natural reafon, that the 
belief of it refts entirely upon revelation. Now his doctrine removes 
the fole foundation on which the proof of revelation refts. We have. 
no conception of moral character in the Divine Being, but from what 
we experience of moral character in ourfelves. We muft believe the 
Divine Being therefore actuated folely by views to his own happinefs. 
How can Mr. B. prove, what good evidence has be for believing, 
that the happinefs of the Divine Being requires the eternal exercife 
of beneficence to his creatures ? As tar as our experience of his go* 
vernment reaches we have evidence of the very contrary. It may be 
the intereft of the Divine Being to deceive and to torment us, and his 
bidding us believe in a future ftate of happinefs may be one part of 
the deception* which from fome pleafure of his own, he practices 
againft us. If I know that fuch is the nature of truth, juftice, bene- 
ficence, that there is in them an intrinfic, uhderived, eternal excel- 
lence, fo that a being of perfect wifdom muft act according to them, 
for their own fake, and without any regard to confequences, I am 
fure that God canno't deceive me, and if revelation be proved to be 
from him, I am fafe in trufting to it. ?tt till you have firft proved 
the moral attributes of God, it is abfurd to offer a proof of revela- 
tion. For however certainly you prove revelation to be the word of 
God, unlefs I know that God is true, how do I know that his word 
is true? Now, by Mr. B.'s doctrine, there is no proof of the moral 
attribute* of God. 
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Sermons, dhhfiy defigned for Young Perfons. By Daniel Sandford* 
A. M.; Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lady Abercrombyi Minifter 
of Charlotte chapel, Edinburgh; and formerly ftudent of Chrift - 
Church, Oxford. Edinburgh, Manners and Miller, Longman 
and Rees,. London. Small 8vo. 1802. 

BY critics of a certain cla fs • it is frequently faid, that we have 
long fince bad enough, and more than enough, of pulpit com* 
pofitioh. " He (they obferve) who will not be content, among the 
writers of a former day,#with the admirable difcourfes of a Hooker 
and a T*illotfon, a South, a Barrow, and a Sherlock; or, among his 
own cotemporaries, with thofe of a White, a Blair, or. a Porteus, is, 
without doubt, more ftudious of novelty than defirous of excellence j 
and he rather delights in pampering his appetite with theological va- 
riety, than in diligently liiiening to the words of in(iru£Uon, or drink- 
ingat the fountains of truth." 

Thefe fentimerits. are fpecious : but they proceed generally from 
men who are far more the pretended, than the real, friends of the 
gqfpel of Chrift. In an age like the prefent, when enemies arife on. 
every fide, when atheifm and unbelief, and falfe philofophy unite in 
pointing their batteries againft the fafety of the church, we, at leaft, 
Jhall ever regard it as our duty to animate the vigilance, not to damp 
the ardour of her genuine fons. Wide and ample is the field which 
is ft£H left, whether for various difcuflion or candid enquiry ; and there 
is no method, in our judgment, by which thefe objeds can be more 
advantageoutiy effected, than by feafonable exhortations from the 
pulpit j whether they be for the purpofe of ftrengthening the fanc- 
tions of our holy religion, or for enforcing its duties, and unfolding 
its precepts. He who engages, with any confiderable talent, in fuch 
a taflc, need not greatly apprehend that he (hall be either forced upon 
the ground of the teachers who have gone before, or that he fhall 
preclude the labours of others who may come after him; and the com* 
munity at large muft feel indebted to all, who in regard to fuch topics 
(hall fucceed, irt defending them with their ingenuity, in illuftrating 
them with their learning, and in enriching and adorning them with 
their genius and their eloquence. 

In this ufeful view it gives** pleafure to acknowledge our obliga- 
tions to the prefent writcr^for the excellent fermons which he has 
here prefented to the^puhPfr; In a modeft and fenfible advertifement 
prefixed to the work, thefpader will perceive that he retains fenti- 
ments, in regard to the ^Bigence and ufefulnefs of a clergyman, not 
diffimilar to thofe above exprefled by ourfelves : 

" I hope/' fays he, " that thefe ferrfions will be found to contain fome 
principle of religious thought and conduct, which raa/ be ufeful to young 

• See the Monthly and Critical Reviews, passim ; but particularly the 
former journal, in the Number for March laft. 
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perfons, for whofe inftru&ion chiefly 1 publirti them. I may now do a little 
good; hereafter I may, perhaps, be enabled to do more. I readily ac- 
knowledge that there are many im perfections in the following pages; and 
1 do not pcefume to lay claim- to any merit, but that of a right intention. 
But, at.the prefent time, when fo much evil is abroad, and lb many dan* 
gerous attempts are daily made again ft our faith and virtue, the flighted 
endeavours to defend them will have their lhareof ufefulnefs, and their 
proportionate title to attention." 

Thefe difcourfes, which are Thirteen in number, are throughout 
excellent, pious, and pra&ical. Though defigned more particularly 
for the ufe of the young, they may be peruled with pleafure and a4r 
vantage by all ages, and by all ranks. From the following enumer* 
ation of the topics of which they treat, the reader will be enabled to 
form fome notion of their fcope, as well as of their importance-. 

I. Scripture the Guide of Youth : 2. On the Evidences of the Crtfift* 
lan Scriptures : 3. On the Fear of God : 4. Duty to Parents : 5. On 
ConfeffingChrift: 6. On the Parable of the Sower : 7. The Wif- 
dom which is from above : 8. On the Difpofitions for receiving the 
Gofpel : 9. The fame fubjeQ: : 10. On the Confolations of Religion ; 

II. On Confcience : 12. On the Hundredth and Ninth Pfalm : 13. 
The Precept of Perfection a Divine Commandment. 

Of thefe fermons, we acknowledge, we were mod pleafed with the 
firft, tenth, and twelfth, in the foregoing enumeration. The tenth 
furnifhes a good fpecimen of what the exhortations of a clergyman - 
ought to be, who feels a fmcere and deep concern in the eternal wel- 
fare of his hearers; whofe«chief ambition is to imprefs their mind?, 
not to dazzle their imaginations ; and who looks for effecl, not from, * 
the ornaments of his language, but from the inrereft of his theme, 
and the importance of his arguments. That imagination at all times 
has the power to charm and to feduce, and im pre (five eloquence re- 
fiftlefsly to overpower with the fo&e even of a torrent, we have all 
felt, and are ready to admit: but on fubje&s of deep folemnity we 
alfo know, that the preacher can attraft by other and better methods. 
When we perceive that a man is in eartufi himfelfr we rarely refufe 
him the utmoft ftretch of our attention. We feel that he is in pof- 
feffioo of a complete avenue to the heart, and that he practices, as well 
as underftands, the great maxim of the poet. 

Si vis me Jlere, doltndum efi 
Printum ipji tibi. 

As a fpecimen of Mr. Sandford's manner, we (hall extract a paffage 
from the fermon in queftion. 

4t The moft bitter of all forrows which man can fuffer, is certainly that 
Which proceeds from the confeioufnefs of depravity and aclual guiltiness in 
the fight of God; but this 'tribulation' is not properly comprehended 
under the divifions here enumerated ; it is purely internal ; it may, never- 
tfaelefs, be mentioned here; ibr it mould never be forgotten by us for, a 
ftmneni, that the-j-emedy for this moft fore of all our griefi t# amply pro- 
vided 
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vided by the gofpel of Jefus Chrift, and by the gofpel alorfe; it is tfbrf 
only that we learn what the mercy of God has done for fallen and oJfeftAmg 
man ; there only do we learn the doctrine of atonement, of the fatfofacijoit 
which has been made for us, and by virtue of which we know thafih* 
fincerely penitent may turn unto the Lord his God, in full aifurance that 
he will have mercy upon him, and for the fake of our Redeemer will 
abundantly pardon him. Di (milling, therefore, this topic, as not imme- 
diately connected with thfe fubjecl now before us, I proceed to the conii- 
deratipn of the firft divifion of our external tribulations here laid down :— * 
I am to point out the confolations which our faith affords us, under, 

" 1. The Jofs of health, or evil of mortality. And the great doctrine 
which Religion inculcates upon us, on all occaiions, namely, that it is one 
of our firft and belt duties, to commit ourfelves and all our concerns with 
nnreferved confidence and fubmiflion to the will and difpofal of Almighty 
God, will afford us, under the oppreflion of bodily difeafe, the fureft fourcc 
of patience and tranquillity. In the refignation of a Chriftian to the dif- 
penfations of his Heavenly Father, is contained, not only the bare yielding 
and fubmiflion, with which a moft weak creature muft fain, of necejfyy, 
bend down beneath the hand of Omnipotence, but alfo that exalted and 
dignified compofure and fatisfaction, which refults from his ftedfaft affur- 
ance, that whatever is ordained to happen to him is for the bed and wife ft 
purpofes. In thofe cafes, where infirmity of the body is the confequenco 
tof carelefs and irregular living, the purpofes for which we are afflicted is 
evident to the flighted reflection - f and it is to be hoped that, in fuch fixa- 
tions, men are in general awakened to ferious recollection, to penitence, 
and fmcere refolutions of amendment; and if they are thus affected, their 
religion will tell them, that devout gratitude to God for having fummoned 
them, while there was yet time to bethink themfelves of their evil and to 
turn from it, will not only give comfort to their fouls, but infpire them 
alfo with a fpirit ofcalmnefs and patience, which will contribute in up 
fraall meafure to the relief and reftoration of their bodies. And thofe, on 
the other hand, who have ufed their days of health and ftrength virtuoufly, 
who have not, by indifcretion and intemperance, brought ficknefs upon 
themfelves, will find, in the periods of bodily pain and infirmity, no little 
comfort to foothe their fufferings from the recollection of the good employ- 
ment of their more chearful hours ; the gratitude and piety which fanctified 
their conduit in health will not for lake them now; it will leach them ta 
acknowledge that, if they have. ' received good from the hand of the Lord, 
they may aifp receive evil/ and though the body be opprefled, the fpirit 
*will be fuftained; and that prefent tribulation, grievous as it may be, 
which afflicts a righteous and faithful man, wifl be combated and over- 
come by the humility, the devout truftin the mercy and the wifdom of 
his God, which he will find within, ready to conlole and fupport him. 
His religious faith has taught him to know the frailties and uncertainties of 
human life, and armed him with a conflancy which will not rail him in the 
trial. 

" But, above all, at that mod folemn hour, when nothing but religion 
can fuftain us effectually, our Chriftian faith will help us to overcome the 
terrors of' the laft enemy which fhali foe fubdued/ and meet wkh fortitude 
the approach of death. The hour of mortal ditfblution derives its greateft 
power to make the firmnefs of the mind, from the apprehenflons with 
which it fills us, of that ftate to which we are going, and the tender attach- 
ment 
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ment we feel for much that we leave behind us. It is awful, indeed, and 
terrible to look forward to the tribunal of Almighty God, and the judgment 
which is "fo decide our condition through eternity ; it is afflicting to part 
from thole we love, and by whom we are beloved; This is a ftruggle of 
the fpirit which every heart mud one day feel, but which no words can 
exprefs I 

" Let us rather turn to the confideration of the refources which religion 
holds out to us under fuch a trial. When he who is about to render up his 
foul to that God who gave it, whom he knows alio (for f.om rcafon alone he 
may know Ihus much) to be ' of purer eyes than to behold iniquity / when 
he remembers,- that of the pad follies and fins of his former life, all, all are 
atone moment equally prefent in the fight of him who made man, and who 
is to judge him ; where is the courage and the poTeilion of mind which, 
unsupported but by itfelf, can look unappalled on fuch a profpeft ? — No- 
where. Let us not be deceived; there is but one fecurity from this terror; 
it is to be found in the Christian faith alone. And this faith, which has 
conducted a good man through the former courfe of his life, will attend him 
now, to revive his foul at this time of need, with the comibrtable aflurance, 
that although ' in Adam all die, yot in Chrift all lhall be made alive / to 
recal to him the gracious declaration of fcripture, that ' as Jefus Chrift was 
delivered for our offences, lo he was raifed for our j unification / and to bid 
him commit himfelf to the merciful God, who can alone judge of his fin- 
ferity, who is not 'extreme to mark what is done arails/ who has re- 
deemed us, and will ' not indeed for our righteou'nefs, but for his own 
mercy's fake/ receive and pardon the truly penitent. With fuch confbla- 
tion> the fears of death as far as they arife from the contemplation of the ftate 
whither we are going, may fu rely be overcome; and this confolation reli- 
gion bellows upon us. Nor muft we omit to mention, what is net feldom, 
we truuV feen, and a more delightful and edifying fight there cannot be, 
the example of a faithful Chriftian dying full of heavenly compofure, re- 
signing without a figh every thing that is called happinefs in this li fey and 
already anticipating the glories and the joys of that fcene, wherein the 
heart of the righteous hath its treafure. We have heard the difmal hiftory 
of the laft hours of fome of thofe unhappy men who have fignalized them- 
feives in the odious ranks of infidelity ; and a moft awful leflbn they afford; 
they have borne an involuntary teftimony to the value of religion ; and who 
that hears of them muft not join in deprecating the terrors of fuch a difib- 
Iotion, and fervently praying that he may not, at his death, be thusdeferted 
by every thing that fhould' confole the parting fpirit, but that * he may die 
the death of the righteous/ and that his end may be full of that peace* 
•which the world cannot give/ and which, above all, the world 'can 
never take away/ P. 219— 227. 

As to Mr. Sandford's ftyle, it is in general pure and correct : but 
we beg leave* to objeci to the ftru&ure of feveral of his periods, 
which is long and involved ; and of this the difcerning reader 
will have perceived more than one example in the ample quotation 
which is above made from the work. We could mention a tew other 
trifling blemifhes ; but thefe, fhould another edition be called for by 
the Public, wilj readily occur to the ingenious author himfelf, who, 
we can fee, has ftudied with care the heft models of compofition, and 

mo. xlvii. vol. xu. C drawn 
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drawn his di&ioh rather from " the pure wells of Englifh undefiled*, M 
than from the glittering *' workshops," as Cicero would have called 
themf, of modern fophifts, and of popular and fa£hionable de- 
cJaimers. 

Upon the whole, we venture to recommend thefe fermons to the 
attention of our ferious readers, whether young or old. While they 
are edified by the piety, they will be pleafed with the illustrations, 
difplayed in the volume ; and to this may be added, the praife of fome 
ingenious fpecimens of Biblical criticifm. For fuch a line of ftudy 
we conftdcr Mr. Sandford as admirably qualified ; and, # fhould lie 
'perfevere in it, we can predi&, that his labours will be attended 
with no ordinary degree of fuccefs. 



The Maid of Lochlin $ a Lyrical Drama: with Legendary Odes and. 
other Poems. By William Richardfon, A. M. Profeflbr of Hu- 
manity in the Univerfity of Glafgow. i2mo. Pp. 124, Vcriior 
and Hood. 1801. 

« HHHE fubjea" of this drama " is taken from the Poem of Fin- 
JL gal, attributed to Offian:" the fcene of a&ion is " the re- 
fidence of the King of Lochlin, with its vicinity on the coaft of 
Lochlin;" and the conduct of the piece is aflifted by " employing the 
northern mythology.' 9 This latter idea, the author informs us, 
** was fuggefted by a perufal of Mallet's Hiftory of Denmark; and 
the powerful imitations, by Mr. Gray, of the Scandinavian Poetry.** 
'The dramatis perfona are: Starno, King of Lochlin ; Fingal, King of 
Morven\ High Prieftof Odin; Meffenger; Queen of Lochlin; Agn- 
decca ; Priejis, Bards, Soldiers, Page, and female Attendants, Th* 
ftrfk aft opens with a dialogue between Agandecca and the Queen, 
in which the latter attempts to diffuade the heroine from her attach* 
ment to " the King of woody Morven." Their converfation is in- 
terrupted by a Meffenger, who defcribes " a bloody conflict" which 
had taken place between the Princes, in which Fingal had been vic- 
torious. By the conjoined mediation of the rival chieftains, Starno 
is induced to acquiefce in a former promife relative to the union of 
Fingal and Agandecca. Difconcerted, and nearly overcome with 
joy, Agandecca retires; and Starno, Fingal, and attendants enter 
with banners and a flourUh of martial mufic. To a chorus of bards 
fucceed the congratulations of the Queen; after which, Starno and 
Fingal enter into a folemn compact of peace and amity. 



" Fingal. Ye fpirits of my fathers ! 
Who have your palaces in golden clouds, 



* See Dr. Johnfon's admirable Preface to his Dictionary, 
t Rketorum Officin*. Orat. ad Brut. iii. 

Borne 
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Borne on the pinions of the rapid winds ; 

Who oft defcend to me in radiant dreams ; 

And often grant me the propitious gale, » 

And turn a fide the darknefs of the fiorm ; 

By you I fwear, my willing arm (hall ne'er 

Trefpafs again ft the weal and peace of Lochlin. 

€t Storm. And thou, great fpirit of tremendous Odin 1 * 
Who, cloth'd with lightning, from thy hall of thunder 
Defcetxdeft on the rainbow ; and in wrath, 
And with thy flaming brand, hew'ft down the ranks 
That impioufly defy ihy swran power : 
By thee I fwear, it thou approve, to bide » 
By the conditions of this folemn league/' 

At the end of the a£t, in a foliloquy of Starno, we learn hys dark 
intentions refpe&ing the aflaffination of Fingal. — The fecond a<St 
opens in the temple of Odin, where the High Prieft delivers the fol- 
lowing inftructions to his affiftants : 
" Go then, prepare 

AH that with thy holy purpofe can amaze, 

And (hake the worfhipper with awful horror : 

Prepare your rapid thunders, and the gloom 

Of preternatural and fudden darknefs: 

For thefe the preflure of the time may need/' 

After their departure, Starno enters to the High Prieft. Havir 
fettled a plan of future conduct towards Agandecca, the High Priell 
retires, and Starno remains in the temple to meet his daughter who 
immediately enters* The King ofLoehlin extorts a vow from Agan- 
decca, and then maligns the character of Fingal ; after which the 
High Prieft re-enters, and, with religious terrors, Chakes tfce rcafon 
of the Princefs. The act concludes with the following ode, deli- 
vered, with emotion, by the High Prieft : 

" Balder,* down th* ethereal road 

Urge thy unremitting fpeed ; 
All the force and fwiflnefs goad 

Of thy light-difFufing fteed. 
Prone upon the weflern brine 
Pour the blaze of thy decline j 
Far let th* amber radiance flow, 
And all the vail expanfe with red effulgence glow* 

" Hoary Niordf bids his tide 

Part before the founding hoof, % 
And the fpar-laid paflage guide > 

Skinfax \ to the coral'd roof. 



* The Northern ApolIo, , / one*of the fons of Odin, 
f Anfwering to Neptune, the fovereign of the fea. 
% The horfe on which Balder rode through the flcy yiftead of travelling 
in a flaming chariot. 

C 2 Various 
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Various gems with mingled rays 
Rival there the noon-tide blaze : 
Yet, O hear my ftrong beheil ; 
Nor, Balder, linger long, lur'd by the genial feaft. 

" Speed (hce down the per'lous fteep ; 

And aneath (he'chryital arch, 
Thro* the regions of the deep, 

Slack not thy noclumat march ; 
But thy morning hills with gold 
Crown again, and foon behold 
Writh'd in th agonizing grafp, 
Death, grinning fierce and fell, the youth of Albion clafp.'* 

The third act opens with the fcene of a magnificent chapel in the 
palace of Starno, which the Priefts of Odin enter in folemn pro- 
ceffiori. This act contains the religious preparations and folemni- 
ties previous to the expected nuptials of Fingal and Agandecca; 
but, owing to the conduct of 'the heroine who, fufpec ting treachery, 
dafhes to the earth a poifoned cup which fhe had been commanded 
to prefent to her intended lord, the machinations of Starno are foiled* 
Ullin, the infpired bard attendant on Fingal, delivers the following 
beautiful and energetic ode, addreffed to the High Prieft of Odin, 
which, we can almoft venture to aflert, will not fuffer by a compan- 
ion 'with Gray, to whofe manner our author feems particularly 
partial : 

" Panting on, with meafur'd hafte, 
The raven wings the wide aerial walte. 
Red of eye, and talon fell, 
Behold the minifter of hell! 
Pontiff to daunt thy (hrinking heart with fear, 
Heard you not ruftling by, the baleful pennon near ? 

" Blafted by a noxious breath, 
That blew at even acrofs the wizzard heath, 
On a fcath'd pine's fmoulder'd bough 
The bird of vengeance refts, and now 
Whets his terrific beak, foon in thy bread 
To tear thy mangled heart, and cling to the repauV' 

If the above be at all inferior to Gray, it is merely in point of po- 
lifli ; — not in energy or fublimity. 

Ullin, in the fourth act, when warning Fingal of the dangers 
which furround him, and urging him to depart from the land of Loch* 
lin, utters the following beautifully picturefque lines: 

" As now I mus'd along the filent fhore, 
Loft in a maze of guelles and conje&ure, 
Sudden athwart the twilight fky, a ftar, 
Startling the penfivenefs of meek-eye'd eve, 
Flew, and behind it left a golden track, 
Till down it vaniuYd in a bulky dell : 

Then 
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Then from that dell, a piteous wail arole 

So melting, yet to dreary, and fo wild, 

As if fome lonely di fern bo died fpirit • 

Plain 'd to the litt'ning ftillnefs of the night. 

No common voice it was: for at this inllant, 

The r-ecoiiedion with difmay appals roe." 

In the fifth act, Starno, in the fury of difappointcd vengeance, 
fiabs his daughter; and, afterwards meeting with Fingal, urges him 
to fight ; but the latter, having given his promife to Agandecca to 
fpare her father, declines the combat till Starno compels him to de- 
fend hitnfelf. At that inftant enters Agandecca,' fupported by the 
Queen and Ullin. Struck with remorfe and horror, Starno flies from 
the lace of man to the defart; and, after the death of Agandecca, the 
piece concludes. As our laft extract from the Maid of Locblin, we 
Qui I prefent our readers with her final fpeech : 

(( Fingal! adieu! Be happy! Thou wilt long 

Preferve the mem'ry of thine Agandecca : 

And long, and often will thy tear defcend, 

And thy tale fpeak of me. Go, gallant Prince! 

And blefs thy native land. Go, and enjoy 

The glory due to thine illuflrious deeds. 

My painful ftruggle ceafes, and I feel 

Impatient of delay ; my fpirit pants 

For her departure. On thy brealr, my parent, 

On thy maternal boibm, let me lean : — 

And let my failing vifion dwell on thee, 

And let me clafp thee; and behold thee — Ob ! M — [Dies. 

After the extracts which we have given, to fay that we approve 
the piece before us would be wholly fuperfluous. The character of 
Agandecca is pre-eminently beai-tiful : it is admirably drawn, and 
ably fupported; the delineation of her conduct, impelled by the va- 
ried feelings under which fhe acts, evinces, in the poet, the niceft . 
difcrimination, tafte, and knowledge of human* nature. There are 
certain parts of this performance, however, to which we feel our- 
felves con ft rained to object. In the fecond act, Starno takes a far- 
fetched bombaftic flight, which we could wifh to fee reprefled or 
modified in a future edition. Obfohte words, harfh and drained eli- 
fions, and inftaiices of affected orthography alfo occafionally prefent 
themfelves. 

The Legendary Odes, &c. pofllfs very confiderable merit; and, at 
the end of the volume, the future biographers of Smollett will find 
fome interefting notices relative to the poetical works of that cele- 
brated author. 

-rv- ' ft^x " 

Memoirs of the Reign of George HI. to the Seffions of Parliament ending 
A. D. 1793. By VV. Bi-liham. Vol. I. 8vo. 

THE purpofe of hiftory is to record facts for the infirm t ion of 
mankind* A fubject more eventful and momentous than the 
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reign of the prefent King of thefe realms is not to be, found in the 
/annals of human tranfaccions. Whoever undertakes fuch a taflc if he 
fail in ifrtereft and utility, cannot blame his materials. It is a common 
and indeed a trite obfeivation, that valuable hi (torses are not to be 
expected while .the actions and events are frefli, the actors or their 
friends and enemies are alive. Like many trite opinions, this doc- 
trine may eafily be refuted both from reafon and experience. A writer 
who underftands that the end of hiftory is inftrudicn, the means fe- 
Je&ion, and arrangement of facts in their juft connection and depend* 
ance both as examples and warnings; who fees that it is his duty 
fairly and impartially to deliver fuch truths, and who pofleffes firm 
and fteady virtue to write the truth, and nothing but the truth, may 
be a faithful and authentic hiftorian of his own times. According to 
his talents, moral and political fcience, general learning, and parti- 
cular knowledge, his powers and habits of literary compofition, he 
may be an able, impreffive, and beneficial hiftorian of his own times 
as well as of any other. He will, probably, be a more animated 
narrator, by receiving more lively impreffions on the fubject, and by 
being more interefted in the characters and events than in thofe which 
have been conveyed to him after the lapfe of ages. The chief diffi- 
culty is adherence to ftridt impartiality, without which the primary 
quality of hiftory, authenticity, can never be fecure. In this refpecx 
an hiftorian of his own age and country is in a fituation analogous 
to a witnefs giving evidence in a caufe in which his own parents and 
family are parties; there certainly are men who delivering teftimony 
affecting even fuch friends, would fpeak t^he truth. Some of our 
belt and moft unquestionable hiftories, both ancient and modern, 
have been written by authors coeval with the fubjedts. Tbucydides, 
and his continuator, Xenophon, writing the hiftory of their own 
countries and times, admirable as their works are in moft of the other 
qualities of hiftory, have been uniformly allowed its primary ex- 
cellence, authenticity. Herodotus, conjectural and even fabulous in 
fome of the earlier portions of his delightful and valuable production, 
becomes authentic when he approaches and reaches his own times. 
Folybius, recording the military, political, and civil hiftory of the 
times in which he lived, of the nations which he was contemplating, 
and of the heroes and ft a re (men with whom he converfed, has ever 
been allowed to be the beft hiftorian of Greece, Rome, Carthage, 
and their refpective dependencies, during the iixth century of the 
city of Rome. Polybius exhibits actual fails in the relation of caufe 
and effect, while his equal in genius treating that portion of hiftory, 
but living at a different period, not unfrequently mingles the fancy 
of the poet with the narration of the hiftorian. Modern hiftorians 
have more rarely chofen for their fubject contemporary tranfactions ; 
but thofe who, competent to the ta(k of an hiftorian, have under- 
taken fuch a work have been eminently fuccefsfpl ; witnefs among 
others the mafterly production of Clarendon. There is indeed no 
•bftacle to the hiftory of prefent times which may not be furmounted 

by 
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by talents, literature, wifdom, and virtue fitted for writing any 
hiftcry. 

Though impartiality be indifpenfably requifite to authentic hiftory, , 
it is an impartiality of duty and conscience not of indifference. 
Affe&ion and admiration for one of the parties are perfedtly confident 
with the rigid delivery of truth. If I am witnefs in a caufe in which 
my father and his adverfary are the parties, while I fpeak the truth 
I may, and indeed mud, if the evidence be long and I poflefs the 
. affe&ion of a fori, (hew that I like my father better than his adver- 
fary. A judge and jury will not the lefs regard my veracity a* a wit- 
nefs, from perceiving that I have the moral feelings of a man : (the 
reader will fee that here are meant a judge and jury not Godwinian 
in their notions concerning natural affc&iqns.) Suppofe, on the other 
hand, 1 were, in delivering evidence, to manifeft a difpofition to hold 
up my own parents to reproach ; to create opportunities for reviling 
them and praifing their adverfary at their expence ; would the judge, 
jury, or by ftanders the more highly value my evidence. Farther, 
if it were unqueftionably and ftrikingly manifeft that my parents were 
highly meritorious in their general chara&er, upright in their inten- 
tions and condud, while I reprefented them as atting unworthily, 
would my credibility as a witnefs be increafed becaufe I {laddered my 
parents? Were an ancient hiftoriarrterife from the dead, he might 
very naturally afk, what is the purpofe of purfuing this analogy i 
Can any hiftorian be fo deficient in patriotifm as to fpeak falfehood 
againft his own country? we might anfwer, your furprize is natural, 
but neverthclefs its objecl is true. If an author mean to be partial, 
either for or againft his country, unlefs he be a bungler indeed, he 
will not confine himfelf exclufively todire& falfehood, but will have 
recourfe to implication, garbled evidence, hints, and other artifices 
fo well known and univerfally praftifed by thofe who wifh todifguife 
or pervert the truth. When a witnefs means to convey falfe im- 
preflions, it is of confiderable ufe to truth and jufticc if he haveonljr 
a faint and glimmering view of the fubjecft himtelf. Thus he will be 
the lefs able to impofe, unlefs upon the weak and fuperficial. It 
muft, however, be candidly acknowledged, that if a man difpofed to 
lye, profefles to write the truth concerning his own times and country, 
motives and inducements abound which do not exift concerning more 
diftant fubjt&s. This may be found in the character, fituation, fc&, 
or C2ft of the writer thus delivering fuch falfhoods. A bigoted tory 
might, perhaps, be trufted with writing the hiftory of Hannibal, 
though he would not be fit for exhibiting Marlborough. A furious 
prefbyterian might write a juft criticifm upon Horace or Cicero, that 
would not allow the due merit to h*opc or Johnfon. Indeed, though 
a writer fliouJd intend to deliver the truth, the prejudices of his pe- 
culiar fet of afTociates, or, as Lord Bacon calls them, the idol* thea- 
tric may warp his judgment without any intention of perverfion. 
Many both fpeak and write falmood, as many both fpeak and write 

C 4 nonfenft» 
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nonfenfe, * not knowing it to be fucL Inftead of cenfuring fuch a 
writer's intentions we can only regret that his party fpirit is much 
greater than his judgment. Unity of defign, however, cannot en- 
tirely proceed from a miftake of the undemanding ; — the will muft 
have its (hare. ' 

Thefe prefatory obfervations, refpe£ting the qualifications and dis- 
qualifications of an htftorian will, we truft, be found, in the courfe 
of our criticifm, by no means irrelevant to a review of the work in- 
titled, by Mr. Belfham, Memoirs of the reign of King George III. 

Our author in a few pages gives the heads of the political maxims, 
by which the Houfe of Hanover had been governed during the two 
firft reigns, and not without juftice cenfures the exclufive employ- 
ment of whigs ; thence, proceeding to the education of the King, he 
xepeats as truth the common-place mift'preftntation of a fignal and 
momentous fad. 

" The late Prince of Wales, as every literary and political reader knows, 
had imbibed the principle from Lord Bolingbroke, certainly very falutary 
and wife- whence foe ver it was derived — that a patriot king would chooiehis 
Servants according to their wifdom and virtue ; and not according to their 
party connections. Patterns of domeitic virtue, both he and his Princefs 
had devoted the ftricteft attention to the tuition of their children, and efpe- 
cially their heir. The political maxim juft mentioned had been ftrongly 
imprefled on Prince George's mind, fo as to become a great rule of his 
attachment and conduct, when, by the death of his father, he became the 
fecond perfonage in the kingdom, and of his intended choice and dele- 
gation, when Providence (liquid call him to be the firft. So thinking and 
feeling, he had not exclufively patronized whigs. This determination not 
to be king of ©ne party, the abettors of that confederary imputed to a re* 
folution to be the king of the oppofite party." 

This afitrrtibn of political engroflers, enraged that their monopoly 
was to continue no longer, fo completely refuted by the uniform con- 
duct of his Majefty, worthy indeed only of a factious newfpaper or 
party pamphlet, our author admits as a fa£r, and even as a funda- 
mental fad. On this, as a corner ftone, he commences the founda- 
tion of his hiftory. His leading propofition is, that his Majefty had 
imbibed fentiments and principles inimical to the constitutional li- 
berties of Britain. To eftablifh the theorem thus enunciated, the 
profeffed narrative is bent. A very ftrong objection, however, occurs 
in the firft ftep of his demonftration. This was the firft royal fpeech 
of our king to his parliament, declaring that the civil and religious 
rights of his loving fubjefls were equally dear to him with the pre- 
rogatives of his crown j and exprefling all the energy and animation 



* Such of our readers as are curious either to hear or perufe uninten- 
tional nonfenfe, we advife to frequent coflfee-houfes, efpeciaily tliofe where 
literature and philofophy are handled, as well a* politics, on weekdays; 
and on Sundays to liften to feclarian and methodiftical fcrmons. 

of 
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.of conftitutional freedom. To account for declarations fo diametri- 
cally oppniite to Mr. Belfham's theory, he imputes them to infince- 
rity, and gives a fpecimen of, his intentions and views by imputing 
to his Sovereign grofs fa 1 (hood. He reprefents the King as intriguing, 
through Lord Bute, to have all the friends of liberty dtfmifled, in 
order to carry the alledged arbitrary projects into fuccefsful execu- 
tion. Having attacked the moral principles and conduct of his So- 
vereign, as inconfiftcnt with integrity and veracity, he proceeds to 
revile them, as contrary to magnanimity and indeed to juftice. The 
difmiuion of Mr. Legge, chancellor of the exchequer, he imputes to 
the King's refentment, becaufe feven years before Mr. Legge had 
hot refigned his feat in parliament, to make way for Sir Simeon Stu- 
art, a relation of Lord Bute. This calumny is, however, not ori- 
ginally imputable to Mr. Beliham j our bijtorian has copied it from a 
trumpery pamphlet, publifhed in the year 1767, by the friends of 
Mr. Wilkes, under the title of a Hiftory of the Minority. We now 
find our author diverging from a profeffed (late me nt of parties into 
an account of queftions relative to the J 1 (Tenters, that belong to a 
much later period of the hiftory. At firft we were at a lofs to dif- 
cover how a celebrated pamphlet, written by Dr. Horfeley in 1787, 
could influence either the difmiflion or choice of minifters in 1761, 
we however foon found that the ftridtures upon this pamphlet were 
not foreign to the hiftbrian's defign of imputing unconstitutional 
principles to his Majefty, avowing conftitutional 5 and thus, at one 
- blow, at tacking 'both the political and moral character of the Sove- 
reign. It alfo afforded an opportunity of lugging in the di (Tenters, 
many years before they began to make fuch a buftle and uoife them* 
felves. 

Proceeding to- the campaign of 1761, our author gives a brief fum- 
mary of events, without either marking the objects of the campaign, 
the ftate of the belligerent forces, military plans, operations or re- 
fults. We do not, from this author, fee what our countrymen, al- 
lies, or enemies, propofed to do; what they actually did; much lefs 
how far either had advanced in, or receded from, the purpofes of the 
war. The hiftory now proceeds to that important negociation, the 
progrefs of which, unfolding the views of the Spaniards, induced 
Mr. Pitt to propofe immediate hoftilities; and, on being outvoted in 
the council, to refign. The ftate and views of the negociating par- 
ties ; their refpective interefts and difpofitions, are very curforily men- 
tioned; but if he does not here communicate much political infor- 
mation, he advances with his political theory, imputing arbitrary 
defigns to the King. ' The refignation of Mr. Pitt, "which, whether 
right or wrong, was notorioufly his own act, and not the refult of 
compulfion, the author profefles to confider as arifing from the ar- 
bitrary projects of the court, and its chief favourite Lord Bute.* — 

* Strange as the fact may appear, we have good grounds for aflerting, 
thatLoRp Bute was never a favourite with His Majesty! 
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Having conveyed the narrative to the rupture with Spain, he very 
juftly imputes the vigorous efforts of the campaign of 1762, to the 
fpirit which Mr. Pitt had infufed. To his narrative of the campaign 
the obfervations we made on the preceding one will ftrongly apply j but 
the more forcibly, as the atchievements of Britain this year admitted 
of a much more ftriking and forcible particularization, efpecially the 
fiege and capture of the Havannah ; exhibiting the efficacy of Britifh 
heroifm per fevering in effort againft arduous obftacles, and rewarded 
with fignal fuccefs. All we learn from this account is, that the town 
was ftrong, defended itfelf for more than two months, and capi- 
tulated ! Returning to political hiftory, our author chiefly dwells on 
perfonal invectives againft Lord Bute, which, whether true or falfe, 
are not proved by this hiftorian to be true, and indeed are very in- 
ferior copies of the party effufions of Wilkes and Churchill. The 
narrative of the peace exhibits neither the ftate nor the interefts of the 
feveral powers, nor the reafons by which their refpedtive policy was 
directed. From this narrative we cannot difcover that the peace was 
either wife or foolifh, good or bad for Britain or any of the parties 
concerned. 

The refignation of Lord Bute, fucceeded by an ad minift ration 
headed by Mr. Grenville, certainly not a tory, and fupported by the 
Duke of Bedford, was a new fact, contrary to Mr. uelfham's lead- 
ing theory of an arbitrary fyftem. Here, however, his ingenuity was 
not ft rained to frame a new hypothefisj he had only to adopt the 
hypothefis already framed to his hands. Lord Bute, the newfpapers 
and pamphlets of the times reprefented as ftill the real director, though 
others were the often fib le minifters. This rumour * our hiftorian 
ftates as an unqueftionable fact, and in various parts of his hiftory 
proceeds upon it as indubitable evidence. The courfe of the narra- 
tive now conducts us to the fcizjre of Mr. Wilkes and his papers. 
Upon this fubject our author is more impartial and moderate in his 
narrative, than from any other parts we fhould have expected. 

" The rage of party teemed more inflamed than ever, and the prefk 
teemed with political pamphlets on each fide, couched in terms of the ex- 
tremeft virulence and abuie. The e the miniftry feemed totally and wifely 
to di {'regard, till, on the appearance of the 45th number of a periodical 
publication ftyled The North Briton, containing a perfonal and very inde- 
cent attack upon the king, charging him with affirming a direct falfhood in 
his fpeech from the throne, it was in an evil hour judged expedient, for 
the vindication of his Majefty's honour, to exert every effort of government 
to refcue the fovereign from an imputation, the impreffion made by which, 
had it been regarded with the dignity of lilent contempt, would probably 



* We call it a rumour, becaufe no authentic evidence has ever been 
adduced to eftablilh its truth. As it has been a report extremely preva-' 
lert it became the hiftorian to mention it; but not as an hillortcal docu- 
ment, 

have 
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have la fled only till the 46 th number had promulgated fame new abufe, as 
impudent, as malignant, and as futile as the former. The well-known and 
aim of: avowed author of the publication in queition was Mr. Wilkes, mem* 
ber of parliament for the borough of Aylelbuy, a man of ruined fortune 
and profligate morals, who had made repeated applications to the miniftrjr 
for fome poll that might repair his mattered circumllances; but failing of 
fuccefs, probably through his total want of character, he refolved on re- 
venge ; and it is faid that he fcruplcd not openly to declare his resolution, 
to try how far it was practical to carry the licentioufnefs of writing, under 
the pretext of exercifing the liberty of the prefs. A warrant was iffued 
under the hand and feal of Lord Halifax, directed to certain of his Ma* 
jelly's raeflengers in the ufual official form, commanding them to appre- 
hend the authors, printers, and publifliers of that feditious and treafonabte 
paper. On the 29th of April, 1763, late at night, the mellengers entered 
the houfe of Mr. Wilkes, and produced their warrant, with which, on ac- 
count of the general terms in.which it was drawn, he abfolutely refufed 
compliance; but on their return the next morning, he was compelled to 
accompany them to the office of the fecretary of ilate, whence he was com- 
mitted clofe prifoner to the Tower, his papers being previoufly ieized and 
fealed, and all accefs to his perfon ftriclly prohibited. Application being 
made to the Court of Common Pleas for an habeas corpus, a writ was ac- 
cordingly iflued, directed to the conftable of the Tower; in confequence 
of which, Mr. Wilkes was brought up the next day to Well mi nfler- hall ; 
and the cafe being new and important, he was, after the pleadings were 
finifhed, remanded till Friday, May 6th, that the judges might have lei- 
fure to form their opinion. On that day, being again brought before them. 
Lord Chief Juftice Pratt, afterwards created Lord Camden, a firm and in- 
variable friend to conftitulionai liberty, proceeded to give the opinion of 
the court. He declared, as to the leading points involved in this complex 
queflion, the commitment of Mr. Wilkes to be not in ilfelf illegal, being 
jutlified by numerous precedents; and, though in Ariel contemplation of 
law the warrant of the iccretary of ftate was not of fuj)erior force to that 
of a juftice of peace — where a combination of circumftances gave a 
flrong fufpiciori of facts incompatible with the public fafety, he was fup- 
ported in the commitment even without receiving any particular informa- 
tion for the foundation of the charge. As to the fecond objection, the 
court was of opinion, that there was no neceflity for the fpecirication of 
thofe particular paflages in the 45th number of the North Briton, which 
had been deemed a libel. As to the third head, the chief jultice admitted, 
that the privilege of parliament was violated in the peribn of Mr. Wilkes.* 

On the proceedings of parliament refpecting this fubjecl, the au- 
thor merely blames miniiters for fwel ling, into importance both a 
que ft ion and perfon in themfelves infignificant. He withjuft fe- 
verity reprobates the infamous publication of the eflay on woman, 
and on the other hand manitefrs an opinion concerning its impeach- 
er with which moft of our readers and other friends of religion and 
morality will coincide. 

Our author now comes to the commencement of Mr. Grenville's 
innovating plans refpedting American taxation. The caules and rife 
of this momentous change our author exhibits faintly, and imper- 
fectly. 
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fe£Hy. Diverging to the ftate of affair? on the continent of Europe, 
he mentions the election of a king of Poland, and other remarkable 
events, but without tracing them to their caufes in the cir cum fiances 
of the times, and the characters of the principal actors. »This, in- 
deed, like many other portions of the narrative, is rather a huddle of 
detached transactions than an hiftorical feries of facts, caufes, and 
confequenccs, combined by their mutual relations and dependencies. 
Refuming the confideration of American affairs, our author proceeds 
to give an account of the colonies. Here his narrative is extremely 
vague, in general. We fliould have expe&ed from a competent hif- 
torian fuch a view of the eftablifliment, fituation, opinions, and fen- 
timents of thefe fettlements, jointly and feparately, as would have af- 
forded a clue to fome parts of their conduct. It is a fad well known 
to every one converfant with the hiftory of his country, and its de- 
pendencies, that its colonies in America originally confifted of very 
different fets of planters. The four provinces of New England re- 
plenished with republican fe£tarians, cheriftied again ft epifcopacy and 
monarchy an enmity which defcended to their pofterity. The more 
fouthern colonies were peopled with loyal fubje&s, whofe depend- 
ents continued attached to their church and king. In New England 
repugnance to the authority of the mother country firft manifefted it- 
felf; and though oppofition to taxation fpread to the fouthern pro- 
vinces, yet it was of a much more temperate kind than that which 
from the beginning manifefted itfelf in the north. The fouthern co- 
lonifts constitutionally ftated apprehended grievances. The northern 
unconditionally reprobated legal enactments as u fur pat ions of right. 
Obvious as tbis difference was, and ftrangcly as it long marked the 
proceedings of the different colonies, yqt it is not noticed by Mr. 
Belfham. The arguments for and again ft the ftamp ad refolving 
themfelves into right and expediency, have a reference to this diver- 
sity of appreheniion by the loyal and republican colonies. Accord- 
ing to the former clafs of opponents, the new imports were incom- 
patible with the privilege of Britifh fubjects, not to pay taxes, un- 
lefg impofed by themfelves or their reprcfentatives. The latter clafs 
of opponents reprobated the legiflative power of the parent country, 
as an infringement upon natural rights. Towards the firft fet, con- 
ciliation might be expedient ; towards the fecond, coercion only or 
total abandonment could be expedient. Our author's exhibition of 
the reafonings on both fides is extremely inadequate, and very much 
inferior to that of the annual regifter/ and even common magazines. 
By inferior we do not mean lefs detailed, for that a hiftory ought to 
be, but much lefs fuccefsful in conveying the effence. His parlia- 
mentary narrative is indeed a rhopfody of extrafti not an amalga- 
mation or facts akd arguments. We are now led to the 
difmiflion of Mr. Grenvilie and his colleagues. This change our 
hrflortan imputes to the machinations of what he ft vies the interior, 
cabinet, without having previoufly afcertained that the faid interior 
cabinet actually exifted. Here we solemnly call on Mr. 
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Jelsham either to prove the existence. ofthe alledged 

PARAMOUNT DIRECTION, OR TO ACKNOWLEDGE THAT HE, PRO- 
FESSING TO BE AN HISTORIAN, DELIVERS ALLEGATIONS AS 
FACTS, WITHOUT KNOWING THEM TO BE FACTS. /**, the Atlti- 

Jacobin Reviewer j, charge this per/on calling him/elf an hijlorian^ with 
tranfcribinz party rumours y unsupported by evidence^ as hijhrical truth ^ 
to be tranjmitted to pojierity. Inconfiftent as ftrin^s of conjectures are 
with the purpofes of authentic and inftruclive hiftory, they are per- 
fecjly conformable to the theory with which our author commences. 
They propofe to attach to our fovereign moral and political obloquy, 
by reprefentirtg him as deceiving and betraying his oitcnfible fervants ; 
in other words, of not being a fincere and upright man ; and of ca- 
balling with an arbitrary junto to promote ablblute power; of not 
being a true conftitutional and patriotic BritiOi king. We muft here 
continue to give our author the credit already allowed, of preferving 
unity of defign ; that uniform defign is co reprefent George III. as 
a bad man and a bad king. Lei Mr. Belfham, avowing himleif the 
author of the book before us, have the hardyhood to deny this 
charge ; if he do, we (hall ufe no weapons againft him, but thofe • 
with which we are furnifhed by himfclf. The fame fyftem of hy- 
pocrify and duplicity, exercifed for the fame purpofes, according to 
Mr. Belfham, dictated the appointment of the Rockingham ad mini - 
ftration. The Duke of Cumberland and the whigs were now, ac- 
cording to his hypothecs, the dupes of that treachery which, by his 
account, copied from party newfpapers and pamphlets, their prede- 
ceflbrs had experienced from the fame quarter. The fimple and ob- 
vious fact was, the Grenville adminiftration, whether defervedly or 
not, was, from the profecution of Wilkes, and the new fyftem adopt- 
ed rcfpedting America, become fo extremely unpopular as to be un- 
fit for longer discharging efficiently the duties of executive fervants. 
The king, agreeably to his political maxim, wifhed to have efficient 
miniftcrs, without regard to their parties. He had therefore applied 
to Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple,, who on the one hand were not tories, 
and on the other were not members of the whig junto. Thefe ftatef- 
men had not acceded to his majefty's views ; there were then three 
parties; one was going out, another would not come in ; there re- 
mained only the third, that which was now headed by the Marquis 
of Rockingham. His Majefty chofe thofe to be miniiters, who only 
at that period could be chofen. Such was the amount of the hypo* 
crify and treachery here imputed. Intending to praife the Rocking- 
ham adminiftration, but not undemanding its character, Mr. Bel- 
fham does more harm than good to its reputation by indiscriminate 
panegyrics. The miniftry in queftion, its enemies muft allow, pof- 
fefled fair intentions; and its moft judicious friends will not claim 
for it vigorous and efficient performance. 

The principal object which engaged the attention of the Rocking- 
ham adminiftration was America. On the one hand, the Grenville 
party, the devifers of taxation, and the framers of the ftamp aft, in* 
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lifted on coercive meafu res : on the other, Mr, Pitt and his adherents, 
on a difavowal of the right of taxing the colonies. Lord Rocking- 
ham wifhed to pleafe both parties. To gratify the Americans, the 
ilamp a& was repealed : to vindicate the honour of Britain, a law 
was paffed, declaring her right to legiflate for America in taxation 
and every other cafe; and cenfuring the violence of the colonial op- 
pofition. 

Mr. Bel (ham pours out extravagant eulogia upon the repeal of the 
ftamp aft, but merely mentions the declaratory law. The real fadfc 
was, as every political reader knows, that thefe two meafures of 
Rockingham policy counteracted each other. The ftamp aft had 
been oppofed in America, not as inexpedient,, but as unjuft. They 
had not pretended they could not piy the impoft, but that the im- 
pofers had no right to tax. Either the ftamp acl was a grievance, or 
was not : if a grievance, the redrefs did not apply to the fubjefl: of 
complaint; if not a grievance, why offer redrefs? If the right was 
afcertained, and we thought coercion prudent, the repeal would be 
abfurd; if not± the declaration of right would be a mere impotent 
bravado. The Rockingham plan maintained the fpeculative prin- 
ciple which the colonies reprobated, while it abandoned the practical 
benefit for which only it could deferve fupport. Patriotic difpofi- 
tions with feeble and fhort fighted policy ; temporizing, indecifive, 
and inefficient conduct obvioufly characterize the Rockingham ad- 
miniftration; but their ftamp and character Mr. BelQiam does not 
prefent. To atone for this deficiency he. continues to prefent the 
ftamp and character of his own fentiments and inculcations. Speak* 
ing of the difagreement between Mr. Pitt and the Rockingham con- 
nection, he makes the following affertion, which we tranferibe for 
our readers, typographically marked as he has marjeed it himfelf : — 
" The diffenfions prevailing amongft the patriotic leaders of the op- 
pofition, or. whig party, at this period, at once gratified the malig- 
nity and facilitated the manoeuvres of the pandemonium of Carl- 
ton-houfc." From the context and other parts of the work, we are 
to uriderftand that the daemons here defcribed are the perfonal friends 
of our fovereign, and that the archdevil was the mother of our fo- 
vereign. In this receptacle of fiends, according to Mr. Beliham, 
tranferibing as p-art of his hiftory the common-place fcurrility of fac- 
tious demagogues, a cabal favoured and patronized by our fovereign 
plotted the deftruftion of Britifh liberty. 

Proceeding with his fyftcm of abufe againft the political and mo- 
ral charter of his king, the attempted illuftration of his favourite 
pofitions brings us to the ad mini ft ration formed by Mr. Pitt, and 
afterwards known as the Grafton miniftry. The real hiftory of this 
council was, the king found the Rockingham party devoid of poli- 
tical experience and vigour, wifhingas before to have fervants fit for 
conducting the affairs of the nution, without any regaid to party, he 
again applied to the ableft iratefmen in the kingdom to form fuch a 
miniftry, leaving the particulars to the uncontrouled felection of Mr. 
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Pitt himfelf. Mr. Pitt, fo authorized, chofe a miniftry*, in which, 
from the difagreement about terms, Lord Temple would not accept 
an appointment. The Duke of Grafton was nominated firft lord of . 
the treafury. This, as mod of our readers know, is the fhort and 
fimple truth. Hear we Mr. Belfham en the fubjeft. In conformity 
to his original fyftern of attacking the moral and political character of 
the king, he reprefents the objeft of his Majefty and the Court, to 
have been, by artifice and hypocrify, to delude Mr. Pitt, that the 
alledged fecret cabal might be able (till to operate towards thedeftruc- 
tion of BritiOi liberty. When the indifpofltion and infirmities of 
Lord Chatham, preventing him from taking an a&ive part in the ad-' 
miniftration, left the principal management of affairs in the hands of 
the Duke of Grafton and his colleagues, and a miniftry jarring and 
diftraded, the weak and indifcreet meafures of that miniftry are im- 
putable to the fecret cabal, which, by the hypothefis, governed the 
oftenfible adminiftration. Thence Mr. B;lfham derives Townf- 
hend's new fcheme of taxing America; thence the whole proceedings 
of the legiflature and the Middle fex election; thence all thofe acts 
which employ the eloquent acrimony, and poignant inve&ive, of the 
renowned Junius. 

His ftridtures on the conduct of Miniftry, refpe&ing Corfica, are 
not unfounded , a wife and vigorous miniftry will not fuffer without 
oppofition the aggrandifement of France. The irreverend conduct of 
the city of London towards the King, in thecourfeof the year 1770* 
though not branded by the author with juft reprobation, is not, as from 
the tenor of the hiftory we expected, a fubjedk of praife. His account of 
the difputes about Falkland's Ifland, exhibits the principal fafis, but 
with little remark deferving either of praife or objection. The 
courfe of his narrative now brings him to the firft application of the 
Diflenters, for relief from fubferiptions. Here he enters lefs into 
theological controverfy than political expediency. Arguing on this 
principle, our author profefles to think that the friends and fup- 
porters of the eftablimed church ought to iiave abandoned the various 
fortifications which the wifdom of our forefathers has raifed round 
the national repofitory of religion, in order to gratify feclarians. 
We cannot juftly charge this doftrine with being democratical ; it is 
indeed rather oligarchical, as it would prefer the fmaller number to 
the greater; detached, and mutually difcordant, troops of non-con* 
formtfts, to the great, numerous, united, and refpeclable body of 
conforming Christians. But, though not democratical, it is Jaco- 
binical ; inculcating the deftru&ion of eftabliflitnents, and conse- 
quently anarchy. The rejeclion of the bill for making the propofed 
change, he imputes to the fecret cabal ; the exiftence of which, as 
we have feen, he uniformly affumes as a fad. But his own words 
(hew his meaning, both exprefled, and intended, much better than 
can be done by our comments. 

t€ The ill fuccefs which finally attended if could only be afcrihed to the 
predominance of that fecret and fatal influence fo frequently alluded to, 
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which feemed obfHnately bent- to thwart every meafure emanating from a 
joft, wife, and beneficial policy. So that on this, as on other occafions, a 
Dranger to the manifold virtues and excellencies of the Sovereign might 
have been pardoned for supposing the throne filled by iome fallen and malig- 
nant bigot, abfolutely ignorant of the flrit principles of civil and religious 
liberty ; or to whom thole principles appeared odious and delegable." 

The purport of this fentence we fhall not pay to our readers' un- 
derstanding fo poor a compliment as to explain. The firft volume 
concludes with 1773. 

. As that volume clearly unfolds the author's objeSs and principles, 
civH and political, moral and religious, andalfo his intellectual capa- 
city, literary attainments, and hiftorical powers, fuch as they are, 
we have devoted more time and attention to this fample, than we 
fliall give to the whole of the commodity. Mr. Belmam frequently 
interlards his narrative with latin quotations; if he thereby. meant to 
demonstrate to the reader his converfancy with the claflical authors, 
we do not think his citations fuperfluous, fince, no reader, from the 
compofuion of the work, could difcover his acquaintance with thofe 
monuments of tafte and genius. Imitating him in citation, though 
we cannot of this his firft volume, with truth, fay, ex pede Herculem, 
we can confeientioufly affirm, ab uno difce omnes. 
(To be continued.) 



A Letter to the Hon. Charles James Fox, on the Death of the late Duke 
of Bedford. 8vo. Pp. 32. 6d. Whittle, No. 3, Southamp- 
ton- ft reet ; Cobbett and Morgan, Pall-Mail. 1P02. 

IN a very early part of our work, we took an opportunity of deli- 
livering our fentiments, refpecYmg the ancient adage of the Pagan 
philofophers, de mortuis nil niii bonum ; and ventured to recommend 
a little alteration, by fubftituting for bonum the word verum, which 
feemed to us at once more confident with true Chriftian principles, 
and more conducive to the purpofes of hiftory — the information and 
improvement of mankind, lmprefled with this notion, we had viewed 
with aftonifliment the proceedings of certain individuals, and of 
certain bodies of men, on the death of the late Duke of Bedford ; 
and we had actually refolved to endeavour, at leaft, to ftcm the tide 
of popular prejudice, to ftrip oratory of its meretricious embellflh* 
ments, and, protefting again ft the fnpreme authority a (Turned by the 
fages of the Whig Club, and of the Board of Agriculture, to exhibit 
truth to the public eye in all her native colours ; when the tradt. be- 
fore us was put into our hands. The author has anticipated us not 
in our defign, but in the execution of it, and he has treated his fubjeS 
with equal fpirit and ability. He begins by telling Mr. Fox, that 
if he had fuffered his late friend to pafs quietly off the ftage of life, 
be(hou\d have left him to the judgment of his God; " But," he 
adds, *' the confequence attempted to be attached to his character, 
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by the "eulogy you thought proper to pronounce upon it in the Houfe 
of Commons, I confider to be fuch an infult on the good fenfe and 
religious principles of the great body of the people of this country, 
as is not to be pafled over without animadverfion." Here we per- 
fectly concur with the author, and alfo join with him in the doubt, 
which was mod worthy of admiration, "the patience of the hearers, 
or the aflurance of the fpeaker." But the Houfe of Commons have 
been fo accuftomed to hear extraordinary things from the mouth of 
Mr. Fox, that their (lock of aftonifhment muft long fince have been . 
exhaufted. Still we may be allowed to wonder that the very ftrange 
declaration that, by the death of the Duke of Bedford " a parent has 
keen loft to his country" (hould have been fuffered to pais without 
fotne call for the folution of the enigma, without fome demand for an 
explanation. We can only fuppofe, that as peace was the fashiona- 
ble cry of the hour, and as the Duke of Bedford had, from the origin 
of the war, invariably clamoured for peace, this pojl humous coinci- 
dence of opinion was deemed a fufficient reafon for impofing a re- 
ftraint on the feelings of refentment, the dilates of religion, and the 
fuggeftions of truth. 

" I do not underftand," purfues our author, in examining the grounds 
of Mr. Fox's afcrtion, " that the late Duke contrived to carry away bis 
immenfe property with him : but that the terra fama round Woburn and 
ellewhere lies juit where it did, when his Grace came into poifeflion. And 
this, at a time when this world is all ii\ all with us, it mult be allowed, is 
a great point in our favour. So far at lead the nation has fuftained no lofs. 
The only lofs then it has to deplore, is in the perfon of the late Duke with 
his concomitant principles. The value of the former remains therefore to 
be determined b) the value of the latter. And not having adopted the ab- 
furd fvftem of reducing all mankind to the fame ftandard of equality, there- 
by weighing, as it were, peers and porters by the pound, from the fullefi 
conviction that the different ranks in fociety have been eftablifhed by ' the 
Supreme Dif pofer for the wifeft reafons ; I confequently think, that emi- 
nence of fiat ion makes virtue or vice eminently conspicuous; and that from 
the effect produced on the public mind by per Ions poflefiing that rtation, 
their merits or demerits cannot fail to become fubjecls for very ferious con- 
iideration." 

This is a pofition wliieh we defy even the orators of the Whig 
Club, though aided by the tranfeendent talents of their illuftrious 
compeers, the prefent Sheriffs of London and Middlefex, and fup- 
ported by the Carrfngtons, the Middletons, and all the tithe-de- 
nrovers of the agricultural board, to controvert. Having thus dfta- 
bliihed his premifes, the letter-writer proceeds thus : 

" You tell the Members of the Houfe of Commons, who from a falfe de- 
licacy thought proper to hear your fulfome panegyric to the end, that * fuch 
was the admiration excited by his virtues, that to expatiate upon them t at 
large, were it proper, would be unneceilary.' To the late Duke of Bed- 
ford's virtues, I muft confefs myfelf to have been a ftranger ; for I haVe 
been taught to confider that nothing in a Christian country is entitled to the 
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name of virtue, that is not aflbciatcd with Religion. In your acceptation of 
the word, his Grace might have virtues of a very valuable kind; and it 
is not my object to depreciate them : vakant quantum valcre fiossunt. But, 
Sir, before the- public is called upon to difchargc. a debt of gratitude, it 
fhould be proved that a public debt had been fairly contracted. You and Lady 
Maynard may mourn for the lofs of a benefactor ; and you do well : but I 
do not conceive, that the ihcet anchor of a defperate party having been 
Suddenly carried away, can conliitute a fubject for real lamentation with a 
decerning public. 

'* But whatever the Duke's private virtues wore, to refrain from expa- 
tiating upon thein at large miglit perhaps be an a6t of prudence; on the 
principle, that when goods will not bear fcrupulous invef ligation, the beft 
method is to pafs them off in the lump. As this, however, is a fubject on 
which I am not qualified to enter, I ihall go no farther into it, than merely 
to point out one tran faction to notice. The late Duke, as it has been gene- 
rally underftood, began his career in life by taking a woman of notorious 
character with him as his travelling companion. This circumftance to ycu, 
Sir, who may perhaps think that the characters of wife and miilrefs differ 
only in the mere fuelling of the words, may probably be a matter of perfect 
indifference. But to thofe that call to mind the anecdote of the good old 
Bifhopi who put a Bible into the hand of his licentious Sovereign, doubled 
down at the text — * Whoremongers and adulterers God lhall judge/ — it is 
a circumftance of ferious ronfideration. Upon the fuppofition then that 
the late Duke is to be contidered as a member of the Chriltian church, fuch 
a flagrant deviation from his baptifma! engagement is not, we prcfume, to 
be numbered among his virtues. Still, Sir, acquainted as I am with the 
infirmities of human nature, I fhould have feltdifpofed to pafs by unnoticed 
this ftrong trait of juvenile indi!cretion ; had it not apparently been ftnmped 
With the final approbation of his Grace's mind. When I lee the Duke of 
Bedford on the point of appearing in theprefence of his God, bequeathing, 
according to news-paper intelligence, /\2000 per annum to Lady Maynard, 
1 cannot, with my Bible in my hands, but cinlidcr this circumftance to ba 
Something more than juvenile indilcretion; and mini leave it to yon, Sir, 
who from the convertibility of your talents arc qualified to become th» 
champion of any caufe, to give it a name." 

Having difmifled the moral principles of the Duke, our author 
next refers to his political principles, and confidcrs their tendency 
and effe&s, as conftituting grounds of public gratitude. 

" When we take a view of the late Duke, through the medium of fome 
of his companions; when we hear of his having given a welcome reception 
to the blalphemers of his God, and libellers of his King, and feejw, Sir, 
(landing forth as his idolatrous eulogizer in the Houfe of Commons, we can 
be at no lofs to afcertain the nature of thofe benefits, which, according to 

E'udgment, his country was certain to derive from his Grace, had it 
d Divine Providence to have permitted him to carry the theory he had 
into practical effect. When thefe circumstances are duly weighed* 
I am inclined to think, that you will be considered to have much over- 
charged the picture, when you represent the death of the late Duke as m 
Cubjea of public lamentation." 

Moil certainly the picture was overcharged, and the author has 

done 
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clone no more than his duty in taking the varnifh off the painter a? 
well as the portrait, and in exhibiting the political virtues of both, 

puris naturalibus. 

" You pafs on to fay, in reference to the character which you are taking 
fo much pains to fwell out, that ' every thing cenfpires to raife our won- 
der. That furrounded by dangers which have perverted and corrupted the 
.bsft difpofed minds, the late Duke remained untainted. That amid prospe- 
rity he learned the virtues of adverfity ; and that the grand Rudy of his life 
was to make his fellow citizens wiser, better, and happier?— The wonder in 
the prefent cafe is not that Mr. Fox fhould fpeak thus ; but that virtues of 
fuchan exalted nature in fo exalted a flation, fliculd have waited for the 
panegyric of Mr. Fox to bring them forth to notice. The inhabitants of 
this country are not apt to be ungrateful ; generally fpeaking, they are far 
from being trricl to mark what is done amifs in high Rations ; and arc ready 
to give full credit even to appearances, whenever they are kept up. And 
in times like the prefent it is particularly to be wifhed that they lhould do fo* 
Admitting your abatement, therefore, the wonder is that we fliould have 
remained fo long in ignorance, with refpecl to the particular nature of the 
late Duke's benevolent plans and employments for the public welfare ; and 
that, after all the good reported to have been done by him, ,we fhould yet 
have to enquire in what way, and by what means his ' fellow citizens' (as 
you call them ; but as I (hould fay, his fellow subjects,) have been made 
either wiser, better, or happier by his exertions. What may have been the 
effects of the late Duke s private attachments, and the benefits derived in 
confequence of thole attachments, from what you call his unbounded mu?iifi- 
etnee, no perfon is fo well qualified to afcertain as yourfelf; and I feel no 
hie li nation quoad hoc to difputc your teflimony. The wonder therefore in 
my eyes on this occafion, docs not attach to the object to which you have 
directed them ; but to the circumftance of a peer of the realm, an heredi- 
tary guardian of the Crown, a perfon born to princely honours and a 
princely domain, degrading himfelf fo far, as to become a companion with 
an infamous republican, and a notorious atheifi. — That a man, who by his 
extravagance and gambling had reduced himfelf to the humble condition of 
living in the character of a pensioner on his idolizing friends, fhould embrace 
the wild projector of any vifionary theory, however diforganizing its pro- 
cefs, which promifed to lift him above his prefent flate of need and de- 
pendence, by placing him either at the head of a directory, or in the chair 
of a Conful, does not in the leall tend to raife our wonder. But, confider- 
ing Dukes to be poflcfled of the common fenfe of other men, it flrikes us 
. to be (omething wonderful, nay « paffing flrange/ that a perfon of that dig- 
nity and flation fliould quietly fufTer a popular demagogue to put a faddle 
on his back, and a bridle in his lips, for the pur pole of firft riding, and 
afterwards, when galled, jaded, and bemired, in gratitude for pafi fervice, 
trampling him under foot. 

The remarks on the public utility of his Grace's purfuits, which 
include fome pointed, but juft, reflections on the Board of Agricul- 
ture, are in fuch perfeft unifon with our own fentirnents on that 
fubjeft, that we fliall extract them at length. 

" You fay that the late Duke ' was not fo much diflinguifhed from others 
by his high birth or opulent fortune, as by a peculiar character, which ie 
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owed entirely to the native force and vigour of his own mind, which led 
him to the purfuit of utility: and that one great feature of his character was, 
that he neglected what was merely ornamental, and devoted his whole at- 
tention to public utility,* I might have been at fome lots to have under liood 
what meaning this prominent feature in the Duke's character had been in- 
tended to convey, had you not yourfelf enabled us to read it; by informing 
us, that ' fome who know how much the welfare of the country depends 
upon agricultural improvement, and how the Duke more than any man has 
been initruraental in promoting it, could mew that in this refpeel ne confer- 
red the molt folid obligations on his country ; and that his Grace considered 
this purfuit as the molt ufeful in which he could be engaged.' — The acme 
then of the Duke's character is to be taken from his extentive ufefulnefsas 
a member of an agricultural fociety ! — I muj* ennfefs, I did nol know that 
this was the character, in which a noble Duke could moft contribute to the 
welfare of his country ; or that the talents of your late friend, eliimating 
them by your own fiandard, could, by this exertion of them, make his feP 
low fuojecls either ivher or better. In handing the name of an hereditary 
counfeltor of the King down to pofterity, that no more dirt inguifhed excel- 
lence mould be pointed out to notice, than that he was an intelligent farmet 
or pod practical grazJer, would, In any age but in one fo eminently difiin- 
* guimed as this is for the confufion of all order, have been contidered to be 
moVe the language of a libel, than of panegyric. The ton of Sirach, 
whofe authority, it is prefumed, may have (omc weight, had formed an 
Opinion on this fubject. * How (fays he) can he get wifdom that holdetti 
the plough, and that glorieth in the goad ; that driveth oxen, and is occu- 

" pied in their labours, nnd whofe talk is of bullocks? He giveth his mind 
to furrows, and is diligent to give the kine fodder. Thefe (hall not be 
fought for in public counfel, nor (it high in (he congregation, nor under- 
stand the fentence of judgment ; they cannot declare ju'tic e and judgment; 
and they (hall not be found where parables-are fpoken. But they will main* 
tain the date of the world, and all their defire is in the work of their craft/ 
Ecclef. 38. 

" We, who are not of the moJern fchool, cannot be perfuaded that thefe 
employments, how neceffary foever in their way, are the employments, m 
whichaperfon of exalted ftation can be moft ferviceable to his fellow citi- 
zens. Whilft the farmer is ' maintaining the ftate of the world,' by his 
labours in the field, the Peer, we think, may be better employed in pro- 
moting the honour of God, and the welfare of ibciety in a more dignified 
department. ' R ightcoufnef*,' we are told, 'exalleth a nation/ And we 
are given to underhand, from the beft authority, that ' if we leek the king- 
dom of God and his righteoufneis, all things neceffary to our temporal wel- 
fare (hall be added unto us.' A doctrine not to be taken in the letter, for 
the encouragement of idlenefs, but intended to lead rational minds to this 
important conclution, that the real profperity of a nation does not depend 
fo much on the induftrv, as on the religious character of its inhabitants. 
This, Sir, I am aware is not the. language of a world living without God; 
but it is the language of the Bible — a book, which, if the authority of the 
late Sir W. Jones has any weight in your judgment, and provided your 

. own habits of life have not prejudiced you againfl it, will reward you tor 
all the attention you can poflibly pay to its contents. 

, u But, Sir, taking the Duke in the fcale in which you have placed him, 
as one of the mod efficient members of an agricultural fociety ; before we 

can 
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can ascertain his precife weight even in that character, we muft be able to 
determine, to what extent thefe falhionable boards of agriculture, which 
have furnifhed To many hobby horses for Speculating theories to ride upon, 
have contribated to the general welfare of the community. Upon this 
head I mull confels, my mind is far from being made up. And I fhould 
nol b*s furprifed ii' John Bull, always too ealy to be impoled upon, (a 
part of his character to which you, Sir, Hand much indebted) fhould in a 
very few years find out that £.3000 per annum of the public money, might % 
bave been much better employed, than in the Support of a board of agri- 
culture. In confequence of this novel eftablithment, we have indeed heard 
of the value of a cow of ordinary iize railed up to the enormous furo of 
from one hundred and thirty to one luntlred and fifty guineas: of a Leicef- 
terihire grazier, whofe farmiug (peculations ended in total bankruptcy, let- 
ting a fingle bull to a noble Lord for forty guineas the feafon : and of ano- 
ther grazing Lord refuting eight or nine hundred guineas for one hundred 
ewes. And, what almott daggers credulity, we have been told of a fingle 
cam lei for one 'thou fand two hundred guineas ibr the year, if not at a itill 
higher price. But, imaginaty and real value are two very different things, 
\s >rds may fell their race hories for five hundred or a thou land guineas each, 
if they can get gamblers to give the money; and even at iuch price, as 
gambHrng stock, they may turn to account. But oxen and ftiecp are only fo 
tar valuable as they contribute to the fupply of the real necessities of the com- 
munity. Whilft therefore John Bull eats his beef and mutton much 
dearer than he did, before thefe agricultural foe ie ties were fet on foot, I am 
at a lofs to find out the advantage that has been derived to the public from 
thefe grazng experiments. Lafi winter, if I mil "take not, we heard of an 
ox fatted by die late Duke to an enormous tize, at an expence probably 
that would have furnimed three or four oxen for the market; and of another 
bead of extraordinary carcafe, killed and fold out at the price of 2s. 6J. per 
pound, at a time when the indiiilrious poor were in a Mate bordering on 
absolute i tar ration. Now if we are to feed up monfters, that a gazing 
crowd may be gratified with the sight at a ihilling per head, it is bne thing; 
but if cattle are to be railed thrfooJ, it is another: in fuch cafe the (hilling 
thrown away on an unprofitable fight, will be better fpent with the butcher, 
for meat fold at a more rea Ion able price, in proportion as it is lefs leaded 
with costly fat ; as it lefs « tallows in the cawl and on the kidneys/ 

" So far then as the late Duke's £7ytsi*£ employments, which you defcribe 
as doing the highefl honour to his memory, are concerned, the word utility 
as applied (o his Grace's purfuits, muft lie con fide red to be a word of at 
leaf* doubtful acceptation. But fhould this Ipecious word utility be meant to 
apply in any degree to the projected plan for converting the patrimony of 
the Church into lay property, by felling the tithes and rendering the Clergy 
penlioners on the State, the favourite tchemc of our modern improvers, and 
for which the various false reports of agricultural furveyors have been in- 
tended to prepare the public, I can have no doubt on my mind with refpeft 
to the fenfe in which the word ought to be taken. In fuch cafe what may 
be a matter of great utility to one party, will be a fpecies of robbery to ano- 
ther. A robbery which an act of parliament may indeed make legal 1 but 
which no act of parliament can pollibly render^/*. 

" But 

«« • To enter at large into this subject, would lead into a wide field.— ' 
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" But as this, (to make ufe of the language of an intelligent writer on 
thisjiibjecl,) 'is the wickedcll idea a profligate and unprincipled mind 
ever ferioully conceived/ 1 heartily with, for the credit of your late friend 
that die utility, to .which his agricultural purfuits were directed, had had a 
different object in view. Unhappily, however^his Grace's fpeeches in 
parliament have afc.ertained that point with too much clearness and deci- 
llon, lo admit of a doubt. Such, then, being the cafe, it may well fuit the 
views of an amphibious and abject Aflbciateof a French National Inftitute, 
(whofe recorded t complacency towards the fubverters of the throne and 
the altar in a neighbouring country, fpeaks, in a language too plain to be 
milunderftood, the nature of his regard for them in this) to lblicit fubferip- 
tions for a monument to your departed friend. But ail found members of 
the Church, and the Clergy more especially, will take care how they clali 
themfelves with di {Venters of every denomination, (whole proceedings in 
their agricultural character have been marked by an uniform hoftility to the 
moil ancient and mod facred eftablifhment of the realm,) for the purpofe of 
handing down to pofterity the memory of a man, whole attachment to their 
order they have iii«:h cogent reafons to queliion." 

If, indeed, the nation be to be difgraced by feeing a flattie creeled 
to the memory of this young nobleman, let it at lead be placed in a 
fpot fo appropriate that the motive for its ere 61 ion cannot be the fub- 
je&. of a doubt. For the fake of confiftency, indeed, three ftatues, 



The words public utility have indeed a very plaufible found. But knowing 
that 'evil is not to be done that good may come/ I conceive that no 
nation can long profper by the adoption of unjuft maxims of pol cy. On 
the fuppofition then that the notions on this fubjeci, which have been 
induftrioufly circulated and haflily adopted, were correct ; and that the 
efTeft of tythe on agriculture has neither been mifreprefenfed nor miftinder- 
ftood, the contrary of which we know to be the truth ; ft x T I lhould the time 
come, when Jiublic utility is to be made the paiiport to f.ngrant injustice, the 
bolitical fun of a nation feeking to thrive by fuch means, mult be con- 
sidered as felting apace. — When property held by th-j moi ?.ncient and in- 
defeaflble title, — a title uniformly recognized by our laws I auctioned by 
Magna Charta, and protected by the Royal Oath, — lhall not be able to with- 
ftand the facrilegious invafion of theoretic reformers, under the fpecious 
pretence of public utility ; we mu ft no longer talk of our boated conflitu- 
tion ; we have then entered alas! on that venturous chapter of political 
experiment; which, not, flopping with the Church, will eventually termi- 
nate, as it already has done in more cafes than one, in gene al confufion. 
For, according to the gradation fo well marked out bv"Mr. Burke, ' the 
principles and examples which lead to ecclcfiaflical pillage, lead directly 
thence to the contempt of all pVefcriptive titles, thence to the pillage of 
*// property, and thence to universal defolation." 

" j*. See a Letter from the Right Honourable Sir Jnfcph Banks, Knight of 
the Bath, Baronet^ one of His Majesty s most honourable Privy Council, and Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society of London 1 ! ! to the Citizens, Pre h* dent, and Secreta- 
ries of the National Institute of France ; publilhed in Cobbett's Political Rc- 
■giller for April 3d,^802. See alfo the able Animadveriions on that Letter 
m the fame Number/* 

we 
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wc conceive, (hoti'd be erecVd on three different fpots* in comme- 
moration of his Grace's moral, political, and agricultural virtues. 
The proper fituation for the firft we fhall not prefume to indicate ; 
but the fecond might, with •perfect propriety, be placed near the 
fpot occupied by the fcaff-ild in Palace-yard, whence the patriotic effu- 
flonsof Mr. Fox are copioufly poured forth to the gaping multitude; 
it would there be attended with the wonderful advantage of affording 
the orator a frequent opportunity for apoflrophifing the marble repre- 
sentation of his departed friend, and, at the fame time, for exhorting 
his conftituents to emulate his* virtues. And the mod appropriate 
fit nation for the third ftatue would unqueftionably be the centre of 
Smithfield, where the drovers might regard it with fui table venera- 
tion, and the fat oxen low in gratitude to the memory of their boil 
benefaclor. 

Having recorded thefe fuper-eminent virtues of his friend, it might 
have been expefted that Mr. Fox would have flopped, without ppe- 
fuming to depift the clofing fcene of his life. But what effort is too 
daring for his mind, what tafk too difficult for his afpiring genius to 
attempt? We almoft fhudder to follow him ; he reminds us of the 
anxious folicitude of D'Alembert and his aflbciates to make the 
exit of their apoftle, Voltaire, cot rejpond with the part he had acled. 
The Duke's l( exit" faid his panegyrift, *' correfponded with the 
part he had a£ted." What a croud of reflections here obtrude theni- 
felves upon our mind ! But the author has himfelf done fuch ample 
juftice to his fubjeft, that any comment of ours would be fuperfl uoup. 

" You proceed to fay, that ' in the laft trial that awaited him, it was to 
be feen how lie would be afTecled by bodily torture, and the near profpeel 
of dillblution. At a moment like this it might have been excuiable (\ou 
fay) if his feelings had 'been concentrated upon his own fufierings, and the . 
awful event which awaited him.' It might indeed, S : r, have bj-n not only 
excu fable, but it was to be ex pe fled that at fuch an awful moment, had the 
Duke be -mi one of Religion's favoured children, Rel:«;ii.-n would not have 
f Ailed to ma.k him for her own. 'Some fond deiiiv, 'nine eager hope, 
foine longing after immortality/ would at tuch a c.i!is, it is preiumed, not 
fail to have di'covered itlelf. * No fuch thing. * The Duke (you tell us) 
was ilill himfelf.' He died alas ! and/ made no s{pn * In other words, he 
died, according to your account, of his exit, as he had lived; apparently 
without God in his thoughts. ' The welfare of others Hi!! cngrcjjldh\% at- . 
tentioii. Indifferent to his own fitunlion, he coolly employed the few 
minutes allotted him, in making various arrangements which might fecure 
the comfort of thofe who were to live when he was gone.' What enviabte 
diiintcreffednefs! — 'At lafl he rcligued his being with all the fortitude and 
resignation of thofe, who have b en held up to the imitation of mankind/ 

" This language, Sir, fuppoli n<r it to have been addrclii'd to heathens * 
afTemblcd in a Roman fenate, would have fui ted the hearers ; but considered 
as addrefibd to Chriftians in a Christian a::embly, the words fortitude and 
resignation fliould have been exchanged for thofe of sewh >s ajiathy and carnal 
indifference. We have heard that tne infidel Hume died in this it ate. Wc ' 
have been alfo told, that his biographer, Dr. A lam Smithy one of the fam« 
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' fchool, when in extremis, wrote to an intimate friend for the purpofe of 
attiring him, that he too pollefTecl the mod perfect indifference and eompo- 
fure at the app.oach of death. And it is poffibie that your own latter end 
may correfpond with that of your friend \ indeed there are fome circum- 
ftances in )our hiiiory, which render fuch an event to be expected. You, 
Sir, it Is more than probable, may be perfectly calm, compofed and indif- 
ferent about the concerns of futurity in your latter moments; and it is pof- 
lible too, you may leave a friend behind, who may bring forth fuch a cir- 
cumftance to the world, as a conclu five demon ft ration of \\ie Jictfection of 
your character. But, Sir/ fuch fcenes are too difgraccful to a Chriftian 
country, to be held up to imitation. They are calculated for exhibition 
before the philosophers of the French National Institute*; but not before 
the fober Senators of a people, which, though corrupted, is not, thank 
God, fo far philofophized, as to have adopted for its creed, that * Death is 
an eternal sleep? 

" To blazon forth therefore fcenes, over which common prudence 
would caft a veil ; to draw the picture of a man of diftinguiflied qualities, ' 
dying in a Chriftian country the boafted death of an unenlightened heathen, 
without the lead apparent concern for the (late of his foul and the things of 

. a better world, as if no fuch thoughts had ever poflefled his mind ; ' for the 
fake (as you fay) of impieiling his great example on the public, that men 
may lee it, that they'may feel it, that they may talk of it in their domeftic 
circles and hold it up to the imitation of their children ; < — is, Sir, to romjkre 
en visiere all regard to decency ; to outrage the feelings of every ferious 
man ; and we are only grieved to fee the tone of morals in this country 
funk fo low, as to tolerate fuch a grofs infult on the character of a religious 
nation. 

" It was not expelled that the death of the late Duke would be the death 
of a Sa'nt : or that his latter moments would exhibit any ftriking traits of the 
humble, the penitent, the faithful Chriftian : but, on the (core of his 
Grace's religion, I fliould not have prefumed to have hazarded an opinion ; 
confidering that he is in the hands of God; had not my obfervations been 
provoked by your offenfive expofition of your friend's latter moments. In 
the bowels of charity I (hould have hoped, however appearances might 
have been againft it, and whatever I might have heard to the contrary on 
his Grace's lubjeel ; that the minifter of his pariih at Woburn had it in his 
power lo bear confeientious teftimony, either that his Grace's days had 
been devoutly fpent in a regular attendance on the eftabliflied ordinances of 



•• * It may not be incurious to mark the different impreflions made on 
the minds of men of different talents, by the merits and qualifications of the 
diftinguiflied fages of this illuftrious body. While, on the one hand, we 
ice Sir Joseph Banks holding them up to the admiration of Europe as ' the 
fast literary society in the world," and publicly proclaiming the honour of be- 
ing admitted as their aflfociate, to be ' the highest and mo a enviable litany dis- 
tinction? thus complimenting the National Inftitute of France at the ex* 
pence of the Royal Society of London ;— we behold, on the other, the 
vigorous genius of Mr. Burke defcribing them, in the plain and forcible lan- 
guage of truth, as 'a set of literary men converted into a gang of robbers and 
StsasshuS— «s f a den of havocs aid banditti assuming the garb and tone of an 
J:aa^ofjiUlotofkors^ 

religion* 
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religion, and that no engagements had been differed to encroach on the 
public fervices of his God— or that his la ft moments had been marked by 
Jonae ex predion of concern for the omillion of thefe duties, and themilap* 
plication of the talents you tell us he poi felted. This Sir, I mould have 
hoped ; and hoping, as Mr. Burke lays/ ' ihould willingly have left him to 
the heralds/ had not you, by making the unfanctificd exit of your late friend 
a prominent feature in your pauegy ric, pointed out that part of his Grace's 
character to particular con (i titration. 

" 1 have now done, Sir ; and done what I conceived to be my duty : 
trufting that the people of this country, though not altogether what might 
be wiihcd, are fti 1 not funk lb low in character or principle, as to give 
implicit credit to your language. 

" Trufting, moreover, that the rifing youth, to the found nefs of whofe 
principles, both as Englishmen and Chriliians, I look forward for the pre- 
servation of our glorious conltitution, will, on the ground of the known 
adage, ' Laudari a laudato maxima ktus est,* ever bear in mind, when they 
read the hyperbolical eulogy under conii deration, that it was s/iaiemty 
Giarles James Fax J' 

We cannot conclude without ferioufly recommending this pam- 
phlet to all the admirers of the late Duke of Bedford, who have not 
renounced the principles of Chriftianity ; or who do not prefer the 
vague morality of the pagan philofophers to the pure fyftem of ethics 
to be found" in the gofpef of Chrift. As it has been lately aflerted, 
that all the Great Men, whofe virtues and talents have adorned their 
country, either in Church or State, have been educated in public 
fchools, in the rrioft confined fenfe of the word, and that the moft 
profligate characters in our univerfities have received their education 
in private fchools, it may not be improper to ftate, that the late 
Duke of Bfdford was educated at Weltminfter*, and Mr. Fox 
at Eton; and that Usher, Tillotson, and Barrow, with a long 
train of equals y and not a few fupcriors, imbibed their principles an4 
their knowledge at private fchoolst. Jt is not the objeci of this 
ftatement to draw a general inference from partial premifes; but 
merely to oppofe fa 3 xo fiction. 

An 



* In one of the moil lamentable inftances of abandoned profligacy which 
have recently formed the lubjecl of let$al dilcutfion, it was ftated by the 
advocate lor the proiecution, that die culprit " received his early im/trasshns at 
Westminster sdoa?" 

+ Archbishop Usher received his education at a private fchool re- 
cently eftablilhcd in Dublin by two Scotchmen, who had repaired to that 
capital for the pur|xjfe of maintaining a correlpondcnce between th# Scotch 
and Iriih Proteftants. Tillotson was the Ion of a Dilfenter, and was 
educated at a dhTenting icnool in Yorklhirc. Bakrow, indeed, was firft 
fent to the Charter Houfe, but, after remaining there two years and a hal£ 
during which time he was remarkable for nothing but his Ik ill in bruiting, 
His quarreifome d^potition, and his profligate conduct, which was carried 
to fuch an extent, that his father was known to pray* that, if it pleated 

God 
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Barrow 'j Effhy on Education. 
[Continued from VOL. XI. P».392.J 

WE relume the analyfis of this able and interefling work at the 
fifth chapter, on the Choice of a School. The confederations on 
which this important queftion ihould be determined are here ftated 
to be the literary and moral character of the mailer, his temper, his 
induftry, his external appearance and perfonal accompli fhments ; — 
his place of re fide nee and his attachment to our constitution in 
Church and State. This lad fubjecl introduces fome pointed remarks 
on the impropriety of placing our fons under Diflenters, and the 
ftill greater impropriety of intrufting their education to foreigners. 

Chap* VI. — On confuting the Genius in order to determine the Pro- 
feffion, is a concife and mafterly difquifition, whether particular men 
are endowed with talents adapted to particular purpofes only ? After 
examining this queftion by argument, authority and example, the 
author concludes that our intellectual powers differ by nature in de- 
gree, but that they differ in kind by accident alone. This is, how- 
.cver, a queftion where much may be faid on both fides; the maxim 
of poeta nafcitur non fit 16 univerfallv believed, though probably fuch 

• fuperiority of talents arifes from fuperior organization, and hence 
.hereditary genius may be rationally accounted for. In this chapter 
the parent is recommended neither to deftine his fon from his birih 
to any peculiar employment, nor afterwards leave the employment 
wholly to his own choice, unit fs confidently with prudence. It is 
further recommended here to the parent to fix his fon's occupation in 
fome meafnre according to his fortune, his abilities, his paffions, and 
his wiihes, but in all cafes to avoid deception. 

" In order to reconcile the fon to his pro r eflion (fays Dr. Barrow) an ar- 

• tifice is often practifed by the parents which I can by no means recommend. 
Its i neon veniencies are ft udiouflv kept out of light left they fhould excite 
Afguft, and its advantages placed in the moft favourable point of view that 
they may fecure his attachment. Deception in the management of children 
is never juftifiable in its principle, and feldom finally heneficial in its 
effects. In the prefent iniiance when the youth finds toil and difficulty, 
where he had been taught to expect only eaie and plea! u re, the di appoint- 
ment of his hopes will be aggravated by his relent men t of the impolition ; 



God t# take either of his fons from him, it might be Isaac, he was taken 
away as incorrigible ; and was fent to Fclflead in Kflex, where he laid the 
foundation of his religious knowledge, and acquired the means of beaming 
what he afterwards did become. This note is addrelled, like a copy of 
verfes which we once read, " to him who knows it to be defigned for him ;" 
and h will, we truft, receive it, as it is meant, as a iirong proof of our re- 
fpecltj moderation, and forbearance. 

and 
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and what was dcGgited to attach him to his fituatton wit! be among (I th« 
firlt cautes of diilike ami dticonteul. Let him be rather told at once, what 
he wili always tiu*i to be ti\ie, that care and labour are the lot of man ia 
every department of life ; th.it fuccefs is generally proportioned to exertion, 
and that difficulty is one of the mod equitable meafuresof merit-" 

Chap. VII. On the Eftimation,tbe Treatment^ and the Grievance* 
of the Majrers of Academies. — -This chapter fcems altogether original. 
It contains much interefling and important matter, and forms aa 
eifay well worthy of fe pa rate publication. Here the artifices of the 
lower clafs of fchool matters, and the errors of weak parents are ftatedr 
without referve, and .cenfured with equal freedom; and hence the 
chapter is likely to give offence as well as information. The hard- 
flaps of the profeflion are, however, pointed out, and its dignity and 
utility vindicated with much zeal and eloquence. The author pro- 
babiy had this chapter in view when he faid in his preface—* 4 1 have 
furveyed with fome attention the profeflion of a fehoolmafter in it* 
actual and poflible life and advantages ; I have confident the fitua- 
tion of the individual and his relation to the public; and I have found 
it an amufing and interefting fpeculation, from education to' predict 
conduct, and trace conduct back to education. Should the reader, 
however, fee reafon to acenfe me of partijlity in favour of the cha- 
racter and office of a fehoolmafter, though I mall venture to plead not 
guilty to the charge, I (hall not make any (trenuous defence againft 
it. It is eafy to difclaim prejudice, but not eafy to avoid it ; and roy 
own feelings, I coufefs, are in unifon with the obfervation of the Ro- 
man teacher of rhetoric, that no man wiflies to fee the profeflion in 
which he has been diftinguifhed, funk into decay and contempt." 

Chap. VIII. On Grammars. — The que ft ion on the choice of 
grammars is here examined with much good fenfe, and no inconfi- 
derable difpby of critical erudition. The author recommends fuch 
grammars as he conceives beft adapted to their refpeftive purpofes. 
He very juftly obferves, that — ki without oral inftruftion children 
can never be taught languages, and with that aid, the choice of * 
grammar is of lefs importance than feems to be generally fuppofed. 
Written rules fhould certainly contain no falfe principles; they 
mould teach no errors which it will afterwards be neceflary to cor- 
net ; they mould conftitute a complete and permanent code of laws 
to which the ftudent may at all times appeal. But by what means he 
may be moft expeditioufly enabled to apply them, will depend left 
upon the laws themfelvcs, than on the dexterity of his inflru&or." 

Chap. IX. On the Study of the Engli/h Language. — This fubjc£k 
is reprefented as of great importance. The author, after flaring 
fcveral reafons why our native tongue fhould be a more frequent ob- 
ject of (ludy in feminaries of education, eameftly recommends to 
fchool matters to* fupport, with all their authority, its orthography as 
now eftablilhed, for the fake of the permanence of the language. 

This 
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This chapter likewife contains an elaborate vindication of the ex- 
cellence of the Engl ifh language for every fpecies of compofition. 
Exceptions are however made with refped to the fonnet and irre- 
gular ode ; but on fnch fubjefts, tafte will always decide for itfcrf. 

Chap. X. — On Writing, Arithmetic ', and the Mathematics, contains 
much tifeful information. The author points out the great valwe 
of thefe fcvcral qualifications; the modes by which they may be mod 
fuccefsfully taught, and alfo the books belt adapted to the purpofe. 
For arithmetic, Bonnycattle is chiefly recommended; Moore for na- 
vigation ; Kelly for nautical aftronomy and book-keeping, and Hut- 
ton for mathematics in general. 

Chap. XL — On the Study of the Claffics, is an able defence of 
• the pra&ice of confining the attention of our youth to thofe remains 
of Greek and Roman literature. 

Chap. XII.— Qn the Art of Teaching, is well worthy the attentive 
perufal of all perfons engaged in communicating knowledge. 

Chap. XIII. — On the Ufe of tranflations and auxiliary Books, affords 
much praflical inftrtidion on claffical fubje&s. • 

Chap. XIV. On Mythology, Geography, Chronology, and Hi/lory. — 
The ufe and advantages of each of thefe objecls of ftudy, are here 
briefly pointed out, and the mod approved methods of attaining them 
are likewife ftated, whence the author makes a digreflion on the fub- 
jefi of novels, which, on account of its lingular and ferious im- 
portance, we fhall quote at full length. 

* r Of thefe popular publications, I fliall undoubtedly, as a writer on edu- 
cation, be expected to give my judgment, and it is the judgment of con- 
demnation. If the reaions of this fevere lentence be required at my hands, 
they fliall immediately be produced ; for they can no where be ftated with 
wore propriety, than as an appendage to the obfervations already made on 
the fludy of thofe authentic narratives, which thefe competitions conftantiy 
profefs to imitate, and in contrail with which their dwfecls may be the mUt 
clearly feen, and the mod effectually expofed. I am far from fuppofing 
there are not many works of thisdefcription in our language which may be 
read wich innocence and fafety. The novels of Fielding, of Richard ion, 
and^of Radcliflfe, no man of tafte will perufe without plealure, and no roan 
of reflection without improvement. But far different from thefe are the 
volumes that ufually crowd the (helves of a circulating library, or are feen 
tumbling on the fofas of a fafhionable drawing-room. It is not the occa- 
sional perufal of the beft, but the habitual reading of the worft, which it is 
the wiih of every wife and good man to cenfure and reftrain. Not a few 
of thefe, inflead of pofTelfing that eafe, perfpicuity, and elegance of itylv, 
which fhould fcem etfentia! to lighter compofitions, and works intended 
only for amufement are fo defective in the common proprieties of expreftion, 
and even the ordinary rules of grammar, that they cannot fail to corrupt the 
language and deprave the tafte of all who bellow their time and attention 
upon them. 

'* The authors of others again feem ambitious on every occafion to intro- 
duce, not only foreign idioms and phrafeology, and the inflated eflfot efcence 
of Gallic oratory, but fuch colloquial terms and fentences from French wri- 
ters, 
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ters, as they ivouM perfuade us, convey their ideas with greater force or* 
pcrfpicuitv, than any cxpreflions which our own defective 1 mguage can 
1'upply. The real motive of the writers is probaby nothing more than 'the 
contemptible affectation of fuperior learning, but the practice has an ob- 
vious tendency to corrupt the purity and deliroy the character of our Engiifli 
diction, and, as far as it is in the power of nowlifts to effect it, to reduce us 
to babble a dialect of France. 

" Some of the :e publications betray fuch a laxity in their doctrines of 
morality, and exhibit fuch licentioufnefs of fentiment and delcription, as 
cannot fail to inflame the paffions which they ought to relirain, and to un- 
dermine the virtue which they profefs. to fupport, and others again are made 
the vehicle of principles hottile alike to our civil and oureccleiialticalefca* 
biithment, while the general merit of the character by which they have been 
artfully infilled, are deiigned to recommend them to the notice and. fa- 
vour of the reader, before he is aware of their purpole or of his own 
clanger. 

" A ftill greater, becaufe a more general fault of our novels is the mifre- 
prefentation of human characters and human life. Love, reiiftlefs love, i* 
there contidered as the general agent in terrellrial transactions, and though 
it is in truth and nature but one pallion amongft many, it is represented as 
the univerfal principb of conduct, as the fole diilributer of good and evil, of 
happinefc and mifery to mankind. Qualities the moil oppolite and irre-» 
concileable are united in the iame perfon to form a captivating character, 
and the formality and enthufiafm of the days of chivalrv are mingled with 
the freedom and indifference of modern manners. £erfonal attachment 
conceived at fight, and matured in a moment, hears down alike the diuinc- 
tions of rank, and the maxims of prudence; and by the magic wand of the 
genius of romance, the daughter of the cottager is exalted into a countels, 
and the: labourer at the anvil or the mine, loon graces the court and the 
drawing-room. The hero and heroine are involved in diitrelles, in which 
no other mortals ever were involved, and generally delivered by means by 
which none but themfelves ever were delivered. They are, however, 
always married at laft, and attain in the poiieffion of each other fuch happi* 
nefsas no human b.ing ever yet attained, and fuch as nature and providence 
with all their bounty never will bellow. 

*' By the conllant perulal of narratives of this defcription the youth of 
both fexes are encouraged to cherifh expectations that never can be rea- 
lized, and to form notions of each other which painful experience will every 
day refute. The mind too byexercifing only its wcakeT powers, becomes 
enervated and enfeebled, incapable or impatient of ftronger and better exer- 
tion, difgulced with the tumult of bufinefs or the roughnefs of contradiction, 
and with all the realities of nature and -of truth, the moll valuable fea- 
fonof lie is (pent in the fport of muling in (lead of the l.ibour of thinkings 
in the indulgence of the fairy vilionsof hope, and the reveries of a perverted 
imagination, inilead of the purfuit of icieuce, the formation of maxim* of 
wifdom, and the eftablifliment of the principles of moral duty. 

" I am not prefumptnous enough to fuppofe that any obfervations of 
mine will correct a folly that is at once fo fafcinating and Co fa fh ion able, 
that a folitary eflay on education can prevail againft a hoil of novels and 
romances, The votes of the judicious, however, I doubt not are in my fa* 
vour; but the practice of the majority is clearly on the other fide; and againft 
mcafures which they can neither approve nor prevent, all that the minority 

can 
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can. perform, is to aflert, the arguments of truth and to enter the proteft of 
reprobation/' 

Chap. XV. On Compofttion y in Pro/e and Verfe. — The nfm! ex- 
ercifes of our beft fchools are here vindicated, and the practice of 
making Latin verfes is particularly recommended. The benefits of 
compofition in general, in the progrefs of education, are fnHy fet 
forth, and judicious inftru&ions are like wife given for exercifing ftu- 
dents in writing Englilh themes. This is a chapter of peculiar ex- 
cellence. 

Chap. XVI. On the Study of the French Language. — In this 
chapter, the value of French Literature is, we think, fully appre- 
ciated ; but the author condemns the conftant and univerfal fti.dy of 
this language in our academies, as interfering with objects of equal if 
not greater importance. 

Chap. XVII. On Ctmpulfion and Correflion.^Htre the author 
Rands forward in oppofition to the faihionable doctrines of tender- 
nefsand familiarity, as the avowed and manly advocate of difcipjine 
and fubordination in fchools. He, however, recommends <n the firft 
inftance, the expedients of praife, cenfure, honour, djfgrace, and 
every other ftimulus calculated to excite emulation and promote ex- 
ertion ; but when thefe fail, the dernier rejort muft be the rod. 
€< Without the rod or the fear of it (fa)S Dr. Barrow) perhaps no 
good fcholar was ever made." 

This feems a hard faying, but we believe it will be found very 
difficult to refute it. Fear is the great prefervative of order in 
fociety, and, indeed, of good manners in the focial intercourfe of 
life. In fhort, fear feems the moft conftant motive of exertion 
among all ranks, and in every ftage of exigence. It has been aliened 
by fome advocates for coercion, that corporeal pain (harpens the 
mental faculties, but this our author does not touch upon ; he feems 
to view the rod as a neceffary evil, and his directions for the dif- 
creet and temperate ufe of it, deferve the attention of every parent 
and teacher. 

Chap. XVIII. On Diver/ions and He I / day *.— The doclor is no 
friend to the modern plan of an uflier being always in the play- 
ground, or the too ftricl reftraint of boys from the more hardy and 
even dangerous diverfions. The chapter concludes with very judi- 
cious remarks on the ufe and abufe of holidays, and on the improper 
conduct of parents during the vacations. 

Chap. XIX. On religious Iti/iruftion, is a ftrong appeal to reg- 
ion, in favour of a religious education, that is, an education in the 
religion of the ftate. 

f All our reasoning (fays the author) on a point of education, muft be 
fappoied primarily to refer to the fociety in which we live; and that it is 
the duty of a fchoolmafter in this countiy to iniirucl his pupils in tbeeita- 
bliibed religion, will hardly be called in que /lion, when it is considered 
ihak clriuiauiij is Jiart of the laws of the land. It is deafly the object of the 

pre- 
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* preceptor to prepare hi* fcholars to become virtuous and ufeful members of 
the community, in which Providence has placed (hum, to enable them to 
provide for their own fublilience, and to lend (heir aid to the fubfiftence of 
others; to maintain their own rights and to perform their own duties with- 
out interrupting the duties or violating the rights of their fellow-fubjed*. 
tt will, therefore, be incumbent on him to te:ich his pupils, not only the 
fciences which it may be neceilary lor them to unde. itand, but fubmiflion 
to the laws, which they will b- required to obey; not only to fupport the 
political eflabliihmenl of the Slate, but to embrace the doctrines and the 
worlhipof the national church." 

This chapter contains alfo a manly and libera! defence of the 
connexion between our religious and political eftabliihment, and 
like moft other chapters of this work, it abounds with deep reflec-. 
" tions, pointed aphorifms, and decifive arguments. 
[To ie concluded in our next.~\ 



1 be Beauties of England and Wales ; or* Delineations, topographical*- 
bijlorical, and dfjeriptive, of each County. Embellijbed with Engrav- 
ings. By John Britton and Edward Wed lake Bray ley. VoL I. 
8vo. Pp.400. 13s. Vernor and Hood. 1001. 

THIS volume, which is the firft' of a work now publifhing in 
* numbers, comprifes an account of BeJfordihire, Berk(hire/an<T 
Buckinghamshire. Bedfordfhire leads the van ; ar.d the firft intereft- 
ing particular which prefents itfelf is a ftatcment of the improved re- 
veaue of the eftates attached to a fchool, inftitutcd by Sir William 
Harpur, who * c was a native of Bedford, and became Lord Mayor 
of London in 1561." 

" The corporation of Bedford, in the y<;ir 13.53, petitioned King Ed- 
ward the iixth to erect a Prote.iant f.ee-:i.hool, for the education of youth 
in the pure and genuine principles of the teformed religion. 

«' Sir William, having purchased thirteen acres and one rood pf meadow 
land, lying in the pariih of St. Andrew, Holborn, for ISO/, gave it, by 
deed dated the 22d of April, 1566, to the corporation, together with his 
late dwelling houfe, &c. in Bedford, for the maintenance of a matter and* 
ufher of the laid fchool ; and for apportioning maidens of the town, on their 
entry into the ftate of wedlock. 

•* The annual rent for the fupport of thefc purpofes amounted to about 
40/. per annum, till the year ITJGS, when the corporation leafed the whole 
of the lands in the parifh of St. Andrew, for the te.m of 41 years, at the 
yearly rent of 99/. In the year 1684 a revifionary leafe was granted foe 
the farther term of 51 years, at the improved rent of liO/. In conlequence 
of granting the'e leafes, a great number of houies was built, and the foi* 
lowing ftreets, &c. formed upon the above meadow land : Bcdford-ftrect, 
Bedford-row, Prince's-flreet, Theobald Vrow, North-flreet, "Eaft-ftreet," 
Lamb's Conduit-ftreet, Queen-ftrect, £agle-ftreet, Bofwell-court, Green- 
flreet, Harpur-ftreet, Richbcll-court, Hand-court, Gray's Inn paflkgej 
Three Cup yard, &c. &c. The annual rent from which is now increaie^ 

to 
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to more than 4000/. and in three or four years, is expelled to amount to 
SOJQf. or upwards. 

" This great and almoft unparalleled augmentation of revenue has 
obliged the truftees to apply to parliament for two (e vera I arts, to extend 
the objecls of the charity, and regulate the application of the receipts. By 
thefe provisions of the legiflature, the income is thus appropriated: 

•* To the maintenance of a mafter and ufher of the g.ammar fchool; 
and exhibitions to the Scholars for either of the univeriities. Maintenance 
of a mailer and two ufhers to the Engliih fchool. Maintenance, clothing, 
and educating a number of children. Marriage of forty poor maidens an- 
nually. Apprenticing of forty poor children annually. Allowing ofbene- 
fidions to fuch apprentices as have fcrved their times faithfully. Endow- 
ments of aim -houtes for decayed tradesmen. Gratuity to girls at fervice ; 
and diftribution of a furplus to the poor of the town annually." 

Into the account of Dunftable, is ex traded > from a Mr. Steele's 
•• collections made for a hiftory of " that town " in 17 14/* a defcrip- 
tion of 1 * a remarkable funeral pall." '* It is made of the richeft 
crimfon and gold brocade imaginable; and (o exquifi.ely and curioufly 
wrought, that it puzzles the greateft artifts of weaving now living 
to fo much as guefs at the manner of its performance." It mud have 
been made prior to the year 1516; yet, it is added, " notvviih (land- 
ing its age, the pall is as frefli and beautiful as at firft making " 

In the account of Luton arc related fome remarkable circumftances 
attending the life and death of Lord Wenloclc, the founder of an 
cfegant chapel on the north fide of the choir of the church of that 
$>wn. 

Woburn and its vicinity, particularly the Fuller's Earth P?tts, 
axe copioufly defcribed ; and the Abbey, the feat of the Bedford fa- 
mily, alfo occupies a very confiderable f; ace. A catalogue, defcrip- 
tive, character iftic, and hiftorical, of the principal paintings which 
decorate the apartments of this maniioo, is given. 

To our claflical and antiquarian readers, the following extract, 
though not relating to a ndtivt beauty of Bedfordlhire, may probably 
prove agreeable : 

** From the Duke's [of Bedford] apartments, .on the fouth fide of the 
building, a covered way, or piazza, leads to the green* hou!c. This is a 
handlome building, about 1 40 feet in length, containing a great variety of 
valuable plants: out what renders it peculiarly iutereumg to the coonoil- 
feurand artiil, is the grand vafe which has lately been ltored in this aro- 
matic mtftfeum. This great curiofity demands a particular account, which 
we are enabled to give, from a letter of Mr. Tatham, architect. * This 
celebrated Bacchanalian vale was purchafed by the Duke from the noble 
collection of Lord Cawdor, in June 1 800, for seven hundred guineas. It is 
of the lotus* form, bell-thaped, and was molt probably coniec.ated to tlie 



•• * The forms of all antique vafesare fuppofed to have been taken from 
tbe calyx of the lotus. This is a celebrated water plant, well known in 
Upper Alia,'* 

"^ god 
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god Bacchus, as may be concluded from the finely-fculpt tired bacchanalian 
marks, and other features that accompany it. It mull, therefore, have 
been ufed either as a laver, or as a fymbolonly of this part of (lie heathen 
mythology, and lor no other ufe ; for it is certain that no wine was ever 
poured into it. 

4C This fuperb monument of antique decoration was dug up fome cen- 
turies ago among the ruins of Adrian's villa, together with the fragments 
of three other vales of nearly fimilar dimenhons, all of which appeared, by 
the iltuation in which they were found, to have occupied the fame fpot 
of that once extenfive and magnificent emporium of art. It was (hen re- 
moved to the villa, Lanti, near Rome, where for many years it attracted 
the notice, and excited the admiration, of both the traveller and the artiil. 
This, and one at Warwick Caftle, which is fomevvhat more decorated, 
are the only com/i kie vafes o£ the fame dimenfions and antiquity extant ; 
and are, unquestionably, the mod magnificent and noble-lculptured fpeci- 
mens of antique decoration of this kind ever difcovered. 

" The Lantr vafe was brought from Rome, about twelve years ago, at 
a confid^abie riik and ex pence, by the Right Hon. Lord Cawdor, on, 
whofe cfcftical tafce and judgment it mult ever confer the higbeft credit. 
The^moval of this ground- work of art from that city caufed great jealoufy 
among the fuperinteridants of the Vatican Mufeum, then forming under 
the aufpices of the reigning pontifF, the late Pius VI. who, it is well known, 
in his refentment on this occafion, threatened fevcral perfons concerned 
in the removal of the vafe, with the gallies. 

ee The dimeniions of the vafe are: diameter of the mole, fix feet three < 

inches; height, with its prefent plinth, fix feet nine inches." 

After Ampthill, " Wreft, the feat of the Baronefs Lucas, daugh- ^ 
ter to the late Earl of Hardwicke and Lady Jemima Campbell/' is 
defer i bed. A catalogue of the principal portraits in this manfionis 
prefented in the fame manner as that of the paintings at Woburn 
Abbey. 

We now proceed to Berkfhire. — An hiftorical account of the abbey, 
at Reading, is the firft important object which prefents itfelf. Don- 
nington Caftle, from the circumftance of its once having been the 
property of that venerable Englifh bard, Chaucer, poffefles confider- 
able intereft in the eye of the poet and antiquarian, and receives ap- 
propriate attention from our authors. In the vicinity ofLamborn 
ilands White Horfe Hill, fo called from the figure of a white horfe 
being formed on its north-weft fide. We are here prefented wjth a 
defcription of this remarkable antiquity of Berkfhire, now generally 
confidered as a trophy of the fignal victory which the great Alfred 
obtained over .the Danes at Afhdown, in the year 871. Accompa- 
nying the defcription are alfo a differtation and collection of opinions 
on the fubjedl. — Farringdon Houfe, the re fide nee of Henry James 
Pye, Efq. the prefent laureat, and Wantage, the birth place both of 
that gentleman and the immortal hero of his mufe, are defcribed. 
The account of the latter, however, muft evidently have been writ- 
ten previously to the publication V>f Mr. Pye's epic poem of Alfred; 
as, otberwifc, our authors would not have neglected to avail them- 

no. xjlvii. vol. xii. E felves 
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felves of fomc poetical embeljifhments from that refpe&able perform- 
ance. A (ketch of the life and actions of Alfred^ compofed of ex- 
cerpts from Mr. Turner's hiftory of the Anglo-Saxons, renders this - 
part of the volume before us highly amufing and mterefting. — Wal- 
lingford and Abingdon, particularly the Utter, are defcribed at coh- 
fiderable length. Park Place, the refidencc of the Earl of Malmf- 
bury, fon of the celebrated author of Hermes* is rather a prominent 
article* The beautifully pi&urefque defcrifftion of the adjacent 
country is eminently pleating, and we only regret that our limits will 
not permit us to extend the pleafure which we have received from 
its pcrufal. Some curious- hiftorical particulars are related concern- 
ing Hurley Place, once the property of Geoffrey de Mandevillc, who 
received it from William the Conqueror x but now belonging to a 
Mr. Wilcox. Windfor, and its celebrated caftle, &c. occupy about 
feventy pages. A detailed account or catalogue of the principal 
paintings embelliihing the walls of the cattle, combining a variety 
of anecdotes, biographical and historical, excite a lively fctereft in 
this portion of the volume, and amply repay the reader for his at* 
tention. Heme's Oak, which formerly flood in the little park, has 
been immortalized by our unrivalled Shakefpeare, in his Merry Wives 
tf Windfor ^ and the admirers of that bard will here be gratified to 
ineet with a neat wood cut of that venerable tree, executed by Mr. 
Anderfon, from a drawing taken a few days previoufly to its being 

■ cut down. — Frogmore, the favourite refidence of her Majefty, fol- 
lows Windfor; and the refpedtive farms belonging thereto, with the 
agricultural practice adopted in them, are copioufly defcribed. — Some 
mifcellaneous remarks on the fingular tenures by which cftates were 
holden in the days of feudal tyranny conclude this divifion of the 
book. 

Buckinghamihire next claims our attention. — The defcription of 
this county is lefs intcrefting than that of cither of the two preceding. 
After a few brief hiftorical remarks on its early date, and . the ety- 
mology of its name, fome agricultural observations pre lent them- 
selves, and, to certain claffes of readers, may not prove bairen of 
inft ruction. Stowe, the principal feat of the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham, is the moft diftinguifhsd object in this compartment. This ce- 
lebrated fpot has been repeatedly defcribed ; but, alterations having 
as frequently taken place, the authors of this work have been aware 
that a modern account thereof could not fail of affording pleafuie. 
The architectural objects are defcribed in detail ; and, from the 
** Temple of Ancient Virtue," and the " Temple of Britifti Wor- 
thies," are prefented the refpective inferiptions, with the requifite 
tranflations from the Latin. A catalogue of the paintings contained 
in the different apartments of the houfe, on the fame plan with thofe 
which precede it, is alfo given. — Gothurft, the feat of Geo. Wright, 
Efq. with a catalogue of the paintings with which the manfion is 
cmbelliflied, forms a very pleafing article. To Olney, the refidencc 
of the late poet> Cowper, fucceed Newport Pagnell, Fenny Strat- 
ford, 
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ford, Window, and Lifcombe Houfe, the feat of Sir Jonathan Lovett. 
In due fuccefSaji comes Weft Wycombe, a village which poflefles a 
very beautiful church, with a maufoleum and fmall tower. The 
maufoleum, our author* ftate, was built by Lord le Defpencer, 
4< whofe motive for defigning this very fingular ftruclure originated 
in" a legacy bequeathed by Lord George Doddington, to defray the 
charge of creeling a monument to his memory." After a defcrip- 
tion of this maufoleufa, and the monuments' which it contains, we 
ire informed that the moft remarkable circumftance connected with 
this unique fabric, is the fingular legacy given by Paul Whitehead, 
the celebrated poet, to Lord le Defpencer, and depofited by him on 
this fpot with the moft uncommon folemnity." This was the heart 
ef the Bard,* bequeathed as a teftimonial of affectionate gratitude 
to his Lordfhip, who had patronized, and been the means of pro- 
curing him an income of 8ool. a year. 

" This prefent, fo remarkably expreflive of the poet's deep fenfe of 
obligation, is contained in a fmall urn of variegated marble, and placed 
on an elegant marble pedeftal in one of the recedes of the maufoleum/' 

Wycombe Park, Fawley Court, Hambledon, Mendemham, Great 
and Little Marlow, and Wooburn, follow in order. To thefe jfuc- 
ceeds Beaconsfleld, where repofes all that was mortal of the great, 
the lamented, the departed Burke. ^In the church-yard alfo " is sl 
table monument of white marble," recording the memory of the poet, 
Waller. — This volume concludes with the following relation : 

" In the north fide of the church at Newport Pagnell, in the year 1619, 
the body of a man was found, with all the hollow parts of the body, and 
of every bone, filled with lead. The fkull, with the lead in it, weighed 
thirty pounds, fix ounces. It is now in St. John's college library, Cam- 
bridge: and before it was rolled about, and battered, bore as great refem- 
blance to lead, as petrified wood does to ilone." 

Our readers have already fome knowledge of the capabilities of Mr. 
Britton in this branch of literature ; and, from the extracts which 
we have made in the prefent article, they will be enabled to form an 
opinion of the ftyle of the prefent work. Having been compiled by 
two perfons, it is, as it neceffarily muft be, unequal in point of com- 
pofition. We- do not, however, profefs to point out the refpe&ive 
labours of each writer. The performance, on the whole, may be 
found ufeful, and is certainly pleafing: if it do not minutely de- 
fcribe every object which prefents itfelf, it, at leaft, affords fufficient 



" * A particular account of this ceremonial may be found in the An* 
nual Regifter for 1775- The whole of the Buckinghamfhire militia at- 
tended, and the urn, inclofing the heart, was conveyed to the maufoleum. 
in foleran proceffion. Minute guns were fired, and an incantation, let to 
-mufic by Br. Arnold, fung by vocal performers engaged for the purpofe." 

E z. infor>- 
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information to the general reader; and, to the more profound anti- 
quarian, or topographer, it points out thofe works in which their 
fpirit of refearch may be more amply gratified. 

The engravers employed for the embellifhment of the volume be- 
fore us are Roffe, Angus, Greig, Comte, Storcr, and Smith, from 
defigns by Arnold, Button, Weft, Dayes, Bonner, Turner, Hearne, 
and Varley. The pjates are thirteen in number, viz. Leighton Beau- 
defert Crofs, Donnington Caftle, Dunftahle Priory, Windfor* Wind- 
forCaftle, Buckingham, Eton, Stowe,» Church of St. Mary Ottery, 
^Badminton, Hampton Court, Down tan Caftle, and Chepitow. 

In the " Advertifement" prefixed to the work, the fubferibers 
€t are refpedtfully informed, that the ardent defire of the Editors to 
render the Introduction as complete as poffible, and the time and 
extenfive reading neceffary to. the full inveftigation and arrangement 
of the numerous and complex fubjedts it involves, have induced them 
to protract its publication till a more diftant period. This delay, 
the expediency of which cannot be queftioned even by thofe who 
confider the nature and extent of their defign with but partial atten- 
tion, will afford leifure for that review of Britim, Roman, and Sixon 
hiftory, which the Editors imagine will not only prove intereiting', 
from the variety of objects it includes, but will alfo elucidate the 
origin of many of the important national regulations, which have 
damped a character on this iflani* given (lability to its laws, and ex- 
tenfion to its commerce." 



Dallas's Perdval) or Niiture vindicated: a novel. 
(Concluded from Vol. XL p. 394.) 

HPHERE are four principal points in which a work of this nature 
A ought to be viewed, the principles of it, the characters, the 
incidents, and the language. 

The great and avowed objects of the author are, to refcuc moral 
fentiment from the chains of falfe fliame, to fortify the minds of the 
fair fex, to expofe the wiles of feduction, to give an exalted idea of 
marriage, to juftify the rules of fociety, and to paint an elevated view 
of human nature ; objects which clearly and juftly fuggefted the fe- 
cond title of the work, " Nature vindicated." 

It is now about a quarter of a centuiy fince the firft reprefentation 
of the School for Scandal, a comedy, though a patch -work of bor- 
rowed incidents, replete with wit and elegance of dialogue, the ge- 
nuine property of the author of the play — the character of the hypo- 
crite is incomparably well drawn, but unfortunately the effect it pro- 
duced was not abhorrence of hypocrify, but intolerance of morality ; 
and from that time to this it has been but too common even in well 
meaning minds, to check the effufions of virtue with an exclamation 
of " damn his morality." — This evil the author of <c Nature vindi- 
cated," in the character of Percival, labours to remedy, and to teach 

rnca 
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men " not to be aftiamcd of either fpcaking or a&ing morally."— 
Percival is fentimenral, and his fentirnents are fin cere. He is painted 
as follows by one of the characters of the piece, a nobleman of an 
excellent heart who had been infected with the mania of " damning 
morality." 

1 f* There is no affectation in him, no hypocrify — his character is that of 
inlure, of Ituman nature, of which the eftential diftinclions are fentiment, 
virtue, and religion. Percival is as ready to act as to fpeak morally, and 
the more I become acquainted with him, the more am I convinced that 
there is not a Ipark of vanity at the bottom of his zeal for the elevated 
principles, which feem to be the link of union between man and fuperior 
natures. Yes, my friend, I relinquilh my prejudices; I will no longer af- 
fociate the ideas of fentiment and hypocrify ; no longer conneel moral ef- 
fu lions with the notion of a corrupt heart, or fuffer a doubt of fincerity to 
follow the language of truth. Action, where there is room for action, muft 
ever remain the toft of a man's fpirit, but till that contradicts his tongue, I 
never will again be jealous of praife bellowed on virtue. Where is the 
man, fay the world, that can pretend to perfection ? The world fhould 
firlr. tell us what is the perfection of man. Is it to have conquered the de- 
grading paCTions? To be void of avarice, envy, revenge, and pride r To 
be brave, faithful, benevolent and afpiring? To exalt the rational faculty 
to a knowledge of the Deity ? To trace divinity -in the precepts ofChril- 
tianity ? Then let the world feoff at pretentions as it may, 1 will not 
think fo ill of mankind as not to believe that there are many entitled ,to 
the praifc of attaining the perfection, of their nature. Percival is one in- 
ftance of it. I contemplated him at his own houfe ; I have fludied him 
on our journey, and 1 can conceive nothing on earth fuperior to his cha- 
racler, though, as I have (aid, I believe it may be equalled by many.— 
Natural and eafy, void of pedantry, yet zealous for rule, the natural and 
noble pall ions lirong but regular and under his dominion, he has, by the 
means of a "well understood and well directed education, acquired thofe 
habits and cultivated thole feelings, that conttitute the perfection of hu- 
man nature; and which, far from having fo degenerate an opinion of our 
rate as the world have, I think itxvould be impoiiible not to acquire and 
to cultivate, under a Stockton,* occationally aiiilied by a Towers." 

From this extraci we alfo fee the application qf the term " Nature 
vindicated." Mr. Dallas contends that whatever is vicious or bad is 
not nature, but a deviation from it, and that depravity, vice and ir- 
religion, io widely diffufed through- human nature^ are not eflential. 
to it, but that fentiment, virtue and religion are. 

Love which is top often believed to be an involuntary paflion* the 
author of Nature vindicated (hews may be made to depend upon rea- 
fon, where the mind has been. well foimed. Speaking of the educa- 
tion of his principal female character, he fays : 

" From among the fubjecls to which we were continually bending her 
attention, to far was love from being excluded, that it held a favourite rank ; 



* The tutor and guardian of Percival. 

E 'J and 
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and the real points of view from which that charming paftion was fur- 
veyed, infured her from thofe falfe allurements by which the giddy, the 
though tie fs, and the vain of her fex are made vi&ims of a fpurious defire, 
as much beneath the dignity of generous love as folly is beneath wifdom." 

Rouffeau makes Eloifa confefs that (he fell in love at firft fight, 
and in a note to the paflage there is the following obfervation : — 
4( Mr. Richardfon makes a jeft of thefe attachments formed at firft 
light, and founded on an unaccountable congeniality of nature. It 
is eafy to laugh at thefe attachments, but as too many of this kind 
take place, inftead of entertaining ourfelves with controverting them. 
Would it not be better to teach us how to conquer them ?" 

This inftru&ion will be found in the novel before us, in which 
the knowledge of the paffions is made a chief part of education. The 
" nature"' of love is " vindicated," and the enquirer is taught that 
as the idea of perfection is neceflary to the enthuiiafm of the paffion, 
and that as deprived of efteem it vanifhes, neither the idea of per- 
fection can be gained nor efteem formed at a firft interview, and that 
consequently Love at firft fight is an abfurdity in terms. 

JOn this point • we cannot but warmly recommend Percival to the 
ferious attention of all parents and guardians. We are not recom- 
mending novel reading, but an attentive perufal of a fyftem of edu- 
cation and of morals, congenial to the dignity of human nature, and 
adapted to the promotion of rational happinefs. Let them adopt this 
fyftem, and we doubt not that their daughters and their wards will 
adopt the language and reafoning of Julia Bevil. 

" I early learned," fays (he, " and I am fenfible of the truth of the lef- 
fon, that all the witchcraft of love is to be exorcifed by the ties of honour 
and the adjurations of virtue. When we admit the new guefl into our 
bofom, however agreeable he may be, if he begins his acquaintance with 
combating the fettled pofleflbrs of the manfion, and by making them un- 
eafy, there would be little difficulty in joining again ft him, and putting 
him out of that poflefJion, which he could not retain without disturbing the 
cjaim of others: — at leaft I fpeak for myfelf, who have been taught to efli- 
mate the refpeclive value of all the pallions, to know that the duration of 
their enjoyment depends upon their union with the virtues, and that with- 
out the profpe6t of duration all would be mifery. Pleating as the paflion 
of your triend is to my heart, could a queftion arife between his felicity 
and that of my beloved parents, not a moment fhould I hetitate in deciding 
for the latter. Time and good fenfe might heal the difappointnient of a 
lover, but what power but death could ever remove the flings of filial in- 
gratitude from the lacerated heart of a father r" 

When parents train their daughters as Julia was trained from the 
cradle, they may expeft from them the reSitude of a Julia ; and we 
firmly believe that there exift many charming young women who 
muft be fenfible of a congeniality with the character which Mr. D. 
has given to his heroine; lovely in mind as in perfon, dutiful, in- 
genuous, candid, reft rained, prudent, affectionate, and juft ; — a cha- 
racter which difplays itfelf in all its native excellence, in the letter in 

which, 
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which, prompted by her rigid fenfe of filial duty, (he informs her' 
father of Percival having made a declaration of his love to her.— 
This letter ranks among the beft written and moft inftru£Hve of the 
work ; it affords an enfample of duteous affv.-6t.ion> and is fraught 
with fentiments of exalted purity, fuch as cannot fail to raife and re- 
fine the mind of every female reader. We are forry our limits will 
fiot permit us to infert it at length ; and by extracting detached paf- 
fages we fhould only mutilate the fenfe without conveying the fpirit. 

Among the principles of this work, we find throughout the rules 
of focicty forcibly inculcated. Mr. D. therefore is no jacobin or le-; 
veller, and we have no where, in writings of this kind, met a more 
impreffive or more elegant fimile than that which occurs in the 4id 
Jetter, on the nature of equality. 4< Equality, in government," fays 
the writer of the letter, *• (he compares to the level of the ocean, 
which is at the mercy of the winds ; whereas the diftinftion of ranks 
is the firm earth, of which the acclivities and declivities, the hills 
and the valleys enfure the verdure, fertility, and beauty." 

In expoftng fedu&ion, the author aims at fortifying the female 
mind by inculcating the neceffity of never trufting virtue to the af- 
fections, be they ever fo pure. 

" My dear Edward/' fays Julia to her hufoand, " I will not pay you 
the fullbme compliment of afcribing my fafety to your full pofleilion of my 
heart ; I cannot love you more than I do ; but never fliould a woman truft 
to the force of any of her patiions. It is principle, and principle alone, 
that ibould be the bulwark of female virtue. So agreeable, fo artful a man 
as Stanhope, will find it no difficult talk to let pailion in oppofition to pal- 
lion ; and the belt meaning of our lex, unacquainted with the nature of 
her emotions, and untaught lo connect them habitually with virtue and re- 
ligion, is in the utmoli danger of becoming a prey to lo accomplished a 
feducer. It is not eafy to diltingiulh between the innocent emotions of 
pleafure we receive irom attentions, and the pailion of vanity. A vain 
woman is fo blinded with the idea of a conqueH gained by her beauty, that 
flie attributes nothing to the felfiih ends of the feducer: but a woman who 
has been convinced that a conqueft obtained by her beauty in the very 
face of the principles of religion and morals is ini'ult and ignominy, is 
roufed by the very firii defcent of open admiration' and friendly intercourse 
to private, praise and secret marts of passion: her principles difpel all mifts 
irom before her eyes, (he detects the cloven foot, ihudders at the, demon in 
the human form, and calls upon her ftiends to atlift in exorciiing it." 

Thefe fentiments are fo rational and fo true; that they ought to be 
graven deeply on the tablet of every female heart ; they would well 
preferve it from the aflau.lts.and artifice of the Satanic feducer, who 
ranging through the paths of foci al life leaves few unexplored or un- 
polluted, Waiting the paradife of maiden peace, and aflailing the . 
heaven of conjugal felicity wherever his infinuations are permitted to 
find accefs. The following ftrong and well chofen expreffion, ufed 
by Stormont, muft not here be onv?*ed ; himfeif an agonized fufferer, 
from the fuccefs of one of thefe* agents of hell, againft the perfort of 
a wife he might otherwife hay© lived with in love and mutual blifs :-*- 

£ 4 «' Oh! 
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•' Oh, faction ! diabolical art ! Do not, Percival, think ' I would 
wound you by alluding to the individual infiance of it that has deilroyed ray 
happinels*, my apoftrophe is aimed at the crime alone. The dcviVs first 
crime was ingratitude ; seduction was his second \ — second 1 in succession, but first and 
foremost in mischief. By the we fie damned himself alone ; by iht other ht spread 
damnation, and blighted every joy" 

On this head of principles^ we (hall only farther obferve, that the 
work is replete with the dictates of unfophifticated nature, moral excel- 
lence, and pure religion, to which, when the merits of its ftyle and 
language are added, it may fairly lay claim to rank among the 
clafiical novels of our nation. 

The author has not travelled out of the known roads of life for 
characters; though fome of them are, perhaps, uncommon, none can 
be declared to be unnatural, Percival and Julia being propofed for 
models, their fentiments and actions are all painted excellent : and 
fllould we be conftrained from conviction, to allow that they are un- 
common, becaufe unfailing characters, yet from a happier conviction 
we contend, that they are in nature. They are not fucb " faultlefs 
monfters as the world ne'er faw." The reafoning of Lord Digby, in 
our fir ft extract, is here particularly applicable to the character of Per- 
cival : and, we may add of both him and his Julia, that it was natu- 
ral for" both to be born with intellect ; to have that intellect matured 
and directed to the beft purpofes ; they were both of elegant forms 
.alfo ; it was therefore natural for them to love each other : — if indeed 
there (hould be any juvenile readers of the novels of the day, who 
may be. induced to think that the' conduct of the two young perfons 
muft be unnatural, becaufe not deviating into infirmities of paffion, it 
can bethofe alone who have never felt the blifs of having the heart 

- formed before the mind was perverted, or the judgment weakened. 
In thofe who have been educated in heart as well as head, the con- 
viction or prevention of their infirmity is to them as natural as the 
infirmities themfelves are to others. And as co any objection that may 
be brought from the fame fouice againft the married part of his per- 
fection, there is an incontrovertible poftuiatum to be infilled upon : 
the affections of the hufband are regulated and fecured by thofe of the 
wife: there is therefore nothing unnatural in PercivaFs continuing a 
lover, with all the delicacy and fidelity of the character, after the 
marriage j becaufe his wife thought that there was nothing unnatural 

- in being uniformly attentive to the happmefs, the honour, and the 
interefts of her hufband. 

When it is faid that it is not natural for any one to be fo perfe£r, the 
fen ti men t ought to be confidered as an apology for fome vicious pro- 
pen fit y which the fpeaker is confeious of poffe fling ; {or thofe* who 
will not have refolution to make themfelves what they ought to be, ex- 



* Whom he at that time fuppofed to have been the brother of Per- 
cival. 
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cafe themfelves from the talk by boldiy declaring that no one can be 
foj and as it falls to the lot of. but few to be bleffed with that union 
of intellect and education which enables them to obtain the dcfirable 
object, the majority of the w^rld hav£ adopted thedecifion, and given 
currency to it, unhappily through every rank and degree of human 
life. When charait-rs arc drawn (o good and virtuous as thofe of 
Sir Charles Grandifon, ar.d Percival, of Pamela, and Julia, they arc 
branded with the term imaginary \ but whence proceeds this degrada- 
tion of nature and trurh \ Why, there arc readers who do not feel 
eafy that a leffon (hould be hud before them which they do not wifh 
to Jearn ; or there is a worfe paffion which affords the reafon — they 
know, perhaps, fome original or the copy, or fome one in whom 
there is a ftriking likenefs to fome of .the beft features of the portrait; 
and their hearts hold, at the fame time, a mirror to their minds, in 
which themfelves are not fo brightly reflected ; this galls them, and, 
envy forbids the acknowledgment of the general fimihtude, becaufe it 
cannot bear the conviction of a partial rclcmblance. How much 
eaGer, and how much more candid, is it to fupport the following 
truth, however fevere againft our own infufHciency : Virtue is the 
natural Jiate of man > and every vice is a deviation from nature ; to Jbield 
that nature therefore from corruption, virtue ougot to be his means 9 and 
perfection his end. 

The chara&er of Stanley is one of very great intereft j the principal 
incidents of the piece hinging upon him ; he is re pre fen ted as a young 
man of a pure and intelligent mind, of honourable and firm principles, 
and he (hares with Percival the attention and affection of the reader. 
We were half inclined to obje£fc againft this introduction of two heroes 
of the fame tale, but we perceived that each had his Separate part al- 
lotted him, and neither trenched upon the other's province. In Per- 
cival and Julia, the author prefenrs us wi:h a picture of the perfection 
of married life, delineating the caufes and the conkquences of that 
psrfe&ion. In Stanley and Caroline, we are taught the intermediate 
progrefs by which virtue and prudence further the one and lieu re the 
other. 

Mifs Covcrly is a well finifhed portrai.ure of a woman poflefling 
beauty and maiculine fenfr, with a mode of thinking that alarms the 
ilrious of her lex, and itrengthens the hoping vigilance of the envious 
and of the tribe of flanker. The powers of intellect prevent her 
mind from (inking into the folly of ungovcrned pinion ; but, at the 
fame time, raife it into that enthufiaftic ardour of attachment which 
4 threatens to produce the fame degree of extravagancy. She is repre- 
fented as the felf-creatcd friend of Percival : the author defigning to 
(hew, that the friendship of fuel) a mind in a woman for a married 
man of congenial intelligence, mufr of neceffiry be fervent, and re- 
quires all the intellectual ftrength of both parties to reirrain it from an 
improvident warmth of prnfe/iion, which mud inevitably produce the 
inoft dangerous, if not the molt dishonourable, connexions. This 
Character, therefore, affords an admirable Lffjn of coire&.on and 

caution : 
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caution : the beacon is held out alike to the ignorant and the daring : 
the former may be inclined to imitate the romance of fuch a chara&er, 
but without fuch a mind muft plunge themfelves into ridicule ; whilft 
the daring may, with all her intellect, like her, prefume upon the 
eccentric habits of peculiar reafening, but may not be (o fortunate as 
to meet with all the reftraining and informing virtues of a Perci- 
val. 

Charles is a young man, whofe heart is continually fuffering for 
his tongue, and his principles yielding to the influence of habit : he is 
fcoheft, open, liberal, but carelefs and diffipated : trufting to the 
original juftnefs of his intentions, he gives himfelf up to the ft ream, 
and is loll before he can make an effort to item it. The difficulties 
which muft always purfue fuch a man through life are well defcribed 
by Mr. D.; and, as the ufual commencement of them, he is intro- 
duced as borrowing money to pay his gambling debts, whilft his in- 
ward fenfe of honour and virtue compels him to blufli at the very 
application which he makes for the farther provifion of his follies. 
The judicious author appears to have felt it incumbent upon him, as 
a moral writer, to leave the two laft characters to the natural confe- 
quences of their conduct : the eccentric rejection of plain good, and 
hazardous adoption of ambiguous tenets in the one ; the perverfion of 
principle, and gratification of vicious paffion, in the other. They 
are left to the reflections of the penitent, not permitted to ufurp the 
jewards of the virtuous. 

The other characters of the work are marked and appropriate, as 
the incidents are eafy, unforced, and accounted for from the com- 
mon coincidence of probable and pofllble caufe and effect. If it be 
obrerved that they are few, and that the principal characters are little 
implicated in the ufual involutions and intricacies of the terror- fink- 
ing machinery of modern novels, let it be recollecled that they are the 
iffual incidents of life, and occurring to rare fpirits. As a novel it is 
not, however, without a mafquerade fcene, and an elopement ; but it 
difclofes their iniquity, and paints not their vitiating gratifications. A 
lady goes to the mafquerade, not to be fuccefsful, but to be circum- 
vented; ihe elopes not with her gallant as was defigned, but with her 
hufband, and is detected. This muft be confefled to be one fcrt of 
terror-ftriking incident to one fort of novel readers, and thence may 
prove attractive. 

We mull now take our leave of this pleafing, inftrucYive, and well 
written performance, with a few remarks on its ftyle. — We can fay 
©f this novel what we have not always an opportunity to fay of the 
. productions in general which come before us : it is Enghjb ; it is 
written in the pure language of our country ; on that account, were 
its other merits not allowed to influence our recommendation, we 
Ihould prefs it upon the attention of parents who allow their daugh- 
ters to read what are called (but are not always fo deferving, as this, 
of the title) good novels. The 97th letter from Percival to Madame 
de St. Valen (Mifs Coverly), fubdued at length by reafon and re- 
flection, 
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flection, we particularly fele£t from the whole, as one of the mod 
finiflied, moil elegant* and moft iiiftrucYtve. letters we ever read in 
any book whatever. Having faid thus much of the work altogether, 
we have reviftd our fentiments, and are happy ,to declare, that wc 
have not faid too much. We thank Mr. Dallas for the gratification 
we have experienced, and have only to add our wifh, that his pen, 
when freed from the trammels of tranflation, may again be turned to 
original labours ; and we doubt not but we (hall find it as perfect in 
its ilyle and acceptable in its purpofe as the prefent work. 



Remarks on the Rev. Dr. Vincent's Defence of public Education ; with 

an Attempt to fiate fairly the ghiejlion^ whether the religious In- 

Jlruftion and moral Conduct of the rijing Generation, are fufficiently 

j provided for y and effeftuallyfecured, in our Schools and Univerfities : 

together with the Sentiments offeveral late Writers, and others, on 

this important Subject. By a Layman. 8vo. Pp. 56. Hat- 

I chard. 1802. 

IN our review of Dr. Vincent's pamphlet, we exprefled our con- 
viction that the difcuifion of the important queftion relating to 
the religious inftru&ion of youth would prove eminently ferviceable 
to the promotion of Chriftian knowledge, and to the caufc of religion 

f itfelf. That opinion has been confirmed by the event ; fpr already, 
we know, have very beneficial reforms been adopted in fome of our 

I public feminaries ; and no doubt much good, that is yet unknown, 

1 has alfo been produced by the inveftigation, in other places of in- 
ftruclion. However, therefore, we may lament, and none lament 
more deeply than ourfelves, the offence which has been given to many 
worthy individuals, by the imputations caft upon a part of our fyftem 
of public education, we cannot but con fide r the direction of the 
public mind to the religious inftru&ion of the riling generation as 
a matter of congratulation to all good Chriftians and religious mo* 
rali (Is. 

The remarks before us are written with great temper, and the ob- 
ject of them is moft laudable " to bring the queftion concerning re- 
ligious inftruQion fairly and difpaflionately before the public, and in- 
duce men of greater ability, and more extended information, to give 
it that ferious and deliberate confideration, to which it is fo abun- 
dantly entitled." The author does ample juftice to Dr. Vincent's 
character, abilities, and intentions, and while he repels fome of his 
attacks, and cxpofes fome of his inconfiftencies, all of which he im- 
putes to one of three caufes, " hafte," " heat," and " the influence 
qi perfonal animofity," he never lofes fight of that refpc<Sl which is 

1 due to the pious divine, and accompli fhed fcholar. 

The " defence" of Dr. Vincent is truly reprefented as a defence 
of the fyftem of education purfued at Weftminfter fchool, and not as 
a defence of public education in general \ and the author Ihews that 

Dr. 
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Dr. V. has no pretence, even on this ground, for attacking Dr,' 
Rennell. €l Dr. Vincent himself' tells us, in page4, that Dr. Rennell 
excepted both him and his febool out of the ace uf at ion ^ yet in the very 
next page, he fays, the ieproachcs of Dr. Rennell rtill remain unrc- 
tra&ed $" and though he afterwards repeatedly mentions Dr. Ren* 
nell's exception, he continues to write, as it Dr. R. continued to 
accufe both him and his fchool. Were we even to fuppofe that ei- 
ther Dr. R. did not know his own meaning, or did not truly declare 
it, ftill a dilemma remains — (till Dr. Vincent complains of that which 
he himfeif undertakes to prove cannot concern him." 

Dr. V/s attack on the Biihop of Meath alio incurs* our author's 
animadverfions. 

" To the Brfhop, he fays, in the firft fentence of his book, ' Proo£ in the 
•bufinefs now to be difcuifed, your Lordfhip fecms to have thought totally 
fuperfluous; without any knowledge of your own, without inquiry or exa- 
mination, you afmme the teftimony of Dr. Renneil as incontrovertible/ 

* Whether itarile from the want of religious inftruction, or from what- 
ever caufe, too many in this our day, conhder a Biihop as entitled to no 
more refpecl than another man; nay, fome fee in even to take- pleafure in 
fbeeringat that facred character: thofe, however, who with me think it en- 
titled to peculiar reverence, cfpeeially irom the inferior orders of the Clergy, 
will probably fee (bmething objectionable in the wording of the fentence 
juft quoted, as well as of many others in the following pages of Dr. Vin- 
cent's work. But whatever may be thought of the language, the matter is 
furely objectionable. Had Dr. Vincent laid only, that the Bilbop hadyfrr*- 
dkcedno proof, the pofition would have been correct; but to atlert that he 
has no knowledge of his orxn, and has neither inquired nor examined, is to alfert 
■whatjs incredible, and what cannot be known, much lefs proved: and thus 
in aerating the Biihop of bringing a charge without proof, he falls himfeif , 
into the very error, which at the fnme inflant he is cenfuring in a fuperior. 
1 beg leave alio to remark, that Dr. Vincent charges the Biihop' ' with 
ft/Turning the teftimony of Dr. Rennell as incontrovertible' (page 3;) ' with 
grounding his charge on the teftimony of Dr. Rennell* (page 10;) * with 
jniftaking Dr. Rennell's rhetoric lor argument, or allertion for truth ; and 
with going beyond the information of his brier (page 12.) In page 22 he 
rails Dr. Rennell * the guide the Biihop has followed, and the orac!e he has 
believed;' — and in page 32 fays, ' Dr. Rennell has led his Lordfhip into 
the error.' Yet in the very next fentence he admits, that ' the fame outcry 
(as he terms it) is to be found in feveral of our religious and moral writers j' 
and if we turn to the Biihop's words as quoted by Dr. Vincent himfeif, in . 
p?*ge 10, we fha!l fee, that lb far from borrowing his opinion from Dr. Ren- 
peH, the Bifhop was prepared to offer his fentiinents, before he found the 
fcibjecl anticipated by the Doclor." 

We peTfeclly agree with our author, that the epifcopal character 
k entitled to peculiar reverence, ndt only w from the inferior orders 
of the clergy," but from the highefl dignitaries in the church ; for 
we know of no exception whatever to the apoftolic injunction not 
** to fpeak evil of dignities ;" and furely it more peculiarly behoves 
thofe *.ho hold fuch dignities to fet the example of refpecl: and re- 
verence. 
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verence. Every thing therefore that comes from a Bifliop (hould be 
attacked with extreme caution, and particular delicacy. We (halh 
not be fufpe&ed of contending that nothing v\hich a Bifliop writes 
or utters ihouU become the fubjeft of diiVuflion, for that would be to 
impute that quality to the epi (copal c'haraftcr, the afltimption of 
which is happily confined to the church of Rome. The Bango- 
rian Controversy exhibits feme admirable Specimens of the 
mode in which a Bilhop, who has been led. into error, ought to be 
attacked. 

Adverting to the general fyftem of public education, of which Dr. 
V. fays but little, the author juftly obferves, that, " The inquiry w 
rather, whether general information be not too much its object, to 
the exclufion of religious inftrucVion. And if the tcftimony of fo- 
reigners is to be relied on, it mould go to prove that our travellers are 
able defenders of the do&rines of Chriflianity, and eminent examples 
of the purity of its precepts. " His remarks on the ftudy of Pagan 
authors are equally judicious; — it is not the ufe> but the abufe, of 
theun which he condemns. " It is obfervable, that Dr. Vincent 
omits entirely, what appears to me to conftitute the greateft objec- 
tion to the daffies', and which applies peculiarly to thofe, which are 
the mod ufually read and remembered by fchool-buys; I mean their 
obscenity, and that of the Latin poets, in particular." Yet, have 
we lately heard it gravely aflerted, that the claflics in ufe at our public 
fchools, contain nothing offenfive to morality ! ! ! We (hall next ex- 
peS to hear Horace, Virgil, Ovid, Terence, and Lucian, elevated 
to the rank of moralifts!!! Well may our author aik — " If to pre- 
ferve our minds pure, we muft look on nothing, read nothing, hear 
nothing, that may inflame our finful p.iftions ; what fuccefs can we 
hope, "when at the very period, when ourpailions are ftrong, and our 
reafon weak, we feed them daily with impure ileas ?" 

Speaking of public fchools, the author fays, Dr. Vincent "rightly 
alTerts, that under theexprellion Public Schools, not only Winchcfter, 
Eton, and Weftminftcr, but alfo the other great fchools, both of the 
metropolis, ano! in the reft of England, otijht to be comprifed." So 
thought we, until lately informed, from high authority, that we la- 
boured under a miftake, and that ignorance alone could give to theex- 
preffion fo wide a definition ! 

The author thinks with us, that, " many good efF. els maybe pro- 
duced by a calm and difpaffionate examination of this fiibje&," and 
that the great obilaclcsto fuch an invelligation, " are the prejudices, 
and partialities, both of individuals and focicties." 

" If they, who from their fituation, experience, and talent* (1 allude par- 
ticularly to thofe, who fu pet intend our colleges and JchojU) are the be<! 
judges of ex i ft ing d\t feels, and practicable improvement*; if theie, I lav, 
inftead of candidly and cordially uniting in fuch inquiries, will relblutely let 
their faces againft them, and cavil at the wording of a proportion, or the 
qualification of the propofer; mult it not impede, hutead of promote 
improvement, and prevent, in part, the good/ which might otherwife refult 
iron* it ? 
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" But it may be faid, why all this outcry ? Have not our fcbooFs and 
aniverfities gone on and profpered for centuries part, on the fame plan* 
which is now purfued ? And are we yet to toarn the danger of innovation ? 
To this it may be replied; that to correct abufes, is not to innovate — that 
fot)ld a fydem may probably have fuftered from the hand of time — and that 
■when an outcry is railed by fuch men as I have quoted, we may reafbnably 
conclude, it mud have fome foundation. 

* c And this fuppoiition will be it lengthened, if vte confider the great 
changes, which have taken place fince the plan ©f our education was ori- 
ginally formed. 

" Though it is impoflible to look back without adonifhment and rever- 
ence to the edablilhment of thole numerous churches, colleges, and lchoolv 
which the pious liberality of our anceltors devoted to the promotion of reli- 
gion and learning, and which are now the boaft and glory of our land; and 
though* one is little lefs adonilhed at the wifdom that framed thofe ftatutes, 
by which they were regulated, yet we ought not to forget, that thefe being 
adapted to Popilh fa perdition, fome of them were annulled by the reforma- 
tion, and others have fince become obfolete. Thus the fydem admirably 
calculated for the age, in which it was formed, though it may ftill conti- 
nue fundamentally right, may need fome additional fupports, to enable it 
to withdand the corruptions of modern times. For little did William of 
Wickham dream of the Rights of Man, or the AgeofRealbn — of Kings 
tried and put to death by their fubjects — of Senators neglecting their duty, 
and quitting their places, to preach the fovereignty of the people, to drunk- 
en mobs in taverns ; and as little did the pious founders of Kton, &c. f uf- 
pect, that their fchools were to contain hundreds of fcholars, clothed in 
purple and fine linen, and accudomed from their infancy, to fare lump- 
tuoufly every day. 

" An accurate comparison of the prefent date of our great feminarics, 
with that in which they originally exided, would be a curious and ufefui 
work ; but my aim will be accomplifhed, if what 1 have urged, fl?a!l in- 
duce thole, who are mod able and mod intei cited, carefully to invert igalc 
the general fydem of Education now in ufe among us, and the manner, in 
which it is practically applied in our colleges and fchools." 

His hints for a reformation, in our public fchools arc well worth 
the attention, even of Dr. Vincent. Entertaining a juft idea of the 
advantages to be derived from the well-regulated ftudy of the dailies, 
he fuggefts the neceflity of fuitable comments by the maftcr, and, 
above all, of having editions from which every exceptionable paffage 
has been carefully expunged. 

*' One Book, indeed, there is, which no art of man can render fit for 
perufal ; but which, by a ftrange fatality, all boys are conj/ielled to read, 
and fome to imprint deeply on their minds. Well would it be for them, 
and for the v>orld, if the whole of it were committed to the flames. I al- 
lude not merely to its obfcenities\ though mod detefiable ; but to its ge- 
neral plan and principles ; particularly to that mod dangerous of all arti- 
fices, the making virtue contemptible, by feeble (ketches of correct cha- 
ndlers, void of every brilliant quality; and vice popular, by combining it 
with wit and genius, and painting profligate characters in lively colours, 
calculated to charm and captivate the youthful mind., — How then can any 
clergyman judify putting Terence into the hancU of his pupils ? 

« If 
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" If to ftatethe defers of fchools in general, be an invidious tafk ; how* 
roncli more fo muli it appear, to arraign the particular cuflmns of indivi- 
dual feiuinaries ? But as every Wei tmin tier man may be fuppofed to have 
burnt my work, as loon as lie dilcovered my vvilh lo do as much for his 
iavourite author ; I think I may venture to lay a few words, on the ufe, to 
which that author has long been applied in the Dormitory For who, that 
has not been bred up in prejudice, can deny, or doubt, the fatal effects, 
which muli necellarily be produced, by the public recital of the fcenes al- 
ready alluded to, and which are too well known to need a fuller descrip- 
tion ? On this head, indeed, (as well as fomc others) I am anticipated 
by another anonymous writer, who in reviewing Dr. Vincent's Defence iit 
the Ajuijacobin for January laft, has fo ably diiculied the Weltminfter an- 
nual play, and the ufe there made of Terence in particular ; that I have 
nothing to add, (but to exprefs my grief and my liirprife, that fuch exhibi- 
tions lhould continue to be patronized and applauded, even by fome of 
oar mod reverend divines ; at a time when private theatricals and bills of 
divorcement feem to follow each other l!ke caufe and effect ; and to threaten • 
the extinction of all decency and conjugal fidelity, among the higher ranks 
offociety. Nor can that prejudice furely be lei's inveterate, which can 
contemplate, without pain and grief, a number of fine manly youths of 
family and fortune, of high attainments, and ilitl higher promife, duelled 
like Opera' dancers, in fillc and latin, roving over a whoL* neighbourhood, 
entering both public and private houfes ; flopping ftage coaches ; and tak- 
ing from all defcriptions of paflengers, half crowns, (hillings and even iix- 
pences, which fome of them have hardly earned, and can ill aflbroVto part 
with. 

" Oh ! but (it will be faid) this is an ancient cuftem at Eton — it is fo— 
but furely if ever there were a euftom " more honoured in the breach, than 
the obfervance" — this is fuch, at Ieait as now pracli fed. If at other fchools, 
an election day, or a day kept in memory of a pious founder, cannot be 
oblerved, without a degree of excefs, utterly inconliilent wilh Chriftian 
fojbriety ; is it not the duty of the governors to abolilh fo corrupt and cor- 
rupting a praclicc ? If extrajudicial oaths are always objectionable ; how 
much more fo wfcen tendered compullorily to bo)s of fifteen?" 

Refpefiing the fcenes which have been faid to follow the exhibition 
of Terence's plays at Weftminfter, we have heard the afiertion al- 
luded to in our review of Dr. Vincent's pamphlet, publicly declared 
to hafalfe. The pafTage was this — *' if the reports of thofc who 
cannot be miftahen^ be really true, there are convenient and ready 
P am phi l<e at hand on fuch occafions, to realize the fcenes of fiction, 
when the minds of thefe haplefs youths are vitiated and their paflions 
heated, almoft to frenzy^ by the ribaldry of the fcene. ,, Now we 
can only fay, that the fource of our information on this head was fo 
truly refpe&able that it is not the ipfe dixit of any individual, however 
refptclable, that can induce us to doubt its purity. Befides, the party, 
from whom the peremptory negatur proceeded,, could only fpeak 4rom 
bearfay^ and could not poffibly have any perfonal knowledge of the 
faft of which he fpoke fo ftrongly and fo decifively. We, therefore, 
muft continue to believe the report here noticed to be a true report. 
In a note to the paffage Jaft quoted, the author fays, it has " been 

urged 
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urged in defence of the Wefln»niler play, that it is ordained by the 
flatutes." But, morning prayers, he adds, arc prefcribed by the fta- 
tutes, and yet are " o.~:ittcd daily/' and an Englifli play, we add, 
is alio enjoined, by. the flatutes, to be performed by the chorifters, 
but it never is performed; — the flatuses, thueforc, are not obligatory, 
and nothing but the mod rooted prejudice could lead any man to 
maintain that they fupply a defence of lccuical exhibitions offenfive to 
decency, and fubverfive of morals. 

The conclufion of the tract before us exhibits a fair fpecimen of 
the fpirit which pervades every p.ige of it. 

. " I have now completed my plan — Ry fhewir.g — that Dr. Vincent has 
not vindicated public education, from the cha.ge of defejiivenufs in Re- 
ligious Jnftruction and Moral Regulation — By lulling faiily this important 
queition, and tlic fentiments of levenil writers reflecting il — And laftly, 
by mentioning fuch inftances of defmivent-fs, and luch meaiiircs for their 
correction, as have occurred to my own mind, or been fu^geftcd by others. 
Ingoing this I have not been abic to plea'e my (elf, ai.d therefore can 
Jcarcely hope to content my readers. But if any one (l:nl! i.ike the trouble 
to correct my errors, and continue the difcallion, 1 earneUly entreat him to 
recoiled, that, however weakly or e;roncou!?y the point in deL:alo may 
have been Hated or maintained, truth will fall be. truth; and tho'c, who 
fincerely with to difcover it in the preilnt ca!e, mult fairly meet the quei- 
tion 

" Whether the religious instruction and moral conduct 
of the rising generation, ark svfnclhk'j ly ik ovid! d for, 
and effectually secured,.1n ^i'u schools and v si v e r si i 1 fc 5 ?*' 

The notes fill nineteen pages, and they arc fo peiiineiu, and fo ex- 
cellent, that, notwithftanding the length of our extracts from the 
body of the pamphlet, we cannot reiiffc the temptation of laying 
one or two of them before our read*: is. 

Roflin's Belles Lcttres. — " The whole of this excellent woik fnould be read, 
and fome parts of it ftudied with the utmoft attention, by every perfon en- 
gaged, or likely to be engaged, in the iniiiuction of youth, it is alii) an 
excellent Look to put into the h?nds of} oung people. Such, and fo various 
are its merits, that to do them jultice would require the pen of the author. 

" Monfieur Rollin's Ancient Hifiory, and Roman lliiio/v, arc no k\s ex- 
cellent, and fliould be read bv all. They are models of what Hiilo.y 
fhould be, efpeciaily when intended for the initruction of the young. The 
mod important facts are felecled, and are interfperfed with reflections full 
of true wifdom and genuine p ; ety. Happy would it be for us, if we were 
fupplied with fuch hifiories! But, alas! our c« e is the wry reverie. Mr. 
Hume's Hilrory of England, the mo ft pleafing, and on the whole, perhaps, 
the beft we have,' is made the vehicle of the moft mifchievous attacks on 
Chriltianity, fo artfully diigui'cd, ^ to be imperceptible to the unfufpect- 
ing eye of )outh. 

" Dr. Robert fon contents himfclf with unfair falements of thofe circom- 
fiances, which relate to our eftablilhment in Church or State, and disagree 
with his Prelbyterian and democratic notions. 

" Mr. Gibbon vory artfully r. tracks all Revealed Religion. 

44 And too many of our modem HiHoiians, and indeed of our modern 

Wrhers 
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writers in general, are men of un found principles, both in theology and 
politics ; and whatever be the fubjecl, on which they profefs to write, thev 
contrive to introduce (heir erroneous tenets. That man will deferve well 
of his country, who (hall write a faithful hiftory of the lad century, on good' 
principles ." 

The study of the Greek Bible.—" If the New Teftament be true, the Old 
is fo too; becaufethe New Teftament tells us, that it is— Search the Scrip* 
tores, (ays our Lord to the Jews, for they ate they which testify of me. We 
cannot therefore admit the one revelation, and deny the other. They are 
clofely united by Him, who is the author of both ; and what God hath joined 
together, let not man put asunder* 9 

" So fays Dr. Ogden, in his fecond excellent Sermon on the Lord's Sup- 
per. But this do&rine does not fuit our modern divinity;" (no, nor out 
modern politicians neither, who have the blafphemous preemption to re- 
Jed it* teftimony, and the outrageous folly to fet the New Teftament in 
opposition to it, whenever they have a favourite fcheme to accomplifh, or a 
favourite doclrine to fupport) " and fo in fpite of all that Dr. Ogden or his 
Mailer can fay, the Old Teftament is too often left on the flielf. If it were 
read conftantly in fchools, accompanied by fhort oral expofitions and ii- 
lu ft rations ; young people would learn at once to underftand and appreciate 
its wonderful contents. There only can we find an authentic ancient hif- 
tory; and that, fhort indeed, but aftonifliingly comprehenfive ; including, 
in a fmall compafs, the origin of the world, and of its inhabitants ; with 
their hiftory during three thoufand years, of which we have no other ac- 
count entitled to any degree of credit. 

" There we have a body of laws, both moral and ceremonial, appointed 
by God himself; adapted indeed to the wants of one peculiar people; but 
abounding with wifdom and inftrudion. 

" There we find poems and hymns, which remain to this hour unrivalled 
in fubiimity as well as piety. 

" There we have a collection of maxims for the condudi of life, to which 
the wifdom of heathen antiquity has nothing to compare. 

" There Mofes, and all the prophets, foretell, and by foretelling prove, 
Chriftianity. 

" In a w«rd, there is an inexhauftible fund of inftru&ion, information, 
and amu Cement, adapted to all ages, fituations, and difpofitions. Were 
thefe facred records explained and enforced, in the manner pointed out by 
Dr. Vincent in his 37 th page, they would furnifh young men with the 
only adequate defence again ft the fubtleties and fophiftry ot that metaphy- 
Ccaldeifm, which is now fo prevalent, under the names, of Moral Pnilo- 
lophy, Morality, Ethics, Cafuiftry, and Natural Law. 

" 1 am no enemy to philofophy ; but when philofophy would rob me of 
my bible, I muft fay of it, as Cicero faid of the Twelve Tables : — This 
little book alone exceeds the libraries of all the philofophers, in the weight 
of its authority, and in the extent of its utility." — See the Bifhop of Llan- 
daff 's admirable Apology for the Bible ; Letter the third." 

Dr. Paley's system of Morals.— " Every aflertion may fairly be called un- 
authorized, which contradicts the law of God; and every writing perni- 
cious, which openly or indiredly tends to fuperfede, or weaken the au- 
thority of that law. In the very firft page of Dr. Paley's ' Principles of 
Moral and Political Philofophy/ we are told, that moral philofophy means, 
that fciencq which teaches men their duty, and the reafons of it, and that 

mo* XLTU. vox., xix. F without 
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without it the rules of life, among which the Scriptures 'are allowed a 
place, oftentimes millead men through a defect, either in the rule or in the 
application. If, therefore, to prevent the Scriptures from mifleading us, 
. moral pbilofophy mud previouQy be flu died, and moral philofophy teaches 
men their duty and the reafons of it, the conclufion is, that the Scriptures 
do indeed contain a rule of life/ but do not teach men their duty or the 
-reafons of it. The Scriptures mud, therefore, upon Dr. Paiey's aflertion, 
be confidered as affording a fet of precepts, which, though true, could 
not be applied till the moralift interpofed to give them efficacy. In vol. i. 
p. 8. of the fame work, it is faid; that the Scriptures " are employed not 
fo much to teach new rules of morality, as to enforce the practice of it by 
.new fan&ions, and a greater certainty, which lad feems to be the proper 
bufinefs of a revelation from God, and what was mod wanted/ It is pre- 
• fumptuous to determine what is the proper bufinefs of a revelation ; and to 
. afTert that the enforcing of morality by new fanclions, and a greater cer- 
tainty, was the thing most wanted, is at lead to flight the neceflity of a 
Redemption, without which the fpeculations of morality will prove but a 
. broken reed. 

" In vol. i. p. 41. the author defines virtue to be the * doing good to 
mankind in obedience to the will of God, and for the fake of everlaiting 
happineiV Mere implicit obedience, therefore, to the will of God will 
not, according to this definition, on which the author reft* his whole fy{- 
tem, be virtue, unlefs it is joined with the view of doing good to mankind. 
But the Scriptures give a different account ef virtue, and beftow the high- 
eft praife upon acts of implicit obedience, of which it was impoQible for 
any human faculties to ibrefee the beneficial confequences to mankind. 
And if Dr. Paiey's be the true definition of virtue, how can men of ordi- 
nary capacities, and narrow information, who compofe the majority in 
. every fociety, afcertain that their actions are virtuous, unlefs they do, what 
in fad is impoflible, calculate the effects of each individual action upon 
fociety at large, and balance the good and evil of it with precifion ? And 
yet until it is determined on which fide the fcale preponderates, the <U- 
. reciions of the moralift, who has rendered the Scriptures ufelefs, mud be 
inapplicable, and men in general live without a fufficient rule of life. But 
led this reafoning mould be deemed too finely fpun, and to make the au- 
thor anfwerable for conclufions, which he did not intend, and does not 
mean to admit, let him be heard in his own words. Vol. i. p. 70. ' Ac- 
tions are to be eftimated by their tendency. Whatever is expedient is 
right It is the utility of any moral rule, alone, which constitutes theobii- 
. gation of it ;' and it is undeniable, that the author has generally throughout 
his work, determined any particular mode of conduct to be right or wrong. 
by endeavouring to trace its general effect upon mankind at large. If Dr. 
Paley had merely laboured to fhew, how in almod every human action it 
hath pleafed our Creator to combine and interweave our temporal welfare 
with a dricl fubmiilion to his commands, he would have attempted a- work 
well worthy of his dation in a Chriftian church. As it is, though the 
.preface leads us to expect that the fanclions of revealed religion would form 
a material part of the work, yet the author has contrived to give the pre- 
eminence to moral fpeculations, and the reader retires from his book left 
fwayed by the influence of religious obligations, than difpofed to wade his 
thoughts in meagre and barren refearches, for which the probability is, he 
has neither fufficient talents nor information. N Nor is this book, hkelv to 
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produce inconfiderable mifchief ; by the fmoothpefs of its flyle it has re- 
commended itfelf to private libraries ; and perhaps, by its argumentative 
form, to the UniverJity of Cambridge, where it fupplies thefes for the pub- 
lic exeroifes, and is made a fubjecl of the public examinations. At thefe 
examinations, however, it is merely required, that the contents of the 
book be accurately remembered; the truth or falfehood of its pofitions is 
not commented upon, and in no inflance are any attempts made by the. 
public inftruciors to point out its errors, or its tendency to lead men aftray 
from the fimple morality of the Gofpel. Let any one read the chapter on 
Subfcriplion of the Articles, and reflect whether the fbphiftry, which there 
pre/ents itfelf is fit to be taught, or rather not deferving to be utterly fup- 
prefled, if poffible, by a fociety, whofe boaft it fliould be, to be a nurfing- 
mother to our Church ? The confequence of fubftituting any other in- 
fraction in the place of religion, muft be dreadful: it cannot, therefore, be 
impertinent, and it is hoped it will not be in vain, to have made thefe re- 
marks. The caution of the Apoftle feems no lefs needful now, than when 
it was firil given : — ' Beware lest any man s/uilyou through philosophy, and vain 
deceit, after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world, and not after 
Christ r 

The author, we think, underrates metaphyficsj and negle&s to make 
the ftme juft diftin&ion between the ufe and abufe of them, which he 
obferves in his remarks on the claffics. His fentiments, however, re- 
fpediag Locke are ftri&ly correct. 

" I am ready to acknowledge the great talents, and good intentions of 
Mr. Locke, but, I much fear, his works have contributed to the production 
of thole deteftable doclrines (political as well as metaphyseal,) which liave 
ihaken every government in Europe, and . deluged with blood many of iU 
fined provinces. . 

" Of the foundnefs and fafety of Mr. Locke's principles, no man I fnp- 
pofe is a more . competent judge than the prefent Bifhop of Rochefter, , 
whofe learning and talents have made him at once the terror and envy of 
our modern philbfophers. The following are his fentiments as expreffed 
in his late charge. Speaking of the men of fcience in France, he fays :— 
* When they embraced the metaphyfics of the fage Locke, as they ever 
afleel to call him, it was to apply them to a purpofe to which the fage 
Locke himfelf, it muft be owned, never perceived that they were applica- 
ble. More fugacious perhaps in this than their mafter, they faw, that upon 
his principles, once admitted, it would be eafy to build a theory of mind, 
which would make the immaterial principle as unnecenary in the micro- 
cofm of man, as it was, according to their diftorted Newtonianifm, in the 
univerfe; reducing all the phenomena of ienfation, thought, reafon, intel- 
lect, to a mere fyitem of vibrations." 

Another admirable pafTage, from Bifhop Horfley's excellent Charge, 
is quoted, on the compofltion of fermons ; in which that able and 
vigilant prelate ftrongly exhorts his clergy to preach Cbri/ly and not 
content themfelves with preaching only Socrates of Seneca; — an admo- 
nition as applicable to preceptors as to preachers. In the poftfeript are 
fome extfa&s from the Bifhop of London's fermons, which bear im- 
mediately upon the point of difcuffion. The pious prelate, with 
. . * F 2 that 
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that attention to religious and moral inftru&ion which he has inva- 
riably diffriayed, oh all occafions, accompanied by a zeal and a know- 
ledge which refledb the higheft credit on his heart and head, obferves 
•— " In thofe points which relate immediately to morals, the leaft 
relaxation muft tend to fubvert our credit and even endanger our 
exiftence. In a place facred to virtue and religion" (and it will not 
be denied that every public and private fchool ought to be fuch a 
place) c< no fpecies of vice" (no liceat fcbrtari % no plactat domino) 
(C no kind of temptation to vice" (no inflammatory fpeeches from 
the pagan moralrfts, Terence and Ovid) " can for one moment be to- 
lerated or connived at/ 9 This is true Chriftian philofophy, the bed 
philofophy which prelate, prince, or peafant, can ftudy. 

We truft, this inveftigation will ftill be purfued by other writers ; 
as it can fcarcely fail to be produ&ive of great advantages to the 
rifing generation. For our part, though we have incurred mmch 
obloouy and abufe, for the fentiments which we have delivered on 
% the fubjeft ; and though fully aware, that we have the moft invete- 
rate prejudices to encounter, and the moft rooted partiality to op- 
pofe ; we (hall never fail to avow and to fupport thofe fentiments, in 
public or private, wherever an opportunity for that purpofe fhall 
occur ; — undeterred alike by the unmannerly confidence of vulgar 
ignorance, the fycophantic whine of interefted conceffion, or the loud 
thunder of miftaken and mifapplicd authority. 



The Mineralogy of Derbyjbire. With a Defer iption of the moft interefl- 
ing Mines in the north of England, in Scotland^ and in Wales ; and 
an Analyfts of Mr. Williams s work, entitled, M The Mineral King- 
dom" Subjoined is a Gloffary of the Terms and Phrafes ufed by 
Miners in Derbyjbire. By John Mawe. Philips. 8vo. Pp. 211. 
1802. 

" "D^ING a native- of the countv, [Derbyjbire] and having re- 
fj fided feveral vears in the molt interefting part," fays Mr. M. 
c< 1 was applied to by a Spanifh gentleman to make furveys of the 
principal mines, to col left their various productions, and more par- 
ticularly, fpecimens from each ftratum, defcribing their thicknefs, 
fituation, and pofition ; in order to (hew an exa£t reprefentation of 
the mines, for the cabinet of his moft Catholic Majefty at Madrid." 
— From a perfon fo patronifed, and poffeffing a competent knowledge 
of his fubjeft, much information may juftly be expe&ed. This is 
no dogmatical or obtrufive work. " The author fays : 

" Having frequently vifited moft of the mines in this kingdom, I have 
been repeatedly Solicited to publiih the ftbiervations I have made, with * 
view to guide the traveller to the mod interefting points, and to defcribe 
thofe objects to the mineralogift as they are prelented by nature; as an 
obferver addided to no theory, I leave the feientihe to form opinions 
agreeable to their own fentiments." 
♦ Mr. 
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- Mr. M. apologizes for the plainnefs of his language, which our 
/eaders will perceive is rather neceflary ; it is not, however, from the 
moft elegant phrafeology that the moft important inftru&ion is al- 
ways to he obtained. Our author commences with a brief defcrip- 
tion of the curiofities of, and an account of the ftrata, particularly 
of the limeftone and toadftone, in, Derbyfhire. He then proceeds to 
comment on the ftrata of the mountains to the weft of Caftleton ; ' 
after which come defcriptions of the adits or galleries, fame obferva- 
t ions on cat dirt, and an account of the fluor mine, and of the man* 
ner of working that mineral. He next exhibits a ftatement of other 
minerals found in Derbyfhire, describes the various fpecies of Iea4 
ores, and alfo the general produce of the Edton copper mine. To 
thefe fucceed a defcription of the furface of the country in Derby- 
fhire, and fome account of the mines north of that county and ia 
Scotland. Our author next prefents a narrative of a tour from Glas- 
gow to Staffa, one of the Hebrides, in which is fituated the cave of 
Fingal. The fait mine of Northwich, and the Paris mine in the 
ifland of Anglefea, are next defcribed in fucceflion ; and the per- 
formance clofes with an analytical review of Williams's " Mineral 
Kingdom."?— There is not any part of this publication that we can 
with propriety extract by way of fpecimen ; but, from the above at- 
ftra£t of its contents, our mineralogical readers will judge of what 
they are to meet with in a perufal thereof. Mr. M. is certainly a 
man of much practical knowledge in the art of mining ; and his ac- 
count of Mr. Williams's " Mineral Kingdom," as far a,s we can 
judge without having feen that performance, appears to be both fair 
and ufeful. 



J few Obfervathns refpeSfing the prefent State of the Poor, and the 

Defetis of the Poor Laws : with fome Remarks upon Parochial 

AJj'eJJments, and Expenditures. By the Rev. H. B. Dudley, one 

ot his Majesty's Juftices of the Peace, for the County of Eflex. 

ti8vo. Pp. 44. is> 6d. Cadell and Davies. 1801. • 

THE Code of Poor Laws, the mode in which that Code is ad- 
miniftered, the enormous increafe of unfortunate claimants for 
parochial relief, and the confequent augmentation of the rates through- 
out the kingdom, are fubjeds that call, in the mod imperious man- 
ner, for the ferious attention of the Legiflature. The increafe of the 
po >r and of the rates for their maintenance, has indeed been carried. 
10 fuch an extent, as to be pregnant with the moft alarming confe- 
quences to the State.. If the amount of the money paid, within the 
laft year, for the fupport or relief of the poor, including all the cha- 
ritable inftitutions, could be correflly ascertained, there is little doubt, 
that its magnitude would aftomfh the world ; for, we are perfuaded, 
it would be found to exceed the national revenue of France (plunder 
and extortion excepted) during the fame period. The mere fait gf 

F 3 a fiyn 
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a fiim fo enormous being fd appropriated, is, of itfelf, a ferious evil ; 
but when we reflect on the change which the multiplication of paupers 
is calculated to produce in the character and difpofition of the lower 
clalfes of the community, its bad conferences are fcarcely to be efti- 
mated. 

As an- acting, and an a&ive> Magiftrate for the County of Effex, 
Mr. Dudley has had a fair opportunity of afcertaining, in a certain 
degree, the extent of this evil, and the practical defects of the pre- 
fent'fyftem. In tracing the poor laws to their origin, he (hews their 
adequacy to the purpofe for which they were enacted, at the period 
of their enactment ; but contends, from the various conftructions 
which are now perpetually given to them, in different parts of the 
kingdom, and ftill farther from the great change which has taken 
place in the number and defcriptjon of applicants, that they are 
inadequate, to accomplifh their object in the prefent ftate of the 
country, 

*' The poor, as they are now denominated, form no inconfiderable body 
of the inhabitants of the ifland; not compofed of the incapable only, but 

v principally of the indolent, and artful alio. This defcription of people, 
under the inefficacy, or mal-adminiftration of the exifting laws, occafion 
much of the exceilive imports, to be laid for their unneceflary fupport. 
Poverty with them, is become a kind of trade, or craft, from which they are 
now permitted to derive the bread of floth. Until within thefe few vears, 
the pea fan try fupported themfelves long, and cheerfully by their own la- 
bour, and avoided to the laft moment, the humiliation of fuing for parochiaj 
aid : it was then received with thankfulnefs and gratitude— but now, it is 

, more frequently demanded as a right, than fought for as a public benevo- 
lence. A late declaration in' Parliament, made with more humanity than 
difcretion, has unfortunately given countenance to this preemption ; and 
the diforderly kem inclined to ad up to the full extent of a principle, fo 
extraordinarily aflerted.* The title to this new fpecies of inheritance is 
eafily made out, when the affectation of inability will alone fecure it. Upon 
this ground of confequent evil, the moft enlightened fiatefmen, and writers 
of the laft century, objected to our poor laws altogether; because, in their 
opinion, they could not be fy ftematifed, without giving a fatal fyiiero to 
poverty alfp. Too certain it is, that the increafmg demands of pretended 
indigence, have at length founded a kind of prefcriptive claim upon the ill- 

, direded charity of the land. The confiderate however agree, that the funds 
thus expended in allurements to floth, might be more beneficially direded, 
as rational incitements to induftry, and its natural independence. Formerly, 
the want of work was the general excufe of poverty; but now, when addi- 
tional encouragement is given to the indubious, the plea is changed, to 
that of inability to labour. The certainty of a refpurce in idlenefs, foon 
tends to unnerve the laborious : therefore againft the floifrful vaflajage of a 



a * The poor have a$ good a right to their portion of my eftate, as I 
have to mine : and while there is as much upon any man's estate as can pay 
the pcpf'f rate, it may be feized for that pqrpofe, ,, *-rP4Ri. Rs<J. 1801. 
• parjlh 
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parifh workhoufe,* the reputable comforts of the labourer's cottage, cannot 
be too ftrongly urged, or too liberally .maintained. The fupport of the in- 
active, i« hot only a drawback from the * indifpenfible operations of labour, 
but always aggravates the pre flu re of fcarcity, inafmuch as the necefla- 
ries of life are con fumed by thofe, who refute an helping hand to procure* 
them." 

We know .not who the Member was who made the notable fpeech 
quoted by Mr. Dudley, but probably he was not aware that his idea ' 
had not the merit of originality, fince it is to be- found, with fuitable 
amplifications, in Paint's Rights of Man. The obfervations in fhe f 
foregoing pafiage are of a nature to arreft attention, and furely no true' 
ftatefman will treat them with negled or indifference. 

** The casual poor, as they are termed, are another clafs, but little known 
in former times, that adds confiderably to the public burthens. The num- 
ber of thefe is daily increafing, from the loweft order of the people being 1 
allowed, without a reafonable pretence, to wander into any diftricr, or' 
county, under the authority of a modern (latute, and not to be removeable 
thence, until they become actually chargeable. If they avoid committing* 
acts of vagrancy on.their way, no, fooner does any misfortune befall them, 
than they are ufually found deftitute, from having (pent fo much of their 
time in unprofitable itinerancy ; fo that wherever they fall, they become 
immediately objects of parochial relief. Iffuch roving licences were foun A, 
expedient, the iramers of the ad might have gone a ftep farther, and com- 
pelled parishes to ilfue certificates to fuch legalized wanderers : this would 
have prevented a part of the public expence, and trouble at leaft, in liti- 
gating the numberless queftions of fcttlement, which fo frequently arife out 
of the operations of this new law." * 

On the increafe of wages, the author's remarks are very judicious ; 
and there is a farther evil attending it, in the rife which it muft ul- 
timately produce, in all our manufactured goods, and articles of ex«* 
portation. 

" Much has been very benevolently faid, and written, in favour of a 
general increafe of the wages of labour, but probably without duly consi- 
dering, that though on any temporary rife of provifions it is eafy to make 
this advance, it is always found extremely difficult to reduce it, when the' 
preflure of fcarcity is part. In the diilricls,f where hulbandry work has 



" * An inflance of the temptations of one of thofe afylums for indolence, 
occurred before the writer of thefe remarks, but a few weeks pafr, in a wo* 
man, though requiring relief, refilling, at the defire of the Overfeer, to be* 
come houlekeeper to a refpeclabte cottager and his young family (who had 
loft their mother;) declaring a preference in favour of the lootkltovx, in 
which there was good living, without any refiriclion, or orderly govern* 
inent." 

" t * n Norfolk, Suffolk, and the eaftern part of Eflex, the wages for day- 
labour, through thelaft fummer, were three millings, and induftrious men, 
controlling for their work, made four millings, and, during harveft, from 
ix (hillings to eight (hillings per day." 

F 4 been 
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been liberally raifed, upon this humane, but erroneous principle, the pa* 
rilh difburfements have experienced but little diminution; becaufe, al- 
though this furplus of wages may, in rare inftances, have given additional 
comforts to the cottager's family, it has been diffipated more generally, in 
tippling at an alehoufe. Excels of wages with {ingle men, has almoft in- 
variably been found fc drawback from induflry, by inducing them to work 
but four days inftead of fix; and confequently. with this clals of labourers,* 
it tends to an encouragement of idlenefs." 

To the jufticeof the following obfervations, the writer of this ar- 
ticle, is able, from his own perfonal experience, to bear ample tef- 
timony. * 

44 To the negligence of overfeers, mufl be afcribed the increafe of pan* 
pers, the foftenng of indolence, and a general difregard of all moral and 
religious obligations, through the lower ranks of fociety. The decline, and 
even contempt of a married flate, and an illicit, undifguifed iatercourfe 
between the fexes, as their natural confequence, may be traced to the 
fame fource. Bastardy, for the wholefome prevention of which, there are 
confefledly fufficient laws in force, is now fcarcelv deemed a difgtace, or 
punched as a crime. In many parilhes, the bale-born of paupers, even 
out-number their legitimate Offspring ; and the repetition of incontinency 
in the female, however frequent, is feldom correded; the only proceis 
attended to, being that of filiation/ in order to ftiift the onus ofexpence, 
firem one parifh to another. Even their Poor Houfes are frequently known 
to retain pauper girls in a ftate of indolence, until many of thefe alio in- 
creafe this public calamity/' 

This fpecies of profligacy, fo deteftable in itfelf, and fo pernicious 
in its confequences, both to the individuals themfelves, and to the 
community at large, has increafed of late years, efpecially in the me- 
tropolis, to an extent that is almoft incredible. Adultery and con- 
cubinage in the lower clafles of fociety are unhappily moft prevalent; 
and culprits of this defcription fo rarely attend divine worfhip, and 
fo feldom become objects of legal punifhment, that little hopes of 
reformation remain.— Yet how can we expect a nation to flourifl* 
Where the people are fo abandoned ! 

This tract is written with ability, and with that wjiich is of much 
more confequence, a deep knowledge of the fubject. It contains 
many ufeful hints and fuggeftions ;— and we heartily concur with the 
author in his concluding obfervation, that 

u The remediable meafures of a legiflative inveftigation, cannot be too 
fcon adopted, and declared. But no eiTential good is to be looked for un- 
til a clear diftinclion is made, between the objecls of real, and thofe of 
mfmtd indigence* fo that the fame policy which provides for the neceffi- 
ties of the one, may leave do refources in the public credulity, for the arts 
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The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament by way tf Abstract : containing 

what is mast especially instructive in the Historical Parts, Also the many cd't* 

fying Examjiks and Discourses which are met with in these excellent IV things. 

* Collected with much Care and Attention, with a View to promote the reading and 

KnowUdgexof the Serif tares. By John Kendall. In two Volumes, finall 

Otfavo. • Pp. 952. Philips. 1800. 

*' / T I HE Compiler of this work would have it under/rood, that he only 
X. intends it as an Abitrad or Epitome of the Bible ; in which fucn 
Darts are retained, as are, in an cfpecial manner, inftruclive to young per* 
ions, and thole who may wifli to be informed of the contents of the Sacred 
Writings in a fummary way. The genealogies of families are moftly omit- 
ted; with many circumftances occurring in the early ages of the world, 
which are not thought neeeflary to be included in this abridgment, as they 
woald'be a means of making the work too large; and might take away the 
ufe intended by it ; which is to bring into view the good effecls of a humble, 
circumijped walking in the fear of God, rather than to preferve the me- 
mory or fuch whole evil deeds had rendered them obnoxious to Divine 
juftice." 

" i have not confined myfelf to any abridgment, or hiftory of the Bible* 
which has been formerly publifhed ; but felecled fuch parts as appeared to 
me mod fuitable for the inftru&ion and information of young people, and 
have endeavoured to conned the hiftorical parts as much as I well could. 
Some fmall alteration is made as to words and expreflions uled in the 
common tranflation ; and fome words are taken from the marginal 
reading ; but I have been cautious of making any alteration as to the 
fenfe of the text ; which I believe is much agreeing with the original. 
Where it could be done fafely 1 have endeavoured to avoid the frequent 
repetition of the word and. I often ule the word who inftead of which* 
and fometimes will inftead of shall, as more agreeable to the prefent way o/ 
writing." 

" Some fliort notes are added in different parts, which it is hoped will 
be acceptable to the reader. The feveral books are divided into chapters, 
for the convenience of reading, but not into verfes, which might fometime* 
interrupt the fenfe/' 

Such is the Compiler's own account of his work. The compilation is not 
injudicioully made ; but the notes are very few, fliort, and unfatisfa&ory. 
Mr. Kendall fhould have confined himfelf to explanatory notes ; but his ob- 
servations, feldom as they occur, are generally fuperfluous, fometimes im- 
pertinent. They who required no explanation of the Compiler's, felediiona 
from Genefis fcarcely wanted to be told (at p. 32.) that " the cultom or 
plurality of wives prevailed in the Eaftern countries, but is unlawful at this 
lime among Chriftians, as likewife the marriage of near relations ! !" And 
after having in vain run their eyes from page to page for a note or two of 
explanation, will they be much gratified by a iolitary fentiment ? " And 
Eiau ran to meet" his brother. On which, cries Mr. John Kendall, " there 
is fomething interefting in this account of the reconciliation between two 
brothers {""""Tb? whole hiftory of Jofeph and his brethren is afterwards dc-| 
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tailed. In this hiftory, perhaps, there is " fomething interefting.* Bat 
here we are led to our own reflections. The only note that occurs qn the 
whole abftrad of the book of Jofhua, is a very unfortunate one. " And 
they went into a harlot's houfe named Rahab." " The Hebrew word (fays 
the Compiler) will admit of its being tranilated hostess*'* But in the Epiftl£ 
to the Hebrews, xi. 31, we read:— " rfci* *P*tiG i wty*. w And Ity* is a 
harlot, a whore : it has no other meaning. To admit any other tranilation, 
would be to detract from the beauty and energy of. the paflage. Even the 
harlot Rahab perimed not with the unbelievers: fo great was the efficacy 
of her faith, in converting her from the error of her waysj to ferve the 
living God. 

In the Proverbs, at p. 394, we have the vulgar miftake of " feprrated*' /or 
" separated? We are lorry to fee the abftrad of Solomon's Song, introduced 
as an allegory. This my fiery of Chrifl and his church, has been di (carded by 
©ur more enlightened commentators. Solomon's Song, underftood in a fpiri* 
tual fenfe> has been the very fountain of Moravianifm. As a fpecimen of the 
Compiler's manner, our readers will accept a part of this Song : — 

49 Thb Church's pious Request.— Let him kifs me with the 
lifles of his mouth: for thy love is better than wine. Becaufe of the fa- 
tour of thy good ointments, thy name is as ointment poured forth, therefore 
do the virgins love thee. Draw me, we will run after thee : the upright 
love thee. 

" Tell me, (O thou whom my foul loveth) where thou feedeft, where, 
thou makeft thy flock to reft at noon : for why mould I be as one that turneth 
•fide by the flocks of thy companions ? 

" Christ. — If thou know not, go thy way forth by the footfteps of 
the flock, and feed thy kids befide the fhepherds tents. 

" I am the rofe of Sharon, and the lily of the valleys. As the lily 
among thorns, fo is my love among the daughters. 

•* Church. — As the apple-tree among the trees of the wood, fo is my 
beloved among the fons. I fat down under his fhadow with great delight, 
and his fruit was fweet to my tafte. I charge you, O ye daughters ofje- 
/ufalem, that ye ftir not up, nor awake my love, till he pleafe. 
♦ '* Christ. — Behold, thou art fair, my love, behold thou art fair: thy 
hair is as a flock of goats, that appear from Mount Gilead. Thy teeth are 
like a flock of fheep, even (horn, which come up from the wafhing; every 
one bearing twins, and none among them is barren. Thou art fair, my 
love, there is no fpot in thee. 

« Come with me from Lebanon, my fpoufc, with me from Lebanon: 
fook from the top of Amana, from the top of Shenir and Hermon, from the 
lions dens, from the mountain of the leopards. 

" A garden inclofed is my fifter, my fpoufe : a fpring flmt up, a fountain 
fealed.* Thy plants are an orchard of pomegranates, with- pleafant fruits, 
camphire, with fpikenard. Spikenard and faffron, calamus and cinnamon, 
with trees of frankincenfe, myrrh and aloes, with all the chief fpices. 
A fountain of gardens, a well of living waters, and ftreams from Lebanon." 

In the fecond volume, Mr. Kendall is, Hkewife, fparing of his notes ; but 
they are, in general, more to the purpofe. 
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Am Essay m the U*re*so*a&Uucss if Scepticism. By the Rev. J. Hare, A. M. 
Rector of Coin St. Deny*, Gloucefterfhire, and Vicar of StraUon St 
Margate, Wilts. Small 8vo. P>. 302. Rivingtons. 1801. 

THE following " Advertifement to the Reader" is prefixed to thii 
volume : 

" In a converfation which pafled between a gentleman (formerly one of 
his parifhioners) and the writer of this eifay, on the Jubject of Keveale^ 
Religion, the former fpake of it in the molt irrcverend manner, and faid, 
that, before he lhould believe in it, it muft be proved to him, that the phi- 
lofopby and theological knowledge poflefled by the heathens, (much greater 
than it was in general allowed to be) was Co defective, as to render a par* 
ticular revelation neceflary. 

" Secondly, he faid, that he confidered it derogatory to the dignity and 
jnajefty of the Deity, te make any fuch particular revelation ; which he 
confidered likewife unneceflarv, becaufe God governed the moral as well' 
as natural world by general laws, and had endued man with reafon and 
conference, which were fufficient for his conduct in life ; and that, if there 
had been any fuch revelation, it would have been univerfal, and not con- 
fined to fo fmall a part of the globe, that the major part of its inhabitants 
have never even heard of the Chriftian religion. Farther, it does not ap- 
pear, (he faid) in thofe nations which profefs Chriftianity, that its doctrines 
have produced that material or beneficial effect, either on the opinions or 
manners of the inhabitants, which a Revelation proceeding from God would 
produce. 

" Thirdly, he faid, before he mould give any credit to it, he muft be 
fatisfled that what is called Scripture and the word of God, was not forged, 
to anfwer the finifter views and purpofes of man. 

te Fourthly, that he did not believe fufficient evidence of the truth of 
Revealed Religion could be adduced, to fatisfy the mind of a man, whofe 
jeafon was unimpaired, and whofe under/landing was improved and culti- 
vated. 

«• A particular refutation of each of thefe objections is, in this Eflaj, 
attempted; and in the hope to remove them from the mind of this gentle- 
man, and others, it is publifhed." 

We judged it neceflary to exhibit the above, that our readers might have 
a complete profpeclus, as it were, of the author's views and intentions in 
this performance. 

At a period like the prefent, when folly and ignorance, with vanity, 
their conftant attendant, exult in the lights of reafon; when Chriftianity is 
daily expofed to the fcoflfs and infultsof Scepticifm and Pfeudo Philofophy; 
every attempt to fupport Revealed Religion, to elucidate its doctrines/ to 
extend its influence, is, in the high,eft degree, laudable; and, from the 
" Contents*' of the volume before us, it was with a conhderable anticipa- 
tion of pleafure that we commenced a perufal thereof. 

The firft chapter treats of the philofophy and theology of the heathens; 
and, by the mo ft liberal companion of their morality with that of the 
Chriftian Religion, is intended to eftablifh the' fuperiority of the latter. 
Speaking of the ungenerous practice which has been adopted by fome re- 
fpeclable writers in traducing the heathen philofophy, the author, with that 
candour which ought ever to mark the truly Chriflian cha.acler, ob erves, 
that" the religion of Jefus Chrift requires none of this indirect fupport; for 
it defcribes its fublimc and heavenly orbit quite independently of human 
literature, and foars beyond its fphere: ws may, therefore, without the 
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lead rifle of prejudicing its intereft, pay that homage to Pagan philofophr, 
which it deferves, and ought to receive." The fecond chapter expofes the 
mefheienoy of Pagan theology; and proves the necelTity ot Revealed Reli- 
gion. -In the third, the author attempts " a refutation of the opinion, that 
jt is derogatory to the dignity of God to make a particular Revelation of his 
wiH to man." He fays; 

u Now as there mufl always have been a large clafs of the human 
foecies, who, from a motive of gratitude and the natural goodnefs of their • 
difpofitions, mail have been extremely anxious and delirous of obeying 
God, and of accomplishing his will, when God Almighty looked down on 
earth, and faw the'e men grofsly miftaken in their ideas refpecling him; 
when he faw them ' running as uncertainly/ ' fighting as one that beateth 
the air;' when he faw them iniiead of glorifying him, not wilfully, but ig- 
norantly di(honou;ing him, by '.worfhippingthey knew not what,' by worr 
Jhipping as God nonentities, fuppoiititious beings, whom they imagined to 
have human pafli on s, and even to patronize human vices; when he faw 
them applying to falfe and fallible modes, augurs and diviners, for infallible 
jnftruftion; when he faw them ignorant of, or difregarding, the great duty 
of general and univerfal benevolence, when he faw them ignorant of their 
origin and deftiny, and pofleffing very obfeure, imperfect, and uncertain 
notions of that glorious immortality he gracioufly intended them to enjoy; 
likewife when he faw the monarchs of the world fo- utterly mifiak en in 
their ideas of true glory and ambition, as to place it in the definition, 
rather than in the promotion of the welfare, of mankind; when he faw fuch 
men as Xerxes, Alexander, and Cat far, like intoxicated giants, finding 
over the world, with a torch in one hand and a fword in the other, for the 
pifrpofe of burning, ravaging, and deitroying, its peaceable inhabitants, 
•why (hould it be thought derogatory to the nature and attributes of a good 
and gracious God, at his own chofen and appointed time, to inform man- 
kind, in an authoritative manner, how they might give glory to God in the 
higheit, by a pure and rational worihip, and how they might increafe the 
jbappinefs of the human race, by the introduction and general diffuiion of 
peace and good-will among men ? What juit reafon can ever be afligned, 
why it fhould be thought derogatory to a merciful Being, to inform his 
Rational creatures of his will, and the manner in which he choie to be wor- 
shipped ; and of all that other important knowledge contained in the Scrip- 
tures, with which the reader is well acquainted, efpecially when fuch in* 
formation was fb confolatory to man to know, and yet was fo entirely out 
of his own power to attain." 

Mr. Hare next difcufTes and confutes the pofition, that God governs 
both the moral and natural world by general laws only. He treats of the 
insufficiency of man's reafon and confeience for his knowledge of, or con- 
jiu6t in, fpiritual concerns; of the abfurdity of objecting to the religion of 
Jefus Chrift, becaufe its doctrine* are not univerfally dilleminated ; and of 
the improbability of any forgery having been made, or ever attempted to 
be made, in the Scriptures. The divine appointment of Mofes then falls 
under his confederation ; and, to us, his arguments appear perfectly con- 
clufive and fatis factory ; fuch as might convince all but thofe who wilfully 
diibelieve. From a number of judiciouflv felefted paflages from the Sacred 
Writings, our author next proves that they can by no poflible interpreta- 
tion be made to anfwer the fmiiter views and pur poles of man. In the 
tenth and !a(l chapter, which treats particularly of the evidence of Revealed 
Religion, it Ik the author's aim to eliablim the following proportions ; 

9 Firft, 
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" Firft, Thai Revealed Religion contains a fcries of feels of the hrgheft 
importance neceflary for man to know, and yet impoHible for him by anjr 
exertion of his reafon to difcover. 

" Secondly, That the miracles and prophecies recorded in this Revela- 
tion poflefs an evidence calculated to induce a belief in their truth. 

" Thirdly, That what is affirmed to be the real will of God is pro- 
pounded to man in that awful and authoritative manner, which might rea- 
fonably be expected, if it proceeded from God. * 

** Fourthly, That the definition given by Revelation of the attributes of 
the Deity is more to the glory of God's great and holy name, and infinitely 
more fatisfa&ory to the human mind than that which prevailed in the world 
previous to the promulgation of the Scriptures. 

" Fifthly, That the doctrines have produced that ftrong and beneficial 
effect on the minds and manners of thofe to whom it has been revealed, 
and who believe in its truth, which it might be fuppofed a religion pro- 
ceeding from God would produce." 

We do not recommend this volume to the perufal of Sceptics only; for 
even to thofe who poflefs a firm confidence in the fublime doctrines of 
Chriftianity, it may ferve as a lively remembrancer of many valuable points 
in their belief. 

A Manuel of Religious Knowledge* for the Use of Sunday Schools, and of the fmt 
in general. R. Cocker. 1802. . 

THE importance of the fubjecl, and the manner in which this little work 
is executed, induce us to be more minute in our review of it than is ufual 
with fuch articles. After fome appropriate prayers, &c. " The Chunub 
Qatechifm, broken into ihort queliions," is given in the following manner* 

" Q. What is your name ? 

" 4. N. or M. 

" Q. Who gave you that name ? 

" J* My godfathers and godmothers, in my baptifm, wherein I war 
made -a member of Chriir, the child of God, and an inheritor of the king- 
dom of heaven. 

'* By whom was your name given you ? 

" When was your name given you ? 

" What name was then given ycu ; your Chriftian name or your folk, 
name ? 

M€ What was you made at your baptifm r" 

* r Of what were you then made an inheritor.?" 

Our readers will, at a fingle glance, perceive the utility of this improve- 
ment; as, though children may know their catechifm by rote, they fre- 
quently are totally ignorant of its meaning and nature. To this fucceed 
fome judicious ** Hints for the underftanding of a Sermon ;" which are foh 
lowed by references to " Select Pallages of Scripture recommended to 
Committees of Sunday Schools, as talks, impo fit ions, and recitations." 
" An Expofition of the Church Catechiim" (lands next; after which is a 
" Copy of the Paper of Advice given to the Ormskirk Sunday Scholars when 
leaving the School." The " Manual" itfelf, clofes with " Queftions refer- 
ring to Ofterwald's Abridgement of the Bible ;" but, bound up with it 
are, Dr. Watts's " Divine Songs," and " An Abridgement of the Hiilory 
of the Bible, by the Rev. Mr. Oflerwald." 

Ziorts. 
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Zim's Pitgrlm. By Robert Hawker, D. D. Vicar of Charles, Plymouth. 
8vo. Pp.170. Crolby and Lettermau. 1801. 

A Few extracts from this performance will fufficiently (hew of what com- 
plexion it is in religious fentiment, and determine its character as a cora- 
pofition. " Under Divine influence, I can now enter into the full appre- 
nenfion of what the apoftle means, when he fays, 'preserved in Jesus Christ 
•end called.' Do you afk what that is ? Every man's perlbnal experience he- 
comes the trued commentator. But for the grace of prefervation in Jefus 
Chrift, there never could have been a calling to Jefus Chrift. Calculate, 
if you can, how long a fpace you lived unconicious of your ftate, without 
God and without Chrift in the world. And had you been cut off in the aw- 
ful ftate of an una wakened, un regenerated mind, where would have been 
your portion ?' * All that part of life which I fpent prior to my converfion, I 
cannot reckon in my eftimate of real living. He only lives who lives in God's 
' glory/ Surely that man ' lives more to God's glory' who performs the part of 
a courteous neighbour, a liberal benefaclor, or a fincere friend; who dif- 
charges the focial and the relative duties of life, with confeientioufnefs; 
than the perfbn who, in confequence of an imaginary call, abandons every 
worldly concern and connexion, and becoming one of the Lord's people, 
deems all but fpi ritual things beneath his notice. The * poor man/ in 
relating his * experience/ fays, ' (ince that blefTcd period, when it plea ed 
God to call me by his grace> and to quicken my foul which was before dead 
in trefpalfes and tins, through a long series of five-and-twetity years, I have been 
learning, by little and little, to difcQver more and more of my own empti- 
aefsand poverty, and of the infinite fullnefs and fuitability which is in the 
nnfearchabie riches of Chrift Jefus to fupply all my wants/' . 4 

• The following is a pleafing illuftration. " The* mind is like- the region of 
the earth, while twilight refts upon it. It is neither dark nor light, but a 
mixture of both ; no portion of the hemifphere being fo light, but the (hades 
of darknefs are blended with it; and none fo dark, but the tints of light 
•fre beautifully incorporated/' 

We fliali prefent our readers with but one extract more, which will 
clearly and unequivocally prove, that the Lord's people are, in Dr. Haw- 
ker's opinion, in a ftate of abfolute fecurity. This, indeed, Mr. tolwhelc 
Jbaih already proved, by induction, (fee his letters) but in what follows, Dr. 
H. fpeaks in a language which cannot be mifconceived. The paflage is a 
long one : but we will not venture to abridge it. 

One of the Saints contemplating Suicide. — *' What (faid the faint to 
•Jiimfelf) if an end fo horrible mould be the termination of my pilgrimage? 
what, if all my fond defires of grace mould ultimately prove a deiufionr 
are the people of God-expofed to fuch overwhelming temptations of the 
<*nemy? may they really be awakened to the life of God in the foul, and 
yet finally fall awayr I found thefe, and the like diftruftful queftions, in- 
voluntarily ariiing in my mind and inducing much anxiety; when my 
friend, as if privy to what patfed within me, broke filence. ' How gracious 
(he exclaimed) is our God, in the midft of fuch awful judgments as are walk- 
ing by our fide through the world, to keep us unhurt ! Do you not perceive 
the evidence of that fcripture :' ' a thou fond (hall fall at thy fide, and ten 
thoufand at thy right hand, but it (hall not come nigh thee !' Oh ! it is a 
bleded, foul-reviving thought, amidft all the melancholy proofs around us* 
that we are paffing through the enemy's territories, that there is a gracieus 

* nevertheless' 
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* nt&rthekss* in the covenant which fcreens us from his malice. ' Never- 
thelefs, (fays the Apoftle) the foundation of God ftandeth fure, having this 
leal; the Lord knoweth them that are his. Let mine outcasts dwell with 
thee, Moab : be thou a covert to them from the face of (he fpoiler.' This 
is enough. Outcasts, and fometimes confidered as the offscouring of all tilings, 
they are. But ftill they are God's outcafts. Tempted they may be, and 
certainly will; but conquered they (hall not. And could a looker-on but 
fee obje&s fpirituaily, he would difcover, as the impious monarch of old 
did, we walking with his people in the hotteft furnace, that even the fmelt 
of fire may not pafs upon them.' — r You very much rejoice my heart (I re- 
plied) by -what you fay. My fears were all alive, in the »view of this awe- 
fui /cene, left an event fo truly hopelefs might one day be my portion '-— 
' That (anfwered my companion haftily) is impoffible to a child of God. 
The promife is abfofute. No weapon formed again ft thee, (hall profper. 
And God is faithful, who will not fuffer you to-be tempted above that ye 
are able ; but will with the temptation, alfo, make a way to efcape, that 
ye may be able to bear it.' — * But is it not faid (I replied) that fome who 
were once enlightened,* and have tafted of the heavenly gift, and been 
made partakers of the Holy Ghoft, have fallen away ?*— ' Yes (rejoined my 
companion)-— but none of thofe fo fpoken of, were ever children of God, 
or born again of that incorruptible feed, which liveth and abideth for ever. 
Only obferve the vaft diftindtion of chara&er, by which thofe enlightened 
perfons whom the apoftle fpeaks of, are marked, from the icripture-features 
of the truly regenerate; and the contraft will immediately appear. -They 
are laid to be once enlightened, that is, with ^W-know ledge ; not renewed 
in £«arf-affe£lions. They are defcribed as thofe, who have tafted of -the 
heavenly gift ; tafted but not approved ; like perfons whole ftomachs nau- 
feate what the tafte rejects, and digeft it not. They are faid to have been 
made partakers of the Holy Ghoft ; that is, in his common operations upon 
die underftanding ; not in his quickening and regenerating grace in the 
loul. In. all thefe, and the like in (lances, there is not a iingle fy liable faid 
of the fpirit's work, in the great and eflential points of faith and repent- 
ance, and the renewed life. But the whole account is confined to the 
common operations of nature, as diftinguifhed from grace ; in which na-» 

m tural men frequently excel ; and fometimes, indeed, to fuch a degree, as 

* to furpafs in head-knowledge, children of grace. And God the Holy Ghoft 
is plea fed to, work by their in ftru mentality, while they themfelves remain 



unconfeious of his power. He bleftes his people by them ; but they feel 
not his power in them. For, rather than his houfehold (hall want fupply, 
he will teed them even from the table of their enemies. — Thefe things may 



be done, and perhaps very often are done, by men perfectly ftrangers to 
vital godlinefs. And, therefore, when they ceafe to appear in their af- 
fumed character, they are faid by the world to have fallen away /row grace; 
whereas the fact is, they were never in grace.' — Enough. Let us leave 
Dr. Hawker and the reft of the Lord's people, to their inftnuating perfection ; 
though not without the warning voice ; * Let him that ftandeth, take heed 
left he fidl !" , 
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Popular Tales of the Germans. Tranflated from the German. In two Vols. 

Murray. 1801. 

THESE may, for the moft part, be denominated " Fairy Tales." They 
are full of marvellous invention ; without the lead pretention to beau* 
ty of fentiment From thefe pieces, nature and feeling are ban i (bed to a 
remote diftance. We meet, here and there, with a few fine com (cations 
of fancy; that, like the aurora borealis, pleafe, without imparting warmth* 
In his i Hurt rations, the author is peculiarly happy. (< In days of yore, 
while there was yet fuch a thing as conference, it was, efpecially in men 
of high degree, as delicate, fore and ticklifh, as the membrane called the 
fteriolieum, where the flighted fcratch occalions violent pain and fever. 
For though it was very ea(y to lull conference afleep, and obtund its feel- 
ing by the paregoric of the paflions, fo that you might (crape and chisel it, 
as you had a mind, without its flinching or bleeding more than a dry board — 
jet it never failed to awake fooner or later, and to occafion heat and 
twitching and pain under the pericranium." Vol. 1. p. 34-. «' Young wi- 
dows are like green wood, which burns at one end, while the water oozes 
out by drops at ihe other." P. 41. " She rained (howers of tears, like a 
iwob fponge, when all its moifture is prefled out by a violent fqueeze/* 
P. 44. " She was well drilled in the art of renovating the charms of 
yooth: what was withered, (he laboured to conceal ; and (lie buried what 
W» departed, in a delicate {hroud of the fined Bruilels lace." P. 66. " Are 
you too inexperienced to feel *he fympathies of love, that flow towards 
yon, wave after wave, from my boibm?" P. 07. Such originalities are 
proofs of a fertile imagination; they are (battered through the volumes in 
profufion. But we wi(h that the author had not indulged his fancy, by 
profane allufions to fcriptural incidents, and quotation of fcriptural pal- 
tages. His opinions, indeed, feem to be of a very licentious caft: If we 
may judge of him by his book, he is neither a moral, nor a religious man ; 
and the circulation of thefe volumes in the world may do an infinite deal df 
mifcbief; read, as they univerfally are, by women and children. From 
the perufal of the firft tale, we were difpofed to criticile the performance, 
as a fet of ingenious ftories^ the errors of which were redeemed by the 
beauties. But, in proceeding farther, we could not even allow them the 
humble claim of good Fairy Tales. 



POETRY. 



Tie Idarui of Innocence : a Poetical Epistle to a Friend. By Peter Pindar, Efq. 
Part the Firft. 4to. Pp. 17. Is. 6d. Dean. 1802. 

GBEAP Poetry! Who'll buy! Two hundred and two lines of Peter 
Pindar's Poetry for eighteen pence 1 
The u Fiiend," to whom this " Poetical Epiftle" is addrefled. is a gen- 
tleman who, with his wife and four children, flying from their native coun- 
try, America, from the persecutions of parents who had difapproved their 

marriage. 
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marriage, were (hip wrecked on a fmall ifland near the gulph of Mexico; 
where, pleated with the fituation, they adopted the resolution of pailng the 
remainder of their days. 

Were the Public unacquainted with the innocent and amiable amtsemenu 
of Peter Pindar's childhood, from the following lines they might be induced 
to fuppofe that his difpofition poflefled fome fmall portion of immunity. 
Speaking of the children of his friends, he lays;— 

" No wifli is their** (forbid it Heaven !) to htA> 
To wound, and murder a poor wretch in sport ; 
To lift the tube of Death, with hodile eye, 
And dafli a fluttering vi&im from his iky ; » 

To bait with writhing worms the barb'rous hooky 
And drag the finny nation from their brook : 
Juftly forbid the cruelty to know, 
And gather pleafure from the pangs of woe !" 

Has Peter forgotten, or does he repent of, his youthful exercifes ? : 
In the following very elegant, modest, andykmu lines, from which it is evi- 
dent that he writhes beneath his various cnaftifements, our readers will re* 
cognife the features of their admired bard: Comparing, his own flute with 
that of bis friend, he feys : — 

u From thine, how difPrent is my lot !• — Alas ! 
_ * In calms of funfhine while thy moments paft, 
Mine, 'mid ft the murky clouds that life deform, 
Unequal rufli, and mingle with the dorm. 
FiVd with the love of rhyme, and, let me fay, . 
Of virtue too, I pour'd tne moral lay ; 
Much like St. Paul (who folemnly protefts 
He battled hard at Ephefus with beasts) 
I've fought with lions, monkeys, bulls, and bears. 
And got half Noah's ark about my ears : 
Nay worse! (which all the Courts of Justice know) 
Fought with the Brutes of Paternoster Row." 

John Ae Baptist: a Poem. By Jofeph Cottle. 12mo. Pp.35. Is. Long- 
man. 1802. 

IF our recollection fail not, this poem, together with a monody on the 
death of John Henderfon, &c. was publifhed about fix years ago, a confi- 
derable time before the commencement of our labours.— From the opening 
lines our readers will judge of the general complexion of the piece: 
" Amid deferted wades and lonely Ikies, 
Where rocks o'er rocks in clouded grandeur rife ; . 
jDark-ftiaded forefts fpread their empire wide, 
And angry torrents rend the mountain's fide ; 
The Prophet John retired. Wild was his form, 
And his bare bread endured the beating dorm. 



* Is it anything Angular that the lot of Imp amy fliould differ from that 
oflKNoctNCE ? — Yet how the latter could league in friendship with the 
former it is difficult to* decide. — Rev. 

MO. XLV1I. VOL. XII. G ' " I* 
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" In this remote an.d tracklefs folitude, 
FhTd with ftuperidons crags and caverns rude ; 
Where every Irene with awe infpires the breaft, 
And nature's felfin (hivering garb is dreft ; 
'—" Where, feldom, Hfe delights the wandering eye, 
Whfch e'en the vulture views and partes by, 
Whilft the deep-founding cataract, all hoar. 
Blends its hoarfe nrcrrmurs with the foreft's roar;— 
Here Jo*>x abode, and, far from mortal fight, 
Nurfed the young aawn> of the prophetic light. 

" Befide the boifterous flood he pafled his time, 
Or dreadlefs trod the mountain crag fublime ; 
No filken couch or ftoried roof he found, 
A Hone his pillow, add his. bed the ground. 
. " From the bleak cliff, which high its fummit rear'd, 
When morn, with all her flood of gold, appear' d, 
He rcfe to mar|c her onward- pennons #y, 
Apd communed with the Father of the Iky. 
So taught, by faith in heaven, to be refign'd, 
He felt no anxious care difturb his mind ; 
He had no good to' feek, no ill to flee, 
And but the. form of frail humanity." 

If, as we conjtcture, from its republication in a detached form, 
this poem be a favourite with its author, we cannot but wonder at the 
numerous negligencies of verification which prefent them fe Ives. 

" In namelefs grandeur, many a Thrifts thing" 
h certainly a very meagre ftyle of expreffion in a performance which 
aims at fublimity. The meaning of 

" Who left a blissful for a world of pain/' 
may perhaps be difcovered, though the fenfe be certainly defective. 

r * The ftar of hope afcends our darken'd firmament" 
and \ ' 

" And lead Mefliah forth, triumphant Sovereign," 
are a couple, of alexandrines.which, as Pope fays, like wounded fnaiss 
Jrag^ their Jktv length along. 



MISCELLANIES. 



A Critical Enquiry into the Moral Writings of Dr. Samuel Johnson. In which the 
tendency of certain passages in the Rambler, and $t her publications of that cele- 
brated writer, is impartially considered. To which is added an Appendix, con- 
taining a dialoguerietween Bostocll and Johnson in the Shades. 8vo. .Pp. 144. 
3s. 6d. Cobbett. 18Q2. 

SO much has been faid refpe&ing the life and writings of the great Eng- 
lifh critic, moralift, and lexicographer j his enemies have been fo fevere 
in their attacks.upon his political principles, and his friends have been fo 
ridiculous in their eulogies on his character, that the public in general may 

be 
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tie tired of the fubjeft. That he was an able and learned writer, and a 
good member of fociety, all candid men will admit, though there are cer-* 
tainly errors in his works, and though there was at times with all the be* 
nevoience of his mind, too much harflmefs in his manners. The author qf 
the work before us Teems to have examined the writings of Johnfon with 
great attention, and to hold his character in great re i peel. It is rather 
the tendency of Johnfon's writings than their literary merit which he 
confiders in this enquiry. He readily acknowledges the dignity of John- 
ion's views, the extent of his capacity, and the force and beauty of his 
compofitions, but he thinks that the general tendency of thofe composi- 
tions is to deprfcfs the mind and caft an unneceflTary gloom over life. Our 
enquirer certainly (elects many pottages from The Rambler, and fr ■m 
Rasselas, which ftrongly favour his opinion; and he enforces that opir 
nion with great ftrength of reafoning j but if Johnfon faw life through too 
melancholy a medium, our Enquirer may perhaps not have feen fo much 
of it, and is not fufliciently acquainted with its evils. The author of this 
Enquiry is not quite confident with himfelf. He acknowledges that John- 
fon was ft an accurate observer of nature, he readily bared the human breast to 
his infpection, and detected with uncommon penetration the multifarious invo- 
lutions of human pailion." He fays that " the mifcries of the old age of 
a patfionate man is (are) depicted in the mod affecting colqurs, and with 
an accuracy of judgment which furpafTes all commendation. It is indeed fuch 
a picture as the mind of Johnson duly could have drawn ; a picture at once 
vigorous, comprehensive and faithful" Surely then it is abfurd in the author 
to fay, as he does in his preface " I read his works again, and again ; in 
vain I fought to assimilate them within the utmost verge of existing realities ; 
the talk was fruitlefs ! They were false.." We may reafonably afk 
how fo penetrating an obferver and fo ftrong a painter of life, could de- 
viate fo widely from truth ? Our author afterwards declares, that " the 
pictures of life which it (the Rambler) contains are ahoays false. They are 
the monftrous diftortions of prejudice which bear no resemblance to anything 
existing ; they are the phantoms of a morbid mind, exhibiting a© traces of 
reality." As he derives his proof of Johnfon's penetration into the human 
heart, and fidelity as a painter of life, from his works, we muft again 
a(k our Enquirer how he can reconcile his acknowledgement^ Johnfon's 
merits in thefe refpecls, with fo grot's a deviation from nature, truth, and 
probability ; fince he entertains too high an opinion of the departed fage 
to fuppofe him capable of mifreprefenting his own conceptions* Upon the 
whole, there is much good criticifm upon Johnfon's works in this enquiry, 
but- it is by no means entitled to rank among its merits the humble merit 
of consistency. 

This work we find originally appeared in detached portions in The Por- 
cupine, and we really think it defer ves to be refcued from the perifhable 
channel of a new (paper. Annexed there is a humorous dialogue in the 
Shades, between Bos well and Johnson, in which the manner of both 
.is imitated with fuccefs. 

A Short Memoir of the life and the dying Experience of the Right Hon. Jane Coun- 
tess ofBurford, who departed this life July 18, I80O. Rivingtons. Pp. 20. 
Tr. 6d. 

LADY Burford was fincerely pious, but her views were narrowed to the 
Catviniftic opinions. She feexned to value Mr. Harvey's Theron and Af- 
pafia as much as the GofpeK* Her letter to her daughter, to be delivered 

G 2 after 
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after the mother's deAth, has nothing ftriking in it. It is very doubtful to US, 
whether this memoir would ever'have appeared, had not Lady Bar ford rode 
. fixteen miles every Sunday In rough all lorts of roads and weather, to hear 
one peculiar preacher ; «' to join nerfelf with the people of God* This 
was fo diftingufthed an honour to the preacher, fuch a mark of favour to a 
little mind, that it is frequently repeated in thefe few pages, and is made to 
conftitute no fmall degree of merit in the departed Countefs. We would alk 
"Mr. Waltham, for we fuppofe that is his name, although he does not give it 
'in the title page, whether Chriftianity is to be confined to a little fed ? If 
Angularity constitutes religion ? If there were not duties which Lady Bur- 
ford had to perform at home ; duties toward her hufband, her daughter, 
and her fervants,' which might be more important, though not fo confpi- 
cuous and applauded, as riding lixteen miles to hear but part of the Gof- 

ties to the fpiritual pride of the fancied ele& ? 



*pel of Chrift, flattering addrefles 1 

Is not the drift of this memoir rather to encourage a little party than to 
'promote the great interefts of religion ?f We often hear trials, of fuflfer- 
jngs and complaints, but are not many of thefe trials brought on by our* 
fences : Lady B. might indulge her complaints, but had not Lord B. al(b 
.TubjecVof complaint ? Is there no difference to be mad* between things 
criminal and things indifferent? are all to be condemned with equal vio- 
lence and rejected with equal horror ? 

^i Letter addressed to a Member of the House of Commons, on the Stat. 21. Hen. 

*.. . yJlh c. 13. and on the Grievances to which the Clergy are exposed in const* 

au&ft of it ; with Hints and Observations respecting a new BUI. Trego- 

: ning. Truro. 1802. 

TtitlS is a moft mafterly performance : and we doubt not that it hath 
-operated on the mind of the legiflator, towards the repealing of fo large a 
, part of the above ftatute as we have feen lately done away, to the honour 
of the Britifh parliament. In the letter before u$ we have a ftriking dif- 
yby of learning and ingenuity, fpirit and elegance. * 

"'* m The laws of this country, Sir, permit fpiritual perfons to live in fociety 1 , 
'and to form families: why do they lefTen the boon, by impofing upon them 
reftricYions, which are tnconfiftent with fuch permiifion ? Why do they 
prohibit thofe natural confequences which neceffarily enfue from the fitua- 
•tion in which clergymen are placed? Why, with wives and children 
around them, arc they treated as if they were folitary unconnected monks? 
Why fhould it be a crime in a clergyman alone, to do his duty as a father 
and a hulband ? Why fhould he be fo circum tranced, as not to dare to 
provide for his own? You may, perhaps, Sir, imagine that thefe are idla 
unmeaning queft ions— But fuppofe, Sir, that an opportunity lhould occur 
unto a clergyman, beneficed or unbeneficed, to purchafe leasehold proper* 

■ III ! I ■ ' '■' ' ■-■ — ■ I ■■ I . . ■■■ *■■ ■— ... . - ■ I 

* The Rev. James Harvey muft be allowed to have been a man emi- 
nently pious ; but he was far from being a judicious expofitor of Holy Scrip- 
tures. His fancy was unbounded, his opinions were novel, and nis ftyte 
faulty to an extreme; laborious, florid and forced; every thing but eafy 
arid fimple. 

• f -Is not too much ffrefs laid on the frame of mind, the feelings, and the 
expreflion of decaying nature ? Does it not favour ftrong of vanity not yet 
mortified, for the dying perfon to defire another to write down what fhe is 
fcarceiy able to utter ? does not this appear very like the little badge of a 
party* 
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f v, in order to fecure a maintenance for his wife and children, during theif 
lives, when death (hall have deprived them of his protection and fupportj 
the very firft feci ion of the (tatutexompels him to ibrego the opportunity, 
however advantageous ; led he mould bring ruin upon himfelf, and thole 
whom he would with to ferve. Should he, however, poileis fuch property, 
and flatter himfelf, that he hath complied with the fpirit of the law, by un- 
derletting it ; the fecond feciion tells him, that it will be at his peril, it he 
receive a rent lor it."' 

In this vigorous and fpirited drain, the author proceeds through his 
whole letter : and happy are we to congratulate him on the plealure he 
mud feel, in revifuig the claufes in the tyrannical iiatute which he depre- 
cates, as fubjects of mere fpeculation» 



REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 



Morsels of Criticism : tending to Illustrate some few Passages in tie Holy Scriptures, 
upm philosophical principles, and an enlarged view of things. By Edward 
King, Efq. F. R. S. and A S. 

(Concluded from Page 334-.^ *. 

THE fecond part of thcfe MorfeU, to which "we have now advanced, 
con fills of fifteen numbers, called dissertations when they extend to any. 
length, and notes when they are fliorter. The mil four numbers treat of the 
tight of the sun; the fcripturai meaning and use of 'the w/rd Heavens ; the creation of 
tie stars; and the elementary fluid of hat ; — fubjeds on which we. have already 
given our realbns for generally diffcnting from the opinions of the author.. 
Concerning the eUmcntaiy fluid of heat % he leems, indeed, to have no decided 
opinion, and to have paid little, if any, attention to the intcrefting difcove- 
ries, which have lately been made witrTrefpeci both to the exigence of that 
% fluid, and to the phenomena of combultion. In the diiibrtation on the ligh'k 
ffthe sun, he continues to differ as widely as ever, both trom tjie inferences* 
of Dr. Herlchel and from the opinions more commonly received ; and though 
he makes ufe of diagrams, and introduces into this ditfertation the forms of 
geometrical reafoning, he yet miftakes one thing for* another, confounding 
brightness of illumination, with the viiible extent of the luminous furface. 

Refpeding the time at which the fixed i tars, were created and reduced to 
form, we can havt, no controverfy with him, becaufethe fc.ipturc leems to. 
tt$ to give no information on the fubjech Some of them may have been 
formed ages of ages before our ivftem, whilft others may have teen formed: 
fince, or be forming jutt now; but when Mr. King urges in fupportoi hi* 
opinion "that the glory of the Almighty God, manifcfted in his mighty: 
works, cannot be limited to a period of about iix thouland years," he leems 
not to be aware that the fame objection may be m ide to the longeil, period 
which can poflibly be conceived by the mind of man. No aflignable quan- 
tity of time bears any proportion to eternity; and though we Ihould fup- 
dsthe fixed ftars to have been created fix millions, or fix hund ed mil— 
is of years ago, a caviller might ftill lay> that " the glory of the Almighty 
God manifefted in his works cannot be lb limitted." It creation, in the: 
proper fenfe of the word, be admitted (and by our author it is not qneftionw 
ed) this difficulty will always recur ; for there has been a period when the; 
fini formed fyftetn in the umverie was not a month old. Considered there- 
fore with reipt-cl to the glory of the Creator it is a matter of no moment, 

G % \ whether 
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whether we fuppofe the duration of the fixed ftars to have been fix thoufantf 
or fix millions of years. Neither period bears any proportion to the eter- t 
nity of the Almignty God. 

But we proceed to the fifth number of this fupplementary volume, which 
is entitled a dissertation on the word aiw, of which the meaning appears to us, 
as well as to the author, to deferve deep attention. If interpreted from its 
etymology, eum certainly fignifies eternal ; for it is oui w — always bjing ; but 
in the fcriplures it has various fignifications, all indeed implying Juration, 
though few, if any, perpetual duration. Sometimes it fignifies the duration 
c£this world; fometiraes, in the plural, the ages of this world ; fometimes an 
agcxit dispensation of Providence; iometimes, the world to come; in Heb. xi. 3 : 
mans feems plainly to denote the various revolutions which have happened in 
tl^is. created fyftem, including alfo the system or world itself; and in the Old 
Teftament it generally anfwers to a Hebrew word, which fignifies time 
hidden from man, whether definite or indefinite, whether paft or future. 
Jn the 48th P aim our author finds a manifeft difiinclion between the 
lion, the aim of aion, and the aions. This diftinclion occurs in tha fburr 
leenjli verfe of our tranilation and in the fifteenth of the LXX, which Mr. 
King renders thus :— " For this God is our God through the aion, and 
through the a ion of aion. He (hall be our paftor (or guide) through 
the aions," expreflions which « feem to imply mo'ft adequately precise 
ideas ; every one of which are (is) more comprehenfive than the pre- 
ceding. • 

From fimilar diftin&ions between the aion and the' aions which occur in 
other places of fcripture, he infers, or rather feems to infer, that at no 
period is man to be (tationary ; but that after he has fpent an aion in one 
heaven — the ja* for in (lance — he is to be tranilated to another, and thus 
pafs fucceffively through the stars I In God he admits that " there is no 
▼ariablenefs, neither fhadow of turning ; and yet (fays he) perhaps the 
trueft, and mod exalted, the moft juft, and the bed conception we can at all 
|brm concerning any exiftence, pail, prelent or to come; — and concerning 
the aions themfelves, and the heavens, the stars, and glorious future worlds, is 
thai of endlefs and unceasing variety /" 

If it be his meaning that this endlefs and unceafing variety is to be the 
portion of rational created beings, the opinion is probably well founded; for 
man, the only rational creature with which we are acquainted, feems capa- 
ble of endlefs improvement bpth as an individual and a genus, whether he 
be doomed or- not to wander from planet to planet, andsfrom liar to itar, 
rhrtiugh the boundlefs regions of fpace. This is evidently nqt the cafe of 
the inferior animals, which as genera and fpecies, have not advanced one 
Aep thefe fix thoufand years; and it cannot without impiety be fuppofed 
the cafe of him, who, being all- perfect, is incapable of improvement. 

The fix th differtation is on .the creation of man, of which the account 

{iven in the firft chapter of the book of Genefis has never been underiiocd 
Ut by our fagacious critic ! " There are many proofs and arguments that 
may be derfved from the holy fcriplures themielves, which tend (he lays) 
to (hew, Irrrnge as the conclufion may appear, at firil right, to some perfons, 
that ike commonly received opinion, that all mankind a} e sons if Atlam, is fo far 
from being really founded 6n fcripture, or neceuarily to be implied from the 
j?bole tenor of the Divine Mofaic Writings, that it is even directly contrary 
to what is contained in. them \" 
This conclufion' will certainly feem ftrange, not to some, but to many per- 
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fons; and we fufpect that the proofs and arguments, which have led our 
author to it, will appear at lealt as ftrange as the conclulion itfelf. Let us 
examine one or two of them with the candor becoming thofe, whofe object 
is neither fyllem nor paradox, bat truth. 

" In the firft place ; in the very account of the creation, in the firfl 
chapter of Gene lis, we have a contrary intimation" (contrary to the received 
opinion;) " for there, after the facred Peuman, tn, words that were the admi- 
ration of thatfuperior mailer of eloquence Longinus, had defcribed the pro*- 
du&ion of all tfangs by the Divine Word alone; and had even specified, 
in verfe 21, in a manner that feeras to have fome more than ordinary mean> 
ing, that God made great whaki : (concerning which genus of living animal; 
we know that there are certainly different, and, mod remarkably distinct sp& 
cies :) After this he adds, in the conclu/ion of all, in words no lefs genet* 
rally comprehenfive of an,wliole genus, than the expreffion concerning whalfXt 
Ver. 27 . SiGqd created man in his owqimage, in. the image of God treated Ht 
Mm .• — male and female erected he them. 

" We have here, it may be obierved, no particular mention of Adam ami 
Eve at all. And it is very remarkable that, in Iran ll at ing thefe words }nt6 
Greek, the writers of the Septuagint, who were lb lkilful in their own ver- 
nacular language, and in general lb obfervant of its nicelt rules, 60 not ex* 
prefs thcnilclves, as if they conceived only Adam and Eve were created; but 
as if they underiiood, from the tenor of the original Hebrew fcriptures, that 
many mere men and women were created: — for they cmefully avoid uiing the 
dual number avru, peculiar to the Greek language, awf fo commonly- ufe«T 
when wily two persons- are to be delcribed; and feem even purposely to ufe the 
plural avrvs, as implying more in number.'* 

Such is our authors firlt and principal argument in fupportofan opinion^ 
which, as he candidly acknowledges, mull appear ftrange to thofe -who aoV 
mit (he authenticity and inspiration of the books of Moles; but the arzu- 
ment leads to other opinions equally ftrange, and perhaps itill more lingular^ 
The account, which we have in llic Septuagint verfion, of the murder of 
Abel, is fuch, that if this criticifm on the ufe of the dual an A plural number! 
by thofc tranflators bejuft, we mult conclude that Cain Hew his brother in 
the prefence of a multitude of their refpective retainers, whom he had invited 
to the field to witness the sight. Kz» tw» K,«*» *fo; A&A tov a&XQov avrW 
i.t>Q9pi* sis to mhov. Ka» vyivfu v; ra wsu avtcv* iv rtt Tnhu> &c. Here both 
the verb hihfopn, and the pronoun outqv:, are in Wh^c plural number; and if 
it be indeed true that the LXX in the conclusion of their account, of the 
creation of man, purposely ufed the plural number as implying a multitude q( 
males and females, either we mult conclude that they purposely ufed it as 
implying a like multitude in this place, or it will be incumbent on Mr. King 
to (hew why, in relating the murder of Abel, tbey. deviated from their. cor* 
men accuracy in obferving the nicelt rules or the Greek language! . \ 

But other, conclufions itill mo.e wonderful refult from this criticifm. If 
the reader will perufe the account of the bit th ot' Efau and Jacob, in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of the book of Genefis, he will find that, infiead of 
nsins being in Rebecca's womb, as it is faid in our tranflation, (he was in 
fad delivered of a multitude of boys at one \1\rt\1; for we are told by the 
(evenly, that " Ifaac was threefcore years, old ; il? fym w avlm P&G:jM»i"'an4 
mult therefore conclude, according. to our author's mode of realoning, that 
Efau and Jacob were not all the children of that birth 4 but only thechieff 
or heads of two casts which were born with them ! 

G 4 The 
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The plain truth however is, that th» dual number, which, certainly is not 
eflentiaf to language, and perhaps not even a beauty, has never been ufed 
either by the infpired writers of the New Teftament or by the feventy 
tranflat ?rs of the Old : and all that is here faid of the (kill of thole tranfla* 
^ors in their own vernacular language is nothing better than learned imper* 
tine nee. They wrote their language on this occafion as it had been writ- 
ten by the bed profane authors, in whofe works the dual number, though it 
sometimes occurs " when only two perfons are defcribed," occurs, even on 
fuch occafion*, but very rarely. 

But is it not true that, in the conclusion of the hiftory of creation, the 
facred Penman makes no mention at all of J Jam and Eve * That he makes 
DO mention of Eve is indeed true, becaufe no fuch name was then given to 
4he women, called in Hebrew Ashe or Isha-she-men ; but it is fo far from being 
" true, that, in the 27 th verfe, he makes no mention of Adam, that every 
One, who has looked into the original, knows that he there mentions the 
fieation of nothing elfe. Adam is tlpfeppellative name of the human nature, 
and therefore, in this place, tranllated by the LXX, avOgwnv, and, in our 
n^rfion, man, the Greek arid Englifli appellatives of the fame nature; but 
had there been a multitude of men and women created at the fame time, 
this appellative could with no propriety have been converted into the 
frofur Aame of an individual, even though that individual had been, as our 
author contends he was, the progenitor of the highest cast. It is worthy of ' 
ubfervation too, that the facred hiftorian, fpeaking of the creation of man, 
fcys— " In the image of God created he him" — ai/lov ; not it or them, avh 
ft avlovs; (one or other of which exprefiions he would certainly have ufed, 
kadbe meant an abftracl generic nature or a multitude of individuals) but 
jvhen he difcriminates the fexes of the pair, who were both denominated 
by the appellative Adam, he fays with grammatical accuracy, " male and 
£male created he them ,, — <**W If to this we add the realon why Adam 
catted 'his wife's name JBiv, or f«i as it is in the verfion of the feventy, viz. 
becaufe (he was the mother of all living — rjwlwv rm fyrnw ; we will not lurely 
lie induced* by, our critic's ridiculous comparifon of men with whales, to be- 
lieve that there were created as many diltinct fpecies of the genus man, as 
of the Linpean genus BaLena! 

** Can any one (fays he) who contemplates the works of God, and the 
power of God, either necefTarily, or even reafonably, conclude, that the 
itfude-bene whale/ or the grampus whale, the spermaceti whale, the fin fish 
wrljale, or the different fpecitfs of the JQalarna, that are fo cautioufly diftin- 
guifhed by natural hiflorians, were all produced from one (ingle pair of 
jpriales; becaufe only the words ra nvnt r<* tvyzbx, are ufed in the general 
defcriptipn, in the 21ft verfe of the Mofaical account ?" 

No f Sir,' we believe no reafonable man will draw this conclufion ? be- 
frtmfe the Greek word jot* and the Hebrew word, of which it is a tranfla- 
tjon, have nothing to do with the artificial clarification of the Linnean 
Jjrftem, but denote, in this place, every genus, every fpecies and every va- 
fielv of very large fifh, not excluding even the kraken, if* iuch a creature 
exift. ' But bftifore you had inferred that the " white European or Afiatic, 
the ihch long-faired South A^uxican, the black curled-haired African Negro, the 
Cossack Tartar, fhe Eskimo**, and the Malayan, are all as certainly defcended 
from different progenitors* as the various fpecies of the Linnean genus 
Balaena," you ought to have proved that all the different fpecies of bataena 
engender with each other, and that the offspring of this mixture engender 

likewifirt 
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likevvife, and are capable of continuing the mixed breed to the end of time. 
Of tlris no proof is here attempted, though till fuch proof be actually 
brought, no phyfiological analogy can be allowed between the genus of 
man and that of whales I 

But all the fpecies of dogs " procreate-, and produce intermediate fpe- 
cies; and yet, can any one fuppole, that the great Newfoundland Dog, — the 
Sjsaniel, — and the little Dutch Pug Dog — were all defcended originally from 
one and the fame pair !" 

Yes, Sir, the deicent of all thefe has not only been sujifiosed but aQually 
traced from the shehherd *s dog, by one not remarkable for his deference ei- 
ther to vulgar opinion or to the authority of fcripture. But whether thfe 
Count de Button has been fuccefsful or not in con Grueling his table ofcsn 
pine genealogy, is of very little importance, becaule we have the direS" 
teftimony of Mofes for the defcent of all the varieties of men from one 
pair, and no evidence of any kind lor the truth of your hypothefis. That 
hypothefis too is encumbered with "difficulties, compared with which, all 
me (hades of human colour, ail the degrees of human feature, and even 
the peopling of the iflands in the Great Pacific Ocean, are events which 
admit of an eafy folution ; and whilft fuch is the cafe, it is not rea Ton able 
toexpeft that we mould prefer the authority of Edward King, Esa. F. Rl S. 
end A. S. to that of the infpired lawgiver of the Hebrews ! 

But is the hypothefis really incumbered with fuch difficulties ? With 
suck difficulties ! Yes, with difficulties infurmounlable, as the reader will 
furqly acknowledge, when he is informed, that,- while the author admits 
the univeriality ot the deluge, and that only eight perfons, of the white or 
higheft caft, were faved in the ark from the devouring flood, he exprefsfy 
declares, that " the reft — the inferior calls — were left, in the great crufh, 
and overwhelming of the old world, to Ihift for themfelves during that tre- 
mendous event, when the ufual gracious protection of the Almighty 
was, for a time, withdrawn from the human race in general!" How men 
in fuch circum fiances could have fhifted for themfelves we are unable to con- 
ceive; but Mr. King allures us, that " fome might efcape on floa ting trees 
or timber ; or on the summits of mwH tains ;" though the i acred hiftorian a£» 
firms that the water role fifteen cubits above the highest mountains, and was at 
laft aifuaged by a wind which mult have raifed fuch a tempeffc as a mani 
riding on a tree could not, without more than the usual protection of the Al- 
mighty, have weathered. 

The next diflbrtation exhibits a very fingular combination of piety and 
ingenuity, with the molt extravagant freaks of fancy. After noticing the 
original appointment of the fabbath, and " its probable congruity with 
fome higher order of creation" than that of which the hiflory was written 
by Mofes, the author makes fome very pertinent reflexions on the benefits 
which would redound to men from this inflitutjon, were the day of reft 
employed as it ought to be in the worfbip of God in public, ana in reli- 
gious meditation in private. "The facred inftitution of the fabbafh— fp 
nofitive a command from the beginning; — prior to any revelation to Abra T 
nam ; and prior to the law given to Moles ; has every argument from found 
reafon, and philpfophy, befides the pofitive divine injunction, to recom- 
mend it to our admiral ion, as well as to lead us to an obedience to it/' 

All this and more to the fame purpofe is extremely well; but we cannot 
perceive any good likely to refult from recommending to the notice of me-: 
fafifyskians^ astronomers^ find pluhsojifors the following circumflances : 
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" I. We not only read of seven days, of which the week is made to cori- 
15 ft j 2. but of seven spi fits before the throne of God. 3. Of seven emblematical 
churches, which have reference to seven stars. 4. And we novo know there 
are exactly seven planets. 5. When clean bcafts were commanded to be 
preferred in the ark, it was by sevens. 6. There are seven primary colours i 
7. and seven primary harmonic notes of music. 8. There are, it is now well 
known, exactly sevtn metals ; 9. and there are seven semi-metals. 10. There 
are, it is nvm pretty .well ascertained, seven primary kinds of earth. 1 J . There' 
are alfo seven different hinds of fixed air. 12. There are properly seven pri- 
mary kinds of gems ; and of jewels. 13. And there feem to be seven different 
kinds of fire. 14. And there feem, mod properly, to be indeed seven bodity 
senses. 15. There feem alio to be juft seven kinds of salts ; ssven liquid fub- 
flances ; seven kinds x of plants ; seven kinds of attraction, and seven vocal sounds, 
&c. &c." 

Were all this true, it is difficult to conceive what good purpofe the 
knowledge of it could ferve, unlefs it be the author's opinion that Chris- 
tians and men of fcience mould pay to certain numbers a regard fimilar to 
that which was paid to them of old by the difciples of Plato and Pythago- 
ras. But unfortunately for the number seven, levcral of the claims which 
are here urged for it are falfe, whilfl iome of them are ridiculous. It is Co 
hi from being now well known that there are exactly seven metals, and 4e- 
ven semi-metals, that modern fcience acknowledges at Jeaft twenty-one metals, 
and not one semi-metal. Even when that diflinclion was allowed, there 
were ten metals, of which four, and not feven, were called noble or perfect. 
Of primary kinds of earth ten are well known without including adamante, 
which, as the author truly obferves, has been proved to have no exiftenee ; 
and we neither know nor can know that there are only seven primary pla- 
nets. It feems to be in the higheft degree probable that the ftar lately dis- 
covered by Piazzi of Palermo, is an eighth planet fituated between Mars and 
Jupiter; and when the immenfe diilance between the orbit of the Georgium 
Sidus and the neareft of the fixed ftars is cqnlidered, who will take upon 
him to fay that the Georgian planet is the utmolt limit of the folar fyftem? 
We know not what is meant by feven different kinds of fixed air, and fe- 
ven different kinds of fire; but we know well that there are more than feven 
kinds of plants, and not fo many as feven bodily semes. If i\mp\e feeling be 
one fenfe, the feeling of pleasure another, and the feeling of pain a third; 
iimple smell is like wife one fenfe, the fmell of a rose a fecond, and the 
stench of a dunghill a third; and by thus dividing each fenle into three, we 
(hall be obliged either to confide r the bodily fenfes as fifteen inftead of fe- 
ven, or abide by the common number five. The author's notion of salts is 
to us unintelligible; but we perceive clearly his determination to fupport 
his fyftem at all events, in the ridiculous claffification of vapour and odori- 
ferous fumes with water, and oils, and bitumens, and alcohol, and animal se- 
cretions, in order to make up the exacl number of seven liquid substances! 
Ale and wine would furcly have anfwercd the purpofe better than vapour 
nndfumts, which might have been difpofed of among the seven airs; and 
why, in the name of common fenfe, was blood omitted ? It is no animal 
secretion. 

We were extremely forry to meet with thefe extravagant aflertions ; be- 
caufe their only tendency is to prejudice the reader agamtl a sabbatical *ra 
propofed by the author in the following words: 

" There is a fact of an agronomical kind, that fhould not be paffed by 

, unnoticed: 
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unnoticed :-r-for, whiift this se/.tennaiy division of time, by days of the week, 
takes the lead as a jn unary one; — there is alio a secondary natural divifiqn 
of periods into quaternions, that we arc next Jed to mark ; — by the motion 
of the moon, and by its lour different appearances; — and by the fourfea- 
fons of the year; — and which has alio been attended to in the Divine Mo* 
faical Law, in the computation of months r^-whillt moreover we find men- 
tion of <bme sabbaths that leem to have been lomewhat intended as mtercc- 
lary \ efpeeially at the time of the feast of tabernacles. There is alio an ap- 
pointment in the law, of a se/itcmary dwifion of years, with a continually 
repeated seventh year of reft for the land, — or a sabbatical year. And, found- 
ed upon this, there is an holy appointment of jubilees, or great sifitmnary 
periods, -conufting of seven times seven years, with a sabbatical interpolated 
year of jubilee. 

" Now putting all thefe con fi derations together, — and remembering the 
exprefs Arid directions, in the holy law, concerning jubilrts-, — an aftrono- 
mer, and mathematician, reflecting upon the whoie order and appointment 
•f the Mofaie festivals, according to the law, may perceive, that, by pur- 
fuing the idea of this arrangement, and carrying it only a little farther, a 
regular chronological *ra may be formed, that will aclually agree more com- 
pletely, and in a lefs embarrailed manner, with the precile periodical re- 
volutions of the earth, or with the true solar year, than any of the periodical 
dtras hitherto invented % not even excepting the Gregorian," 
* Our author has aclually formed this sera with much ingenuity and de- 
monfrrated its accuracy in a manner intelligible to every man acquainted 
with the common rules of arithmetic. We mud therefore requeft our read- 
ers not to fuffer themleives to be difgufted at the changes rung upon thef 
word seven, with which this curious difquiiition is introduced; f ,t on the. 
[even metals, feven senses, feven kinds of jirc, &c. the merits of the sera 
have no dependence. The dillertation is concluded with fome pious and 
ienrible reflexions upon the proper manner of obferving the Chriflian fob- 
balb. 

Of the next differtation we know not what characler to give. It pro- 
feiles to be a farther reply to Mr. Hume's argument againft the credibility 
of the (cripture-miracles, by refolving them into natural events, and al- 
lowing nothing to be miraculous but the coincidence of the event with 
eert^a circuraitances in the revealed difpenfations of God. Similar at- 
tempts were made, many years ago, to render all things in the Scriptures 
natural ami easy ; but, as Charles Leflie well obferved,* " if fuch attempts 
could prevail, the natural and eaiy re I u It would be, not to believe one 
word in all thofe (acred oracles/' That Mr. King's intention in reviving 
this mode of coniidering miracles is to letfen, in any degree, the authority 
of the old and new tekaments, we are very far from luppoiing; but that 
iiich is the tendency of the dissertation feems to u«s incontrovertible. Did he 
ever read Toland's impious ditiertations on fome of the raoft remarkable 
miracles of the old teftament? We cannot believe it; for in them he would 
lave feen clearly to what all folutions of miracles by natural means directly 
lead, and would not, we are perfuaded, have lent his aid in fupport of the 
caufe of [6 profligate a writer. 

Such conduct is peculiarly unfeafonable at a time, when the French che- 
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mills, whom, with a fpirit unworthy of the countrymen of Bacon and; 
Newton and Boyle, we teem proud to acknowledge for our matters in 
fcience, are making worlds and even God bimfelf by the agency of calotte 
and the laws of crystallization; and it is conduct to which nothing, we 
think, couid have impelled our author but a total mifapprehenfion of 
Hume's argument. The objed of that fubtle fceptic is not, as he feems 
to fuppofe, to demonftrate that miracles are utterly impossible, and that no- 
thing can happen but according to the eitablilhed laws of nature ; but only 
io (hew that luch deviations from thofe laws are events incapable of proof 
by human testimony. Whether Mr. Hume believed in the iuperintending 
providence of a God of infinite power and wifdom feems extremely doubt- 
ful; but he has no where exprefled himl'elf as if he fuppofed that fuch ,a 
Being, if he ex lit, cannot Tufpend or alter the laws ot his own appoints 
ment. He contends, indeed, that we have no reafon to believe that he 
has ever done lb, becaufe we have uninterrupted experience of the flea— 
dinefs of the laws of nature, and almoft daily experience of the fallibility 
of human teftimony ; and upon the truth of this concluilon he once calls, 
every tale of miracles abfurd ; becaufe the event, however extraordinary, 
mu(i have been the refult of fome one of thofe laws not yet, perhaps, diico- 
vered, or not traced through all its confequences. 

The fallacy of the reafoning by which he weighs teilimony, as in a ba- 
lance, againft experience, has been lb completely expofed by Dr. Adams 
of Oxford, Dr. Campbell of Aberdeen, and various other writers in fup- 
port of revelation, that there is no occafion to analyze it here; efpecialiy 
as in our review of a work now in hand we (hall foon ftate a demonftra- 
tive argument for the reality of the Gofpel miracles. But were it indeed 
true, as Mr. King feems to lay, that every thing is impassible, which is not 
according to the prefent laws of nature, there are many narratives in fcrip- 
ture, which we mould conclude, with Mr. Hume, to be abfolutely abfurd 
and unworthy of examination. Who, for in (lance, would think it worth 
bis while to inquire into the truth of the prefervation ofS/tadrach, Meshed, 
and Abednego in Nebuchadnezzar's fiery furnace, had we been told, in 
the book of Daniel, that they were there preferved by natmal means? Yet 
our author labours to prove that they might have been (o preferved* 

He admits the reality of the miracle, becaufe " a holy angel appeared as- 
a fourth perfon with them in the furnace; yet fiiil here we,may, on phi- 
losophical grounds, perceive that there was no natural impossibility in the de- 
liverance; and may even perceive, from experience, ibme thing of the really 
operating natural caufes, by which thefc holy perfons might be delivered. 
For, in the firft place, from the whole narration, and from the account of 
the manner in which thefe perfons were flung in, we may perceive that 
the form of the furnace was fomewhat like that of a vail oven; only hav- 
ing a large vent for the flame and fmoke, at the top, over it, in the mid- 
dle part, through which Sbadrach, Meikeeh, and Abednego, were flung down 
bound y and having alfo, a paflage, or a door, or entrance at the bottom, 
for the carrying in of the fuel before it was lighted; through which, after 
they had been looted by the angel, thefe faithful confeflbrs walked outr 

'• Now, therefore, we may philosophically, and from experience perceive, 
that there mutt have been a conftant vt-draught of air, ruining in at the 
door; and a conftant violent efflux, or out-draught of air, proceeding with 
violence upwards out of the ven| at the* top ; according to (he natural pro- 
cefs in all furnaces. 

" Th« 
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* The pfoccfs, therefore, of the horning in Nebuchadnezzar's dreadful 
furnace, when it was heated to the very utmoft, mud have been that the 
cahrie was made to fly out upwards more rapidly, and more violently than 
ever; and the in-draught of air, at the door, mn if have Been rendered more 
violently ru filing in. And it is possible to conceive, that both thefe eflfecTs 
might even be increafed to fuch an exceflive degree, that the caloric might 
he compelled to afcend only by the surrounding sides of the walTof the furnace, 
to the vent at the top; whtlft a continued blast of cod air might rufh in at the 
door;— occupy alfo, in its paflage, the middle of the furnace;— and rufh 
out again in the middle part of the vent at the top, (unrounded as it were by a 
cylindric hollow pipe of intenfe flame, and of the moil elaftic caht •«•.— In 
fuch a ftate of the burning of the furnace, from the excels of its being heat- 
ed, all the fuel in the midft would have been confumed, long before the 
reft; and after that, a continued ftream of wind would pafs from its en* 
trance at the door, through the midst of the furnace, and through the midst <f 
ike vent at the top, in a ftate, that even (like the effect of evaporation) might 
be comparatively cool! — And, in fuch cafe, it does not imply any impoffi. 
bility, that neither the holy perfons themfelves mould be killed, nor their 
garments burned :— or that when called to come forth, they mould pafs on 
fafely, through the fame current of air and wind, and through that very 
door-way, by which that violent ruffling in-dra light and current of air was 
entering. — All this is philosophically poSfible ; and has appeared fo, to ex- 
cellent chemifts of the mod acknowledged ab lities, with whom I have 
eonverfed ! Obfervations alfo may be made at iron furnaces fomewhafc 
fimilar!" 

That the prefervation of Shadrach, Meshcch, and Abcdncgo was poflibie to 
God is a fad that Hume himfelf would not have denied, provided he was 
convinced of the exigence and attributes of that Almighty Being; but that 
they were or could have been preferved in fuch a furnace by the regular 
operation of the ordinary powers of nature, he would have confidered as a 
tale fo extravagantly abfurd as to be wholly unworthy of ferious inveftiga- 
tion. Who thofe excellent chemifts were, whom our author confulted 
on this fubjeel, we know not; but we have ourfelves converfed on it witb 
two of the greateft chemifts of the age, who, though they have both writ- 
ten in defence of the religion of their country, vet look upon the paf* 
fage that we have quoted, as we fuppofe it would have been looked upon 
by the infidel philofopher. No man indeed who knows any thing of the 
compofition of the atmofphere and the procefs of combuftion, can poffibly 
believe that thofe confeflTors of the Jewifli faith were otherwife preferved 
than by the iuterpofition of Almighty power, fufpending the ordinary laws 
of nature. Granting all that is here fuppofed of the figure of the furnace, 
the confatnption of the fuel in the middle of it, the violent in-draught of 
air at the door, its efflux at the top, and the accent of the caloric By the 
surrounding sides of the wall, one half of which fuppofitions cannot with truth 
be granted, even then the three Jews would have been killed as by a flafh 
of lightning, before they had reached the bottom of the furnace. 

Are the excellent chemifts, whom our author confulted on this fubje&, 
ignorant, that, in the procefs of combuftion, the oxygen of the atmofphere 
gives out its caloric and light, while its base combfnes with the fuel ox 
combustible substance t ft would appear that they are ; otherwife they would 
have told him, that before the in-draught of air could have reached to the 
top of the furnace, it muft have been completely deprived of its oxygen, 

and 
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and! reduced to pure azotic gas. But azotic gas is fo deftrudive of animal 
life, that it cannot be twice inhaled; and the three Jews muft have fallen 
in a (late of torpor, if i:ot of abfolute death, among the glowing embers 
lying on the bottom of the furnace, where iurely no man but our author 
ever fuppofed that in the ordinary courfe of nature they could have re- 
covered their fenfes* 

Perhaps he will fay, for what rs it that a man will not fay in fupport of 
a favourite hypothecs, that the allies and embers were ail blown from the 
centre of the furnace by the violent in-draught of air at the door below, 
and that the men fell upon the naked Hones or bricks computing the bot- 
tom of this vaft oven. But granting even this, thefe ftones or bricks mu# 
have been fo intenfely hot as to have baked them to death long before they 
could have recoverea, by natural means, from the ctfo'-ts of the noxious 
draught inhated at the top of the furnace, and of the leunning blow re- 
ceived at the bottom of it. 

Bat what, in the name of common fenfe, could lead our author to fup- 
pofe that the whole caloric was carried by the iides of the wall out at the 
fop of this furnace? There is no fact better afcertained than that caloric, 
like light, diverges in ftraight lines and in every direction from the burn- 
ing body, and that it is never driven out of its courfe by the force of wind, 
though it is (ubject to the laws of refraction and reflexion. This being the 
cafe, it appears to us, that the centre of the furnace mud have been at 
leaft as hot as the circumference; becaufe there all the rays of heat from 
the unrounding fire and concave fur face of the oven mull have met as in 
a focus. Where Mr. King obferved any thing limilar to what he fuppofes 
to have happened in this tremendous furnace of Nebuchadnezzar he has 
not told us ; but we have ourlelves obferved, at one of the greateft i»oa 
furnaces in Britain, fomething very contrary to his hypothecs. 

At the place/ to which we allude, a man, fome ten or twelve years ago, 
was bufily employed in throwing the ore or iron Hone into the middle of 
the fuel, when, either from inattention or having uied too great an effort, 
he tumbled headlong into the very centre of the furnace. But fo far was 
that centre from being comparatively cool, that, notwithflanding the vio» 
lent im-drauglu of air, which by the power of machinery was forced into the 
furnace below, the body of the unfortunate man was in an instant fo com- 
pletely ignited as to be indiftinguiiliable from the reft of the glowing ma is ; 
nor was one atom of his bones ever feen ! 

We conclude, therefore, that the prefervat : o. of Shadrach, Melhech and 
Abednego was a miracle in the ftricteft fenfe of the word; and we muft 
have leave to think the fame of the palfage of the Jordan by the Ifraeiiles 
under the conduct of Jofhua. Whether the waters of the river were vifi- 
bly driven back by the force of wind, is a queftion not worth the disputing 
with our author; for it is a facl incontrovertible that the priefts could not 
have fupported the ark by their natural ftrength againir the impulfe of a 
blaft which instantly arretted the courfe of an impetuous ft ream j which had 
then overflowed its banks. 

But though we difapprove exceedingly of this mode of explaining the 
miracles of the old and new tettaments, we readily admit that care ihould 
be taken not to multiply thefe miracles, by falle or iuperltitious tranfla- 
tions; and we give Mr. King credit for his fober and judicious commen- 
tary on our Saviour's temptations immediately after his La,>tifm. 

We are next preferited with a note concerning Jacob and £sau, and eweernr 
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iar the Israelites spoiling the Egyptians ; in which the reader will find much en- 
titled to his approbation, ana little, if any thing, that calls for cenfure. 

The fame character may be given of the fucceeding note concerning the 
chrtndogical arrangement of the emblematical seals, trumpets and vials, in tlie book 
of Revelations ; a fubject into which wc choofe not to enter farther than we 
have already done in the preceding part of this review. We only beg 
leave to recommend to the ferious attention of our author and his readers 
the critical disquisitions on the I Sth chapter of Isaiah, addrelled* to him in 1 799, 
by that fober critic and found reaibner the bifhop ofRochefter; a work 
from which much* may be learned by every one who, wi flies to read the 
prophecies, whether of the old or of the new teftament, with advantage. 

« It has been thought lately" (fays Mr. King in the eleventh number of 
this volume) " by fome very ferious and learned perfons, in confequence 
of the declaration of the apoftle, in his fecond epiille to the The(Ialonians F 
(chap. 2. ver. 3.) and in convenience of thole remarkable words of our 
Lord himfelf;— ' Wlten the Son of if an cometh, shall he find faith upon the earth /*• 
—that there fhould ((hall) be a total falling away from the believing iti 
Christ, in every nation upon earth, before the second coming of the Lord: 
and that not one believer (hould ((hall) be found : — and that, therefore, that 
second advent muft yet be far — far diftant ; becaufe, notwithftanding the 
prefent fo dreadfully general prevailing (tate of infidelity, there are never- 
thelefs fo many fincere, pious, humble Chriftians (till in the world." 

Having never had the fortune to meet with any of thefe ferious and 
learned perfons, we cannot even conjeclure by what kind of arguments 
they pretend to fupport an opinion fo direclly contrary to our blefled Lord's 
promile that the gates of hell (hall never prevail again ft his truth, or his 
church, the guardian of that truth. If there be any fuch men among our ' 
readers we beg leave to recommend to them this dhTertation, in which 
they will find a complete confutation of their hvpothefis, as well as a 
proot at leaft plaufible, that the fecond advent ot our Lord may be at no 
great diftancc. We think, however, that it was ra(h in our author to fix 
that awful event to fome period between A. D. 1800 and 1900, or at the 
fariheft to the year 1952; and we are of opinion that his interpretation of 
the prophecies would have commanded more attention, had he not thus 
unadvisedly commenced prophet himfelf. 

The twelfth number or this volume is employed in afcertaining the pro- 
phetic meaning of the word cn^uo*; and in applying the 14th vorie of; the 
15th chapter of the book of Revelations to the impiety of fome eminent 
chemifts and experimental philofophers. The critical part of the difquifi- 
tiori is ingenious and worthy of attention ; but, though we heartily agree 
with our author, thai the minds of the French chemifts may be confidered 
as spirits of damans working wonders, we could wi(h that he had not fele&ed 
the illuftrious and unfortunate Lavoifier, as the man to whom, with Frank- 
lin, that epithet was peculiarly applicable. We certainly know not what 
was the extent of Lavoifier's creed ; but his vifiting fecretlv the cottages of 
indigence, and, without oftentation, relieving diftrefs wherever he found 
it, was conduct fo like to that which is prefcribed in the gofpel, and fo 
very different from the aclions of his brothef philofophers, who encouraged 
mauacres for the melioration of man, that it feems hardly charitable to con* 



* St. Luke, chap. 18, verfe 3, 

fidet 
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iider him as an athetft ! La Metherie might with great propriety hare been 
made to fupply his place in the interpretation of this prophecy; for he con- 
cludes a fliort lketch of the conltitutiou of the univerfe, with an account 
of that particular combination and mode of cryfiallization which confiitute» 
the God of French philofophy !!! * 

In order to fupport his opinion refpecling the place of departed fouls, 
noticed in our lad review, our author, in the thirteenth number of this 
fupplenientary volume, favours us with ^jihyskfhmatJiematical demonstration, 
'that the earth can be nothing elfe than a hollow fphere. He fuppofes that 
the chaos without form, and void, mentioned by Moles, con (i ilea of a mere 
mafs of loofe floating particles of matter, fcattered in confufion through the 
legions of (pace ; that when God began to reduce the chaos into form, he 
endowed its component particles with the power known by the name of 
gravitation; and that, in confequencc of this new power, the particles strove 
with each other, which of them mould firit arrive at that part where the 
'jgreateft number chanced to be already gathered together! He admits, 
what indeed cannot be denied, that the force of gravitation is inversely as 
the fquares of the di fiances between the gravitating bodies, and, that "the 
motion of fuch bodies is continually accelerated. Yet he gravely contends, 
that, in this race of atoms, tho'e which ftarted at the remotcil part, and 
of courfe had the longeft way to run, muft have overtaken their rivals a 
confiderable time before either could reach the goal or central clutter; fo 
that crowding together they would necessarily form a folid (hell, far diftant 
from the center, and fupport each other as the arch flones of a bridge are 
fupported under theprellure of waggons and other heavy carriages ! 

It is not perhaps poflible to do jultice to the demonstration of this theory 
without the diagrams; but the reader will be able to form fome notion of 
it by fuppofing one atom A to be diftant from C the central clufter 2COQ, 
and another atom B, 5000, miles. Now, fays M r. King, as the velocity 
of B is continually accelerating, it muft pafs by the ftarting poll of A witp 
a much greater velocity than that with which A left that poft ; and hence 
it follow sjh at B mull overtake A long before either of them can reach C ! 
Ingenious as this demembration is, it muft not be concealed tliat the author 
has overlooked a circumftance, of which the reader will appreciate the im- 
portance forhimfelf. It is this : A and B ftart in the race at the fame in- 
ihuitof time; but the velocity with which A fets out, is to that of B as 9 
to 4/ and neither of them itands ftill to give the other an advantage. — 
Taking this circumftance into confederation, it would appear, that, in (lead 
of B overtaking A, the diftance between them mult be continually in- 
creating; for the velocity -of the one is as conflantly and uniformly. acceler 
rated as the velocity of the other, fo that if, during the firll fecond from 
flarting, A have run 9 miles and B 4, at the end of the next A will have^ 
inn 27 and B only J 2 ; and fo on during the whole of the courfe. 

The author produces, in fupport of his hypothecs, collateral arguments 
founded on the laws which regulate centrifugal force and the attraction of 
cohesion ; but as thefe two forces co-operate only to enlarge the diameter of 
the (hell, which he thinks necessarily famed by the attraction of gravitation, 
it is needlels to wafte our readers' time with an inveiligation of their effects. 



* Preface to the Journal de, Pbyfique, for January, and July, 17^2 and 
17S3. 

We 
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.We Deg if, however, to be obferved, that we do not absolutely deny 
the truth of the hypothefis, though we objtdt to the legitimacy of this de* 
toonftration. A hollow fphere may certainly be made, and made even of 
Scattered atoms, by infinite pov* er and wifdom ; but we hazard not too 
much when we fay that no human capacity can conceive hyw it could be 
made of fuch materials accenting to mechanic laws, lite figure of the 
earth, the obfervations at Scheheljian, the experiments of Mr. Cavendifh, 
all confoire to fhew. not only that our globe is fofid, but that the internal 
parts of it are much denfer than any thing, except metallic iubftances, with 
which we are acquainted. Still it may be hollow ; but whether or not it 
aQoalty is fo, though known to God, will never be difcovered by man ; 
and all religious theories formed on fuch an hypothefis as our author's, are 
worfethan ufelefs. .. '; 

The lafr diflertation in this volume is a continuation of our author's rea- 
fonings in fupport of his opinion, that uian confiA^of three parts, a fpirif, 
a foul, and a body ; an opinion, which, as it is not new, is perfectly harm* 
lefs, and which it is hardly worth' while either to eftabliflior to confute. 

We have now done with Mr. King's Morsels cf £riikism\ but, whether*, 
in our analyfis of them, we have difcharged our duty to the general fatis- 
hcilon of our readers, the various and difqprdanjt remarks of our private 
friends will not permit us to form even a conjecture. By one we are thought 
to have treated a man of the author's age and ,pie,ty with too little reve- 
rence; by another, to have employed fober argument where ridicule would 
have been more proper ; and by a third, to whofe judgment we are ac- 
cuftoraed to bow with deference, we have been told that the leaned fot 
lies of the work were unworthy of our notice. 

We can only fay, that if die work had not appeared to us, as, in many 
places, of a very dangerous tendency, we fhould not have been at fuck 
pains to expofe its weaknefTes. For the author's private character, as far 
as it is known to us, we have the moil unfeigned refpe# ; and if we have 
any where treated him with rudenefs or unbecoming levity, of which, 
however, we are not confeious, we have done wrong ; but the goodnefi. 
of his character ought not furely to protect his book either from argument 
or from good-natured ridicule ; for it only tends to give currency to fancies 
calculated to unfettle the faith of the inajtitude.* 



The Blagdon Controversy. 

IT' was our firm intention to complete, in the prefent number, onr re* 
view of the remaining pamphlets on this controverfy ; but the vaft preP- 
Jure of more important and of more temporary matter, precludes the poffi- 
bility of fulfilling that intention. Befides, we fee no profped of a term*- - 



* We feid, in the firft part of this review, that we had never met with 
the word $*Jl*f f but in the firft chapter of Genefis, and in the 2d chapter 
of St Paul's epiftle to the Phihppians. It recurs, however, in the Wifdom 
of Solomon, chap. 13. verfe 2. Eccluf. chap. 43. verfe 7. and in Rev. 
chap. 21. verle 11 ; but its import in all thefe places agrees with our in- 
terpretation of the word, and not with Mr. King's* 

*o. xlyu. vox., xu. H nation 
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nation .of the controverfy ; for, executive of the numerous pamphlet* a 
read)' in oar po'Teflion, others, we understand, are in the pre Is ; among 
the e afe a iecond pamphLt by Mr. Spencer of Wells ; and an anonymous 
production, containing biographical memoirs of Mrs. More. — We lhail 
here, therefore, confine our observations to the Christum Observer; and to 
the communications of correspondents on that publication, and on the Blag- 
don Controverfy* 

" A Litter to the Editors tf the CvarsTUH Observer. 
•* AS I was, I believe, Ge/itlemen, one of the firft authors in the king" 
dom who had the intrepidity to difclofe fully the principles of the 
abominable confpiracy againft iocial order; and one of the firft who recom- 
mended a review of the Reviews as an eflcntial ftep towards counter- 
acting its binefu' effecls, it is natural to fuppofe that I rouft feel interefted 
ia the fate of thofe different periodical publications which' have, Gnce the 
year ninety-three, ariictt in defence of our unparalleled conflitution. In 
consequence of this I co-operated, vend lha't ardently, with the Anti-Jarobin 
Review in all its political meefures; and though poffibly I may differ, e»* 
falty at !ea*>, with fame of the, writers in this Review in my religious 
opinions, after a very mild rem onft ranee with them, which they did not 
think proper to publih, 1 Hill continued with unabated ardour to circulate 
a review which was clear to me in many refpecls, though not in every par- 
ticular inftance. And at this moment I muft confefs, that I had rather 
Ae Chriftian Oberver had opened its attack, in the fpirit ofmeeknefs, 
and the language of mild remonftrarice, than in that or feverity and defi- 
ance. * Chrtftians, evangelic men, are certainly expeded to exhrbit a for- 
bearing temper, except in extreme cafes. It is not till we have comma- 
treated with Chriftians of the same cwmrnuuhn in the fpirit ofmeeknefs, that 
we are even to tell our griefs to the church, much let's are we at the very 
ifaril onfet to attack with acrimony men whofe articles of faith are our o\»n; 
«nd who keep up the fpirit of peace in the union of prayer and praife. la 
extreme cafes I acknowledge we are juftified in feverity of language, not 
«mly by the example of the firft reformers, but by that of Elijah, the blelfcd 
apoftles, and even by that bf our dear Lord himfelf: but is it wife, is it 
politic, Gentlemen, in the prefent ftate of things, when we arc aflured 
£rom all quarters that the enemies we have to contend with, however dis- 
cordant in opinion in other refpecls, are united by the ftrongeft lies, naj. 
even by oaths againft us, to begin an attack upon a review to which you 
are, in my opinion, indebted not only for the liberty of expreliing your 
fentiments at all, but even for your exiftence in the world ? Very differ* 
«nt was the policy of the Roman warrior, when he exhorted his fellow* 
citizens in the firft inftance to unite in repelling the attacks of the cont* 
man enemy, alluring them at the fame time, that they wonkl afterwards 
fad a more convenient feafon for fettling all their political differences. 
A retrofpeclive view of your own conducl, one would imagine, might 
have afforded you a furHcient check in this hafty meafure. Where were 
the warriors of the Chriftian' Obferver to be met with during the preTt'ofe 
and heat of the battle? Were they not interchanging Mtsoffiiendsmji, and 
folding intercourse with the enemy, in (lead of taking that decided part 
which both the principles of the eftabliffrment, and ChriftianUv, called 
loiig and loudly for in vain? You hwe come out indeed, at lair, boldlf 
to take a peep at a routed enemy; but you feem much more far wxdta 

... .quaoci 
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quarrel with tfce victors than to unite with, them in ending the war Tjy * 
hoi purfuit, ami a fpirited conclufion of the campaign. The fpirit of meek* 
nel's, I obferve* can be exhibited by your reviewer towards a democrat 
diflenter, while his moil bitter acrimony is referved for gentlemen Ql yon? 
fruMcmmumot. and the snsmn friends of the Britiih confutation. I fear there 
1 is, in feci, an old leaven among (1 you which wants purging out of our new 
reformers, before they will be of any great fervice to the coaunui)tty.«*» 
Such aflertions as thefe in your laft number, '< the sjtirit of system is (he 
fraud enemy to all improvements in education;" and again, " Dilfenterj 
are making active, and under fuch circumftances, perhaps, seasonable efforts % 
for we mult ltill regard the religious instruction of the community as 9 
point to which every other mud be fubordinate, and partial light as prep 
ferable to total darkness'' Such expreflxons as thefe, I repeat it, jmell 
firongly of democracy and fahliood ; for is not Chriitianity itfelf a iyilemr 
was not Judaifm a iyftem ? and is not our eftablifhment ar fyftem ? And 
where I thou Id be glad to knew is the total darkness to be found in th/a 
eilabliflied church ? No where : I defy the writer to bring a fjngle fo|i? 
tary inftance of it. That you may, Gentlemen, fee your error before it 
is too late, and that the A nti- Jacobin reviewers may fet you an example 
of meeknefs and moderation, in not being diverted for one moment froiq 
their main object by your unguarded unevanydic acrimony, is the ardent 
prayer of your well-wilher, 

" May \O t 18€2. W. A. 

44 P. S. With hand and heart wirl I join in the propagation of genuine 
Chriitianity ; but I hold no truce with jacobins." < 

We fliall leave our readers to make their own comments on the content* 
of this letter; contenting ourfelves with afluring them, fhat it comes from 
a true fon of the eftablrfhed Church. 

This Christian Observer was evidently eftabhlhed for tlpe purpofe of fup* 
porting thofe minifters who have been tenped fchifmatics in the church, 
who preach extempore, aifume to themfelves the diftin&ive character of 
exclufive minifters of the Gofpel," labour to enforce more peculiarly the ri- 

S'd doctrines of Calvin, and pre fume to cenfure thofe regular minifters of 
e eftabli foment who adhere to the pure do&rine, forms, and difcipline of 
the eirablithed church. Another ebjeel of its founders was the fupport of 
Mrs. More, againft all who bad dared to differ frem her on the fuDje£t of 
the Blagdon Controverfy; — and a third object with them, was to give cur* 
rency to the religious principles contained in the" True Churchman afceiw 
tained"of Mr. Overton, whom they fet upas the Sovereign Pontiff of their, 
fed, and whom the members of Magdalen College, Cambridge, may re- 
coUe&, en reeiarkable -for his en4btt4iafm> though unaccompanied brvrr 
portion of that meeknefs and moderation which are generally vifible mi hit 
opok--^The principal contributors to, or fupporters of> the Chriftian Ob- 
ferver are underftood to be the Rev. Mr. Cecil, the Rev. Mr. Venn* file 
Rev. Mr. Pratt, and the Rev. Dr. Joweti. We do not pledge ourfelves, 
however, for the accuracy of this feci; reports are frequently erroneous y 
circumftantiaJ evidence is always doubtful; and appearances often deceive. 
T-Mr. Cecil ia defcribed, in the " Picture of London," reviewed in our 
laft number, atone of the" Methodifts in the Church/* and he is not whol- 
ly unknown to the readers of the Anti-Jacobin Review, who may recollect 
oar remarks on his Life and Difcourfes of his friend-Mr. Cadogan, whom 
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he dated to be # Atufe/ CMmsa*— and it was probably our review of 
that publication which drew from the Christian Observer, the obfervation, 
that " before the expiration of a fingle year" our " boafted attachment to 
the Church difplayed it'eif in the mutilation of her genuine de&rines, and 
the abufe of her faithful minifters." — That this writer here alluded to the 
article in quertion admits not of a doubt, as he fixes the period of our re- 
hrobalion at the very month when that article appeared. We affert the 
charge to be falfe, and challenge the proof of its juliice, — Mr. Cecil, in- 
deed, aware that his hero and himfelf were deemed mcthodists, very modestly 
and with great Chriftian humility, pleaded guilty .to the accufation, Steam* 
it " is the prefent term for one who has too much vital and practical Chri£> 
tianityibr the bulk of profiled Chrifhans, and, of courfe, for the world at 
large." Without difcufling that point with him, we (hall obferve, that we. 
know profofled methxKsts, who never go to their partm church, who attend, 
indiscriminately, Mr. Rowland Hill's meetmg-houfe, other conventicles, 
and Mr. Cecil's chapel in Long Acre; — and tome of them are in habits of 
intimacy with Mr. Cecil, whole duty it is to point out to them the danger 
of the fin of fchifm, and the neceflity of attendance at their parifh church. 
— Of Meflrs. Venn and Pratt, we (hall only obferve, that the former is the 
favourite preacher of MeflTrs. Thornton and Wilberforce; and the latter is 
a protege of Mr. Wilberforce, who lately canvassed the parith of St. Mar* 
caret's, Weftminfter, for him, on a vacancy in the office of le&urer.— In 
ip'eaking of Mr. Wilberforce we (hall never lofe fight of that refpeft which 
is due to the excellence of his character;— for a more fervently pious, and 
truly moral man never, we believe, exifted. But while we pay this tri- 
bute of juftice, and gratefully acknowledge the activity of his exertions in 
labouring to meliorate and improve the public mind and conduct ; we can- 
tiot but deeply lament the peculiarity of his tenets, in certain points of 
doctrine, and the tendency of his efforts to extend that fchifm which un- 
fortunately prevails among the members of the efiablifhed church. How 
Can he reconcile it to his ideas of propriety, or to his notions of duty, to 
be concerned in the application of a fund tor the purchafe of livings to be 
riven to clergymen f who are educated in the fame principles with him- 
felf and his immediate auociates, thus producing the moil dangerous fpe- 
cies of fchifm, we are unable to conceive. — Thinking, and acting, how- 
ever, as he does think and ac>, we are not aftonifhed that he fhould give 
Bis fanclion and fupport to the Chriftian Obferver; and that he (hould en- 
deavour to render any fociety with which he is connected, instrumental in 
promoting the intereft, and in extending the views ofiisAuhlisher; who it 
Certainly an honed trade fm an and a good man; but who is known to be a 
methodtft, and is undcrftood even to have officiated as clerk at a meeting- 



• Vide ANTi-jACoam Review, Vol. 2, p. 361, et feq. 

+ Mr Thornton, we believe, has the principal management of this fund, 
and of another, of the appropriation of which we have heard much that 
we fhall not repeat. This gentleman cannot lay claim to the fame diiin- 
tereftednefs ef conduct, bv which Mr. Wilberforce is diftinguimed;— and, 
whatever his zeal for religion, may be, that he is not wholly inattentive to 
bis worldly intereft, the merchants at Peterfburgb, and fome of the nominal 
patentees of the King's Printing Office in London, can very frftly atteft, 
and very fatis&ctorily prove, 

hottfe, 
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houfe, though Mrs. More deemed htm a proper perfbrt to recommend ta 
the peculiar protection of the female part of the rbyal family !!! - ■ 

To their account of Mr. Overton's book, the Christian Observers have a!" 
ready devoted a greater portion of their work.th.in has been appropriated 
to the review of alt other books together, fince its eftablilhment, and innV 
nitely greater than is confiftenf with the plan to which they professed* de- 
termination to adhere; — and their review of this production frill remains to 
be given; for they have hitherto limited their critical exertions to length* 
ened extracts and general panegyric. — In the Blagdon Controverfy, they 
have, of course, taken a decided part with Mrs. More. They began, art- 
fully enough, by preparing the minds of their readers, by gene al reflec- 
tions on the utility of her paft labours, the juftice of which, with few ex- 
ceptions, none will be found to dilpute ; and by copious extracts from her 
works. When they imagined that this artifice had produced the defired ' 
effect, they entered upon the controverfy.— In their number for March,. 
they trace the origin of Mrs. H. More's fchools among the Mendip Hills, 
to the, wretched ftate of the people in that diftrict. " She perceived that • 
the poverty of the people was g eat; their manners rude in the extreme; 
and their religious ignorance incredible" In Cheddar and " in the adjoining ; 
pariihes, immoralities of every kind abounded; mode Ay and decency were 
little known among the females of the diftrict; and the men were frequent- * 
iv guilty of crimes which fubjecled them to a public trial at the affizes.— 
It was tbe name, not of mctfodism, but of religion, which was at this time * 
unpopular and odious in many of thefe places. r We have hitherto done' 1 " 
without religion, and we want none of it', was the kind of anfwer given 
to fome of her propofals, for eftabliihing Sunday Schools for the poor chiU 
dreu.* It is difficult to conceive a libel more, foul and atrocious than this, 
when we confider that the diftrift which is reprefented to have exhibited 
this fcene of b'afphemy, vice, and immorality, is crowded with parifir' 
churches, and under the very nofe of the bifhop. If the reprefentation be \ 
juft, what mud have been the conduct of the prelate and of his cle gyi — ** 
We leave our readers to fupply the anfwer; having little doubt but that' ' 
they will concur with us in the opinion that the attempt to exalt Mrs. \ 
More by the abasement of the church, affords no proof either of worldly v 
wifdom or oV Chriliian hamility 1 

Mrs. More and her Afters were, we are told, the principal teachers at* 
thefe fehools. «' They were accuflo'med to leave their own hou e at a 
very early hour on the Sunday morning during the fummer months; and 
after twice attending the church with the children, they returned home 
late at night; having made a circuit often ef ten, or fifteen, and fometiities " 
of more than twenty miles." Here the fcholaflic hiftorian fails in perfpi- ^ 
coity through fuperabundance of zeal; as it is difficult for any perception^* 
lefs keen and acute than that of this " Christian Observer** to perceive the*"' 
neceffity of thefe early and late hours, for all the ladies, when Ibme of the 
fchools, we are afliired, were but afewmiles diitant from the place of their # 
fummer refidence, and when fome of them, wc&now) were very near to it. " 

As to the inftitution of female clubs for the encouragement of mdaftry and 
good morals, the attempt was highly laudable, and the fuccefs of it is faid 
to have been complete. But this has nothing to do with the Blagdon Con- 
troversy. — In enumerating the " advantageous effects of Mrs. More'* 
fchools/* our obferver affirms, that " they have contributed /• exalt the 
religious character and Simulate the exertions of the clergy themselves"— 
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TbU fureJy i* * noft impudent aflertion, by which the clerical -charader it 
again calumniouily aba ed, in order to exalt the reputation of Mrs. More. 
Jt correfponds, however, perfe&Jy with the prefumptuou* obfervation of 
that Jad/s mod officious, moil bufv, and molt injudicious fr.ends, that (lie 
has done more .good to the church than all the clergy together. When fuch 
language is ufed, and by clergymen too. it is reaibnable to infer that the caule 
which it is employed to fupport, mult fiand in need of very extraordinary 
aid indeed!!!— But this intolerable prefumption and iallchood cannot be too 
Jiarfhly reprefled, nor too feverely corrected. 

The whole of the account of the Ccntroverfy, in the Chrirtian Obferver, 
is replete with wilful mi'freprefentaiiens : while the mo ft important facts ate 
jnfidioufly difguiicd, or artfully concealed. We fhall give an extract as a 
fair fpecimen pf the ftyle and manner, of what is impiously called C hist ion 
observation. 

" The mailer of Bfagdon School was reprefented by the wife of the "Rev. 
Mr. Bere, the cuiate of BLgdon, to be of a methodiftitai turn; and, in 
particular, objc&ions were made agaii.it a weekly meeting of grown per- 
sons, held at his houfe. The weekly meeting was, in coniequence of this 
rebrefentation, difcantinued. Mr. Bere, feme time afterwards, complained 
of certain words injurious to his character, which he understood to liave. 
Ibeen fpoken by the fame fchoolmafter ; -and on this account infilled on his 
being difmiiled. To this demand Mrs. More did not yield a ready acqui- 
efceni e. Whether the was at this time aware of the natural violence of Mr. 
fere's -temper, and of those habits of misrepresentation and unfounded assertion, of 
which lie has lately given so many disgraceful specimens" (not one of which the 
Cm Lilian Observer deigns to (peaty, became, forfootfa! ' a fpecification of 
particulars would occupy more room than we can fpare for that pur- 
pofe.*)— " or whether ftie judged that this requetf, though accompanied 
wjth iiigh .pro&ifions of approbation of her meaiures, was intended merely 
as a. prelude to an attempt to overthrow all her fchools " (an impudent in- 
finuation, fa 'lifted by pofitive teftimony), f* or whether die thought herfelf 
under forae fort pf obligation to protect the character of her dependent, we 
do not presume to judge/' (mighty ptesumpt ion t.i*l) ; but, let us aflc, why 
has not the lady condescended to removi. all doubt as to the motive of her 
conduct on this occafion; it was a duty, we mult tell her, which (he owed 
to herself, and which (he owed to the public) — " nor is it to our prefent pur* 
pofe to decide, whether the rule of conduct the adopted at tbi> juncture was 
the very best hpman wisdom could dictate. It is fumcient for u,s to ft ate, that 
(he referred the examination of the prefent iliue to bet friend, Sir Abraham 
Elton.'? • . 

X)ur readers, by referring to our ample account, in our former numbers, 
pf (he origin of this con trove rfy, wi-J be able to perceive that all the leading 
circumstances of that tranl'action are here carefully omitted. And the lame 
infidelity and partiality are difplayed throughout the Chrif'rian Obierver't 
account of the bufine;*; which contains nothing but wanton abuie of Mrs. 
More's opponents, and extracts from the works of her fhends t replete with 
the moft fulfome adulation of her. While not the fma'left notice js taken 
of t lie trafts on the other fide, though (bme of them contain ft rong facia 
which give the mod pofitive con tradition to the aflertion* of the Obiexver, 
and exhibit pi oofs which, unlefs their validity be overthrown, whkh lias, 
not been even attempted, muft be dec i five of the feiious quettion pf the, 
finceiity of Mrs. More's attachment to the Church of England.; and con.e? 
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qeentfy tlvow the ftraigeft light on the merits of the present controverfy — . 
Thele -publications will be h*rea te< reviewed by os, .when we thai! probe* 
bty again take occafion to refer to the Chriftian Observer. Meanwhile we 
will appeal to our readers, whether fome of the a'iertions in the preceding 
extract, or fome of the lame ibrt, which follow, bear any mark of Chrill an 
temper, or quali y the wan who makes them, tor charg i»g *»/, with having 
44 been often bctr^ed into Umbwia* vioence" 

«* It is imppffible for any candid man to peru e them 1 ' (the teflimonies of 
.ihb clergymen who iub^cribed their name* to ' A Statement oi Fa .%') 
" without feeling a ftrong conviction, that the charges of a ectariaii i>nd 
fediiious tendency, which Mr. Bere has in lb unquai.ned a mauier advanced 
againft Mrs. More's ichoo.s, are whaly unfounded. « Toe nude pur ued by 
Mr. Bere, for invalidating the aUeltajiens of the!e nii»c .L- g>njtn, is, m 
ijbe higbeft degree, unbecoming a Christian nrinista, not to sa^mn hontst man"~+> 
In another place Mr. Bere's conduct is < epre en ted as i( equally d gra efirf 
to the charader of a clergyman or a gentleman ;" and his writ igs a;e laid 
to exhibit " a vein of low icurrility which po lates almon every page, aid 
compels us to fufped, that the man who poiielie* lo rare a fiuei.cy in this 

Kols dialect, is the familiar companion of thofc who habitually employ nO 
i'er language."— " ; He feems 1,0 have loft all fcnfa of p.opriety and deco- 
rum, indulging a querulous prolixity till he has rendered h.m elf dj gulling 
and abiurd; * 

Wt are faid to have " even juftiried the (Hie and manner of his (Mr. B.'s) 
writings." Thir arte tion is moft untrue. W$ have cxpre's'y laid, " IV* 
do not uniformly approve either the ipirit or the Ityle of Mr. Bere'a wr.i- 
ings" On the authority of Dr. Mots and Dr. CioJman, it is polit.vel/ 
suwmed that Mrs.. More had m concern in the di. million of Mr. Bere from hts 
curacy. Wefufped, however, this declaration tobeevauve. Wgknotf 
that Mrs. More wrote a letter to Dr. Cr;>fliaan, containing charges againft 
Mr, Bere, which charges were forwarded to the bifhop, while Mrs. 
More would not fuffer Mr. B:re to have a copy of her letter ;«r-a kind of 
condud for which it is not very eafy to account* Will Dr. Mols fay that 
Ihe charges contained in this letter were not made the ground of pot^dutg 
againft Mr. Bere r — If he will not fay this, the contradictions* Mr. Here's 
aliertion is both evafive and fallacious. But why, in the name of juftice, h 
this affeclation of myftery, this inquiiitoriai lecrecy, obie.ved reipecting the 
grounds of a proceeding againft a clergyman and a magiftrate, which pro- 
duced bis diimiffion from his curacy, and the natu al tendency of wbicfc 
was to promote the ruin of hie character and his fortune ? Such conduct if. 
neither reconcileable with the mild ipirit of Britilh jurr prudence, nor with 
the principles of our eccIeliaiUcal law. 

The Chrillian obferver concludes his mifreprefentations with an appro* 
priate rhapfody. u We will venture to p*edicl, that all attempts to injure 
the charader of this excellent woman, and to depreciate her merits, will 
prove as impotent as they arc wicked; and that her enemies, with their 
danders and aspersions, will quickly fink into neglect and oblivion \ \ \ n 

For the preient we thai! throw afide the lucubrations of this writer ; and 
proceed to lay before our readers a fpecimen of elegant composition, which* 
we have lately received* in the form of a letter, from another of Mr*. More*! 
champions, the Rev. Thomas Drewett, curate oi Cheddar, and deftineo? 
foa^flbrtothecurttjofBb^don. 
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" T*the Cmukctorstf the Anti-Jacobin RevieW; 
n GBNTLBMEN, *- Chedder Vicarage,' May 17 , 1800, 

-. * YOUR laft number (which. I have pot at prefent an opportunity of pro* 

' curing/) contains fome assertions refpecting me which are notorioufly void of 
truth. (As Mr. Drewett has not deigned to fbeciiy thefe aflertion*, and as 
our utmoft exertions to difcover them have unfortunately proved unfuccefs- 
ful, we are deprived of the opportunity of ahfwering him.) — " It has, in 

' confequence been fuggeited to me, that I (hould expofe the falsehood of 
your reports/' (The assertions it appears have already dwindled into reports.) 
" and require you to retract them. — To fuch fuggeilions my anfwer has 
been, that nothing which may be faid of me in the Anti-Jacobin Review 
Can poffibly attract a moment's ferious attention, or extort from me a fylla? 
ble m reply." — We cannot but applaud the prudence of Mr. Drewett, in 
rejecting thefe wicked fuggeftions of his friends j for we can allure him, that 
we have never made a fingle aflertion refpecting him, whether we connV 
dered him, in hrofirid persond, manfully fighting the battles of his fed, of, 
in a doubtful character, difcharging his pop-guns jrom a mafked battery. 
This gentleman's magnanimity is equally confpicuous wijh his prudence, as 
is evident from his refolution not to beflow " a moment's ferious attention 14 
•on us, nor to ft write a syllable in reply" to us ; though it will not, we fear, 
Appear very clear to our readers, how Mr. Drewett's serious attention was em- 
ployed while he was compofing the ingenious production before us, nor 
now syllables are to be excluded from that production, fyllabies not being 
fynonimous with decency, confiitency, or truth. 

«* Knowing, as I do> how little refpedi you and your correfpoudents 
tiave paid to truth on former occafions, in your accounts/' (Not one mor " 
tnent's attention, not one fy liable in reply, good fir !) <( of circumftances. 
in which 1 have been implicated, it is impoffible that any thing which you 
or your correfpondents may aflert in future (however ablurd or malignant) 
(hould either lurprize or diliurb me. — I have heretofore fuffered your mif- 

/eprefentations concerning me to pafs unanfwered ; and I fhall Hill oppofe 
4o whatever calumnies you may propagate, a fleady and invincible filenee.* 
r— (To be fure, ftrictly fpeaking, a man may write a letter without breaking 
tilence.) — '*iou have not the power to make me lofe either my temper in 
heading your flanders, w — (* Oh, no ; I will not be in a palfion, that's what 
f wont.') — " or my time in replying to them. 

• ** To fhew you -how perfectly regardlefs I feel of both your mifreprefent- 
etions and involves, I voluntarily pledge myfelf to you" never to contradicl 
the one, or- to notice the xjther."-— (The farther he advances the more pru- 
dent he becomes.)—'* I will leave your falfehoods to betray themfelves: 
and with regard to ^our abufe, it is fo generaUy confidered as a preemp- 
tive proof of merit in the object of it, that fhouid I be honoured with any 
portion of it, I am almolt afraid, that I fhall feel a difpolition to be proucQ 
which it will Cofl me fome exertion to fubdue. 1 am, 

" Yours, &c. &c. 

" Thomas Drewitt.* 

Bn*vo, bravifiimo ! Exit Thomas Drewitt. This gentleman appears to 
be a /U object of that benevolent fund of which Mr. Thornton has the chief 
appropriation and Command; but we ferioufly. condole wkh-Mrs. More on 
the acqniGtion of fuch' an advocate! We now turn, with pleaiuxe, fc» 
friend of a different caft, k 
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The Blagdan Octrtrtvsrfr fo J 

« TO THE EDITOK. 
" Sir, . 
<* A Letter has lately appeared in your Review, by an unknown hand, 
Jjgned ' Honeflus/ in which the character and conduct of Mrs. H. More, her 
friends", and her defenders, is (are} arraigned in language fooppjobrious, that 
J fear h muft'at least be ttyied in th* words of Johnfon, ' afperity of re* 
preach :' though I truft it has hardly reached to ' brutality of intuit.'" I am 
one of thofe, Sir, who am proud to conic Is myfelf your dncerc though huafc* 
ble admirer; I have the honour alfo of being acquainted with fome others, 
whofe virtues and talents better entitle them to refpeft, and whofe opinions 
I am convinced vou yourfelf regard with peculiar deference ; but both mj 
feelings and my knowledge enable me to ftate, that nothing ever yet ap- 
peared in your work which, has tended fo much to vex and dilguft both your 
friends ana admirers, as the letter I at pretent allude to. Without entering 
• {he leafl into the merits of the parties, I am lure all who feel as I do (and 
none can be more ardently deiirous to fupport the interefts of the Church) 
muft confefs that by nocircumltances however ftrong, nay, even by no pro- 
vocations of infujt, could fuch an attack bejuftified. A (Turning for a mo- 
m ment (what perhaps cap only be a f fumed faliely) that the opinions of the 
" writer are authorised by the moft irrefiiiible evidence, does it become hint 
who charges his opponents with virulence and malignity, thus to dip his 
f wn fliafls in the fame poifon ; is tTie woman who has devoted a life en- 
feebled by difeafe to the promotion of religion and virtue, with unwearied 
energy, and unexampled fuccefs, the proper objeel of infult ? And is it wor- 
thy at the charity of a Chriftian or the dignity of man, thus to perfecute 
one whqfe errors whatever they be, have been more than buried in her fu£» 
jerings, who is already finking under the acrimony of perfonal controverfy, 
and whpfe infirmities threaten foon to lay her in the place where all things 
are forgotten. Let it not be thought that my opinions are influenced by 
that meagre candour, and nervous lenfibility, which would tarnifli all ar- 
dour,* or even all inveclive : fuch frigid comphiifanee can be approved 
only by the weak or the wicked : but there is a regard due to time, to 
character^ to circumflances j and after all, even in the rougheii altercations, 
" The better part (hould fet before 'em, 
" A grace, a manner, a decorum ;*' 
«f If Mrs, H. More be indeed adverfe to the interefts of our Church, I 
cannot but deeply regret it ; yet if the ill effects of this- evil can only be thut 
counteracted, 1 am lure the remedy is worfe than the difeafe : 
** Non tali auxilio, nee defenforibus iftis." 
" I again repeat that fome of thofe whofe approbation you moit covet . 
have exprefled their opinions of this Letter in the ' Jlrongeft terms of vexa- 
tion and difguft. It would perhaps be vain in me to expect the infertion of 
thefe remarks in your Review ; on this fubjec^ however, I have no anxiety; 
but I araiure it would redound equally to the honour of yourfelf, and the 
Church ypu foably qefend, if Cometh ing like a dif approbation we re exprefled 
of the virulence or your unknown coadjutor, and lo with every good wiili 
foTjoar fuccefs — farewell. Allow mo, however,, to add a few words, more 
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immediately directed to the author of the epiftle refpe&ing the name he tat - 
ailuroed. This I cannot but consider a* peculiarly inappiopriate. JJwtesM 
rarely, if ever, is ufed in the Arid (enle which be adopts of honesty Its 
proper and more elegant meaning i< tumour able, civil, handsome, ^atmr— (hall 
I goon and lay that the reverie of all the.'e is more applicable to his Letter P 
1 mould be lorry to venture thus far, becau e his iituation ,ki your work en* 
titles him to be confidered as the champion of religi<iq> and he who can 
claim fo high a title (whatever be his occafional er.orsjr'ihail ever have my 
gratitude and reverence. Had lie extended the fa me^ principle to Mrs. rf. 
More, he wou'd better have consulted his own hono jr, and the intereftsof 
♦hat caufe he defends : I am lure, ihould he ever be in the company of her 
friends, he would have too much civility and prudence to act to them as he 
hat written. Let me remind him, thereto, e, of a pallage where Hone ft us 
is ufed in a more ciaflical fenie, and a leniiraeut' more we* thy of it 
inculcated : — * 

" Quod facere lurjfe e$, dicere 

Ne hoar stum puta." 

" Your humble Seivant, 

" HONESTIOR." 

With moil of the fentiments of this modeft, unarming, and judicioa* 
Cor.efpondent, it is impolhble for us not heart ly to concur ; and no one 
has condemned, more ftrongly than our elves, the pcribnal invective and 
degrading acrimony, which have unhapp.Iy marked, in too many inllancesv 
this lengthened controversy. Such weapons we have unifumfy rejected, 
and invariab'v deprecated ; but where the minds of men are heated hj- 
controvert)', it is in vain to expect the regu'ated cooinels of philuibphicaj 
dilcipline. Nor do we think ourfclves warranted, f om the mere absence 
of fuch coolnefs, to refu e admifilon to lite fentimeiits of thofe, who have 
been them 'elves objects of the moil bitter invective*, and who have no 
other publication open to receive them We do not, however, imitate the 
partiality which we cond; mn, but admit even attacks upon our elves,, aye, 
even the attacks ol the Rev. Thomas Drewitt of Chedder. As to the in- 
firm flate of Mrs. More's health, we are tru!y concerned to have this ac- 
count of it ; — but if it really proceed from the mortifications which (he has 
experienced from this controverly, a regard to truth compels us to fay, 
what we have (aid before, that the has only herfelf to thank for it. While, 
however, we (yropathize in her furTerings, we cannot be infenfible to thole 
of her opponents 1 ; — we cannot look with indifference, on the mental anxiety 
and bodi.'y furTerings of Mr and Mrs. Bere, which have been, at leaft, e ,ua| 
to tfcofe of Mrs. More. Our humanity is not limited to a (ingle objecl. 

In our laft notice of this controverly, in the Jnti-Jmctbiu Review for April, 
we adverted to the extraordinary fact of Mrs. More having received the 
facrament from the hands of Mr. Jav, paftor of a dilfenting congregation at 
Bath, which we (rated on the authority of an advertifement in a provin- 
cial paper, and of lome other documents which bad been tranfmstted as 
welt to us as to the conductors of the Britifh Critic We have fince been 
informed, that Mrs. Martha Moore has written a letter, or letters, in 
which (he pofitively affirms this accufation tq ha false. We fincerely wi(h 
it may prove fo. But why does not this lady, or ner fifter, deny the charge 
in the fame public manner in wh:ch it was exhibited? We have heard To 
much falsehood and calumnv, relative to the Blagdon Controverfy, propa- 
gated in lecret whifpers, confidential letters, and private com munic ations, 

that 
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that #e .begin to Jufped the truth of every after t ion to made, of every ttport • 
» circulated. It would give us moft heartfelt pleasure to know tivat Mr*. • 
More had never been guilty of fuch an act : but, as we have ftated the fa& ( 
it behoves us to produce our authority* Our readers will perceive \hat (|«»* 
following documents relate to charges preferred in Mr. Spencer's Pamphlet 
which we have not yet been able to review* 

No. 1. (Ctfy<) '" Frvmtht Bristol Pa/ier, Feb.M, 1802. 

" WHEREAS Mr. Edward Spencer of Wells has aflerted, in his pern* ; 
phkt, that the Rev. Mr. Boak, our curate, ' had forne of the children in ' 
this pariih intruded in hvmn finging;' and that in (lead of the old church 
lingers chaunting Sternhold and Hopkins, he made the children ting hymns/ r 
and that ' he alio gave every Friday afternoon, about four o'clock, in the 
pan'fli church, a dticourfe of peculiar tendency, which he called a leclure/ . 
and that* the farmers being determined not to brook this, accordingly 
aferabled, and threatening to pull the church about his ears, in lifted on 
their labourers returning home to their work ;' and ' that fuch was Mr. 
Beak's fear of the farmers' indignation, and fuch the confequent timidity 
which oppressed him, that to allty the boifterous ftorm his imprudent zeal 
had occasioned, he very prudently obtained the a (Ti (lance of a clergyman of 
Wells for a fortnight, to perform the duties of his church.' Now, we, the 
mderfigned principal inhabitants of the pariih of A Her ton, do declare the 
above account to be false; for the children were inftrucled in the Church 
Catechism, and in the new vtrskn ef the Psalms rf Daw J, once a fortnight at 
about feven o'clock in the evening ; and as to all the other above mentioned 
aflertionsof Mr. Spencer, we folemnly declare, that nothing ef tie kind ever 
tok/lacc* ' Witnefi our hands, Feb. 12, 1802. 

' Jacob Clapp, fub-churchwarden. — Wm. Hatite, fub-overfeer. 

Wm. Watts— Jno. Clanp— S. Leonard— Thos. Wilkins— Wm. Gregory 
— Jer. Banwell— Richard Ticker-*- Jefle Hatch— Ben. Watts— Jof. Hade 
•—Philip Gantv— John Smith. 

M The above lift contains the name of every inhabitant of AUerton, who 
isa proprietor of land in the parifh." 

No. 2. " One other sample tf Mrs. HaHWah Moaa'r VUla&'felitics. 
• Ye vermin wretched 
* As e'er in meafled pork was hatched^ 
« Ye Tails of Worth\p.* Huoibras. 

" Theghaftly con^ulfions xif Mrs. Hannah More's Party, in the agony of 
fliflblution, leave a valuable and imprcuive leffon to thofe who Speculate in 
defigns which are founded in duplicity, and fupported by trick,— Hunted 
through all the entangled mazes of iheir labyrinth, and forced into open , 
pay-light, they now Hand at bay ; and defperate in defoendency, fet inia* , 
my at defiance, and provoke detection by the moll vile calumnies, fup» 
ported oy malevolent and wilful falfehoods. Thefe unhappy people were. 
perhaps encouraged to fabricate the Allerton advertiteroeut, front tie m- 
-^lect which their former contrivances ef this kind experienced; and ought 
tence be fed to hope, they might be protected, like their, fellow Nethinta, 
by their perfonal and intrinfic iniignificancy. But though the Curate of 
Kagdon, who was the object of their malice and hatred* difdainesl to pet- 
(ate tjie, purity of his character by .noticing, and thereby honouring, a iet of 
DjHjy R!fd rank^iromihe fca^t^ comj^ caldron ^^ 

ticifm? 
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ticifm! yet it would be to partake of their infamy by encouraging it, to 
frfier thefe unblufhing perpetrators of low fcandal (o pafs off triumphing in 
their abjeft balenefs. Nothing more will be necelfary to brand the party 
With indelible difjjrace, than to requeft the attention of the Public to the 
advertisement which appeared in Bonner and Midd eton's paper, dated from 
Allerton the 12th of Feb. 1802.— This will exhibit a simple specimen of the 
honourable meint vodpute manner* of thefe Sectaries. It will ihew, that Mrs/ 
Hannah More, in her decleniion, does not deem it di graceful to her caufe 
16 life fuch miserable expedients. It will (hew, that her chief agents in this 
and other fimilar fabrications are capable of the dirtielr fervility, and moft 
jfefpicable duplicity. It will fhew, that her people are neither afliamed 
DOT afraid to (ay or fign whatever may be prefented to them for that purpofe, 
* * r The reader is now requeued to attend to the following document a copy 
nf which was in Mr. Boah's possession, when he prevailed on his credulous pa- 
fiftiioners to recant (or, as they ruHicatiy term it, ' to zign back again;') 
Feb. 12th, 1802, the very folemn and ferious complaint, which July 19th, 
1799, thefe very sameheople made to their Redo? againll this fame Rev. John 
Boak, their curate, for his miiconducl, and which formed the bafis of my 
ftatement: — 

44 Copy of a 'Petition from the parish of AUerton to the Rector. 

« AUerton, July 19, 17*99. 

* We* the underfigned, the churchwarden and principal inhabitants of 
the par ifh of Chapel-Allerton, feeling ourfelve* much hurt by the alterations 
lately made in the fervice of our chapel on Sundays, and the endeavours 
that are made to draw together a*congregration of people (in our opinion 
not thoroughly devoted to the EftabliAted Church of England) on week-days, 
do conceive il our duty to make the fame known, and our difapprobation 
thereof, to you. the Redor of the faid parifti of Chapel* Allerton, and to in- 
treat you as our advocate of divine fervice, according to the rules prefcribect 
at the Reformation, that you may order the fame to be ft r icily obferved at 
the times, and thofe days, which (hall be legally appointed;. and we do 
humbly truft, that you will fpeedily caufe us to be reftored tothataccuf- 
tomed mode of worftiip, in which our forefathers trufted for falvation, under 
the mercy of God. 

* John Oapp, chapel-warden — Jacob Clapp— Jofeph King — James King 
— William King— Tho. Wilkin s — Samuel Leonard — Philip Gane — James 
Whiting, Matthew King/ 

* Thus it appears that five of these very people who, in 1799, during Mr. 4 
Book's ministry, petitioned their Redor to rectify the * alterations lately made 
tn>vwr chapel on Sundays* and to prevent ' the drawing together' of people fin our ' 

Sinionmt thoroughly devoted to the Established Church of England/ on werh-days*~ 
&fe very people who then prayed and humbly trusted, their Reclor would speedily 
raafe to be reftored to them ' their accustomed mode of worship, in which their 
forefathers trusted for salvation, undtr the mercy of God, 3 — now come forward, " 
arid by theartfulnefs of the Tempter, the influence of their patronefs, and the 
depravity of their own corrupt attachment to the caufe of enthufiafm and 
fenehood.Jfar the hope of reward, or the gratification of revenge,* these 
wretched people now come forward and plainly (hew the world, what they 
dart db± when they have received their orders, and what thofe who iflue fuch ' 
orders would* dt, it their power was commenfurate with tbtttiflriixtetioai 
*- r ' « The 
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** The Redor of Allerton, with all that humanity which marks his cba- 
rafter, tnftead of difgracing Mr. Boak, by a dii'miflal from the curacy, 
(hewed him the written complaint which his parifhioners had made agaUifl: 
him, reproved him and ordered him h desist from those practices which had given so 
muck disgust. The Rev. Mr. Forfter, of Wells, (the vifitor) ii|ce\vtle, in a 
very pathetic manner, in the prefence of die Rev. Meffrs. Hunt, Eyre, and 
Willi: ms, Mr. And ews, Mr. Wollen, and many other highly refpeftable 
characters, at the vilitation, admonill.ed him, and ordered the service of the 
chapel to be performed according to the canons of the Church of England: 
yet has this famejnan, with an effrontery Scarcely to be equalled, publicly de- 
clared, in the 15th page of something which he has regurgitated, that 'A; top 
never reproved for this or any thing J How lamentable is it to obferve tbe de- 
pravity of human nature, when the mind is poi toned by thofe puritanic, 
principles which neither refpecl the laws of God, or the perfons of men- 
How fuch an aiieve ation could be made by a clergyman, how it is poflible 
he (hould peril (I in notorious and wilful mi'reprefentation, may puzzle the 
confcience of any caiuiA but a non-descript to account for. AH I Know is he 
has done it, and by c*oing it, has dif graced and degraded his profeifion. But 
for the honour of the church, be it remembered, that this Mr. John Boak. 
intruded into the fold ungraced by eithe? of the universities. 

" Nothing more remains to be done on my fide the queftion,' further than 
to inform the Public, that the Rev. Mr. Boat himfelf fabricated the late Ai- 
lerton ad vertifement ; thai he perfonally foiicited the fignatures of thefe ig- 
norant and contemptible beings, in the whining cant of his clafe, pitoufly 
praying them to protecl and preferve him, or he^ fhould have his gown taken 
from him. The whole bufinefs now remains with the Dean of Wells, aa 
Ordinary of Allerton. If he is not afraid of the infpe&ion, Jet him invefU-» 
gate the aflair, and he will perhaps find that the Redox did do his duty, 
and ordered the Evening Lecture on week-days to be difcontinued ; and 
moreover, notwithstanding the curate has the temerity and hardihood \Q ae* 
, my it, he was reproved by the Re&or, and reprimanded by the Vifitor.. . . 

" I quit this difgufting fubjed by obferving, that having done my duty 
in detecting openly, and expofine amply, vice and immorality, among thole 
who efleem themielves, the ' Salt of the Earth/ thefe non-descripts, I mall 
red fatisfied, unlefs Mrs. H. More comes forth, and before the world de- 
clares, * That she disavows the Wedmore business, that fhe utterly denies " hef 
having received the sacrament, or, as it is caUed there, the ordinance from 
Mr. Ja/s hands;" and, moreover, renounces the charge of faying, " Thai 
no one act was done, or step taken, in respect to the education of the infant Princes} 
of Wales, hut what was by her privity, counsel and advice" 

" From the pofitive pomions made by me in my late publication, 
* Truths? &c. it now appears, lft, ' That "Mrs. Hannah More, notwith- 
standing fhe aflecled to be of the Church of England, communicated with those 
who dissent from it : 2dly, Not with flan ding Mrs. H. More disclaims alt con" 
Ttexim with the methodists, 'fhe felects her malters and teachers from them ; and 
gives the preference to preachers of that society — when they can be obtained; 
as in the cafe of Henry Ybung, of Blagdon, John Harvard, of Wedmore, 
&c. &c. &c. If more be \vanted, L*t tlrs iimple queftion be anfwered 
without equivocation: Was Mrs. H. More ever pre lent in hex feminaries, 
9 when without furprize or reprehenfion, flie heard herfelf eulogized at thofe 
extemporaneous effufions, miscalled prayers, in the fulfome and eXftrava~ 
faot cant of her devotees ? ! 1,1* 3dly, That if fhe communicates wijji fe<£ 

• * * • * ' tariesi 
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taries and prefers Methodiih, (he is a molt unfit perfon to have the m* 
nagecncnt and direction of the education of the infant Princefs of Wales.** 
Wells, March 4, 1802. " Edward Spb-nce*. 

$T " Other parochial groupes are in relerve." 

No. 5. " From the BatkCkrvnkU, March Uth. 

u Artifice Exposed. Allet ton, March Sfh, 1802. 

« c Whereas Mr. Edward Spencer, of Wells has without our permifuon, 
, pubfifhed a petition figned with bur names reflecling on the conduct of our 
Curate, the Rev. Mri Boakr in jullice to him and ourfclves, who have 
teen bafely calumniated by Mr. Spencei, we do declare, that the faid Peti- 
tion was not drawn up by the inhabitants of Allerton, but was fur rallied by 
"a perfbu whofe name is for the prefent fuppro'ied, who drew it up in lo 
artful a manner that it contained charges wnich wee not 'intended to be 
made by us ; this was made known to our late Renter; and the Petition was 
of courte difregarded. The only complaint intended to be made was, that 
the children of the Sunday School were taught to fing, which was di£ 
Agreeable to the parifh fingers. 

« •#•»«* Jacob Clapp— John Clapp — Philip Gane — Samuel Leonard- 
Thomas Wilkin s." 

No. 4« « Ftom the Bath Herald, March >&h. 

"•Artifice Exposed. Al/ertou, March %th. 

" A fimilar Advertifemcnt -to No. 3, excepting initead of * but was 
furnished by a person whose name for the present is suppressed, was infer ted, ■ as 
Mr. Spencer relates, hut it was furnished by a friend of Mr. Spencer.' 

•• In addition to the Advertifement on the other fide where the aftericks 
are placed, wa* the following : — ' We therefore defre, that as Air. S; cneer 
feems determined to go on fuhl\flnng falsehood, thai he will henceforth f »£/«£» ^ 
them in his own name only ; and not make difturbances in our parifh, tof try- 
ing to fee the inha itants sgainft the Curate as he has lately done. 

u Jacob Clapp, Churchwarden — John Clapp — Samuel Leonard— Philip 
Cane— Thomas Wilkins." 

No. 5. " Villainy Detected. 

*' Dogs, with their tongues their wounds do heal ; 
" Bat men, with other things— as ye (hall feel/" Ho dibs \$ m 

" Whereas an Advertifement appeared in laft week's Bath Chronicle, 
entitled, * Artifice expofed,' and another two days afterwards is the Bath, 
Herald, under the fame title* but couched in different words, as if drawn 
tip by the perfons whofe names were thereunto fubferibed— viz.— John* 
Clapp, Jacob Clapp, Thomas Wil kins, Samuel Leonard, Philip Gane, com* 
prifing no part of the refpe6fcab)e inhabitants of Chapel- Al erton : 

" 1 Should not do juftice to the feelings of men of integrity who hrartily 
efpoufe the pureft principles of Chriftiauiiy, if i did not declare, from the 
authority of the author himfelf, (wrung by the pangs of felf-convi&iop, and 
finking m.der the prefence of the irrefiftible fiipcriority of two dignified 
Clergymen, and a legal character of the fifft repute), that the faid Adver- 
tifement is the fole fabrication of John B >— ak, the celebrated* Rector of 
Srockley,to which l.« (urged by his left-handed friend) ufing hbufuai an*. 
jreuuity, procured the few figoaiures affixed, and by the dint of cant^ acnA 
tne weeping tear of * tying bu gown," prevailed over runic credulity, iif 

preceding 
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preceding Adrettileraent therefore ftands effectually good as the onfy volqrf- 
tary ad and deed of the Allerton people. 1 his P* ince of M Art?, except 
collegiate, wilh /.ttrita.ic cunning, wifhes to pafs bis own words for tbe few 
CU.pt who figned them, ai.d this is not the only fy mptora of bis difloyaky, 
that be forgets there were iti; as in tbe pari lb : add to thitt, that his Ad- 
vertifenaenr on fortunately appears in Um fit forms of word* in two provincial 
papers. The plain inference then is, that one of tbera * as a forgery # as the 
people figned but one, according to his own teftimony, to the indelible dis- 
grace o any man, excepting tbe memorable ufurper oi Brock ley honors, whofe 
chara&eriltic is vulpine craft. The number of the men of Allerton who 
firmly withftood tbe Re&or of Brock ley's ferpent-likc temptations, his large 
pecuniary indemnifications, and (as can be proved) bis threatened rigonisi 
of the lav, compofe a numerous and refpe&able b dy, w hi lib the Aderton 
me* (brink into contempt, and dwindle into fleelc followers of Hannah. 
More and her Prime Miniiler.— Thofe who difgracefully ' xigned back' 
their name , die in the publi opinion like ilaps of exploded thunder, and 
like (b many puppets, are danced about, with tbe craft and fubtlety.of the 
Brockley Re&or and his ervile agents, wbilli the rigid purfuexsoi iioneft 
reputation defervedry rank with Kings. 
" WeUs 9 March l6tp, 1802. " Edw. SPiNCE*.* 

<A) No. 6. " Copy of a Letter from Mr, Rt ?out> dated Brjfiol, Dec. 26ib, 

** Sir, 1 8.1, to Mr. Spencer, of Wells. 

' * g John Harvard has preached at Mr. Wefilev's room, in Old King- 
fireet, which is known by t' e name of Eben-e-zir Chapel. I have the in- 
formation from his own mother. I am, Mr, your humble Servant, . . 

" C. RlDOUT." 

(B) No. 7. Copy from Edward Shepherd, D. D. Chatbam-ronv, Bath, to 
" Sit, Mr. S.enccr. 

** In compliance with your reqtierf, 1 inform yon that Mr. Jay told me, 
that Mrs. Hannah More nied constantly to attend his mi iftry, and received 
the Sacrament in his Meeting- houfe, in Argyle-ilreet. *!ath,or, as Diircnter* 
term it, the Ordinance, thereby proving berfelf \nfull Commu in with Dif- 
fenters. How ihe came to leave his _V;iniftry and frequent Laura Chapel f 
cannot inforn yon; that is beft known to berfelf. Mr. Jay fays he fre- 
quently dined with her. lam, bir, yours, &e. &c. 

" Jan. 18 h, 1802. ' •« Eow. Sheppard.". 

•* Compared with the original and found to be correct.— J. Turner. m 

We fliall now infert part of a letter, lent by Mr. Spencer to the conduc- 
tors of the Britiih Critic, with the foregoing documents, which mews who 
the writers of the kit lettc s to M. . S. are, and moreover throws fome light 
on the circumllances to which they allude. We have taken tbe liberty to 
alter one or two harfli exprellions. 

No 8. 

u If! your review of the lal month, you fay, " if it be /turned to us thdt 
Mrs. More is a methodist <me o'efendher no longer;" in reply thereto I muft again 
ifefer you to my adverti.ement, entitled ' One other fample of Mrs. H, 
Mote's Village Politics' and likewri'e to my pamphlet: however, to affift 
voor decifion, I now fend j-oo the annexed' document^, A and B, attelted. 
ly Ui e Re v. Mr. Archdeacon Turner, one of his MajcYh's j unices for this 
coonty, aad canon of Wer! i.+~ Mr.Rldout's letter (A) proves HafrvwaVthe 
Wedotof* fcfcoolmafler* to be a mejthodift with a Vengeance. Mr. Rid out' 
is a linen merchant of high refpeclabiiity in the. city otfirtftof. Dr:5hep- 
pardV letter proves Mrs. More to be in fcil communion with that led. — m 
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Dr. Sheppard tires in Bath, and formerly preached in Lady tiuntmgdtitft 
chapel : having fome little acquaintance with him, I de fired him to call on 
Mr. Jay, to aicertain the fact, arid in reply received the letter (B). — Dr. 
Sheppard has-fince informed me that Mr. Jay hid him he had heard Mrs, Men ■ 
frequently say, ' she amid find no people so fit as the methodists to conduct her schools' 
Mr. Boak likewife told Mrs. Shortman of Wedmore, ' that Mrs. More add 
find no people so fit to manage her. schools as methodists ;' and Mr. Beak's own-daqgk' 
ier, at this moment, goes to a boarding fchool in Bridgewater; kept by Mrs. 
Taylor, a method! ft. Mrs. Taylor's relations, who live in Wells, have in- 
formed me of the fad. 

Thefe potent and irrefragable proofs of the feclarifm of Mrs. More and 
ker inftruments, will, I hope, impreis you' with' that convi$ion which you 
waited for, to draw your conclutions ; and I trutt, .that with every true 
friend of our ecclefiaftical government, you will perceive, with' your gene* 
ral confiftency and attachment to the church, that you can ' no longer de* 
fend' a character, whofe principles have led her one Sunday to the Sacra- 
ment of the established clergyman ; and the fohWing, to the Ordinance . 
of a Layman; — a practice which (he has been in the habit of following 
for the long courfe of 15 years, though during that period (the whole of ' 
which (he has proved herfelf a Calvinift) (he has had the art to dafezle the 
optics of thofe who fill the higheft civil and religious flations, and even- to '' 
draw from their pockets the means of carrying her views inCo effec t - • '• 
Should any doubt ftill remain on your minds, I hope on a future occa&ni 
to difpcl them. In the mean time I am, . 

" Very refpectfully and .obediently, your's, &C* • :■ .«■ ' *■ 
u Wells, May 20, 1802. '. Edward Spex£si»^" 

" N. B. The methodiil author of Candid Qbfervalions denies that Har~ -' 
ward, the Wedmore fchoolmafter, ever preached ai Weftlev's chapel iiw J 
Briftol: to rebut the vile fill (hood read Mr. Ridout's. letter, 

** j\fem. Since my advertffements have appeared in the papers, I have; - 
been informed by the Rev. Mr. Hunt (then rector of Allerton) that nob-- 
withftanding Mr. Boak has had the temerity to make thefe poor men- fign i 
backwards or forwards as he finds moft convenient, John Clapp himfelf | 
(chapel warden in 99) wrote the original petition, of which I have given a. j 
copy in my advertifeinent, entitled ' One other Sample of Mrs. H. More's, ] 
Village Politics;' and which petition is now in Mr. Hunt's cuftody. _, v j 

■« Wells, May, 1802. Eo'wakd SriKCBJU j/ 1 

"Some of the people are day labourers." » t " ' j 

W,e (hall leave our readers to draw their ow? conclufions from all theft j 
frets and documents. Our only wi(h is to. eftablifh truth,, and to correct j 
error.— -Our refpect for Mrs. More led us deeply to lament the origin of 
this controverfy ; our attachment to the church induced us ftrongly te de^ 
plore the oceafion of it; and our anxiety to prevent fchifm urged us ear- 
neftly tp deprecate its continuance. Our withes, our views > jKid out ob- 
jects are flill the fame;— but we have a duty tp diichargc to the public* 
which mud ever rife fuperior to all private feelings, and from the. ftrfe 
performance of which we have neither the right, nor the difppfifeoo, Hr 
fhrink. 



•** Our Correfpondents who enquire after our " Snmmatj of £o£tudk ! 

are informed, thai it has only been suspended, for particular reafons* «£ j 

will fpeedily l^e refumed. ^ • *.; i 

. All oUjT other Correfpondents will find their obmmnnications in Ifae.^jH -| 

pendii to Vol. XL, publiihed at the fame time with the prefent number. 
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Statu a taciturnior exit, 
Qui fuit Omni loquens, Populo applaudente, Minister. 



ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 



Elements of General Hi/lory, Antient and Modern. To which are added, 
a Table of Chronology^ and a Comparative View of Antient and 
Modern Geography. Illuftrated by Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. Cre ch, 
Edinburgh; Cadell, jun. and Davies, London. 12s. 1801. 

OF the various arts wherein invention and elegance, are princi- 
pally concerned, there is perhaps no one, in which we have 
more improved on the polifhed nations of antiquity, than in th*t of 
Historical Compofition. Among the GREEKS, it is true, in its 
rudeft ftate, the avowed purpofe of hiftory was to unite the advantage* 
of pleafure and inftru&ion. By a faithful record of pad events, while 
it gratified curiofity, it enlarged experience, and thus enabled men 
to form fome probable conjectures concerning the future. But the 
Greek authors feem principally to have confined themfelves to the 
'firft mentioned obje&: accordingly their main aim was little more 
than a pleafing narrative of civil events, and their higheft ambition, 
animated defcription,. and flowing language. 

SALLUST, at Rome, was, beyond queftion, the firft writer, who 
attempted to " apply the fcience of philoppby to the ftudy of fa&s," a 
career in which he was not followed by his immediate fucceflbrs. 
LIVY, great as he is, either did not difcern, or did not value the 
improvement ; and TACITUS at length appeared, who, although a 
late, was an able imitator *. By penetrating the human heart, and 

tracing 



• We cannot help here noticuig the new and extraordinary fancy, that - 
ha* feized certain late, writers of great refpedability, fucu at Mr. Gibbon 
no. xlviii. vol. xiu I and 
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tracing moral effe£h to their probable internal as well as external caufe«* 
Sallufl: confpicuoufly advanced the hiftoric art : but fully to apprehend 
how public tranfa&ions are afte&ed by collateral caufes, to perceive 
how they depend on the progrefs of a people in religion and government, 
in manners and in arts ; that is a difcovery, which was referved for a 
future, and diftant period. It was wholly inconfiftent with the con* 
dition of political experience at that time, and the limited intercourfe 
which then fubfifted between the nations of the earth. Thus hiftory, 
in modern days* (to borrow an allufion from painting) inftead of a 
correft delineation of a few figures, has become the arduous compo- 
fition of a great and complicated picture ; of which the ftudy is calcu- 
lated alike to become interefting and inftru&ive to the ftatefman and 
the genera), to the philofopher and the moralift, to the man of fcience* 
and the man of tafte. 

In an enlargement fo comprehenfive of the field. of hiftory, it is eafy 
to perceive, that its ftudy, in a general view, would become extremely 
difficult. The ftudent, who ftretches his thoughts from the prefcnt 
moment to the dawn and origin of human records, is loft amid ft the 
contemplation of the lapfe of ages, and the revolution of empires. 
The multiplicity of fads, the anomalies of character, the vaft and 
accumulating mafs of dates and eras, all tend to perplex him; and he 
anxioufly looks round for fome inftru£tor on whom he can rely, to 
direft his courfc, and to refolve his difficulties. 

Among the endeavours that Kave been made to clear away obftruc- 
tions from the thrcihold of knowledge, the department in queftion 
has not been neglected ; accordingly, feveral writers have profeffed tp 
draw up abridged fyftems of hiftory. Two errors, we think, have, 
in general, been committed by thefe authors. Either by giving too 
much into cireumft ant ial detail ^ their narratives have become prolix, 
and their fyftems wholly unmanageable ; or, by faftidioufly indulg- 
ing in fpeculative refinement, they have dwelt folcly on the philofophy 
of hiftory, without firft providing for that ground-work of informa- 
tion, the knowledge of fafis y by which alone we can hope that ufeful 
impreffions are to be made, or folid theories eicdted. The truth is, 



and Mr. Murphy, of extravagantly running out in praile of Tacitus, at the 
expence of every other hiflorian of antiquity. The former author very 
unjuftly gives him credit for being " the firit of hihorians who applied the 
fcience of philofophy to the ftudy of fads;" (fee Hid. Rom. Emp. vol. i. 
p. 344. 8vo. edit.) and the latter, in his elegant Kllay on the Liie and Ge- 
nius of Tacitus, does not mention, even incidentally/ the notorious circum- 
llance of his having copied the (pirit, as well as the manner, of Sallufl. The 
critics of the 17th century (who were at leali as good Scholars as thole of the 
18th) with the learned and accomplished Lipfius at their head, do not hefi- 
tate to confider Salluft as the Father <f PhUose/thic Histoty, and to j^ive him the 
precedency among the antient hiftorians ; in which fentiment they judge in 
conformity to the decifion of Quintilian, who, in comparing Livy with 
Salluft, candidly fays, Hit vai histori* majoris est avctor. 

that 
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that the great difficulty attending abridged views of this fort, is tp 
render them interefting to the reader; as it is by minute picture's 
chiefly that a fcene or an action is ftrongly reprefented to the mincL 
The only method, therefore, in a compendium, of fuppiying the de* 
fed, is to conftruft fuch a narrative, as (ball feize at once the great 
and finking outlines of a tranfa&ion, and by luminoufly holding up 
the inductive caufes, the general management, and rr*e final iflue to 
the view, infenfibly to lead the mind to form fuch pictures for itfelf. 
If to this be fuperadded a few ftrokes of character appropriate to the 
actors who have figured upon the fcene, materials enow are fupplied 
to the imagination. The exercile, in which the mind always delights, 
of its own powers of invention, will thus render the general impref- 
fion more ftrong and durable, than any which could have rifen from 
an indiscriminate crowd of effects, or from an uniform detail of ordi- 
nary occurrences. Hence it may be faid, that in a judicious abridg- 
ment there are fome advantages, which hiftory itfelf, in its more ex- 
tended form, cannot boaft or" poffeffing. 

Thinking, as wc do, that a compendious view of UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY *, given on fuch principles as thefe, was a defideratum 
in our literature, we congratulate the public on the appearance of the 
prefent work from the pen of Mr. Tytler, a gentleman every way 
qualified to do juftice to the undertaking ; and who has long filled 
with applaufe the profeffional chair of civil hiftory, in the univerfity 
of Edinburgh./ That fo well-known and judicious a critic pretty 
nearly agrees with us in the fentiments we have above expreffed, may 
be feen by an extract from the very fenfible preface, Which he hag 
prefixed to his performance. \ 

" The following work contains the outlines of a courfe of Academical 
Lectures, on General Hiftory, delivered, for many years, in the univerfity 
of Edinburgh, and received with a portion of the public approbation amply 
fufficient to compenfate the labours of the author. ' He began to compels 
thefe elements, principally with the view of furniihing an aid to the ftu-r 
dents attending thole ie&ures; but (he) foon conceived, that, by giving a 
little more amplitude to their compoiition, he might render the work of 
more general utility. As now given to, the public, he would willingly flat- 
ter himfelf it may be not only ierviceable to youth, in furnifhing a regular 
plan for the prolecution of this molt important ftudy, but ufeful even to 
thofe, who have acquired a competent knowledge of General Hi f lory, 
from the perufal of the works of detached hiftorians, and who wifti to me- 
thodize that knowledge, or even to refreih their memory on material facts, 
and the order of events. 



* " General Hiftory," (Histoire GMrak) the title which Mr. Tytler has 
given to his book, is clearly a Gallicism ; and, jealous as we juii ly are, in regard 
to every importation, whether literary or moral, from our French neighbours, 
We beg leave to put in our protelt agaiiv.t it; in the hope, that the re. peel* 
able author, in a future edition -of his work, will exchange it for the &ng- 
liih epithet, which wc have above fubftituted in its' ftead. 

I 2 " In 
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" In the compofition of thefe elements, the author has endeavoured to 
unite, with the detail of facls, ib much of refleflion, as to aid the mind in 
the formation of rational views ofthecaufes and confequences of events, as 
well as of the policy of the actors : but he has auxioufly guarded again it that 
fpeculative refinement, which has fometimes entered into woiks of this 
nature ; which profeiling to exhibit the philofophy, or the fpirit of hiftory, 
are, more fitted to difplav the writer's ingenuity as a theoriit, or his talents 
as a rhetorician, than to inftruct the reader in the more ufeful knowledge of 
hiftorical fads." 

We have here only to object to the improper and antiquated prac- 
tice, retained by fome writers, (and we are forry to fee it receive the 
countenance of Mr. Tytler) of omitting their names, together with 
the proper additions, on the title-page of their books, and then endea- 
vouring to make up for the deficiency, by putting their fimple figna- 
ture at" the bottom of the Preface. In the beginning, and middle of 
die laft century, this was confidered as a pretty contrivance. It was 
thought to evince, in an author, a certain fort timidity, a coy and 
amiable reluctance, in coming forth with his name in front of his 
book, in the face of day, and before the eyes of the public. It was* 
therefore, accounted extremely graceful, modeftfy to Aide it in with 
the preface, or the dedication. Hardened as we ourfelves are, by a 
laborious intercourfe with the world, we greatly fear, now that the 
practice has grown ftale, and the nerves of authors unqueftionably 
more vigorous,, that a very different -interpretation will probably be 
put upon it ; and that no reader will be brought to believe, that it 
bears any manner of relation to real modefty. On the contrary, does 
it not really feem to proceed from conceit, or, at lea ft, from affecta- 
tion? becaufe it clearly intimates, that thofe distinctive marks, which 
are ufeful in the defignation of common men, are deemed quite fuper- 
fluous for perfonages like thefe, whofe celebrity is eftablifhed, and 
whofe importance is notorious.— We hope that this is the laft time we 
ihall be called upen to notice a fimilar practice, in any writer of 
talent and learning. 

From the foregoing ftatement it appears, that the purpofe of the 
prefent work is three-fold ; firft to furnifh youth with a proper plaa 
of ftudy; fecondly, to prove ufeful to the inftructofs of youth, in 
conducting fuch a courfe of ftudy for their pupils ; and, thirdly, to 
become ferviccable to thofe, who, from various hiftorians having 
already collected a con fid er able knowledge of hiftory, are defirous to 
methodize and enlarge that knowledge, by the help of chronology, 
. and the light of order. To this it may be added, that, in our judg- 
ment, no fmall portion of the merit of the performance confifts in the 
concife, but comprehenfive views, which are ftparately taken, of Re- 
ligion and Literature, of Laws, Government, and Manners. — Of 
the characters both of particular nations and particular ages, ft is 
evident, that no luminous or connected view could be held up, if in- 
corporated with the narrative. To paufe, therefore, at thofe memo- 
rable eras, which form the great divifions of hiftory, and from time 

to 
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to time to introduce the topics in queftion, adds equally to the variety, 
and intereft of the work. N 

In a very neat apd well-written introduction, the author fets out 
bydifplaying the advantages that arife from the ftudy of hiftory, and 
the neceffity of profecuting it upon a regular plan. 

•* Hiftory (fays' he) according to Dionyfiift of HalicarhafTus, is philofb- 
phy teaching by examples. The fuperior efficacy of example to precept is 
universally acknowledged. All the laws of morality, and rules of conduit 
are verified by experience, and are conitantly fubmitted to its teft and exa- 
mination. Hiftory, which adds to our own expedience an immenie treafure 
of the experience of others, furnilhes innumerable proofs, by which we may 
verify all the precepts of morality and prudence. 

" Hiftory, betides its general advantages, has a diftindt fpecies of utility 
to different men, according to their feveral ranks in fociety, and occupa- 
tions in life. , 

" In this country, it is an indifpenfable duty of every man of liberal 
birth, to be acquainted, in a certain degree, with the fcience of politics. * 
—Hiftory is the fchool of politics. — It opens to us the fprings of human 
affairs, the caafes of the rife, grandeur, revolutions, and (all of empires. — 
It points out the reciprocal influence of government, and of national man- 
ners. — It diinpates prejudices, nourifties the love of our countiy, and ' 
directs to the beft means of improvement. — It illuftrates equally the bletf- 
ingsof political union, and the miferies of faclion; the danger, on the one 
hand, of uncontrouled liberty, and, on the other, the debafing influence of 
defpotic power. 

" It is neceflary that the ftudy of hiftory fhould be profecuted according 
to a regular plan ; for this fcience, more perhaps than any other, is liable 
toperverfion from its proper ufe. With ibme it is no better than, an idle 
amulement; with others, it is a food of variety ; with a third clafs, it fofters 
the prejudices of party, and leads to political bigotry ,-^-It is dangerous for 
thofe, who, even with the beft intentions, feek tor hiftorical knowledge, to 
purlue the ftudy without a guide. No lcience (ftudy) has been fo little 
methodized. The fourcesof prejudice are' infinite j and the mind of youth 
fhould not be left undirected, amid ft the erring, the partial, and contra- 
dictory reprefentations of hiftorians. — Beiides the importance of being able 
to difcriminate truth from fallehood, the at tent jon ought to be directed only. 
toufeful truths. Much danger arifes from the perufal of memoirs, collec- 
tions of anecdotes, &c. ; for many, of thefe works exhibit the moft depraved 
pictures, weaken our confidence in virtue, and prefent the moft unfavour- 
able views of human nature. 

" There are many difficulties, which attend the attempt of forming a 
proper plan of ftudy, and giving an mftru&ive view of general hiftory. — 
Utility is to be reconciled, with amulement, prejudices are to be encoun- 
tered, variety of tafte to be conlultcd, political opinions balanced, judg- 
ment and decifion exercifed on topics kceidy controverted. The propoier 
of fuch a plan ought therefore to b»j pofietied -equally of firmnefs of mind, 
and moderation of fentiment. In many cafes he muft abandon popularity 
for the calm approbation of his own con'cicnce. Difregarding every partial 
and inferior confederation, he muft direct his view folely to the proper end 
of all education, the forming good men and good citizens." 

We may here obferve, that in delivering Academical Lectures on 
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the ftudy of Hiftory, two oppniut methods have been ufually adopted 
by the teachers. By the one, a ftrift chonol gical arrangement of 
even s has been followed : by the other, a feries of uifquifitions has 
ben g»ven, on various heads of public law, and political fcience, 
illuftrated by examples drawn from the tranfa&ions of antient and 
modern periods.- — The former furnifhes a dry, and barren chronicle 
of event*, of which the continuity is preferyed only by the order of 
v time: the latter is inefficient for the mc;ft important purpofes of hif- 
to>y ; for tracing the real caufe* of events, and the hidden fprings of 
action ; and tor enquiring into the revolutions of ftates, and the pro* 
grefs of fociety. — In a word, it is confining hiftory to the finglc de- 
partment of laws or politics, and relinquishing its importance as a 
moral fchool. 

Mr. Tytler, therefore, in the Lectures which he delivered in the 
univerfity of Edinburgh, judicioufly held a middle cotirfe between 
thefe two extremes j and, by endeavouring to remedy the imperfec- 
tions of edchy he appears, in fome fort, to have united the advantages 
of both. While he borrowed as much of the chronological plan, as 
was neceffary to mark the progrefs of fociety, and the ftatc of civili- 
sation in the different periods, he paid far more attention to connec- 
tion ofjkbjefi, than to connection of time, in recording the fate % of 
empires ; and the fame ufeful rule is of courfe obferved, throughout 
the whole of the prefent compendium. 

" In this view/' fays Mr. T. " we muft' reject the common method of 
arranging General Hirtory according to epochs or eras. When the world 
is viewed at any period, either of antient or of modern hiftory, we gene- 
rally obierve one nation or empire predominant, to whom alJ the rell leem 
to a£, as it were, an under- part, and to whole hiftory we find that the 
principal events in the annals of other nations may be referred, from iome 
natural connection. — This predominant empire or iiate it is proposed to ex- 
hibit to view as the principal object, whofe hiftory, therefore, is to be 
more fully delineated, while the reft are only incidentally touched, when 
they come to have a natural connection with the principal." 

All this is judicious: but we cannot perceive the propriety of his 
entirely omitting the *« jewifh Hiftory" in his plan, now that it is 
meant to be recommended to general perufal ; merely becaufe, in the 
univerfity of Edinburgh, it chances to conftitute a different department 
of academical education. — It is. to be hoped that the author will fup- 
ply (b glaring a defect, in another edition of his work. 

Having thus explained the nature of his defign, Mr.T. proceeds to 
divide the whole into two great parts, Ancient and Modeen Histo- 
ry, and thefe he details under difti net heads, or feclions. I ommencing 
the firft part from the eariieft authentic records, he treats fucceffivcly 
of the Phoenicians and Egyptians, who, in the early ages of the 
world, peopled and civilized the fouth of Europe; accordingly the 
country of the latter people has juftly been denominated the cradle of 
the arts. On the nature cf the firft g >vernm.ncs, laws, cuftoms, &c. 
we meet with many excellent remarks, from which we fbould quote 
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with great pleafure to ourfelves, as well as inftru&ion to our readers, 
were we not retrained by the nairow limits of our work. From tbe 
hiflory of the Phoenicians and Egyptians the author comes down to 
that of the Greeks, whom he regards, according to his plan, as the 
preeminent people, during a feries of ages. Their various govern* 
ments, their wars and conquefts, pafs under, his review; without 
emitting, at the fame time, the tran factions of furrounding nations; 
until he arrives at the period, when this illuftrious people, polifhed 
by arts, and effeminated by luxury, at length Submitted to the Ro- 
man arms. The rapid, but pieafing, view here given of Alexander 
the Great, will convey fome ►aca ot the manner, in which trie nar- 
rative of civil tranfadhons is conducted by the author. 

" 1. Alexander, the fbn of Philip, fucceeded at the age of twenty, to 
the throne of Macedon; and, after a few fuccefsftil battles againit the re- 
volted ftates, to the command of Greece. — A flemb ling the deputies of the 
nation at Corinth, he communicated to them his relblution of prolecuting 
the defigns of his father, for the conqtieft of Pcrfia. 

" 2. With an army of 30,000 foot, and 3,000 horfe, tbe fum of 70 ta- 
lents, and proviiions only for a fingle month, he crolled the Hellefpont; 
and, in traverfing Phrygia, vifited the tomb of Achilles. — Darius Codo- 
mannus, refolved at once to crufh this inconliderate youth, met him on the 
banks of the Granicus, with 100,000 foot, and 10,000 horfe. — The Greeks 
fwam the river, their king leading the van, and, attacking the a'ionifhed 
Perlians, left 20,000 dead upon the field, and put to flight their whole 
army. Drawing from his firft fuccefs a prefage of continued victory, 
Alexander now lent home his fleet, leaving to his army the fble alternative, 
that they muft fubdue Afia, or perifli. Prolecuting their courfe, for fome 
time, without refinance, the Greeks were attacked by the Perfians, in a 
narrow valley of Cilicia, near the town of Illus. The Pertian holt amount- 
ed to 400,000; but their iituation was inch, that only a fma!l part could 
come into action, and they were defeated with prodigious daughter. — The - 
to!s of the Perfians in this battle was 1 10,000; that ofthe Greeks, (accord- 
ing to Quintus Curtius) only 450. 

" 3. The hifiory of Alexander by Quintus Curtius, although a mod ele- 
gant compofition, is extremely fulpicious on the fcofe of authentic infor- 
mation. Arrian is the befi authority. 

" 4. The generofity of Alexander wasdifplayed, after the battle ofliTus, 
m bis attention to hisjioble (royal) prifoners, the mother, the wife, and 
family of Darius. To the credit of Alexander it muft be owned, that hu- 
roanitv, however overpowered, and at times extinguifhed by his puriions, 
certainly formed a part of his natural character. 

•* 5. The confequence of the battle of Iiiiis was the fubmiflion of all" 
Syria. Damafcus, where Darius had dt-nofitcd his chief treat urcs, was be- 
trayed, and given up by its governor. The. Phoenicians were pleated to 
lee themfelves thus avenged, lor the opprcllion the)' had fuffered under the 
yoke of Peril a. 

" 6. Alexander had hitherto borne his good fortune with moderation : 
Felix, fays Curtius, si hac contincniici ad Jtimum vihe per sever are Jtotuisset ; seJ 
r.'irJum ftrtuna se animo ejus infudaet. He di.ected his courfe towards Tyre," 
and delired admittance, to perform a fa.;ri(icc to Hercules. The Tyjrian* 
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ftwt their gates, and maintained, for feven months, a noble defence* The 
city was at length taken by dorm; and the vidor glutted his revenge, by 
the inhuman ma acre of 8000 of the inhabitants. The fate of Gaza, glo- 
riouily defended by Betis, was equally deplorable to its citizens, and more 
difgracetul to the conqueror. 10,000 of the former were (old into (lavery, 
and its brave defender dragged at the wheels of the vidior's chariot: — Glo~ 
riante rege, Achillem, a. quo genus ipse dcduceret, imltaium se esse, Juena in haste 
caJiicTidd. — C u . t . 

" 7. The taking of Gaza opened Egypt to Alexander, and the whole 
country fubmitted without oppofition. The courfe he now purlued de- 
mon ft rated, that in his conquefts he followed no determined pkn. Amidft 
the mod incredible fatigues, he led his army through the dcierts of Lybia, 
to vi fit the temple of nis father J u hit cr Amman. On his return he built 
Alexandria, at the mouth of the Nile, afterwards the capital of the lower 
Egypt, and one of the moft flourifhing cities in the world. Twenty other 
cities of the lame name were reared by him, in the courfe of his conquefts. 
It is fuch works as thele, that juflly entitle the Macedonian to the epithet 
of great By ra ling, in the midfl of deferts, thofe nurferies of popula- 
tion and induftrj, he repaired the wafle and havoc of his conquefts. " But 
for thofe monuments of his glory, he would have merited no other epithet, 
than that afligned him by the brahmins of India, the Mighty Murderer, 

" 8. Returning from Egypt, Alexander traverfed Aflyria/and was met 
at Arbela by Darius, at the head of 700,000 men. The Perfian monarch 
had proffered peace, con Tenting to yield the whole country from the Eu- 
phrates to the Hellespont, to give Alexander his daughter in marriage, and 
the immenfe fum of 10,000 talents. But thefe terms were haughtily re- 
jected, and peace refufed, but upon the unqualified fubmiflion of his ene- 
my. The Peilians were defeated, at Arbela, with the lofs of 300,000 
men. Darius fled from province to province. At length, betrayed by 
jBe/Tus, one of his own Satraps, he was cruelly murdered; and the rerfian 
empire, which had fubfifted for 206 years, fiom (the time of) Cyrus the 
great, fubmitted to the conqueror, 330 A. C. 

" 9. Alexander now ^projected the conqueft of India, firmly perfuaded, 
that the Gods had decreed him the fovc/eignty of the whole habitable 

flobe. He penetrated to the Ganges, and would have proceeded to the 
laftern Ocean, had the fpirit of his army kept pace with his ambition : 
But his troops, feeing no end to their toils, lefufed to proceed. He re- 
turned to the Indus; from whence, fending round his fleet to the Pe.fian 
Gulph, under Nearchus, he marched his army as/rofs to the desert to 
J?er(epolis. 

•* 10. Indignant that he had found a limit to his conquefts, he abandon* 
ed himfelf to every excels of luxury and debauchery. The arrogance of 
ki« nature, and the ardour of his paflions, heightened by continual intem- 
perance, broke out' into the moft outrageous exceiies of cruelty, for which, 
in the few intervals of ibber reflection, his ingenuous mind fuffered the 
keeneft remorfe. From Periepolis he returned to Babylon, and there died, 
In « fit of debauch, in the twe«4y» third year of his age, and tliirteenth of 
his reign, 324 A. C. 

" ] 1 . Of the character of Alexander the moft oppofite and contradictory 
eftimafes have been formed. While he is by r ome efteemed nothing better 
than a fortunate madman, he is by others celebrated for the grandeur, wif- 
t)om, and iblidity of his political views. Truth is rarely to be found in 
' the, 
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the extreme of cenfure or applaufe. We may allow to Alexander the fpi- 
rit and the talents of a great military genius, without combining with thefe 
the fbber plans of a profound politician. In a moral view of his charac- 
ter, we fee an* excellent and ingenuous nature, corrupted at length by an 
unvarying current oftuccers; and a ftriking example of the fatal violence 
of the pafiions, when eminence of fortune removes allreftraint, and flat- 
tery Simulates to their uncontroled indulgence/' Sect. xvi. p. 7* — 79. 

To the Greeks the Romans next fucceed, as the chief and pro- 
minent people, in the picture of Univerlal Hiftory. An account of 
their rife and prog re fs, their grandeur and decline, is conduced in 
the fame manner with refpect to other nations, as the hiftory of the 
Greeks, arid neceflarily occupies a great proportion of Part the Firft. 
That, as well as the firft volume of the work, concludes with a view 
of the Gothic nations, after their eftablifhment m the fouth of Eu- 
rope, and the final extinction of the Roman empire in the weft.— 
We have already noticed the merit of the. General Obfervations, 
which Mr. T. has from time to time introduced; and, large as our 
quotations have already been, we cannot refufe ourfelves the fatis- 
f act ion of here extracting from his political reflections on the Gre- 
cian Hates, and the Roman republic. The following quotation, 
(befides its peculiar adaptation to the times in which we live) will 
evince, that his fpeculations are not only ingenious in them (elves, 
but admirable in their tendency, and equally found, and juft in their 
conclufions. 

"In the hiftory of Athens or Lacedemon," he fays, " we feek in vain 
for the beautiful idea of a well-ordered commonwealth. The revolutions, 
6f government which they were ever experiencing, the eternal factions 
with which they were embroiled, plainly demon (Irate, that there was a 
radical defect in the ftruchi.e of the machine, that precluded the poifibi- 
lity of regular motion. Such was the condition of the chief republics of 
antiquity. Their governments p.omifed, in theory, what they never con- 
ferred in practice, the political happineis of the citizens. In democracy 
(lays Dr. Ferguflbn) men mull love equality : they mull refpecl the rights 
pf their fellow-citizens: they muft be fati.srkd with that degree of confi- 
deration they can procure, by their abilities farly meafured againft trjofe 
of an opponent: — they muft labour for the public good, without hope of 
profit: they mu ft reje^J every attempt to create a pergonal dependence.— 
This is the picture of a republic in theory. If we reverfe the picture in 
every fmgie particular, and take its direct oppofite, we lhall have the true 
portrait of a republican government. in practice. , 

" The hiftory of ail nations evince!, that there is an infeparable con- 
nection between the morals of a people, and their political profperity; but 
we have no ftronger demon;, ration of this truth, than in the annals of the 
Roman commonwealth. To limit to republics alone the neceffity of vir- 
tue as a principle, is a chimerical notion, fraught with dangerous confe- 
quences. Quid leges sine moiibus vana firoficiuntf is a fentiment equally ap- 
plicable to all governments whatever; and no political fyftem, however 
excellent its fabric, can poilels any meafure of duration, without that pow- 
erful cement, Virtue, in the principles and manners of the peopje. 

" The 
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" The love of our country, and-t,he dcfire for (of) rational liberty, is » 
noble (are noble) and virtuous feeling (feelings), and its (their) prevalence 
ever is a teft of the integrity of the national morals. But there is no term 
which has been more proftituted than the word Liberty. Among a cor- 
rupted people, the cry for liberty is heard the loudeil among (Horn) the 
moft profligate of the community. With thefe its moaning has no relation 
topatriotilm; it imports no more than the averiion to reilraint; and the 
perfonal character ot the demagogue, and the private morals of his difciples, 
are always fufficient to unmalk the counterfeit. The Spirit of patriotifm, 
and a general corruption of manners, cannot poflibly be co-exiitent in the 
fame age and nation. 

" On the other hand, while the morals of a people are pure, no public 
misfortune is irretrievable, nor any political fitualion ,io defperate, that 
hope may not remain of a favourable change. In fuch iituations, the fpi- 
rit of patriot] fm, pervading all ranks of the flate, will foon recover the na- 
tional profperity. The hiitory of the Roman people, and that of the Gre- 
cian ftates, in various criies (crififes) both of honour and ofdifgrace, afford 
proofs alike of this pofition and of its converfe. 

" The national cha. after of the Romans feems to have undergone its 
moft remarkable change to (for) the wurfe, from the time of the deduc- 
tion of their rival Carthage. Salluft alfigns the caufe. Ante Carthaglnem 
deletam, . . . met us host His in bonis artibus civitatem ? etinebat. — Sed ubi ilia for" 
mid* mentibus decessit, scilicet ea qua secundte res amant, laschia at que sujterbia 
iivtsere, 

■ " In the laft ages of the commonwealth, avarice, unreftrained by moral 
principle, was the chief motive of the Roman conquefts. It was fufficient 
reafbn for going to war, that a country ofFered a tempting- object to the 
rapacity and ambition of the military leaders. The conqueit of Italy paved 
the way for the reduction of foreign nations. Hence the Romans import- 
ed, with their wealth, the manners, the luxuries, and the vices of the na- 
tions they fubdued. The generals returned not, as formerly, after a fuo- 
cefsful war, to the labours of the field, and a life of temperance and in- 
duftry. They were now the governors of kingdoms and provinces; and, 
at the period of their command abroad, difdaining the reiiraints of a fub- 
jecl, they could be fatisfied with nothing lefs than fbvereignty at home. 
The armies, debauched by the plunder of kingdoms, were completely dif- 
pofed to fupport them, in all their fchemes of ambition; and the populace, 
won by corruption, always took part with the chief, who belt could pay 
for their favour and fupport. Force or bribery over-ruled every election; 
anfl the inhabitants of difrant ftates, now holding *he rights of citizens, 
were brought to Rome, at the command of the demagogue, to influence 
any popular contett, and turn the fcale m his favour. In a government 
thus irretrievably delrroyed by the decay of tho!e fprings that fupport cd 
it, it was of littfe confluence by the hand of what particular tyrant, u."uf{)- 
er, or demagogue, its ruin was finally accomplished. 

. " From a confederation of the rile and fall of the principal ftales of an- 
tiquity, it has been a commonly received obfervation, that iheconi^tution 
of empires, has, like the human body, a period of growth, maturity, de- 
cline, and extinction. But arguments from analogy are extremely de- 
ceiving, and, particularly, when the analogy is from ph\fical to moral 
truths (bitweon phyiicd and moral .truths). The human body is, f om its 
fabric, naturally fubjtct to decay, and is perpetually undergoing a change 
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from (by) time. The organs, at firft weak, attain gradually their perfect 
ftrength, and thence, by a iimilar gradation, proceed to decay and diflb- 
lutioi!. This is an immutable law or nature. But the fprings of the body- 
politic do not neceilanly undergo a perpetual change from (by) time. It 
is not regularly progrellive from weaknels to itrength, and thence to decay 
and dilfolution; — nor is it under the influence of any principle of cor* 
rur.iion, which may not be checked, and even eradicated, by wholefome 
laws. Thus, the beginning of the corruption of Sparta, is attributed to 
the breach, by Lyfander, of the inftitutions of L>curgus, in introducing 
gold into the treafury of the fiate, inilead of her iron money. But was 
this a neceXary, or an unavoidable meafure? — Perhaps a fingle vote hi the 
fenate decreed its adoption; and, therefore, another fuffrage might have 
iaved, or long poftponed, the downfall of the commonwealth. The Ro- 
man republic owed its diflblution to the extention of its dominions. Had 
it been a capital crime for any Roman citizen to have propofed to carry 
4he arms of" the republic beyond the limits of Italy, its conilitulion might 
havcab^en preferved, for many ages beyond the period of its actual dura- 
tion. — ' Accuftom your mind/ faid Phocion to Arifrias, € to difcover, in 
the fate of nations, that recompense, which the great author of nature has 
annexed to the practice of virtue. No ftate ever cealed to be profperous, 
but in confequence of having departed from thole inftitutions, to which 
the owed her profperity.' — Hiftory, indeed, has (hown, that all fiate* and 
empires have had their period of duration; but hiftory, inftrucling us in 
the caufes which have produced their decline and downfall, inculcates alfo 
this falutary lefibn, that they themfelves are in general the mailers of their 
defti ny, and that all nations may, and moil certainly ought, to afpire at 
immortality. 

" It was a great desideratum in antient politics, that a government fhould 
poflefs within itfelf a (the) power of periodical relb mation; a capacity of 
checking any overgrowth of authority in any of its branches, and of wind- 
ing up the machine, or bringing back the conftitution to its firft principles. 
To the want of lucha power, which was intffectua'ly endeavoured to be 
fuppiicd by fuch partial contrivances as the Oi'fraci.m and Petalifm, we 
may certainly afcribe, in no fmall degree, the decay of the ftates of anti- 
quity ; lor, in their government, when the balance was once deft royed, 
the evil grew worfe from day to day, and admitted of no remedy but a 
re\oIution, or an entire change of the lyftem. The Britifh Conftitution 
potTerTes this inestimable advantage over ali the governments both of an- 
tient and modern times. But of this we {hall afterwards treat in its proper 
place." — Sect. xix. and xxxix. 

In fpeaking of the effects of civilization on' the duration of flates, 
the author might juftly have added, that, when once they have be- 
come polifhed, and of cowrie luxurious, luxury has uniformly un 7 
done them; .unlefs where the fabric was upheld, as is the cafe in 
Britain, by the invigorating influence of induftry and commerce. 

To this firft volume is added a moft uieful u Comparative View" 
"of Geography antient and modern, accompanied with Maps. 

[To be concluded in our next.'] 

Barrow's 
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Barrow'* EJfay on Education. 
(Concluded from p. 47.) 

THE importance of the preterit Jubjecl, and the extraordinary 
merits of the performance, have induced us to extend our ana- 
Jyfis to an unufual length, and yet the extracts which we have given 
afford but a feeble fpecimen of the collective energy, fpirit, and ex- 
cellence of the work. 

In our foregoing numbers we gave an account of this publication 
up to the 19th chapter, and we here begin with the 20th, On the 
Vices and Virtues of Boys-, an effay which feems to comprehend much 
practical morality. The vices and diforders which moftly difturb 
fociety are traced to their fources, and very judicious means are 
pointed out for their prevention or reftraint, ai that period of life 
when correction is moft practical and efficacious. 

Tbe theory here laid down is evidently deduced from accurate ob- 
fervation and experience. Many of the misfortunes of youth and fub- 
fequent manhood are charged to the miftaken kindnefs and fafhion- 
able indulgence of parents. 
, The following are the author's fentiments orf this fubjecl. 

" The fource to which I allude is, exceffive indulgence to our children; 
a circumihmce which never fails to produce, or to aggravate, depraved 
fentiments, and pernicious habits. Quinclilian complained that, in his days, 
the firft thing which the fons of gentlemen were taught, was, to call in, 
lifping accents for their ornaments of purple or of crimfon ; and that more 
attention was employed to improve their palates, than to cprrecl their pro- 
nunciation. With what jufiice afimilar complaint may be made at prelent, 
(here is lefs reafon lo prove than to lament. Where due tendernefs to our 
own offspring ends, and excefiive indulgence begins, it may not, indeed, 
be eafy to determine with preciiion. But indulgence is obvioufly exceifrVe, 
when*; in the important articles of food, amufement, and fiudy, the incli- 
nations and appetites of the children are confulted, inftead of the judgment 
of the parents : and this indulgence becomes flillmore mifchievous and cul- 
pable when it is granted to one child in preference to the reft ; or at the 
expence of their comfort and convenience. Of this, indeed, the ill effects 
are neither few nor inconfiderable. 

" A favourite fon is feldom beloved by his brothers ; and ftill more feldom 
feels any finccre love for them ; and thus\>ne of the moll pleating and the 
mod amiable of human affections is difcouraged and impaired at that leaicn 
of life when it might be moft fuccefsfully cultivated and eftab.'iihcd. 

*' The preference conftantly (hewn to one child, in the cud dif appoints 
its own purpofes. It grows in time to be received as a right, and inticad 
of exciting fentiments of pleafure and gratitude in his mind, fills it with. 
vain notions of his own importance, with the fpirit of infolence and opprel- 
fioh. 

" The extreme fondnefs of the parents is often more troublefome than 
pleating to the child. Sometimes he fees and defpifes thejr weakness; and 
when contradiction is exerted, and fome occaiions will imperiously de« 

maud 
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n»nd its exertion, it will offend more than all former kind nek has obliged. 
No wonder, then, that of all our children, he who has been nioft in- 
dulged, ihould generally prove the moft refractory and the moll ungrate- 
fill. 

" But where no undue preference or partiality is (hewn, exceflive in- 
dulgence is by no means deprived of its folly or its mifchiefs. It quickly 
teaches difingenuoufnefs and diftionourable artifices. The child foon learns • 
to affect pain, ficknefs, and unhappinefs ; becauie he knows that by fuch 
means he will obtain whatever he defires, from parents who will not bear 
to hear him cry ; and thus that ingenuous temper, the great ornament of 
youth, is dellroyed before the period arrives which it ought chiefly to have 
adorned. * 

" Habitual indulgence to children feldom fails to terminate in a mean 
and feljifh difpotition. It teaches individuals to claim, and tempts them to 
feek, *Heir porlonal gratification, at whatever expence to themielves or 
otben : and this philanthropy, the faireft boaft of human nature, and one 
of the firft precepts of our religion, is poifoned at the fource. 

*' It fends them to fchool with hopes of having the fame indulgence con* 
tinned ; and if they are difappointed, as their own beft intereils require 
* they flioald be, the difappointinent produces averfion to ftudy, regret for 
the pleafures they have loft, fanciful and fictitious complaints again ft the 
feminary, perpetual folicitations to be removed from it, and all thofe con- 
temptible humours and paflions which torment alike the parents, the teacher, 
and the pupils, and prevent improvement as much in fcience as in virtue. 

" It teaches them fuch delicacy and fuch avidity of appetite in the article 
of food, as, in the courle of their future life, expofes them 6ften to in- 
convenience, and always to contempt : and it often creates fuch a tafte for 
wipe as impairs the conititution before it is fully eftablilhed, or terminates 
in o% of die moft defpicable of human vices, habitual drunkennefs." 

The author proceeds to detail various other vices, and to point out 
the means of their reftraint or correction. He ftill afcribes much to 
the weaknefs of parents ; and he condefcends, in a note, to animad- 
vert with fome feverity on the practice of introducing the children of 
the family to the company after dinner. The laft vice of boys which 
J)e notices is certainly of the greateft importance. 

" The laft vice (fays Dr. Barrow, p. 214-,) which I mall fpecify, and that' 
which, araongft the lenior pupils of a fchool, is moft to be apprehended, is 
debauchery. It is not only or all others the moft injurious to the health of 
the ftudent, but the moft hoftile to his improvement in literature, as well as 
in virtue. It moftly withdraw? his attention from the proper objects of his 
purfait ; and equally debafes the underftanding, and corrupts the heart. To 
thk, the temptation is the moft conftant* and prevention the moft difficult. 
The teacher cannot make this, like other vices, the fubjett, of advice and 
admonition, without the hazard of inflaming the pallions, which he would 
wifh to reftrain. He cannot eafily illuftrate the gradations by which youi g 
men are ufually feduced from their duty, without violating the delicacy of 
his hearers, and his own ; he cannot, without exciting their i miles, as 
often as their conviction, enlarge upon the guilt and the aggravations of 
fucli tranfgreflions ; and when offences have been detected, the office and 
authority of a fchoolmafter furniih him with hardly any means of Yuitable or 
efficacious punifhment. The age of the offender will generally render per- 
gonal 
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fonal cnaftifcmcnt improper, orufelefs; and amongft his fchool fellows he 
will excite more envy or admiration than either ridicule or ieproach. The 
.influence of the teacher* indeed, muft be exerted rather in prevention than 
correction : and, next to enforcing the great principles of religion and 
virtue, it is perhaps the mod eligible expedient to arm the paflions againtt 
each other: this, it mufi be allowed, is a very imperfect lylicm of morality; 
but in the prefent ftate of human nature, and in the feafon of youth, it is 
often necellary, and always beneficial. £rom acts of meannefs, (or exam- 
ple, the ftudent may often be deterred by arguments founded u pi n his pride. 
The love of eafe or dillipation may be counteracted by iufpiring him with a 
love of letters; and the purfuits of ambition may withdraw his attention 
from the affections of concupilcence. 'The poets, (lavs lMurclus) have 
wifely determined, that while all the other doilies are nnule fubject to the 
empire of love, neither Venus nor Cupid fliould have any authority orer 
Minerva and the mules.' Of all external rcftraints, however, upon the in- 
dulgence of licentious paflions the molt powerful muft be dr.iwn from the 
apprehenfions which the youth may feel, that his tranfgrelHons will come 
to the knowledge and excite the difpleafure, of his parents and his friends. 
In all cafes of morality, indeed, and in this above all others, lef* will de- 
pend upon the care and vigilance exerted at fchool, than upon the princi- 
ples iriftilfed, the liberties allowed, and the examples exhibited at home. 
The tutor can dnly continue what the father limit begin, or lupport what 
he has enjoined. The parent is the natural teacher of morals to hi* jon: 
the preceptor is only his fubflitute and representative. The mafier of an 
academy may felect a litnation as far removed as poffible from external 
temptation ; the play-ground may be expofed to his conftant inf petition ; he 
may guard ltriclly againft wandering beyond the bounds prefcribed; and he 
may iniiit. upon an uniform compliance with the hours of bufinefs and re- 
pofe: above all, he may mew his own love of\virlue and purity, and en- 
force their principles, alike by his leffons and his conduct; and his learning, 
his prudence, and his humanity, excite in the minds of his pupils, the high- 
eft ambition of his approbation, and a proportionate fear of his difpleafure. 
But beyond thefe precautions his moral influence cannot crjily be ex- 
tended; and when the impetuofity of the paiiions of youth, and the licen- 
tious manners of the times are candidly confidered, the teacher will not be 
haftily condemned, though his vigilance will be occafionally eluded, and 
his belt exertions fometimes fail of their eifecV 

From the foregoing extracts the reader will perceive that the author 
is well acquainted with the human heart, and with the tempers and 
difpofitions of boys : and, though he is the decided enemy of indul- 
gence and miftaken lenity, he appears no lefs the rational advocate 
for gentlenefs and humanity. Many interefting topics, which wc 
have not noticed, are incidentally di (cuffed in this chapter, and all 
with candour and judgment. , 

The 2 1 ft Chapter, On Ornamental Accompli jhmenU y ^ives a concife , 
view of the ufe of mufic, d ncing, drawing, fencing, and other fuch i 
acquirements : the value of which is, we think, fully appreciated by 
Dr. Barrow. . \ 

Chapter 22, On an ea 7v Knoivledge of the Worlds contains a review, 
•f the arguments generally urged in favour ot this knowledge; and the "i 

pra&ice* 
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praftice, on the whole, i6 condemned as equally unfavourable to 
folid fcience and virtue. 

We come now to analyfe the 23d and laft Chapter, On the Ejptfs 
%f the late Revolution in France upon Opinions and Manners in this King- 
dun. This portion of the work feems to have been the author's 
favourite, for it is the moft elaborately written. Here the opinions 
and manners of a large proportion of the people of this country are 
represented, as having received much injury from the propagation of 
French principles, and from Jacobinical examples of perfidy, cruelty^ 
and infidelity. To thefe evils, it is maintained, that one powerful anti- 
dote may be found in the judicious management of education. This 
eloquent and impreflive erfay is well worthy of feparate publication* 
We (hall give a few extracts as a fpecimen, though we are at a Jofs 
which parts to prefer. Where excellence is uniform, fele&ion be- 
comes difficult. 

" The late Revolution in France (fays our author) has engaged a larger" 
fhare of the attention of mankind than any other iubject, in the fame number 
of years, was ever able to attain. No other event, indeed, which hiitory 
has recorded, has in an equal degree iuterefted the paffions of the* heart, oc 
fuggeftcd fo many important topics of reflection to the underftanding. Its 
Influence has extended, not only to the public forms of civilized fociety in 
almoft every quarter of the world, but even to the regulations and the com- 
forts of dome ft ic life: it has hardly more difturbed the monarch on his 
, throne, than the pealant in his cottage : its bold and novel doctrines have 
; contradicted almoft all eftablilhed opinions in policy and morals, and theic 
natural effects; its unparalleled atrocities in practice have outraged all the 
» feelings of humanity. If the French, like Phaeton, have failed to enlighten 
and regulate the world, they have, unhappily, like him, fet it on fire in the 
attempt. No wonder then, that we find this revolution intruding itfelf 
into the converfation of almoft every company, and into the writings of 
; every author. It has not, merely in common with other events of this day, 
, tiled the columns of our newfpapers and the pages of our pamphlets^ but 
it has produced elaborate and important volumes of memoirs and dilferta- 
tions, anecdotes and reflections. It has, indeed, become the great fource 
of illuftration and example in all our fpeculations on human nature, and 
1 human actions ; in the theories of the (tatefman, the inveitigations of the 
moralift, and the lelftms of the divine. 

" In one point of view it feems to have an intimate connection with the 
obje&ofthe prefent work; in the changes it has produced in public opi- 
nion amongft us, or to fpeak with more precihon, in the injury it has done 
to (he fentiments and principles of the people on the great lubjecls of man- 
ners, government* and religion. If thefe changes and this injury cannot 
(ta counteracted, it is too obvious to be doubted, that they rouit at length 
pc attended with their neceflary confequences — a correfpondent alteration 
in the form of civil fociety ; the total overthrow of our civil and eecleliafti- 
ftl eftablilhment : and it is hardly lefs obvious that one poweiful means of 
tounteradion may be found in the initruction given to our children, and the 
UmU eftablilhed in their conduit. 

* What may be fuppofed then to be the nature and extent of the mif- 
roiefftlxeady received, and in what manner, and in what degree, it ma/ 

be 
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be corrected or reft rained Jby the judicious, management of education, the 
prefent eflay may be allowed, without departing from its proper province, 
^ briefly to examine and explain." 

Here the author enters into a particular examination of the various 
fentiments and dangerous opinions to which the French Revolution 
has given rife; and he expofes the fallacy and fatal tendency of thofe 
do&rines with confiderable force. He, very juftly, obftrves, that 
the danger of in fed ion is not removed by the late peace, or truce 
which has been made. We really confider the danger as greatly en- 
creafed. The war might be fuppofed to operate, in fome degree, as i 
quarantine, but this being now taken off, anticeptics, and antidotes 
like the prefent chapter, become the more neceflafry. 

Among the various evils effe&ed by this revolutionary monfter, 
Dr. Barrow reckons the eftimation, treatment, and corruption of wo- 
men, upon whofe virtue and honour, the virtue and honour of the* world 
may be faid principally to depend. What he fays on this.fubjed is 
peculiarly interefting. 

*« Another point (fays the author) in which this revolution threatens (o 
infuxe public opinion and public conduct amongft: us, is the eftimation 
and treatment of women as members of fociety. To attempt to prove 
their importance in this refpect, would be not only fuperfluous but abfurd. 
It is one of tho'e truths which cannot be rendered ftronger by argument 
or clearer by illuftration; and the influence of this eftimation and this 
treatment on the general morals of the community, though lefs obvious 
perhaps, is nof lefs real or lefs extenfive. 

« Long before the revolution it was grown almoft into a maxim amongft 
the men of pleafure in France, that there was not a woman of principle and 
virtue in the kingdom. The maxim was undoubtedly falfe ; but their con- 
duel fince appears to have univerfally proceeded upon the fuppofition of its 
truth. Under the ancient government their gallantries were mixed with 
fentiment and conducted with delicacy ; they are now as grofs as they are 
immiral. Concubinage, inftead of being iiigmatized and retrained by 
public opinion, is countenanced by the general practice. The folemnity 
of marriage is treated with a levity by which it is efifentially difcouraged, 
and even the laws by which it has been regulated, are calculated rather to 
ileftroy than protect the inftitution, This contemptuous ufage of their 
women, and the confoquent licentioufnefs of their morals mult indeed be 
confidered as partly the caufe and partly the confequence of the revolution. 
But whatever tendency there is amongft us to imitate the. manners of thai i 
ill-fated country, the lame tendency there mult be to weaken the bonds of 
our political eftablifhment. That in the point under confideration, the refi 
biance is confiderable, however it may be lamented, cannot be denied. 

*' The contract of marriage and the confeientious obfervance of its la' 
are not only the natural batis, but" the firmeft fupport of civil fociety ; i 
with how ntuch greater frequency than in former time its engagements 
violated amongft .us, as well in the lower as in the higher ranks of the ci 
munity, not only the chronicles of fcandal, but the records of our courts 
juftice will abundantly teftify. That the young men of the prefent 
treat the" tenderer fex with lefs refpeft and attention than was the lane* 
practice within our own age and memory, and that this change hm* hi 
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cniefly o&ierved fince the commencement of this infectious devolution, their 
general converiation in mixed fociery,ahd their general behaviour at placet 
of public refort, imhappily furnifli evidence too obvious and decifive to be 
called in queftion. That our young women have in fome degree provoked 
this treatment by imitating in their conduct the manners of their own fex at 
Paris, if «ot a principal caufe of the evil, is certainly one of its principal 
aggravations. The diffidence and the delicacy which were formerly num- 
bered among ft their brighteit omaments and moft powerful attractions, are 
now difcarded as the indications of meaunefs of fpirit, of vulgarity of man- 
ners, and the converfation of too many amongft them as little difguifes their 
paffions as their drefs conceals their perfons. It was one of the boafts or 
the menaces of France in. the earlieft periods of her revolution that die would 
in every country of Europe prepare the minds of one fex for a timilar revo- 
lution by perverting the fentiments and corrupting the morals of the oflier. 
That this fatal project has been attempted againft our nation, I (hall be rea- 
dily excufed the unnecenary talk of proving to my fellow- fubje&s. But I 
mail be allowed to lament, that of a mifchief evidently begun we do not 
appear to poflefs either virtue or pride enough to flop the progrefs. We 
read their writings with avidity, and we copy their fkfhions, without con- 
iidering their tendency or their propriety. Our young men feem not to 
know or not to reflect that the abolition of the diftin&ions of drefs was firft 
adopted by our republican neighbours, as one of their expedients to deftroy 
the diftindions of ranks, and the fenfe of fubordination in fociety, and our 
Young women are probably little aware that the fafhionable nakednefs of 
the prefent day was firft adopted in this country in imitation of the revolu- 
tionary proftitutea of France/' 

After difcuffing various other fubje&s of ferioui importance, Drw 
Borrow thus obferves : — 

/« Such appear to be the injuries which opinions and manners amongft u* 
hive fufiained, and fuch the nature and magnitude of the dangers to which 
we have lately been expofed, and from which we cannot be considered aa 
having yet efcaped. To correct thefe errors and to repel thefe dangers, 
nany judicious and vigorous exertions have been made, and certainly not 
without fuccefs. The revolutionary doctrines, as far at leaft as political ob- 
ject alone are concerned, are unvj wftionably at prefent not in a ftate of 
progrefs amongft us. They are probably bung ground ; but recent enqui- 
ries have proved that they are by no means extinct. They are, indeed, too 
agreeable to the worft paffions of the populace, ever to be wholly eradi- 
cated from their minds ; and their advocates and votaries wait only for a 
convenient opportunity to bring them again into operation ; under new 
forms, perhaps, and with additional attractions and more fatal delufions. 
Though in a great meafure driven for the prefent into fecrecv and filence, 
thev axe fttli connected by correfpondence and intelligence, by their clubs . 
M(J their fraternities, throughout almoft every diftricl of the kingdom ; and 
oe ready to unite publicly in the common caufe at the firft iummons of 
their leaders, on the firft iignal of infurreclion and confufion. They have 
repeatedly boafted, indeed, that the neighbouring influence of the French 
Republic upon our characters, our manners, and our policy, cannot be finally 
rafted ; that its principles conftitute an imperimable feed, which will un- 
ri.Mhifij propagate itfelf, and eventually cover with its fruits, not only our 
f^ country, but every other nation of the world. Whenever external and 
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immediate danger (ball be To far removed, that our fears and our vigilance 
{ball be relaxed; when peace (hall again return, and bring with it its ufual 
attendants, negligence, and fecurity, then will thefe deftruetive doctrines 
again exert their influence; for they cannot long remain at red ; and they 
will exert it with the greater effect, becaufe they will find too many amongft 
us prepared to receive and encourage them." 

" We have already noticed the practical utility and wifdom of the 
prefent performance. To the numerous defects and diforders here 
pointed out in education, appropriate remedies are prefcribed, and to 
the political evils and dangers of this country the following precau- 
tions, among others, are recommended. 

* 4€ J4orethari one in fiance may be found amongft the nations of antiquity, 
where the profetfors of philofophy were driven into exile, left their doc- 
trines fhoorla corrupt the youth of the country and endanger the fafety of 
the ftate. Let us at lcail learn fo much caution from their example, as 
to lay evety legal reflraint upon our modern philofophers in the propaga- 
tion of their opinions ; and to counteract the opinions themfelves by more 
falutary inftructions on every fubjeft connected with patriotifm and virtue. 
I 'have already declared my opinion, that in our feminaries profefling literary 
and liberal education, no man mould* be permitted to prefide without the li- 
cence, which the canon has enjoyed ; that all, who m»y be expecled to 
have any confiderable influence in the country, may be reared in (uch prin- 
y ciples as the peace and welfare of the country require. And as the lowed 
■ orders of the people in thefe days generally obtain fome portion of literary 
information, fome vigilance mould be exerted to fecure found principles, as 
tvqH as fuffieient talents, in their teachers; to dire-ft the .proper objects of 
inftruclion and the books which fhould be put into their hands. For our 
parochial fchools, our charity fchools, and our Sunday fchools infpeclors 
fhould be eVery where appointed. When thefe are concluded with wifdom, 
they "will undoubtedly be in a high degree beneficial to the pupil in parti- 
cular, and to the frate in general. But whenever they are under the direc- 
tion of the lower orders of the Diflenters, or of thole enthufiafls ufually dif- 
tihguifhetl by the denomination of methodifis; whenever they are acceflible 
to the open or the difguifed teachers of anarchy and irreligion, then may 
they become the fource, not only of private corruption, but of public 
danger. The zeal of Jaeobinifm never flceps. It negle&s no opportunity 
of gaining profelytes to its caule. It diidains no instrument that may in any 
degree- promote fts baneful purpofes. Our children and our populace ara 
the firft objects on which it would exert its powers; and their mttru&ion 
or perverfion .its favourite engine of operation. Here then we have the 
teftimony of our enemies in favour of I lie truth and value of the doclrine, 
which I wifh to recommend, the influence of early impreflions upon the mind 
on the future conduct of man; and tbe attention they would beftow on the 
inflruclion of the rifing generation, with a view to the cxpulfion of received 
opinions and the definition of efrablithed principles, it will be our duty 
and interefl to exert in fupport of Government and the laws of truth, mora* 
lity, and religion.* 

Such are the wife precautions pointed out by this able and patriotic 
writer, who on every occafion deraonftratcs the infcparable connec- 
tion between the proper education of youth, aud the fafety and prof* 
v emtv of the ftate. 

With 
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With re^>e£t to the ftyle of this performance, we have already In 
general terms fpoken highly of its ftrength and perfpicuity. The 
author is, however, fometimes more intent upon his fubjed than on 
ihe rounding of his periods or the polilh of his fentences, though 
•numerous fpecimens might be feleded of elaborate and elegant com>- 
pofition. If, as Horace hys—fcribendi rede faperi eft ^t principium 
&fons, or, according to Swiff, that proper words in their proper places 
conftitute good writing, . then will every part of this work bear the 
teftof criticifm. The Do&or feems a decided enemy to literary as 
well is political innovations ; he retains the fuperfluous letters which 
arerejeded by mod modern writers, fuch as the u in favour 9 and 
the k in publick. . In this, however, he is fupported by the two 
greateft authorities that this age has produced, we mean johnfon ajo4 

In tracing literary refemblance with regard to the prefent compa- 
ction, we recognife the author as a pupil of the fchool of Johnfon, 
and certainly a pupil who does not difgrace his matter. The ftru&ure 
and meafure of his fentences frequently remind us of the Rambler; 
but we do not find the fame pomp or luxuriance of expreffion. In 
the neatnefs of the antithefis, and in concife and ftriking aphorithis, 
Dr. Barrow is perhaps not inferior to Dr. Johnfon ; but he does not 
difplay the richnefs of imagery, nor does he feera to poffefs the copia 
verborum of his great archetype. Indeed the fubjeft, which is partly 
didadic, does not require much imagery or ornament. The princi- 
ples too of thefe writers bear a (hiking refemblance. On the momen- 
tous fubjefts on which Dr. Barrow treats, he feems to think like 
jt)r. Johnfon, and to give equal force to his opinions : indeed, his 
rcafoning in general carries a conviction like that of mathematical 
demonftration. 

A fchoolmafter of fuch diftinguifhed talents might, on retiring from 
the profeffion, be deemed a public lofs ; but this is fully compenfated 
in the prefent publication, by which his knowledge and the rtfult of 
his experience are likely to produce more extenfive and permanent 
benefit, and we earneftly recommend to every lover of his country, 
to promote the circulation of this feafonable and excellent work. 
In fine, whether we view it in a literary, moral, religious, or poli- 
tical light, it commands our warmeft approbation ; and wje do not 
hefitate to pronounce it the moft practical, fafe, and folid fyftem of 
education hitherto publilhed in this country. 

The Spirit of Anti-Jacobinifm for 180a: being a Collcclion of Effays, 

DiffertatUns y and other Pieces^ in Profe and Verfe y on Subje&s 

Religious , Moral j Political^ and Literary ; partly jelefied from the 

Fugitive Publications of the Day, and partly original. l2ttio. Pp. 

" 415. 6s. 6d. Boards. Cobbett and Morgan. 

/TP&E defign of this work will beft be underftood from the Editor's 

% jA. explanation in his " Advertifement/' which alfo contains a de- 
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iinirion of Jacobin ifra, and fomc remarks on the prcfentflftate of it, 
which are not inapplicable to our. Review. 

" Superadded to the defireofrefcuing from oblivion many pieces of merit 
which appear in the fugitive publications ot the day, the Editor of this vo- 
lume has another object in view ; — to provide an antidote for the poifon 
which has, for fome time, been annually circulated under the title of The 
Spirit of the Public Journals ; — a work apparently intended to corrupt the mo- 
rals, and to vitiate the tafte, of its readers. 

" But the principal part of the Spirit <f Anti-Jacobinism will ever confift of 
original corapofitions, which fome of the fir ft poets and profe-writers of the 
prefent day have engaged to fupply. The Editor feels it necellary to cau- 
tion the public againlt the hafty adoption of an erroneous idea, which, though 
founded exclufively on the Title of the Book, great pains have been taken 
to encourage ; — namely, that this is merely a political and a party publica- 
tion. It is no fuch thing ; — political difcuffions, indeed, will ever conftttute 
a portion of its contents, but certainly not with a view to the fupport of any 
Party. It will contain Eflays, Letters, Diflfertations, and Poems, on fubjeftf 
religious, moral, fcientific, and literary. — In (hort, as Jacobinism hnsdenm- 
Ittiou for its tbjeet, and depravity for its means; fo is the objeft of Anti- 
Jacobin isn preservation, and its means purity. Thus, while the votaries of 
the firmer Jeek, by poifoning every fource of information and amufement, to 
deprave the tafte, corrupt the morals, and to eradicate all religious princi- 
ples from the mind, fo deftroying the cement which binds not merely man 
to man, but the creature to the Creator, for the attainment of its end; the 
followers of the latter fhould labour to keep the channels of inflxuftion pure 
and uncontaminated, to preferve the tafte from pollution, and the mind from 
corruption, by providing it with fuch wholefome food as may at once afford 
pleafure and fupply nouri foment, fortifying iL in its own good difpofitiom, 
and ftrengthening it again ft the attacks of its molt malignant, mod invete- 
rate, and moft dangerous enemy* 

" Jacobinism, then, is not merely apolitical, but an anti-focial monfier, 
which, in purfuit of its prey, alternately employs fraud and force. It firfl 
feduces by its arts, then fubdues by its arms. For the accomplilhment of its 
object it leaves no means unemployed which the deep malevolence of its 
native fagacity can devife. It pervades every department of literature and 
infinuates itfelf into every branch of fcience. Corruption is its food, pro- 
fligacy its recreation, and demolition the motive of its actions, and the bu fi- 
nds of its life. — This " foul fiend" flourifhed both in France and Germany, 
lone before it received its prefent appellation. Its hideous features may be 
plainly difcovered, and will be eafiiy recegnized, in the multifarious works, 
profound and fuperficial, ferious and comic, hillorical and fcientific, in the 
poetry and profe, of the numerous philofophifts who deluged both countries 
with their publications, during the latter half of the lad century. Its per* 
feverance is only to be equalled by its deformity, and its activity only to be 
exceeded by its malice. And, at no period, were its progrefs and its in- 
fluence more to be dreaded, for reafons too obvious to require fpeciheation, 
. than at the prefent Confequently never were the efforts of Anti«Jaco» 
Xi N ism more neceflary to check that progrefs and to counteract that is* 
fluence. To this object and to this end, will the vigilance and care of tha 
Editor of the Spirit rf Anti-Jacobinism he invariably directed; mod anxkMt 
to preferve the religious a&d civil cftablifiuuettt* of hU country; w* 
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the character of his countrymen for purity of tafte, depth of knowledge, 
correclnefsof judgment, and integrity of mind; — but mod averfe from the 
proftitution of talent to the mere purpofes of party, or the fupport of politi- 
cal difpu tat ions, which have not a fuperior object in view. 

M To the author of the two Poems entitled, ' The Diibanded Subal* 
tern 9 and " Innovation/' the Editor wimes to make a pubhc acknow- 
ledgment for. the permiflion to reprint them, and for the additions and cor- 
rections which he ha* obligingly fupplied. To fome other writers, from; 
whom alfo he has received valuable communications, he requefts to make a> ■• 
limilar acknowledgment." 

The two poems here mentioned appeared long before the cftabliflj- 
ment of our Review ; they have both of them great merit, and wo 
are truly glad to fee them thus refcued from oblivion. ". Innova- 
tion" was publiihed, at the beginning of the French Revolution, and 
dedicated to Mr. Burke, in (trains not unworthy the great charade? 
to whom they were addrefled. 

" Oh thou ! in whofe emphatic Page we trace 
The glowing beauties of each fitter Grace, 
As prompt to crown the Patriot's ardent vow, 
They lift the veil from Wifdom's awful brow ; 
Oh, thou ! whofe toils, with equal fcorn, defy . 
The fmooth perverlion, and the (hamelefs lye ; 
The forry ridicule which fools impart, 
And the cold fneer which fpeaks the cankerM heart, 
While bleft by all their Country's weal who prize, 
While bleft by all the good, and all the wife; 
IC in fome moment of reluctant paufe, 
Which toiling Virtue yields to Nature's laws, 
; When ruftic arts, and ruftic converfe charm, 

And the light labour of thy cultured farm, 
When focial trifles fmooth the brow of Care, 
The Mule (hall claim their grateful talk to fhare; 
Oh, meet her homage with no cold diftruft, 
Severely grateful, as feverelyjuft! i 

" Combining, penetrating, vaft profound ! 
The wond'rous maze of Nature trac'd around ; 
Unmov'd we mark'd thy treasur'd mind attdin 
f To fomething,' truly, ' of prophetic ftrain.' 
Lo ! Time has ufherd many an ill foretold, 
Which Wifdom wept to fee her page unfold ; 
But crimes which load the groaning earth with fliame. 
Which inftinft, reafon, nature, mah Uefame, 
As A range as foul, the Sybil glance defy, 
Which breaks from pauling Wifdom's lifted eye," 

The contrail between Monarchical Paris and Republican Paris, is 
drawn with equal ftrength and ability; — and after the bard has pour* 
trayed the horrid fcenes which that blood- ftained metropolis exhibited, 
he afic* whence " thefe complicated ills" proceeded ? 
" Some puffd Projector but difpla/d his fkill. 
4u •*■ |f (laughter wade through guiltlefs blood around A 

* TU but to prove fome abftracl axiom found j 

K S _ 
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Some fchool-boy's cold, ftale, crude, degrading, theme. 
The fcorn of wifdom, find the Pedant's dream ; 
Some rule for man, hung up in Syftem's fchool, 
Till Heav'n (hall frame a man to fit the rule; 
^orae brain-fick meteor, fome fantadic prize, 
Which nought but Nature to the wiih denies; 
Whofe fapient votaries fuch luccefs (liall cheer, 
As crowns, Equality! thy dawning year; 
A crouching Senate, rlogg'd to free debate, 
* A proflrate People, and a Mob in flate I" 

- Thefe lafi: lines are as applicable to the tenth as to the fourth yeaf 
of French Liberty. 

The original pieces occupy the greater part of the volume. Thq 
chief of them, among the Poetry, are Life, a threefold eftimatc, in 
the manner of Gay;— Sir Aaron, er the Flights of Fanaticifm, by 
Mr, Polwhele ; an imitation of the iath Satire pf Juvenal ; ,an4>.Thq 
Happy Ifland ; — and, among the Profe, three Effays on Literary 
Compofition ; two Letters to Richard Amner, on the Do&rine of 
a Future State ; an Eflay on the Britifli Conftitution ; Strictures on 
fome late Innovations in the Englifh Garden ; and an Jiflay on the 
caufes and confequences of indifcriminate Oppofition. 

Of the Flights of Fanaticifm, Mr, Polwhele give the following 
account : — 

** With the view of expofing to the ridicule, contempt, and deteftation 
-which they deferve, the extravagance and effrontery of religious enthufiafts 
and hypocrites; the Author had written, about- a twelve-month ago, a mock 
heroic poem, entitled 'the saints progress ; or, the mysteries of 
Methodism'.' It confiiled of feven cantos ; in each of which the mealure 
of the verfe was varied. .Though, in the judgment of fome perfons, this 
variety had its ufe, precluding that languor which is often occafioned, even 
in fltilful hands, by the monotony 'of a uniform fianza; yet, in the appre- 
henfion of others, it deilroycd the efleft of the compofition, as a whole; 
iince every new canto, fo totally unlike its neighbour, had the appearance of 
an independent piece. ' Mr. Alexander ThompfonV* different metres 
were initanced ; and termed * heterogeneous fubnanccs ; never approaching 
the points of contact, but reciprocally repelling each other.' Sufpended 
' therefore between thefe two opinions the Author threw afide his poem, 
" Yet, being lately reminded of the manufcript and furniflied with feveral 
hints for a new conftruclion of the poem, by a molt refpeclable correfpondent 
(whofe countenance would refleel a diftinguifhed luftre on the firft literary 
character) he determined in favour of' a Uniform? and fixed on the ftanza of 
Spenfer. But, in adopting this ftanza, he was induced to alter the very 
plan and condud of the poem. 

" In ' THE SAINTS PROGRESS; Or, THE MYSTERIES OF METHODISM,' 

is attempted a ludicrous defcription of the Methodifls, from their firft iudden 



" • Mr. P. mould by no means be able to reconcile hirafelf to himfelf, if 

ie were to let this flighting notice of Mr. Thompfon pais, without adding 
'sown sentiments— -which are, that Mr. T. is a man of very fine imagination— 
|n Ihort, that he is one of the firll poets of the day,". 

-i^ .J ' * m ' ' • ' * converfioa,. 
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tonverfion, totteir ultimate ftate of unfmning perfection. feut, 111 'Sir 
Aaron; or, the Flights of Fanaticism/ are reprefented — 1. 'The 
character of a young gentleman of diltinction — his eccentric imagination — 
his ungovernable paliions — his convertion to Merhodifm. — II. The wild 
vifionsof his fancy — his idea! pilgrimage to hell. — III. And the fatal effects 
of his fanatacifm, with regard to himfelf, his family, and his neighbour- 
hood.' Thus the three canlos of the prei'ent poem may be prefumed to form 
«a complete whole ; Whether its delign, its itructure, or its ientiments be 
confidered. 

" That the reader may conceive fome idea of the execution of the firft ' 
performance, a few extracts from- it are iubjoined in the notes. The greater 
part of the fixth canto of ' the saints progress/ is brought into the fer- 
vice of ' Si r Aaron / forming the fecond canto." 

This plan is executed with Mr. Polwhele's accuftomed ability ; the 
character of Sir Aaron is well drawn, and the evil efFe#s of religious 
enthufiafm on a weak mind are ftrongly delineated. The author has 
ftrengthened and confirmed his own opinions of methodifm by appo- 
fite quotations from the works of feveral celebrated divines, given in 
the notes to his poem. We can only extract a part of the third canto, 
in which the hero of the poem is reprefented, in his regenerated ftate, 
as palling his family without notice and burning his books, while his 
wife, Amoret, reproaches him for his incontinence in refpeft of 
Emira ; and a defcription is given of a Sunday evening. 

4t Striding a chief, as valorous, and as vain as 
The dread devil-tamer Wuitfield, ever (bode ; 
"Sir Aaron, midft the villages Hofannas, 

Enter'd in triumph Jiis forlorn abode; 

And, fierce with victory as his bofom glowed, 
His fh risking Amoret, his poor offspring pafs'd ; 

And ' burn my books !' he cried, •' die foes to God / 
r Come, Dry wit, with the torch of vengeance h£fte, 
And every page of Hell with Hell's own iulphur blaft !* 
This faid, he rang and daOYd his eyes on fire, 

Down from the windows of the lofty dome, 
Vqldme* on volumes, for the mighty pyre— » 

The theologicmais, the hiftoric tome, 

The unholy forijgs of Greece, or heathen Rome, 
Nor fondly fpar'd his own poetic lays! 

' Thus, Ui us, to lave me from the wrath to come, 
I give vain glory to the common blaze ! 
Dry wit! from Heaven alone, from Heaven I covet praife.' 
' Alas! (his conjbft cried.) hath gracious Heaven, 

Hath Heaven thy derds with favVing eyes furvey'd} 
.Q, from this roof by defloration driven, . 

O, whither hath the loit Emir a ftrayM? 

By thee, to calumny, t<* loom betrayed ; ' . \ 

Say, fhall as erft, a hoary, father greet 

His child, Jtill welcome to the Tavy's fhafle f "" * 
And who thy prefence Jhall with plcatlire meet,. ■ . 

1 Thy poor unconfeiou^ babes, now fmfltng at thy fett : r* 

* ' K 4 ' « Curit, 
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f Curfi be their (miles (faid he) (hut oat from lifi^ 

The children of Gehenna, doubly dajnn'd V 
Then fprang in wild diforder from his wife, 

To where the pyre voluminously flam'di4r- 

• Yet/ {hatching up three fmouldering tomes, exclaim^, 
* Thus will I tear from Hell thy babes and thee, 

If ftrait of worldlings and their ways araam'd, 
Ye fob, and fhed the lcalding tear, perdie. 
And panting for tne Hills,' the hot perdition flee.' 

JTwas on a fabbath morn : the merry peal 
* Dropp'd into chimes ; and down the willowy lane. 

, As lads were loitering, and with lightibme heel 
Each lafs was tripping to the decent fane : 
' r Xo the grey fathers of the village train, 

Here, with the ruddy cheek and vigorous pace; 

There, bidding the thorn-fraff their limbs fuftaity 
And clinging to his gown, where woodbines brace 
His doorway's fractur'd arch, the Rector's bloomy race. 

Twas then Sir Aarop to a horfeJJopk ran, 
Nigh where the chancel panes ftream'd orient light; 

And, with a mouth of thunder ftrait began ' 
I . To rend the prickt-up-ears of every wight. 

' Ho ! to the waters ! thither, to yon height, 

To Sion Hill jour breathlefs coiirfes bend ! 
Ho ! to the overflowing rivers ! In the might 

Qf Heaven, to yonder facred mount afcend, 

And drink, and drink again ! ho \ drunken without ^nd. 

. ... • . » * • KM t 

Fly from that pulpit of pollution ! fly 

Ye crowds ! damnation only lingers there I 
Guilt in his heart — in his right hand a lye, 

Hiat prieft of Mammom baits his deadly fnarej 

O fly yon temple, as the lion's lair. 
Where gathering darknefs (hrouds the fons of wrath i 

Come, wretches that now droop, with me repair 
To the green olives that no lightnings fcath, 
Come, ieek, befide the flreams, falvation's pleafant path If 

Impatient, every peafant to the block, 

(As to a wreck Cornubian ruflics) flew. 
And, fudden, to their paftor all ' his flock, 
' Panting to hear Sir Aaron, bade adieu" ; 

Whilft Cobbler Drtwit, to his office true, 
Dovetail'd his orbs of vifion in the ground, 

And pertly glancing o'er the vulgar crew, 
The' flippant clerk drew nearer with a bound* 
And the tick-caterer fleek from each black eyebrow frttwh'd.*, 

Ill the notes to this paflage, Mr. P. gives a poetical defcription of 
f fnethodiitical Iwi-feeft, which he compares, aptly enough, to the 
profane rites of the beathpris. ■■••••'. 

« TMe rites bear a wonderful refemfcbnce to thole practiced to the 
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ptufiniao Myfteries. According to Clemens Alexandrmus, Ceres was, in 
her wanderings, entertained by Banbo, who, finding that (he could not 
make the Goddefs drink, reductis veitibus occullas corporis partes Divae 
oculis objicit. The Goddefs drank at once, and burft into a fit of laughter, 
Thefe are the fecret myfteries which Orpheus alio enjoined. His verfea 
are as follow :— 

Of urn**, erHrX^r anpnetlo, }u£t rt mxwret 

X*%fx ftwf (Mrri?» ytXw 0*f£r; vwo aaArt/f , &c. 

" We are told by Gregory Nanzianien, tliat Ceres herfelf followed 
JbuUA example:— 

Q»- tun*** to, Jow «pt#v{f)o pifcvc. 

See GsWj 0>/Jflw, Pr. 3*0, 381 ." 

The Imitation §f the thirteenth f atin of Juvenal is the produaion 
of a young mufe ; who mixes with all the fire of youth no fmall por- 
tion of the wifdom of age. We haye room but for one fliort fpe- 
f ifnen — the Death of the Atheift. 

f ' Twas thus Voltaire, his life, his glory pad, 
In death renounced his tenets at the laft; 
Then as. he lay on Griefs deferted bed, 
Pivine Religion rearM ber radiant head : 
* Shew me (flic cried) the wretch whofe Atheift pride, 
My fons infutyed, and my pow'r defied ! 
Where \\ the genius whofe tranfeendent fire, 
Bad erring man to nobler hopes afpire ? 
Indulge each fenfual, curb each virtuous will, 
fcor tear in prefent pain a future ill : 
lx>, there he lies, with guilt and terror worn, 
Pefpis'd, deferted, hated, and forlorn. — 
How chang'd from him, that kept the world in awe, 
Whofe voice was gofpel, and whofe lip was law I 
Mark, where, convuls'd in grief and wild defpair. 
He lifts to Heaven his firft and flifled prayer, 
Mourns o'er the paft, laments his prefent doom, 

Jut (tirlnks and fhudders at the years to come. . 
dores in death that Godhead he denies — 
)^e Atheifts tremble, and ye fools be wife." 

The two letters to Richard Amner contain a critique on an im- 
pious production of Mr. Amner's (publifhed two or three years ago, 
cm the foul) originally intended for the Anti- Jacobin Review ^ but 
not inferred there on account of its length. The weaknefs, impiety, 
and dangerous tendency of that publication are fully expofed, and the 
snifchieyous pofitions of the author fuccefsfully combated and over- 
thrown. The " Effay on the Britifh Conftitution" was, we are told, 
*' drawn up as a brier for a lawyer, againft the memorable trial of 
Mr. Reeves, for a libel on the Conititution;" — and it was a brief 
not unworthy the attention even of Mr. Plomer, whofe mafterly 
(pecch on that trial difplaycd fuch a deep knowledge of the prin- 
ciples 

• 
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ciplcs of our constitution that we cannot but lament exceedingly that 
it did not meet the public eye. The cflajr before u$ is drawn up iu 
the fame fpiritj exhibits much of the fame learning.; and cjjmplttdljj 
v refutes all the fallacious and abfurd objcftionsl that Wene urged, by 
the Houfe of Commons of that day, to certain' paflages in .Mr, 
Reeves's pamphlet. The concluding paflage of it will ferve to (hew 
the ground on which the writer has chofen to take his fraud, and the 
principles which he has flood forward to defend. After citing nu- 
merous authorities, in ("up port of his pofuion, he finifhes thus : . 

" All concur to (how with the mod convincing force, thai thofe who 
•re subjects to the King, who, as fuch, take vatju of allegiance to him, who 
are united into parliamentary bodies only by the King's writ, and are -re- 
solvable at any time into their individuality as atoms by the King's Procla- 
mation, can never in comraon-fenfe pollens, and have never in rcafity po£ 
lefled, that fuperior power of fovereignty in the. kingdom, that power of 
Jegiilation for it, which would reduce the King into a mere executor of 
their laws, a mere performer of their commands, or a mens hangman v£ 
their culprits. ' No! The King by the Constitution poflefles equally the 
legiflative and the executive powers of government, in himfelf; and by 
this poflelfion only is it, that he retains the fovereignty, at all; though he 
cannot exercife the legislative without the concurrence of his parliament, 
and by this reftraint it is that our liberties are fecured. Here prerogative 
and freedom walk hand in hand, the fovereign is itill the fovereign, yet 
the people are free under his controul. But why do I dwell any longer 
upon the fubject? The thunder mull be heard, and the lightning mud be 
feen, by every ear and every eye. 

" Having thus Aiown the four propofitions, contained dire&Jy or indi* 
xeftly in this profcribed paragraph, to be all ilricliy conftitutional, let mc, 
at the clofe exprefs my admiration, at the ignorance which could condemn 
fuch a paragraph as a libel upon die conititution. Nothing bill the grolf- 
eft ignorance could do fo. Men indeed look now for the contlitution, not 
-where only it is to be feen, in the front of our Statute-book;* but in whig 
glofles and republican comments upon it, that fliow it merely in a distort- 
ed form. They look not up to the fun, flaming in the forehead of heaven, 
as fearing indeed to face it there; but chufe to view it in its downward 
afpeel, " (horn of its beams," and exhibited in the muddy mirror of a pond. 
Well then may they mi (take the nature of our fun, and fancy it to be as 
powerlefs and infignificant as fuch mirrors reprefent it. The: Monarch is, 
jn fact, the sun of our fyftem. The parliamentary eitates are only his sa- 
tellites, deriving their light from him, difpenfing it as he difpenfes his, 
movfngin orbits of their own, yet all referring to him, and bound in thole 
prbits to a regular attendance upon him. And that lawyer, who can be- 
lieve the parliament to have a power of legislation in itfelf/ prior in origin 
to the exi Hence of the monarchy, independent of it, and leaving merely 
that conflable's fbfF, the po*ver of execution, to the monarch himfelf in 
my opinion is jnft as much ftm-c in fottithnc.'Vand ideotev, as t«hut aftro- 
nomer would be, who fhould atfert the very light of the fun to *be rmS.ely 
the light of thele satellites, di (pen ted by them from -their own refulgent 
orbs, and having the fun only for a fort of conveyancer of their light to 
the univcrie/' .. ••- 

There 
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There are fome letters on the Peace in this volume, which were 
intended for jnfertion ia the daily paper, called The Porcupine^ 
and which will be read with plea lure by thole who approved of the 
principles of that paper. Many of the felefted pieces poffefs great 
merits and the book contains fuch a variety of interefting matter, 
that it can fcarcely fail to afford gratification as well to the ferious 
reader who feeks for information, as to him whofe pnly objeft is 
pmuferoent. 



•BeKham'j Memoirs of the Reign if George ///. 
(Continued from p. 32. ) 

r[E fecond volume traces the American difputes from Mr. 
Townfhend's plan of 1767^0 the rupture in 1774. This por- 
tion of the hiftory, inftead of narrative, chiefly fubftitutes extract 
from refolotions, fpeeches and publications on one fide, but exhibits 
neither the eflence and feries, nor the fpirit and character of the^co* 
lonial proceedings. His own fpirit, however, very fully manifefts 
itfelf. " By a long feries (he fays) of afts of irritation and oppref- 
fion on the part of Britain, a fpirit of refentment, fcarcely fliort of 
phrenzy, was excited throughout America. AH feemed to feel the 
influence of the * madding hour;' and by the natural and determi-- 
nate operation of a fyftem deufted and del eft able, a Jyftem by which the 
frefent reign bat been fo confpieuoujly and fatally marked* was this -change 
wrought in a loyal, orderly, and peaceable people, dtji'tnguijhed above all 
others for their love of liberty, and hatred of Ituntioufnefs" This 
loyal and orderly fet was the republicans of Majfachu/etfs hay. So 
grofsly ignorant has this author (hewn himfelf of the fubje& con- 
cerning which he profefles tcf write ! The deftrudiion of* the tea 
Which the Boftonians themfelves difavowed as a body, and imputed 
to individual rioters not known, our author appears to coniider 
as an effort of manly liberty refitting oppreflion. tl An immenfe 
crowd (he fays) repaired in hafte to the quay, and a .number 
of the moft refolute, in the difguife of Mohawk Indians, boarded the 
veflcls, and in about two hours broke open three hundred and forty- 
two chefts of tea, and discharged their contents into the fea. Such 
was the confequence of the obftinacy of the governor:" 

Coming to the proceedings of parliament, he makes fome general 
obfervations with which we do not difagree. " Good policy (he 
fays) evidently fuggeftcd conciliation as the grand objeel: which ought 
■ not for a moment to be loft fight of. It was firft, and laft, and 
midft, in every generous and reflecting mindj but then this conci- 
liation ought not to be accompanied with any real degradation on 
thc.part of Great Britain. It was not lefs for the advantage at Ame- 
rica than of Britain, that the juft and conftitutional authority of the 
mother country, upon the ancient and eftabliflied principles of fuper 
fiprity and fubordination, fhould be maintained. To pafs over fuchj 
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enormities, as had now taken place, without notice or anrmadw- 
fion, would indeed have been a dercli&ion of that authority; but 
great caution was neceffary, now that the paflions were awakened, 
fo to temper juftice with lenity, as to demonftrate that the decisions 
©f the fupreme power, of the empire were neither tindurcd with the 
meannefs of malice nor the folly of revenge." The minifterial iyf- 
tcm he not without reafon charges with precipitancy and imprudence. 
Minifters were evidently, as he fays, very partially and imperfe&ly 
informed. # Forbearing to give a decifive opinion .on the abstract 
right of impofing taxes without the confent of the contributors or 
their reprefentatives, which he peremptorily denies, we do not tar 
differ from him as to the expediency of the attempt, and we agree 
with him that the conduit of thofe minifters, whether their obfltk 
*vas right or wrong, was extremely feeble and impolitic. But hi* 
delineation is very faint; he neither marks the character of Lonl 
North nor of his (yftem, fo as to convey a diftin& and ftrong in* 
predion. We do not perceive the connexion of caufe, operation, 
and effedh Perhaps no character or conduit affords ampler material* 
for political and moral admonition and inftru&ion than the inter* 
mingled ability and weaknefs, excellencies and defe£b of that ftatef- 
man ; and fhould a hiftory of the prefent reign be compofed by any 
writer competent to the talk, the developement of Lord North's go* 
nius, difpofition, and policy muft be a very interefting and important 
portion of fuch a work. Here, however, there is chiefly indiscri- 
minate cenfure copied from oppofition fpeeches. The effe&s of the 
four ads of 1774 in America, and the reaction of thefe in Britain 
are not prefented. There is no concatenation. The beginning of 
hoftilities at Lexington and BunkerVhil) are recorded but not paint- 
ed; no views are exhibited of iituation and portions fo as to convey 
a diftinct and lively impreffion of military operations. Indeed his 
narratives of every kind are extremely vague, huddled, and indiftinct, 
confequently neither interefting nor instructive. Thefe defects he 
cannot impute to his fubject. The expedition of Montgomery, the 
march of Colonel Arnold, the fiege of Quebec, Carleton's defence, 
the death of Montgomery, the repulfe of the Americans, are all fub- 
jects forexcrcifmg feeling and genius. An hiftorian poffcfling thefe, 
whether a partifan of Britain or America, or impartial between them, 
would receive and convey very different ideas and fentiments from 
thofe of the cold, feeble, and lifelefs Bclfham. Though extremely 
difpofed to pour out abufe upon the various fervants of his majefty, 
we think an impartial hiftorian, if alfo able, would in fome parts of 
the narrative be more fevere than this author is with all his nerve- 
Jefs eagernefs of invective. In his parliamentary compilations- for 
1776 we find, as ufu^l with bim 9 extrafis. Towards its conclufion 
we find a kind of philippic againft the eftabliihed clergy. This ef- 
fuflon we at firft fuppofed to be irrelevant, but foon found it was not 
without a direct object. Firft general, to abufe the prefent reign $ 
fecondly, fpecial, to uftier in the praifes of Dr. Richard Price and his 
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treatife " on civil and religious liberty," " Tbejpirit (he fays) of high 
iburcbifm, which is a compound of eflence exhaled from the ingre- 
dients of pride, ignorance, malice, prejudice and folly, has, during this 
ieign, been in a regular and progreffive ftate of increafe; and as the 
fame caufes which have operated ftill continue to operate, it is pro- 
bable, that until fome violent convulfion is produced by a new Laudiaa 
or Sheidonian perfecution, the tide will continue to flow in the fame 
channel and direction." Here Mr. Bclfham prefcnts our bane and 
antidote; our bane, ignorant fools who fupport the eftablifhed church ; 
fuch, for inftance, as Dr. Horfeley or Dr. Johnfon; oui*antidote, 
a convulfion fuch as Meflrs. Paine., Thelwall, Watt, or Marat 
might adminifter. We, however, perfectly agree with Mr. Belftum, 
that if the fpirit -of the Church of England be an evil, it is an evil 
not to be removed without fuch a convulfion as he prescribes. 
Having denounced the church, he very naturally proceeds to one of 
the moft active agitators that have fought her destruction, Dr. Rich* 
aad Puce, and prefents a fynppfis with fpecimens of that writer's 
vifionary ravings concerning what he ojlls civil and religious liberty. 
Diverging from this • fubject into a view of foreign affairs, not in- 
troduced improperly from the relation to his fubject, but trite, curfory 
and fuperficial as to materials and execution, he returns to the hif- 
tory, and commences the campaign of 1776. He neither marks the 
military objects nor plans, but merely gives a fummary of the events. 
The parliamentary hiftory is continued in his ufual compilation and 
extrads. In the campaign of 17779 and indeed in all the operations 
of Howe and Washington we are not furnifhed by Mr. BeMham with 
fuch materials and execution as iiluftrate their refpe&ive charaders 
and condu&. We have mere excerpts from commbn place detail. 
The expedition of General Burgoyne though faintly drawn, is more 
fully and corre&iy exhibited than General Howe's campaigns. In 
recording the di (afters of his country, Mr. Belfham appears to be 
hurried by the plead ng theme into a vivacity of narrative that we had 
notobferved in earlier parts pf his work. Indeed in the preceding 
war, the hiftory of operations was the hiftory of British viSory and 
glory. 

Without following bis hiftory of parliament in 1778, through 
voluminous repetitions of extradts, we muft remark that the moft 
important meafure of that year, propofed conciliation with America, 
is Amply mentioned without being explained. In purfuing the prof* 
fcrs of reconcilement, he repeats as a matter of fa£r, the often af» 
ferted but never proved charge againft Governor Johnftone, and fays, 
that he attempted to bribe one of the congrefs, and fubjoihs as evi- 
dence a goffiping ftory of a Mrs. Ferguflbn, that was emf>lpyed, ac- 
cording to the rumour, as agent in the proffered corruption. The 
fact (fit. BeMham fays} was clearly afcertained ; the fact, we fay, 
wa$ not afcertained. Our bifiorian merely advances a direct falfe- 
food* The campaign of 1778 is fimilar in plan and execution to 
the fanner * faving that in his exhibition of Keppel and Pallifer, oar 
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luftorian indifcrimtnately ftates, as hiftorical truths, the arguments* 
and conftructions:of Keppei's friends, and of Pallifer's enemies. In 
1779 we find him extremely anxious to prove that Britain was the 
aggreflbr againft Spain. The fact, however, as ftate papers and other 
documents clearly prove, is that Spain was the aggreflbr, and that 
Mr. Belfham, in his eagernefs to cenfure Britain and plead for her 
enemies, belies his country. We challenge this writer to prove his 
fcfiertion, that Spain acted in this bufinefs with generofity y opennefi 9 and 
honour ; and that it was mere ftubborn pride in the Englifii not to 
comply with all the Spanifh demands. The fecond volume con- 
cludes with the campaigns of. 1779 and 1780. 

Unfortunate as were many of the events of the American war, 
the heroifm ofBrkifh fold iers and faiiors was mod honourably dis- 
played : many fignal atchicvements, however, are either patted untold 
or curforily mentioned. The defence of Savannah, the fiege of 
Charleftown, the. exploits of Campbrll and Ferguflbn, the military 
achievements of Cornwall* and Rawdon, and many other brilliant 
adions in America, are flurred over. The epifode of the gallant 
Andre is merely mentioned, while a very large portion of repetition 
is beftowed on the discomfiture of Corn wallis. 

The ihird volume opens with quotations tending to a (Emulate 
the principles and conduct of our gracious fovereign with thofe of 
Charles and James, and pretending that the misfortunes of the king- 
dom were really imputable to the king himfelf, and not to his mx- 
feifters. The hiftory now advances to the riots of 178c, one of the 
moft important and awful inteftinc commotions that this country has 
witneffed fince the regicide wars, worthy indeed of the defcriptive 
powers of a Livy. Belfham, however, very (lightly (kirns over the 
chief outrages in order to abufe the judge, who, difcharging hrs offi- 
cial duty in his addrefs to the grand jury, reprobated treafonable in- 
surrection. Our author indeed appears to lament that rebellious in- 
cendiaries (hould be punilhed for conflagration, robbery, and efforts 
to overthrow law and government. The attention of parliament to 
India affairs in 1781 furni(hes an occafion to our author to intro- 
duce an account of proceedings in Hindoftan. This fubjeft occu- 
pies more than half the volume, and Belfham takes an opportunity 
of makrng very voluminous compilations from the writings and 
Speeches- to which the" conduit and trial of Haftings gave rife, Thefe 
extra£h, it appears, are to ferve for a hiftory of Britifli India, during 
Mr. Haftirigs's administration. The defence of Gibraltar, one of 
the moft extraordinary exploits in military hiftory, is veryflighriy 
noticed. 

As Mr. BeHham {jrofeffes to be greatly attached to the Rocking* 
kam whigs, we e*pe£ted a much more detailed account of the Rock- 
ingham miniftry of 17S2, containing, (hort as if was, meafures of 
the higheft importance; but wc find very few pages devoted to lis 
m&Sj and the chief portion of that period beftowed on the repetition 
of common place arguments in favour of parliamentary reform.*— 

Though 
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T-taugh no part of the work poffefs lucid arrangement, yet in the 
third volume the difpofition is much more confufed and prepofterous 
lhan in the two former; infomuch that it requires confiderable trouble 
to look backward and forward through the book for events, according 
to their real order and . connection. Mr. Belfham in no part of, his 
narrative makes us acquainted with the characters, and appears to 
baye a very indiftinlt apprehenfion of their con dud, which he pre- 
sents in fcraps. Where he intends either to praife or difpraife he is 
far. from fucceeding. He certainly wifhes to beftow at lea/t juft 
praife on Mr. Eox, but he is not fuccefsful. Mr. Fox is a much 
abler man than Mr. Belfham actually exhibits. An impartial hifto- 
dan, if .competent to the taik of recording this eventful reign, will 
not only more- pcecifely mark the nature of Mr. Fox's genius, but 
TQQfP f al lyu jd i fplay its extent than this, his profefled panegyrift, has 
dope.- • Dj (approving of Mr. Fox's coalition with Lord North, and 
much more of the difloyaland unconstitutional purpofe of this coali- 
tion, yet we can perceive more plaufible arguments than any which 
Mr. Belfham produces in its favour. On the merits of the peace our 
author manifefts no opinion, but merely repeats the arguments foe 
and againft if, to. be found in parliamentary reports. 
; The narrative - now proceeds to Mr. Fox's celebrated Eaft India 
bill, which is obvioufly beyond the grafp of our author's underftand~ 
ijig. He repeats from the newspapers parts of the arguments on 
both fides, but neither comprehends the objects .nor chara&er of the 
whole pjroj*&. Objectionable as this meafure certainly was, in many 
rcfpe&s, it. difcovered a foaring boldnefs of conception and a decifive 
energy of conduct, rendering its author at lead a very efficient per- 
former in whatever he fhould undertake. It proved him to be no 
ipan of half mea fares, no trimmer. In fhort, it manifefted, if not 
wife dire&ion, loyal and patriotic intention, at lead very great ta- 
lents. Indeed the India bill proves Mr. Fox to be fuch a man, as 
if ever te were a minifter, let him want what he might, would not 
be an irrefolute or inefficient minifter. Mr. Belfham appears to have 
but a glimmering view of the excellencies and dcfe&s of either the 
bill or .its author. With the termination of the coalition miniftry 
the third volume clofes. The fourth commences Mr*. Pitt's admi- 
niftration. 

This portion of his narrative is introduced by a difcourfe on whig* 
gifm andtoryifm; repeating the charges of arbitrary defign againft 
the king, and reprobating the church as the chief promoter of this 
purpofe. On Mr. Pitt's firft appearance in public life he is highly 
praifed by our author; but from the time he becomes prime minifter 
he is moft frequently the objeft of his cenfure. Here the author 
doet not analyze principles or meafures but merely repeats quotations 
from the fpeeches of oppofition. This mode of narrative he employs 
concerning Mr. Pitt's Eaft India bill ancf Commutation a&, the fup- 
preffion of fmuggHng, and other enactments. The hiftory now takes 
a view of Irifti affairs previous to the introdu&ion of Mr, Pitt s plan 
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of a commercial intercourfe between the two kingdoms. He pro- 
ceeds to the difcuffions that took place in Britain and Ireland, and 
concludes his account with obfervations, thejuftice of Which we (hall 
not call in queftion. " Upon the whole (he fays) though it might, 
perhaps, juftly be regarded as too daring an experiment, the proba- 
bility is, that a commercial treaty founded on the bafts of the ori- 
ginal propofttions, would have proved very beneficial in pra&ice. 
The prodigious inferiority of (kill, of credit, and of capital, muft 
have efFe&uaHy prevented Ireland from becoming formidable as a 
competitor to England j and in proportion as Ireland advanced in 
opulence, her artificial wants would have increafed, and confequent- 
]y her confumption of Britifli manufa&ures and commodities. Not- 
withftanding the great alarm excited when the firft commercial con- 
ceffions were made to Ireland, no detriment was in fad fuftained by 
Great Britain: on the contrary, the trade to England continued ra- 
pidly to increafe, even in regard to thofe very articles which Ireland 
was allowed to import from the place of their growth and produce." 
In his hiftory of 1785 and 1786 nothing occurs worthy of particu- 
lar notice. 

On the commercial treaty he beftows forae vague praife, without 
■larking its objects, nature, and principles. The moft important 
event in the feflion of 1787 appears in the eftimation of Mr. Bel- 
&am to be the application of the di (Tenters for the repeal of the Teft 
act, which occupies much more than its proportion of fpace in the 
narrative. The trial of Haftings which had before afforded to our 
author fo large an aflbrtment of compilations is again brought for- 
ward with frefh repetitions. On the conduct of the Britifli govern- 
ment towards the States General, he beftows deferred praife, and in 
accounting for the acquiefcence of France, prefents a fhort account 
of its fifcal and political fituation, producing the convention of the 
Notables, leading eventually to fo momentous confluences. ■ His 
narrative of the declaratory act is compofed chiefly of extra&s from 
die parliamentary debates. The order of time foon conducts him to 
the illnefs of his Majefty, and the proceedings refpecting the regen- 
cy. On this important queftion he adopts the opinions of Mr. Fox, 
and fupports *t, as ufual, with quotations. A renewed motion for 
the repeal of the teft act in 1789 affords an opportunity for praifing 
the difTenters, and cenfuring the church. The fubject of the flave 
trade being now ft a r ted, he, without any qualification, maintains the' 
Jentiments which a benignant enihufiafm has generated, and metho- 
diftical fanaticifm has helped to nurfe, though fome of its ablcft vo- 
taries are not fuppofed to be actuated by any eccentric zeal. 

His harrative now proceeds to the moft momentous event of mo- 
dern times, the French revolution, in which the author approves 
bimfelf the votary of its objects and principles, of the greater parfof 
its proceedings, and alfo of its operation in foreign countries. " The 
general principles (he fays) on which the government of the king- 
dom was modelled, were comprehended in a declaration of rights^ 
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drawn up with great precifion and ability; and which may ferve as a 
perpetual charter of liberty to mankind, — " Amongft the decrees (fays 
our author) which excited the admiration or a ft on ifh merit of the world 
were thofe which pronounced the annihilation of all feudal privileges, 
the abolition of all diftinction of orders, the resumption of tithes and 
other eccleiiaftical and monaftic property; the diiiblution of monaf- 
tic inftitutions.'' We do not believe that any cool and impartial 
philosopher in any part of the world admired the decrees in que ft ion, 
or regarded the proftration of ranband dignity, and the plunder of 
property, as confiftent with the rights or conducive to the happinefi 
of mankind. But what his admiring world was we fee in the next 
• paragraph. " It is no wonder (he proceeds) that a revolution fo ex- 
traordinary, and which, notwithftanding certain unhappy concomi- 
tant irregularities and exceffes, afford fo fair a profpeft of future a#d 
permanent happinefs, fhould excite great exultation amongft the 
friends of liberty in England. The firft public demonftratien of 
this appeared on the occafion of an anniverfary meeting of a whig 
ailbciation in the metropolis, known by the name of the Revolution 
Society. Previous, to the affembJing of the members at the 'ufual 
place of fcftive meeting, a fermon or difcourfe on the love of our 
country, was preached to fuch as chofe to hear, at a chapel belong- 
ing to the diffenters at the Old Jury, by the famous Dr. Price; in 
which the primary principles of government were ftated in a mode 
which the fanction of a century had rendered familiar in this coun- 
try; and the great do&rines of liberty inculcated with all that em- 
phafis and energy which characterized the pen of that diftinguifhed 
and venerable patriot." Of the great dofirines of liberty which dif- 
tinguiflied the venerable patriot, he exhibits a fpecimen. " I have 
lived to fee" (repeats our author from the impaffioned rhapfody of an 
hoary apoftle of democratic republicanifm) " a diffufion of knowledge 
which has undermined fuperftition and error; I have lived to fee 
the rights of men better understood than ever, and nations panting 
for liberty which feemed to have loft the idea of it. I have lived to 
fee thirty millions of people indignantly and refolutely fpurning at 
flavery, and demanding liberty with an irrefiftible voice; their king 
led in triumph, and an arbitrary monarch furrendering himfelf to his 
fubje&s. — Be encouraged, alf ye friends of freedom, and writers in 
its defence! The times are aufpicious. Your labours have not been 
in vain. Behold kingdoms, admonifhed by you, ftarting from fleep, 
breaking their fetters, and claiming juftice from their opprellbrs! 
Behold the light you have ftruck out, after fetting America free, re- 
flected to France, and there kindled into a blaze, that lays defpotifm 
in aihes, and warms and illuminates Europe." — " Imprejfed (fays 
our author) with thefe noble and elevated fentiments, the fociety, whofe' 
numbers on this occafion far exceeded thofe of any former anniver- 
fary, unanimoufly refolved, on the motion of Dr. Price, to offer in 
a formal addrefs their congratulations to the National Affembly, on 
the event -of the late glorious revolution" in France." Having de- 
no. xlviii. vol. xii. L tailed 
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tailed the correfpondence that pafled between tMs chb and the revo- 
lution! ft s in France, without including in his narrative the opinions 
or fentiments of any other Britons, he appears, or at leaft profefies, 
to confider the effufioas of the laid club as the general voice of the 
Britifh people. " Such (he fays) was the general ftate of thing?, 
when the Parliament of Great Britain was convened at Weftminfter, 

- January 21 ft, 1790." This mifreprefentation, pretending that the 
Ipeeches and writings, and fermons, and toafts of feefcarian foe ie ties 
exhibited the opinions, faitiments, and wilhes of the great body of 
Britons, is not peculiar to Mr. Bel (ham, but belongs equally to all 
other agitators of democratic innovation; of all the Britifh enemies 
of church and monarchy. They pretended that their own patois was 
the genuine language of Englilhmen. This aftedtation of repre- 
fenting fuperior rank; this nos poma natamus of thefe malcontents is, 
we muft confefs, no innovation in the workings of human paflion, 
being as old as .vain- glorious boafting. The pfefent inftance, how- 
ever, is fo admirably characterized in an appofite allegory of the im- 
mortal Buike, that celebrated as the paffage is, we cannot help re- 
peating it as peculiarly applicable to this fubje£t. 44 Bccaufe half a 
dozen grafshoppers under a fern make the field ring with their im- 
portunate chink, whilft thoufands of great cattle, repofed beneath 
the (hadow of the Britifli oak, chew the cud and are filent, pray do 
not imagine, that thofe who make the noife are the only inhabitants 
of the field; that, of coutfe, they are many in number; or that, af- 
ter all, they' are other than the little fhri veiled, meagre, hopping, 
though loud and troublefome infecls of the hour.*' 

Having manifefted his fpitit of partifanfhip at the outfet of the 
French revolution, and his conception of it as a glorious model for 
imitation to England, advancing to its incidental difcuffion in the 
Britifh Houfe ot Commons, he fti^matizes Mr. Burke as far at Jcaft 
as the fputterings of felly and malignity can ftigmatize the moft pro- 

* found and benehcial wildv m. His invectives, however, are not ori- 
ginal, being mere repetitions of the New Annual Re^ifter and Par- 
liamentary debates. He demonftrates throughout this part of hit 

' narrative that he neither comprehends the hiftory and character of the 
French revolution; its fir ft impreflion on Britons; nor the concep- 
tion which Mr. Burke had formed concerning thefe fubjc&s feverally 
and jointly. Equally inadequate he (hews hiinfelf to the fair pre- 
ferment of Mr. Fox's views on the fubjeft. He now refumes his 
favourite theory of an arbitrary cabal of the King's private friends^ and 
to them imputes the firft difapprobation manifefted in parliament re- 
fpefting the French revolution. To the famo ideal junto he attri- 
butes the oppofition of the great majority of the legislature and the 
nation to the repeal of the Teft a£t, and to an ingenious- but vifion- 
ary fchemcof Mr. Flood, for parliamentary reform. On the fubje& 
of the difpute with Spain nothing occurs worthy ofrcimrk. The firft 
annual celebration of July 14 our author praifes with warm enthg- 
fiafm. u -,In the genuine fpirit (he fays) of ancient Greece, was railed 
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,od the fcitc of the fiaftille, a fuperb column facrcd to liberty ; and in 
ths Grecian fpirit of citizenfhip and equality, a decree of the afiembly 
'had recently palled, aboltfhing all artificial diitin&ions' of rank — ail 
theGothfc inftitutions of chivalry and knighthood, ribbands, crofles, 
armorial bearings, and hereditary titles of honour." Where did 
this hiftorian learn that equality of ranks fub filled in any Grecian 
ftate! Is he fo grgfsly ignorant as not to know that even in Athens, 
extravagantly and deftruclively democratical as that republic was, 
the inhabitants, fo far from being equal, were divided into four 
daflcs, determined by property. Befides, what refemblance is there 
between the ftare and circumftances of thofe petty commonwealths 
. and the mighty nations of modern Europe ? If, inltfead of mifunder- 
ftanding detached fcraps of Grecian narrative, he comprehended Gre- 
cian hiltory, he would have feen in the inftruftive pages of Thucy- 
dijes and Xenophon, that the democratic fpirit and Inftitutions 
which he praifes, were, even in thofe final I portions of territory, pro- 
.duciiveof diforJer and confufion. U he had rifen to knowledge of 
the founded Grecian philofophy and politics, ftudied Xenophon, Po- 
Jybius and, beyond all, Ariftotle's Ethics and Politics, he would 
have learned that the wifeft Greeks reprobated the government of the 
mob, and recommended a conftitution of reciprocal balance and con- 
troul j that the fpirit and form of polity which the higheft reach of 
Grecian genius conceived as the greateft poflible attainment of human 
wifdom, refembled, in objects, principles, and nature, that which 
Britons experience in their happy conftitution. A thorough ac- 
quaintance with Grecian hiftory and philofophy, in a mind adequate 
to its confident t ion, fofters that mixed liberty and order which at 
once nourifhes genius, invigorates enterprize, and reftrains licen- 
tioufnefs. Accordingly we find, that of Britifh fcholars, thofe whole 
claflical erudition has chiefly coniifted in the comprehension of GRE- 
CIAN and ROMAN MIND,, in their various efforts, intellectual, 
moral, and political, have been and are the friends of our exifting 
cftablilhment ; while of an inferior tribe, mere llnguijls^ annoutors, 

f;ramnarians, and fcanners, not a kw y are democrats and jacobins. 
t is, indeed, not furprizing that perfons who prefer the ftudy of 
found to the ftudy of fenfe, in literature, (hould judge with equal 
abfurdity in religion, morals', and politics. - 

Our hiftorian^ who affords no fpecimens of converfancy with 

Grecian writings himfelf, appears to have borrowed the notions of 

this fecondary clafs ; and implicitly admitting them, to have copied 

them upon truft into his own book; and not completely underftand- 

ing them, to have fallen into grofs blunders, which more lettered 

< democrats would have been able to avoid. From his fanciful aflimula- 

1 tion of France with Greece, he proceeds to Burke, on the Revolution, 

which we cannot in confeience accufe him of mifreprefenting, as he 

t obvioufly does not underftand the work, and therefore not unwifely 

confines himfelf to cuftomary inve&ive. Tom Panic's book he pro* 

feffes not entirely to approve, but quotes the mod plaufible fophiftry 
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and inflammatory fedition, as he found it quoted before him, by the 
Analytical Review. His narrative of the queftion of abafemenl*and 
of the difpute with Ruflia, with other parts of the parliamentary pro- 
ceeding? of 1791, vague, defultory, and Huffed with quotations, 
merely tend v farther t6 illuftrate the hiftorical powers of the writer; 
but no opportunity occurs except the reparation of Meffrs. Burke and 
Fox, for breathing his peculiar~fpirit. In the narrative of French 
affairs of 1791, including the efcapc and recapture of the monarch, 
our hiftitian repeats as fad, the charges afterwards alledged, but not 
proved, in that infamous confpiracy, denominated by the accomplices 
a trial, and which terminated in the murder of the lawful fovereign. 
This partis merely an introduction to an apology for the regicides, and 
is, indeed, a copy of the effufions of the Jacobin clubs at Paris, 
on the fame occafion. The Birmingham riot*, really arifing from the 
indignation o£ the people againft Jacobins publicly avowing projects 
of deftroying the Church and Monarchy, Mr. Bel (ham, humbly copy- 
ing more able and eloquent partifans of the fame troop, imputes to 
the irrigation of the friends of our church and king, higher in rank 
than the mere populace, and the connivance of the magiftrates. 
Wifhing to beftow high encomiums on Prieftley, but not.really com- 
prehendingwherein that writer's excellence lay, he celebrates him-as 
a theologian and political writer : the chief praife beftowed on him as a 
divine is, that he attempted to degrade the javiour of the world. But let 
Mr. Belfham's own words fpeak for him, which we muft admit they 
do very clearly. 

" Party fpirit, at this period, raged throughout England in a more vio- 
lent degree than had been known iince the clays of Sacheverel ; and in no 
place more than in the great and opulent town of Birmingham, distinguished 
by the refidence of the celebrated Prieitlev, < qually famous in the different 
capacities of philofopher and divine. Asa theologian he had lignalized 
himfelf as the grand restorer of the antieni Unitarian system, maintained at the 
sera of the Reibrmation by Socinus, and other learned men of the Polifli or 
Cracovianlchooi; and which, refusing divine honour sh the founder of the Chris- 
tian religion, acknowledged him merely in the character of a teacher and 
prophet lent from God." 

Hear we next the praifes of Prieftley as a political writer, 

" He had, on all occafions, cnj. relied himfelf on 'the fubjecl of govern- 
ment, as an intrepid and zealous defender of the civil and religious rights 
of mankind; of this he had given a recent proof in a molt able and masterly 
reply to Mr. Burke's famous book on the French Revolution." 

This mafterly reply, feme of our readers may recollect, was a firing 
df predictions, holding forth the tranfeendant wifdom, virtue, and , 
happinefs about to blefs the world from the hew order of things i^ 
France. Againft the SAGE's facts, reafonings, and confequent in- 
culcations, the vifiSnary fet up his prophecies. The event fufficiendy j 
ascertains the value of thefe political divinations. 

Tlie narrative of BrictfU affairs to the rnidefle of 1792 is extremely ! 

barren. 
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barren, although really a moft momentous period of Britlfh hiftory ; 
wtriti the a&ion of the French Revolution was fo extremely powerful 
in other countries and even in Britain. To trace the progrefs and 
variations of public opinion is one of the moft important provinces in 
hiftory. Rarely was there an epoch defcrving and requiring the pen 
of a philofophical hiftorian more than from the beginning of the 
French Revolution, in its various ftsges, from difcontent to the de- 
pofition of the king, from 1789 to 1792. Then were the principles 
and doctrines foftered and matured; then the fyftem fully eftablifhed 
and brought into practical operation ; of which all fucceeding enor* 
mities were natural and unavoidable effects. In 1789, indeed, were 
propofitions admitted as practical rules from which fucceeding feries 
of conduct were demonstrably justifiable. Thefe were the axioms 
affumed, from which deifm and regicide were legitimate theorifms and 
problems ; atheifm and anarchy undeniable corollaries. The opera- 
tion of thefe principles and events, on the various clafles-of Britons, 
was alfo a fubjeft of the moft awful and inftruftive contemplation. 
Were our hiftorian competent to the tafk of vf riting a hiftory of the 
prefent reign, his treatment of this precife period would, probably, be 
one of the chief hinges of his literary reputation. # But this Belfham' 
defcribes the ferments of 1792, that eagernefs of innovation, which 
had fo nearly overturned the laws and government of this great and 
glorious monarchy, with as much coldnefs and indifference as if he 
had been narrating fome petty brawl. From him we neither fee the 
caufes and obje£U of the proclamation in May, the tremendous afpe& 
of affairs in autumn, the grounds of the alarms accumulating with 
fuch rapidity tiH November j the reafonsof the INDIVIDUAL CON- 
DUCT, which, rouzing the genuine and unadulterated fpirit of Bri- 
tons, produced LOYAL ASSOCIATIONS, and faved the country. 
This writer, indeed, attempts to vilify the falutary fpirit and pro- 
ceedings, by repeating his common place inve&ive and cant phrafeo- 
logy of Jacobinical reproach. But in his abufe there is no fyftem, 
no chain, he fcolds in fcraps. 

On the conduct of the French, previous to the rupture with Ger- 
many, he manifefts a mixture, confiding chiefly cf grofs ignorance, 
with fome grains of intentional mifreprcfentation. His theory is the 
obfolete news-paper fable about the convention at Piinitz, wfiich this 
hi/ion an gravely proceeds upon as an official flat e paper. From this 
cobweb woof is fpread the whole texture. Stating a convention that 
never was formed, he deduces from it imaginary defigns, for which 
there never was a fhadow of a proof; and on theU allegations of pro- 
jected aggreffion juftifiesthe French declaration of war and invafion of 
the Netherlands. The depofition cf the kin^ is very (lightly men- 
tioned, as an immaterial occurrence, which, according to the context, 
ought to have happened. The mafTacrcs of September are difmifled 
in two lines. Coming to the caufes and origin of the war between 
Britain and France, ov^hijlorian repeats the common place arguments 
on one fide, that is, the fide for which he is advocate, the French 

L 3 Republic. 
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Republic. Indeed, as a counfellor for revolutionary France, agafnft 
the conftituted authorities of Britain, we muft allow Mr. Belfliam &al 
in the caufe of his client ; but very little either of invention or judg- 
ment. He devifes no new arguments in their favour ; whatever he 
fays has been repeated times without number before. He d es not 
feledt the mod plaufible fophiftry that has actually been adduced by 
BritiOi abettors of their country's enemies ; and very unfkilfuJly ar- 
ranges his rhapfody of repetitions in this as in other parts of his narra- 
1 tion. 

Proftffing to relate the maflacre of the unfortunate fovereign of 
France, he admits the juftice of this atrocious aft; though he pro- 
feffes to confider Louis as an object of mercy : but hear we our hifto- 
rian himfelf. 

" The death of the French monarch was indeed a difaflrous and mourn- 
ful event. It is well known, that the executive council, and a great majo- 
rity of the conventional aflembly, were eagerly detirous to have averted 
this fatal cataftrophe; but the violence of the Jacobin faclion, and the 
fa verge rage of the populace, rendered it impoflible. We may, faid Mr. 
Le Brun to a confidential friend, facrifice ourfelves, without being able to 
fave the life of the king. // was not that the moderate party enteitained any 
doubt of the veracity of the leading charges brought against the king ; for on this 
point there was never any difference of opinion in France ; but they difcerned in- 
numerable circumltances of palliation, which ibrmed an irreliitible claim to 
compaffion and mercy." 

As this perfon, calling himfelf an hiftorian, fo confidently aflerts 
the guilt of the king of France, we (hall afk him a fimple queftion, 
Where are the proofs of that guilt? If there had been 
proofs the execution would have been an atrocious aft, even con- 
formably to their own conftitution, becaufe thereby the king's per- 
fon was inviolable; death, on the moft unequivocal proofs of the moft 
flagrant wickednefs, would have been illegal tyranny ; but there were 
no proofs. If the king's perfon had not been inviolable, and there 
had been the moft undoubted evidence of enormous guilt, the con- 
vention was not a competent judicial court ; its member?, even if ad- 
mitted to be the delegates of the people, fairly chofen, were not the 
delegates beyond the extent of their com millions ; they were chofen 
by the people as their legiflative reprefentatives only. In exercifing 
a judicial power, they were not a lawful tribunal, but a banditti of 
uturpers*. If the national convention had been a competent court, 
the charges adduced were principally irrelevant ; the alledged afts 
were net proved, either referred to a penod in which the conftitution 
had been different, and in which the king had rimply excrcifed the 
powers then vefteil in him ; his conduct, which the nation had vir- 



* This argument was very forcibly and eloquently employed by the Con- 
stitutional if is and Girondifls againft the murderous Mountain. See Speeches 
of the Convention paflim. 

tually 
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ttrafly (an&ioned, invefting him with the fupreme executive authority 
by the new conftitution. Molt of the acte charged againft him, fub- 
fequent to his acceptance, were conftitution al exertions of his prero- 
gative. Thus, a perfonage criminally refponfible to no French tri- 
bunal, was tried by a fet of men, not a Jegal court, for charges not 
criminal by the law of the land, if proved ; or charges which, if cri- 
minal, were not proved. The fourth volume clofes with the decla- 
ration-of war. 

[To be concluded in our next:] 



Reeves* J Editions of the Bible, &c. &c. 
[Continued from VOL. XI. P. 376.] 

HAVING given the Editor's Preface at length, wherein is fully 
(hewn what he has propofed in this publication of the Bible, 
we now come to confider the execution of his plan ; and we (hall en- 
deavour to make this as plain to our readers as he himfelf has his de- 
fig n, by exhibiting fuch extracts from different parts of the work a* 
will be fpecimens of the method he has followed in printing the whole 
of it. » 

The manner in which he has difpofed the text, without regard to 
theobftacles from the divifions into chapter and verfe, and the aflift- 
ance which is derived to the text from marginal abftra&s of the con- 
tents of each paragraph, may be feen in the following paffage. 

" 13. And it came to pafs, when Joihua was by Jericho, An angel 
that he lifted up his eyes and looked, and, behold, there itood ^ p ^* ali t# 
a man over againft him with his (word drawn in his hand : and ^° 
Jolhua went unto him, and laid unto him, Art thou for us, or fur 
our adverfaries ? 14- And he (aid, Nay; but as captain of the 
holl of the Lord am I now come. And Joihua frli on his face 
to the earth, and did worlhip, and laid unto him, What (kith 
my lord unto his fervant? 1 o And the captain of th,; Lord's 
ho(t laid unto Jofhua, Loofe thy (hoe from off thy foot;" for the 
place whereon thou (tandeft it holy. An! Joihua did fo. 
chap. vi. Now Jericho was ftraitly (hut up becaufe of the 
children of I fraei: none went, out and rone came in. 2 And 
the Loud faid unto Joihua, See, 1 have given into thine band 
Jericho, and the king thereof, and the mighty men'of valour* 
3 And ye (hall compafs the city, all ye men of war, and go 
round about the city once. Thus (halt thou do fix days. 4* And J* 

feven prielis lhall bear before the ark fevep trumpets of rams' 
horns: and the feventh day ye (hall compal's the city ieven 
times, and the priefts (ball blow with the trumpets. 5. And. 
it (hall come to pafs, that when thev make a long blist with 
the ram*s horn, and when ye hear the lound of the tuimpet, all 
the peoples (hall fhout with a great Ihout ; and. the wall of the 
city (hall (all down flat, and the people lhah aiceud up every 
9*an ftraight before him. 

" 6' And Joihua the fon of Nun called the pr lefts, and faid 'Thcaikis 

L 4 unto . . . • 1 
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carried un to them, Take up the ark of the covenant, and let feven 

ctoToni^ 1 " priefts'bear. feven trumpets of rams' horns before the ark of the 
firft day. Loud. 7 And he faid unto the people, Pals on, and compaft 
the city, and let him that is armed pa k on before the ark of the 
Lord. 8 And it came to pafs, when Jofhua had fpoken unto 
the people, that the feven priefts bearing the feven trumpels of 
rams' horns paflTed on before the Lord, and blew with the 
trumpets: and the ark of the covenant of the Lord followed 
them." &c. &c. &c. 

This paffage is feledied from Jofhua, ch. v. 13. as a fpecimen of 
the good fenfe and utility in Mr. R.'s diviiions, becaufe (as he tells 
us in a note on ch. vi. 2.) thofe who read this paffage in our common 
Bibles, by chapters, would fuppofe w the Lord" mentioned in ch. vi. 
2. was *' the Lord," that ufually fpoke from the fanSuary, and not 
the angel, who fpoke to Jofhua in the latter part of ch. v. In the 
prefent new form, it appears, as it really is, namely the continuation 
of a ftory, that was mutilated by being divided into another chapter. 

The next prominent circumftance in this new manner of printing 
the text of the Bible, confifts in the diftin&ion made between the 
profe parts, and thofe that are metrical. Thus the Song of Mofes is 
introduced, and diftinguiflied in the following manner. 
The Song of « chap. xv. Then fang Mofes and the children of Ifraei 

^faditct this fong unt0 the LoRD ' and fy&e* %»ng» ' 

"I will fing unto the Lord, for he hath tri- 
umphed glorioufly : the horfe and his rider hath he 
thrown into the fca. 

" 2-The Lord is my ftrength and fong, and he 
is become my ialvation : he is my God, and I will 
prepare him an habitation; my father's God, and I 
will exalt him. 

" 3 The Lord is a man of war: the Lord is his 
name. . 

" 4 Pharaoh's chariots and his holt hath he caft 
into the fea : his chofen captains alfo are drowned 
in the Red fea. 

" 5 The depths have covered them : they fank 
into the bottom as a (tone. 

" 6 Thy right hand, O Lord, is become glori- 
ous in power: thy right hand, O Lord, hath 
darned in pieces the enemy " &c. &c. &c. 

The chorus of Miriam and the women* is introduced thus; 

" 20 And Miriam the prophelefs, the fifter of Aaron, took 
a timbrel in her hand ; and all the women went out after her 
With timbrels and with dances. 
** 21 And Miriam anfwered them. 

" Sing ye to the Lor d, for he hath triumphed 
glorioufly; the horfe and his rider hath he thrown 
into the fea/' 

The prophecies of Balaam are diftinguiflied as metrical, as may be 
fccii iii the following extraft from Numbers, ch. xxii. 41. 

" 41 AnJ 
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** 41 And it came to pafc on the morrow, that Balak took Balaam 
Balaam, and brought him up into the high places of Baal* that *J wr « the 
thence he might lee the utmoft jwt of the people, chap. ^j^ime.' 1 * 
xxiii. And Balaam laid unto Balak/ Build me here feven 
altars, and prepare me here feven oxen and feven rams. 
2 And Balak did as Balaam had fpoken ; and Balak and Ba- 
laam offered on every altar a bullock a'hd a ram. 3 And Ba- 
laam faid unto Balak, Stand by thy burnt offering, and I will 
go: peradvenlure the Lord will come to meet me: and what- 
lbever he fheweth me I will tell thee. And he went to an high 
place. 4 And God met Balaam : and he laid unto him, I have 
prepared feven altars, and I have offered upon every altar a 
bullock arid a ram. 5 And the Lord put a word in Balaam's 
mouth, and faid, Return unto Balak, and thus thou (halt i'peak. 
6 And he returned unto him, and, lo, he flood by his burnt 
fecrifice, he, and all the princes of Moab* 7 And he took up 
his parable, and faid, 

" Balak the king of Moab hath brought me from 

Aram, out of the mountains of the eaft, saying, 

Come, curfe me Jacob, and come, defy Ifrael. 
" 8 How fhall I curfe, whom God hath not 

cur fed? or how fhall I defy, whom the Lord hath. 

not defied ? 

" 9 For from the top of the rocks I fee him, and 

from the hills I behold him : lo, the people fhall 

dwell alone, and ihall not be reckoned among the 

nations. 

" 10 Who can count the duft of Jacob, and the 

number of the fourth part of Ifrael i Let me die the 

death of the righteous, and let my laft end be like 

his! 
*' 11 And Balak faid unto Balaam, What haft thou done unto v 
me ? I took thee to curfe mine enemies, and, behold, thou hafr. 
bleifed them altogether. 12 And he anfwered and faid, Mufl 
I not take heed to ipeak that which the Lord hath put into my 
mouth?" 

The fong of the well, in Numbers, ch. xxi. is alfo dittinguifhed as 
a metrical compofition, thus ; 

"16 And from thence they went to Beor: that is the well Andthwceto 
whereof the Lord fpake unto Mofes, Gather the people to- B€0r - 
gether, and I will give them water. 17 Then lirael fang this 
long, 

** Spring up, O well ; fing ye unto it: 
" 1 8 The princes digged the well, the nobles of 
the people digged it, by the direction gfthe lawgiver, 
with their ftaves. 
€€ And' from the wildernefs they went to Mattanah: 19 and And to the 
from Mattanah to Nahaliel: and from Nahaliel to Bumoth: J*** * 
i?Oand from Bamoth in the valley, that is in the country of ~£ untPif " 
Moab, lo the top of Pifgah, which looketh toward Jemimon." ™' 

Th€ 
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The advantage to the reader, in thefe diitin&ions, which excite 
attention, and give new intercft to ttte-lubject, mutt be felt by every 
one. But this advantage is much heightened in the prophetical 
books; thefe writings, compofed as they are of rhapfodies, fome in 
metre, and fome in profe, are here exhibited in their true light ; and, 
it muft be confeffed, that many paflages in them derive, from this 
diftin&ion, an importance that cannot fail of intexefting the reader in 
a very particular manner. The following are fpecimens of the profe 
and metre in the prophetical writings of Jeremiah, ch. xxiii. 7. 

" 7 Therefore, behold, the days come, faith the Lor t>, 
that they lliall no more fay, The Lord liveth, which brought 
up. the children of Ilrael out of the land of Egypt. 8 But, 
the Lord livelh, which brought up and which led the feed 
of the houfe of Ilrael out of the north country, and from 
all countries whither I had driven them; and they fhali 
dwell in their own land. 
Judgments « 9 Mine heart within me is broken becaufe of 

denounced tfae pr()p } lcts . a u my bones make; I am like a 

prophets drunken man, and like a man whom wine hath 

and mockers overcome, becaule of the Lord, and becaufe of 

,of the true the words of his holinefs. 

propfaecict. « 10 For the land is full of adulterers ; for be- 

caufe of fwcaring the land mournelh ; the pleafant 
places of the wildernefs are dried up, and their 
courfe is evil, and their force is not right. 

" 1 1 For both prophet and prieft are profane ; 
yea, in my houfe have I found then* wickednefs, 
faith the Lord." 

Again, Jeremiah ch. xlvi. 1. 

A prophecy « chap. xlvi. The word of the Lord which came to' 

**r L h e f ^ Cat J crcm - an tne prophet again ft the Gentiles; *2 again it Egypt, 

tira that P " a g am ^ the army of Pharaoh-necho king of Egypt, which was 

earnfoned by the river Euphrates in Charchemilh, which Nebuchadnez- 

Charchc- zar king of Babylon fraote in the fourth year of Jehoiakina the 

roifnr, by the 1(m f Jofiah king of Judah. 

Chaldeans. „ 3 Q rder ^ lhe buc jj er an( j fl^]^ anc j ( j faw 

near to battle. 

" 4-Harneis the horfes; and get up, ye horfe- 
men, and Hand forth with year helmets ; furbiih the 
fpeais, ami put on the brigandines. 

tf 5 Wherefore have I (een them difmayed o»</ 
turned away back! and their mighty ones are 
bcateri down, and aie Hod apace, and lock not 
back : for fear nvas round about, faith the Lord. 

" 6 Let not the fwift (lee away, iv.f the mighty 
man elcape ; thej fliall iiumble, and fall toward 
the north by the r;ver Euphrates. 

" 7 Who is this that comet h up as a flood, 
whole waters are moved as the rivers t* 

So 
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So the following paffage from Zechariah, ch. vi. 9. 

" 9 And the word of the Lord came unto me faying, 
10 Take of tJtem of the captivity, even of He ! dai, of Tobijah, 
and of Jedaiah, which are come from Babylon, and come thou 
the fame day. and go into the houfe of Jofiah the ton of Zepha- 
niah ; 11 then take filver and gold, and make crowns, and fet 
them upon the head of Jofhua the fan of Joiedech, the high 
pried; 12 and fp^ak unto him, faying, Thus fpeaketh the 
Loud of" holts, faying, 

" Behold the man whofe name is The 
BRANCH; and he tha'.l grow up out of his place, 
and he {hall build the temple of the Lord: 

" 13E*en he fhall build the temple of the 
Lord; and he (hall bear the glory, and fhall fit 
and rule upon his throne; and he thall be a prieft 
Upon his throne ; and the counfel of peace fhall 
be between them both. 
" 14 And the crowns (hall be toHelem,and to Tobijah, and 
to Jeda'ah, and to Hen the fon of Zephaniah, for a memorial 
in the temple of the Lord. 15 And they that are far off (hall 
come and build in the temple of the Lord, and ye (hall know 1 
that the Lord of hods hath fent me unto you. And this fhall 
come to pafs, if ye will diligently obey the voice of the Lord 
your God." 

Again, Zech. xiii. J. 

" Chap. XIII. In that day ther* (hall be a fountain opened 
to the houfe of David and to the inhabitants of Jerufalena 
for tin and for uncleannefs. 2 And it fhall come to pafs in 
that day, faith the Lord of hofts, that 1 will cut off the names 
of the idols out of the land, and they fhall no'moie be remem- 
bered : and alfo I will c a life the prophets and the unclean 
fpirit to pafs out of the land. 3 And it (hall come to pafs, 
thai when any (hall yet prophefy, then his father and bis mo- 
ther that begat him (hall fay unto him, Thou (halt not live; for 
thou fpeaketi lies in the name of the Lor d : and his father and 
his mother that begat him* thall thrufi him through when -he 
prophefieth. 4 And it thall come to pafs in that day, that t e 
prophets (hall be aifcamed every one of his vifion. when he 
hath prophetied ; neither fhall they wear a rough garment to 
deceive: 5 but he (hall lay, 1 am no prophet, I am an hufbin 1- 
m3n ; for man taught me to keep cattle from my youth. 
6 And one fhall fay unto him. What-ar* thefe wounds in thine 
hands ? Then h< fhall anfwer, Tbcfe with which I was wounded 
in the houfe of my friends. 

" 7 A vake, O fvvord, againft my fhepherd, and 
againft the man that is my fellow, faith the L j>* d 
of hods : fmite the fhepherd, and the iheep fhall be 
fcattered : and I will turn mine han4 upon the 
little ones. 

" 8 And 
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" 8 And it fliall come to pafs, that in all the 
Jand, faith the Lord, two parts therein fball be 
cut off and die ; but the third fhall be left therein. 

" 9 And I will bring the third part through the 
fire, and will refine them as iilver is refined, and 
will try them as gold is tried : they (hall call on my 
name, and I will hear them : I will fay, It is my 
people : and they /hall fay, The Lord is my God. M 

Mr. R. has told us in his preface, that the rule he follows in deter- 
mining certain parts to be metrical, is founded on the ftyle and 
compofition of the original Hebrew. The refult of this criterion ap- 
pears, upon comparifon, not to differ much from the notion enter- 
tained by fome learned perfons, who in fome late publications have 
given a metrical appearance to the prophetical writings; we mean 
Bilhop Louth, Archbifhop Newcome, and Dr. Blayney. The prin- 
cipal 'difference we have obferved between them and Mr. R. feems to 
be this : what Mr. R. dates in a metrical form, is generally fo given 
by thofe learned perfons ; but many paffages, we obferve, that are 
put in a metrical form by them, are printed as profe by Mr. R. We 
do not prefume to decide between them ; but, we cannot help re- 
marking, that, upon the whole, Mr. R. feems to have taken the ftfer 
tourfe, in fuch an intricate way ; for his metre, after all, te only the 
eftablifhed verfes in our common Bibles,and therefore open to none 
of the criticifm, to which the verfes, or rather lines of thofe learned 
perfons are fubje£l. Mr. R. has endeavoured to (hew. us, what is 
metrical, without undertaking to pronounce what is the metre. 

The following are inftances of metre diftinguifhed by Mr. R. from 
profe, in writings that have not undergone the learned labors of the 
above mentioned biblical critics ; in Job. i. 13. 

Satan <'e- "13 And there was a day when his fons and his daughters 

ftroys Job's HVere ea t', n g and drinking wine in their eldeft brother's houfe: 
children. 14 an( * tnere came a rneflenger unto Job, and faid, The oxen 
Were plowing, and the aftes feeding befide them: 15 and the 
Sabeans fell upon them, and took 'them away ; yea, they hare 
flam the fervants with the edge of the fword j and I only am 
cfcaped alone to tell thee. 16 While he was vet fpeaking, 
there came alfo another, and faid, The fire of God is falkn 
from heaven, and hath burned up the iheep, and the fervant*, 
and con fumed them -, and I only am ctcaped alone to tell ther. 
17 While he was yet fpeaking, there came alfo another, and 
faid, The Chaldeans made out three bands, and fell upon V e 
camels, and have carried them a u ay, yea, and llain the hr- 
vants with the edge of the fword j and 1 only am e leaped alone 
to tell thee. 18 While he was yet fpeaking, there came aifo 
another, and faid, Thy fons and thy daughters were eating "and 
drinking wine in their eldeft brother's houfe : 19 and, behold, 
there came a great wind from the wildernefs, and (mote the four 
corners of the houfe,, and it fell upon the young men, and they 

ar« 
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arc dead ; and I only am efcaped alone to tell thee. 20 Then 
Job arofe, and rent his mantle, and ihaved his head, and fell 
flown upon the ground, and worihipped, 21 and fa id, 

" Naked came I out of my mother's womb, and 

naked lhall I return thither : the Loni> gave, and 

the Lord hath taken away y bleffed be the name of 

the Lord. 

%1 In all this Job finned not, nor charged God foolifhly." 

Again in EccleGaftes, ix. 13. 

" This wifdom have I feen alfo under the fun, and it 
famed great unto me : 14 There was a little city, and few 
men within it ; and there came a great king againft it, and 
befieged it, and built great bulwarks againft it: 15 Now 
there was found in it a poor wife- man, and he by his wif- 
dom delivered the city ; yet no man remembered that fame 
poor man. lQ Then faid I, Wifdom is better than ftrength : 
nevertfeelefs the poor man's wifdom is defpifed, and his 
words are not heard. 

"17 The words of wife men arc heard in quiet 
more than the cry of him that ruleth among fools. 

"18 Wifdom is -better than weapons of war: 
but one finner deftroyeth much good. 

" Chap. X. Dead flies caufe the ointment of 
the apothecary to fend forth a ftinking favour : fa 
doth a little folly him that is in reputation for wif- 
dom and honour. 

«' 2 A wife man's heart is at his right li3nd; 
but a fool's heart at his left/' 
Algain, Ecckfiafl.es, xi. 7. 

* 6 Truly the light is fae.ct, and a pleafant thing it Is for the 
eyes to behold the fan : 8 But if a man live many years, and 
rejoice in them all ; yet let him remember the days of dark- 
nefs; for they ihall be many. All that comcth is vanity. 

9 Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth ; and let thy heart 
cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of 
thine heart, and in the light of thine eyes 5 but know thou, 
that for all thefe things God will bring thee into judgment. 

10 Therefore remove forrow from thy heart, and put away evil 
from thy flefli : for childhood and youth arc vanity. 

" Chap. XII. Remember now thy creator in 
the days of thy youth, while the evil days come 
not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou ihalt fay, 
I have no pleafure in them j 

tc 2 While the fun, or the light, or the moon, 
« or the ftars, be not darkened, nor the clouds return 
after the rain : • 

" 3 In the day when the keepers of the houfe 
ihall tremble, and the ftrong men (hall bow them- 
felves, and tne grinders ceafe becaufe they are fcw # 
and thofe that look out of the window be dark* 
coed. 
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te 4 And the door (hall be fhut in the ftreetf , 
when the found of the grinding is low, and he ihall 
rife up at the Voice of the bird, and all the daugh- 
ters of mutic (hail be brought low ; 

" 5 Alfo when they (hall be afraid of tbat ubicb 
is high, and fears Jbait be in the way, and the al- 
mond tree ihall flour iih, and the grafshopper (hall 
be a burden, and defire fhaH fail: becaufe rnan 
goeth to his long home, and the mourners go 
about the ftrects : 

€< 6 Or e,ver the filver cord be loofed, or^ the 
golden bowl be bro!:en, or the pitcher be broke*n at 
the fountain, or the wheel broken at the cittern. 

4€ 7 Then ihall the duft rernrn to the earth as it 
was: and the fpirit ihall return unto God who 
gave it. 
" & Vanity of vanities, faith the Preacher ; all is vanity. 
9 And moreover, becaufe the Preacher was wife, he dill taught 
the people knowledge -, yea, he gave good heed, and fought 
out, and he fet iu order many proverbs. 10 The Preacher 
fought to find out acceptable words : and tbat Kvbicb was writ- 
ten was upright, even words of truth. 11 i he words of the wife 
are as goads, and as nails fattened by the matters of aiTemblies, 
whicb are given from one Ihepheri. 12 And further, by thefe, 
my fon, be admouiihed : of making many books tberc is no 
end j and much itudy is a wearinefs of the fiem." 

The foregoing pafiages exhibit completely the effect of Mr. R.'s 
divifion into paragraphs, and the diftin&ion he has made between 
profe and metre; the other charadteriftic of this novel edition of the 
ifyble is the divifions into fe&ions. Thefe feclions are made con- 
formably with the .natural divifion of the matter, and have the effe& 
of pfefenting portions of fcripture, whether hiftorical, prophetical, 
or do&rinaU that contain in themfelves a complete whole; they ftand 
at the head of each divifion in the following manner : 

'* Section I. — Oftbe Creation of the vifible world, and tbe orderly formation 

of the feveral parts tbereof in fix days' time : Chap. i. ii. a. c. 4004. 
oftheCrc- " chap. i. In the beginning God created the heaven 
aiioo. and the earth. 2 And the earth was without form and void ; 

and darknefs was upon the face of the deep. And the Spirit 
1 of God moved upon the face of the waters. 

u 3 And God laid, Let there be light : and there was light. 
4 And God faw the light, thati/ was good: and God divided 
the light from the darknefs. 5 And God called the light Day, 
and the darknefs he called Night. And the evening and the 
morning were the firft day." 
So in the prophecy of Ifaiah. 
« Section III. Containing fttcb prepbecies as were revealed to Jfatabintke 
reign ofAbaz. Chap. vii. — xii. a. c. 745—730. 

" CHAP* 
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** chap. vn. And it came to pafs in the days of Abaz They are 
the fon of Jotham, the fon of Uzziah, king of Juilah, that P«w»fc*«k- 
Rezin the king of Syria, and Pckah the fon of Remaliah, king f ^ a ^ 
of lfrael, went up toward Jerulalera to war againft it, but forces of 
could not prevail againfl it. 2 And it was told the houfe of Syria and if- 
David, faying, Syria is confederate with Ephraim. And his «cl, »ndtlie 
heart was moved, and the heart of his people, as the trees of the kingdom* is 
wood, are moved with the wind. 3 Then faid the Lom> unto for*wU. 
lfaiah, Go forth now to meet Ahaz, thou, and bhearjaihub 
thy fon, at the end of the conduit of the upper pool of the 
highway of the fuller's field j 4 Aud fay unto him, 

•' Take heed, and be quiet ; fear not, neither 
be fainthearted for the two tails of thefe fmokin^ 
firebrands, for the iiercc anger of Rezin with Syria, 
and of the fon of Remaliah." 

So in the apoftolical writings, as in the epiftie to the Hebrews. 

" Section II. He proceeds to prove the excellency of the Chrijlian religi&n 
above the Jevjrjb, by Jbenving tbe pre-eminence of Ckrijl above AJj/js. . Chap. 

111. IV. 1. 

cc Section III. Hcjbrws. by the way, tbe pre-eminence of Jtjtts above Jofbua, 
*vbo brougbt tbe Jfraclites into tbepromifed land. Chap. iv. 3 — 13/' 

" Section IV. Me proceed* to Jbew tbe pre-eminence of Cbr'ift above Aaron, 
or any oiber high p'ieft of tbe Jsw'Jb cburcb. Chap. iv. 14 — viii. 5." 

The hiftorical books of the Old Tcftament are divided into fec- 
tions, that are numbered in regular feries from the beginning of Ge- 
nefis to the end of Efther ; this order is interrupted by the neceifity 
there was of notifying, that the book of Efther fiiouid, in order of 
time, be intiDduced in the middle of Ezra ; this is done by numbering 
the fecVions of Efther, as if they were really fo placed'; the feries 
then goes on to the end of Nehemiah, uhich was the laft written of 
all the hiftorical books, and indeed of all the bocks of the Old Tef- 
tament. Another exception to this feries of hiftorical fc&ions is the 
two books of Chronicles, which, containing a repetition of the ftory 
already told in other books, particularly thefe of Samuel a*nd K/tnps, 
are divided, very properly, into diftincl: feciions of their own. As 
thefe fe£Uons coincide with parallel fedlions in Samuel and Kings, 
and notice is generally given of fucrv parallel ifm, they/f5ontribute to 
bring before the reader this part of the fcriptural hiflorv, in theclcareft 
manner; a part, which, in our common, Bibles, has always fanned 
to us the molt involved and perplexing, and greatly to need the dif- 
entanglement which is here effected by Mr. R.'s method. 

After the hiftorical books are brought to form a continued feries of 
hiftory from the creation, to the building of the fecond temple, the 
other books, both of the Old and New Teftament and alfo of the 
Apocrypha, are divided into fections of their own, diftincl: from 'one 
another. Perhaps none of the facred books have derived more ad- 
vantage 
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vantage/from this fe&ional divifion, than the prophecies of Jeremiah, 
It feems, thefe writings are agreed by the beft critics to be mi fp laced, 
but^the order, in which they ought to ftand, has been tolerably well 
ascertained. Mr. R. has contrived to reduce them to this order, by 
means of his fefiions, without difturbing the feries of chapters. An- 
other part, where, the utility of this fe&ional divifion is particularly 
diftinguifhed, is the fourGofpelsj thefe fecm td be harmonised, in 
a new manner, by means of the fed ions, into which each is divided; 
the fe&ions of each gofpel comprehend a period between one paflbver 
and another, and thus preferve an exafl: parallelism in the narratives 
of the four evangelifts. 

What we fay upon this publication fs confined wholly to the text 
of the Bible ; Ht might be added, that the notes, which Mr, R. bas 
compiled on the Old Teftament and the New, and fubjoined to each 
volume, confpire.with the new form of the text, to make the Trading 
of fcripture ftill more intelligible and eafy. 

Upon the whole, comparing the execution with the defign, as fet 
forth by Mr. R. in his Preface (to which, and the diicuifions therein 
contained, we again refer the reader) we have no hefitacion to declare 
our opinion, that he has fucceeded in accomplifhing what he propofed; 
namely, to furnifh th$ public with a more convenient, more intelli- 
gent, and altogether a more ufeful and readable Bible than we have 
•yet had. After this, it can be no longer objected, that the Bible is 
an anomalous book both in fize and fafhion ; not eaiily lifted, and 
. ftill lefs eafy to read $ for we may now take a part of it only from the 
. fbelf, like a volume of any Englilh writer, and may purfue the ftudy 
of any one among the holy penmen, without being incommoded with 
the remainder of that bulky collection of facred writings. It can no 
longer be complained, that there is one undiftinguifhing fatnenefs in 
the text of the Bible, and that too a famenefs which revolts rather 
than invites the reader, we mean the divifion into verfes ; for the text 
is now diftinguifhed, according to its true nature, into profe, and 
mgtre; this variety ftrikes the eye, at the firft opening of a volume, | 
and the reader is enabled to chufe the ftyle of compofition, that'fuits 
iefl with the prefent temper of his mind : again, when he has made his 
choice, he can eafily collect the complete whole of the fubjefl before 
him, by means of the fe£ttonal heads, and marginal abftra£U of the 
. paragraphs. Whether we confider the inftru&ion, or amnfemenr, of 
the reader, we are bound to fay, that the holy fcriptures, in all their 
parts, appear to us to be laid before the public, in this edition of 
.them, with a perfpicuity of order, and discrimination of parts, that 
muft attract and detain every perfon of judgment and tafte. We 
ba.ve now a rational arid readable Bible; and there is no longer the . 
fame excufe that many have hitherto made, for not perufing the i 
facred writings, with the fame' attention,* read inefs, and frequency, M 
that they employ on profane writers. Our, tranfla tors gave us "the 
Bible in the Englifli languz^ it remained for Mr. R. to make it an 
Englifh book, adap:-ci to the pcrufal of every reader of Englifli ; an 

improvement 
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mprovement which cannot fail of making the Bible' more read and 
better underftood, and of promoting ftill more extenfively the interefts 
of religion and virtue. 



A Syftem of Cbeml/try. By Thomas Thomfon, M. D. Le&urer on 
Chemiftry in Edinburgh. 4 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, Bell and 
Bradfute ; Robinfons, London ; and Gilber^ and Hodges, Dub* 
lin. 1802. 

THE difcoveries in chemiftry have now become fo numerous, and 
are of a nature fo powerfully to excite both our curiofity, from 
the wonders they lay open to our view, and our intereft, from the 
many new fources of enjoyment, and of power, with which they fiir- 
nifli us, that chemiftry has naturally and .properly become the moil 
-fafhionable almoft of all ftudies j and every perfon, even female 
as well as male, is ambitious of being gratified with the knowledge of 
the great things which it has done, and of being able to bear a part 
in thofe conventions, of which it forms one of the topics. It has 
hitherto, however, been very much to be regretted, not only for 
thofe who turn their attention to the fubjecr. as a liberal branch of 
knowledge, and a virtuous and elegant amufement, but for thofe who 
enter into it more ferioufly and profoundly, for the,purpofe of a pro* 
feffion, or as a field of inveftigation and difcovery, that it has never 
till now been the objed of any body to compofe a work exprefsly for 
the learner in the fcience. The ingenious men who have made difr 
coverics in the fcience have, in genera I, thought all that they were called 
upon to do was, to detail their own particular operations, and the 
happy reful t of them. And (o much has this notion influenced the 
turn of thought, even of fuch of the authors of this defcription at 
have propofed to give a general view of the fcience, that they have 
always enlarged beyond meafure upon that particular branch of it 
with which their own purfuits were more particularly conne&ed, and 
often been too carelefs in explaining the reft. Their obje&, indeed, 
has alumys been not to write for the learner, but to give a full and 
conne&cd view of the fcience to the man already acquainted with it. 
The confequence with regard to the learner has been very un favour* 
able: upon endeavouring to acquire a knowledge of chemiftry from 
any of thofe books which were prefented to him, he found an ar* 
rangement followed, which, to him, kept the whole fubjefl in dark- 
nefs, things unexplained every where mixed with things explained \ 
he found himfelf at one place confounded and bewildered in a detail 
fo copious, as no one unacquainted with the fubjed could claflify or 
remember ; and at another place found himfelf altogether at a lofs on 
account of the flight and curfory manner in which fome important 
point had been hurried over. Thefe objections may be urged even 
againft the late fplendid and important work of Fourcroy } in parti- 
cular, the details in that book are fo V>ng and tedious, at neccflarily 
1 M#. XX. VIII. vol. xii* M to 
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to exhauft the memory, and bewilder the comprchenfinn, of anyone 
€p whom the Yubjefr. is not in a very considerable degree familiar, and 
render it by no means a commodious inftruraent for communicating 
the elementary knowledge of the fcience. 

• Jn this ftate of the cafe, we do not think a more valuable prefent 
could well have been made to the fcience of chemiftry, than has been 
riiade by Dr. Thomfon, in the work before us. In the firft place, it 
is a complete collection of all the fa&s in chemiftry at prefent known. 
To any one in the feaft acquainted with the trouble which was necef- 
fary to range through all the volumes in which thefe fads were here- 
tofore fcattered, this will not appear a flight advantage. It is ajfoa 
complete hiftory of the fcience; — the hiftory of every I aft, arid of every 
fubftance, and every opirtion which has been entertained with cegacd 
to them, being detailed along with the explanation of each particular. 
It is, accordingly, in the compafs of four moderate volumes, a com- 
plete body of chemical knowledge, containing every thing which is 
Wjorth learning, both with regard to its prefent ftate, and that of every 
period in its pro&refs, from the commencement until now. 

To every perfoa who has reflected, either when learning any fub- 
je& himfelf, or endeavouring to communicate it to others, what is 
the expedient moft effectual to affift both the comprehetnfion and the 
memory of the learner, it is well known to be arrangement, One-of 
the chief advantages which this work poflefles over tbofc which hare * 
appeared before it* is in this important merit. Any one who is pro- 
perly, acquainted with the con fu fed and disjointed form in which the 
fcience of chemiftry has hitherto appeared to us, the multitude and 
dlverfity of the particulars which were to be clafled, and the fraall 
number of general principles which are yet difcovered in the fcience* 
muft neceffarily think.it an effort deferving the greateft praife, to have 
reduced this complicated futjecr. to a form fo commodious, we may 
even fay fo fyftematic and logical, as was hardly to be cxpe&ed in the 
prefent imperfedt iiate of our knowledge. All the parts of the fubjc& 
appear in this work naturally united and connected together, fo as «»-» 
form one whole. Every thing is placed in fuch a manner that k ap- 
pears the natural link between thar which preceded and thai which 
follows ; and every thing is placed in fuch a manner that it is more 
eafily comprehended by means of that which has gone before, and 
renders, more eafy to be comprehended that which comes after. Not 
only the learner in the fcieoce muft take it up more eafily ia confe- 
rence of this improvement, but even the well-inftruclcd will itnd ! 
himfelf more matter of the numerous fads by viewing them in ibis ! 
fyftematic order. An arrangement refembling this, as far as regaeda j 
the great heads of the fubjeft, has been given by Fourcroy, in tba 
Syfteme des Connaiffances Chimiques.. Dr. Thomfon'*, r/owevec^ 
had appeared two years before, in a view of the fubjt& which he. < 
wrote for the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica. And «m- j 
think ourfc|ves well Juftified in declaring that, for the happy dttp**.' 
petition of the fuhordioate particulars, and the union of every part; ! 

: wkk 
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with another' which is kept constantly in view, this wort is greatly 
fttperior to that of Fourcroy. 

We recommend it, therefore, even to the maftcr in the fcience, ad , 
by far the bed and fulleft collecYion of the numerous particulars, of 
which "his knowledge is compofed; the moft commodious text -book' 
which he can make ufe of, to bring immediately under his view what-' 
ever part of the fubjeft he chufes, and to which to refer the new 
thoughts which may occur to himfelf as he profecutes the ftudy of the 
fcience. But to the young ft u dent in particular it deferves the higheft 
recommendation. It begins with the fimpleft part of the fuhjecl ; that 
which is leaft complicated is always taken firft ; no advance is made, 
to the more complicated till after the more fimple has been completely • 
difenfled ; every chemica) term is interpreted as foon as it is intro- 
duced ; and no part of the fubjeft is ever brought irtto view till the 
moment at which it is to be explained. There is a clearnefs and faci- ' 
lity of cbmpreheirfion by this means communicated to the fubjeft, of 
which before it was difficult to fuppofe it fufceptible ; and it is fd 
accommodated to the memory by the excellence of its arrangement, and 
the judgment with which every neceffary detail is fuppreffed, at the 
fame time that every thing ufeful is exa£Uy recorded, that a know- ' 
ledge df chemiftry is to be got from this book with, a labour materially 
lefs than from any other which wc have yet feen. 

-We are dtfpofed to fpeak warmly of this book, becaufe we are 
much pleafed to fee in our own language an elementary work of * 
merit on the fcience of chemiftry ; a fpecies of prefent to the public, 
which in every fcience our writers of ability have feemed very unwil- " 
ling to give ; and no little obftru&ion to the learning of fcience in 
this country has arifen from that defedh For, however excellent for 
Frenchmen many of the elementary works in this as well as other fub- 
jeds, with which their language abounds, may be, the education and ' 
turn of mind is fo different in the people of this country, that what ' 
is beft calculated for the mind of a French learner cannot be the beft 
calculated for a Britifh. For the fame reafons we think ourfelves 
obliged to give an account of the contents of this production in pretty 
firfl arid minute detail, that we may give our readers as good an op- 
portunity as in our power, of judging for themfelves, whether we are 
right ot wrong in the high opinion which we entertain of it. 

Dr. Thornton has divided his book into two grand parts. In the * 
firft an account is given of the principles of chemiftry; of that part of 
the fubjea, which if we may be allowed the ufe of the word in fuch a 
cafe, may be called the abjlratt part of the fcience. The different 
chemical agents are defcribed, the phenomena which they exhibit de- 
tailed, the fa£rs which have been afcertained are ftated and arranged, 
and the general laws which have been difcovered, and the circum- 
ftarlces which led to their difcovery recorded and explained. The ' 
fecond d viflon contains what may be called the prnSical part of tbe 
fubje&, the application of the principles of chemiftry to explain the 
phenomena of nature, as far as thofe principles -operate in producing* 

Ms* % thofe 
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tfcofe phenomena, and as far as that operation has yet been discovered. 
By keeping thefe two parts of the fubje& thus ft par ate and diftinct, a 
much greater fimplicity and clearnefs is comma me a ted to the account 
of both ; and a comprehensive view i* much rooreeafily obtained, and 
remembrance much more cafily fixed, of the numerous particulars 
which are to be learned in each. *"• 

. It is the bufincfs of chemiftry to afcertain what are the fimple, 
un com pounded ingredients, of which bodies are made up, how thefe 
firpple bodies a& upon one another, how they are combined in the 
different fubftances which compofe our world, and what new bodies 
they are capable of forming in conference of artificial combinations. 
It does not appear that a better plan could be chofen to give a clear and 
eafy view of this fubje& than what our author has adopted. He be- 
gins with a description of all thofe fubftances which are accounted 
fimple, the component parts of all other bodies. He next proceeds 
to an account of thofe bodies which are formed by the combination of 
two of thefe fimple fubftances. He next confiders thofe bodies which 
are formed by the union of two compound bodies. And, laftly, he 
difcuffes the nature of that principle by which bodies are difpofed to 
unite, and fitted to produce compounds. It is evident that this difpo- 
Ation completely exhaufts the fubjed, and it is fi> fimple, fo commo- 
dibus, and fo logical, that it would not have occurred to any one who 
was not profoundly acquainted with the fubjedt, and poifoffed not at 
once a comprehensive and* arranging mind. 

The fubftances reckoned fimple amount to about thirty. Dr. T. 
thinks they confift of only five kinds, or may be diftributed into five 
ciaffes ; i. oxygen, a. fimple combuftibles, 3. metals, 4. light, 5. ca- 
loftc. The two laft and the firft contain only one fubftance each. 
The fecond and the third contain a number of fubftances. Witti 
regard to the treatment of the thee firft it is only neceffary to fay, 
that every thing which is known concerning them is ftatcd in the 
cleareft, and, at the fame time, c^ncifeft terms. Something pretty 
remarkable however happens refpe&ino: the nature of thefe three firft 
ciaffes compared with the two laft. The fubltances in the three firft 
are thofe which are chiefly employed in producing the phenomena 
corine&ed with the two laft, and which throw the greateft degree of 
light upon thefe phenomena, the phenomena of combuftion, the 
moil celebrated topic in all chemiftry. Nothing; can better illuftrate 
the happy effects of a good arrangement than what we obferve in the 
condu£t of our author up< n this occafion. Two ends are here gained 
by one fet of means. The three claffes of fubftances arc explained, 
and the moft important -facts regarding combuftion are at the fame 
time ftated immediately before entering upon the confiderations*ef thit 
fubjeft, under the titles of light and caloric ; and nothing mora re- 
mains to do, upon coming to that consideration, but to draw thecon- 
clufions which thefe falls warrant. 

"The properties and iburces of that wonderful fubftance, light, are 

•onfidered in a fhbrx chapter $ and the difcuffion of heat, or caloric, 

* " " which 
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which follow* in- the next, affords the mod complete, fyftem of in- 
formation on that fubject which has yet been givei* to the public. 
In the firft feftion are examined the nature, or properties, of caloric ; 
in the -fix following the phenomena produced by its a&ion on other 
bodies; 1. expanfton of todies, 2. equal diftributton of temperature, 

3. motion of caloric, or the power «>f bodies to conduct it, 4. the dif- 
ferent quantities of calorie wnich. different bodies require to jaife them 
equally in temperature, called fpecific caloric of bodies, 5. caloric of 
fluidity, 6. the quantity of caloric in bodies. The eighth feci ion 
treat* of cold ; and the four lad of the fourcee from which heat is de- 
rived, com bullion, percuflion, friction, light. In this difcuffion 
every fa& and every theory relating to the fubje& is detailed in lucid 
order, with judicious remarks of the author, who freely (hows where 
he » partial to one theory above another, but every where, with fcru- 
pukws exaclnefs, marks and diftinguifhes what is only theory, how* 
ever probable, from what is really proved. 

Such is the firft part of this.ufeful work. The fecond book- treat! 
of compound bodies. Of thefe our author makes a very natural and 
convenient divifion, into fuch as are formed by the union of the fimple 
bodies already defcribed, and then fuch as are formed by the fecondary 
union of two or more of thefe primary compound 'bodies. The firft 
fort he diftributes into five claffes ; 1. alkalies, 2. earths, 3. oxides*, 

4. acids, 5. compound combuftrbles. Several of thefe bodies have . 
never yet been decompounded, and muft therefore ftill be looked upoTi 
as fimple. But in all their properties they rcfemble fo much -more 
the bodies in this clafs than thofe in the former, that Dr. T. has very - 
wifely, we think, placed them here, and rather confuted the conV. 
venieiKC of his learner, than riiid adherence to artificial divifion. 
The natural place fur the earths too is undoubtedly as Dr. Thorofoa 
has chofen, along with the alkalies, which they lo much refemblfe, 
rather than the metals, wh?re they have always hitherto been placed, 
and to which they bear no refemblance at all, except in the common 
name mineral, which they fomerimes receive, as well as the metals, 
and to which a great many more fubirances arc fully as much entitled 
as they are. The fubftances contained in this divifion are fome of 
the meft important agents in chemiftry, and the phenomena the greater 
ni|m|>cx of the moft remarkable. The merit at which the author has 
aimed in it, is, to give an account of every thing ncccfiary to explain 
the fubje&, even to the perfons previoufly moft uninftrucled, in the 
moft clear and concife manner. He has fucceeded. And here, a* 
every where el fe, he has united thefe two qualities of clearnefs and 
coacifeneft, in a degree fo much more perfect than any of his prede* 
cefiore, as todeferve very high praifc^ • 

The fecond divifion of this book defences the fecondary conn 
pounds. Of thefe, ' our author makes five clalfes, 1. Combination 
of earths with one another, making ftoneware, enamels, porcelain, 
&c. all of which are particularly explained, and the nature of thett 
manufacture : 2. Combinations of earths with alkalies and mcralUc 
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oxides, composing glafs: 3. Salts: 4. Hydrofulphurets: 5, Soaps. 
*f hefe five fubje&s are diftinflly explained in five fe pa rate chapters. 

Such is the planner in which our author has derailed whaj chemical 
fqiepce has yet ,accomplifhed of two of its grand, objeds : 1. What 
are the fimple ingredients of which bodies are compofed ?. and, 2. 
What is the nature of the compounds which may be formed by the 
union of them ? It will be obferved with regard to the fecond of tKefc, 
that they are almoft folely the artificial compounds which have en* 
tered into the enumerations of Dr. Thorn fon. ,But (0 little is known, 
with regaid to the compofition of natural bodies, that if U jmpoffible 
lo bring them under any arrangement which refpefis the.jcpmponent 
parts of bodies; and it was much more convenient to arrange by it- 
ielf the great and important, though dill very inadequate colle&ion 
p{ fads which we poflfefs concerning thefe objeds, than to confufe 
ibe whole Aibjed by the introduction of what we very imperfectly know 
, into the midfl: of that of which out knowledge is comparatively 
jsxad. Dr. Thomfon accordingly, in his work, ha* made of thefe 
fn&s a fecond part, under the title of chemical examination of na« 
xure. 

There are federal paflages in that part of the book of -which we 
Jiave already given the contents, which we were defirous to tranferibe 
to our readers for the fake of the information they contain, as 
well a* fpecimens of the author's (tile. We delayed them, that we 
fnight not interrupt the detail which we meant to give of the leading 
.particulars of this part of the fubjeft. We (hall here, however, 
inkrt a paflage, which we are pretty fureour readers will be pleafed 
Jo pcrufe. The following is part of the account of iron : — 

■* There are a great many varieties of iron, which artifts difiinguim by 
particular names 5 but all or them may be reduced under one or other of the 
ilbree following clafles— cajt iron, wrought or /oft iron, audfecl. 

44 Cajl iron or fig-iron, is the name of the metal when firft extra Ard from 
its ores. The ores from which iron is ufually obtained, are compofed of 
oxide of iron and clay. The obje& of the rsanufadurer is to reduce the 
o*ide to the metallic ftate, and to feparate all the clay with which it is 
^combined. Thefe two objeds are accompli fhed at once, by mixing the 
ore, reduced to fmall pieces, with a ce tain portion of lime and of charcoal, 
and fubjecVmg the whole to a very violent heat in furnaces conftru&ed for 
the purpofe. 1 he charcoal abforbs the oxygine of the oxide, flies off in the 
ftate of carbonic acid gas, and leaves the iron inr the metallic date ; the lime 
combines with the clay, and both together run iuto fufion, and form a kind 
ef fluid glafs ; the iron is alfo melted by the violence of the heat, and being 
heavier than the glafs, falls down, and is collected at the bottom of the 
furnace. Thus the contents of the furnace are fepn rated into two por- 
tions; the glafs fwims at the fur face, and the iron refts at the bott m. A 
hole at the lower pact of the furnace is now opened, and the tro» allowed to 
fow out into moulds prepared for its reception. . 

" To convert cajt iron into wrought iron it is put into a furnace, and kept 
belted by means of the flames of the cmnbufttbleji, which is made to plaj 
upon its furfacc. While melted* it is. conftantlj ftirred by. a workman, that 
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every part of it may be expofed to the air. In about an hour, the hotteft 
part of the mafs begins to heave and fweli, and to emit a lambent, blue 
flame. Tins continues nearly an hour; and by (hat time the conversion Is 
completed. The heaving is evidently produced by the emiflian of an eiaftfc 
fluid/ As tfte procefs advances, the iron gradually acquires more coft- 
tiftency $ and at laft, iiotwtthffcmdmg the cpnttnuatKe of the heat, it con- 
geal* altogether. It is then taken, while, hot, and hammered violently, hy 
means ctf a heavy hammer, driven by machinery. This. not only makes the . 
particles of iron approach aearcr each ot ;er, but drives away fcveral impu- 
rities which would otherwife continue atta.hed to the iron. 

%t When fmail pieces of iron are Gratified in a clofe crucible, with a fuffi. 
cient quantity of charcoal powder, and kept in a ilrong red heat for eight 
pr ten hours, they are converted mtojiecl." 

The characters of the ftile will be pretty evident from this exam* 
)ple. They are exaftly what the nature of the fubjeft required, pef- 
Iptcutty, fitnplicity, precifion, and purity. 

Dr. Thompfon having thus finifhed two of the three divifions into 
which he distributed the fcientific part of his fubjeft, and havmg 
plated the immenfe body of fafts of which the fcience of cherqiftVy 
is compofed, in the order which he judged moil convenient to -aflift 
both the apprehenfion of the learner, and the general conchifiorrs of 
the tnafter, begins his account of the laws to which thefe fadls 
have been referred, with a lamentation that here the fubjeft is yet 
irva ftatc very imperfect indeed. The greater number of the fads 
remain completely infulated, or can only be arranged by certain loofe 
refemblances and analogies. The unknown caufe by which certain, 
bodies have a tendency to unite and form compounds is called affinity, 
but the law, according to which the actions of that unknown caufe 
are regulated, is very far from being yet difcovered. Several im- 
portant fteps, however, have been made toward that difcovcry ; and 
it is the bufinefs of this part of the fubjedt to explain completely thefe 
advances, and endeavour, if poflible* to gencralife Hill farther fome 
of the views. Here the common books of chemiftry fail molt pite- 
oufly. It is unfortunate for this part of the fnbjedr, that, if we ex- 
cept but a very few names, all thofe who h.-ve wifhed to be chemifts, 
have been men who had not enjoyed a fcientific education, and who 
under flood, very imperfectly, the nature of philofophy. As long as 
they confined themfelves to the making of expeiiments, or detailing 
of fads, they did very well, and benefited tne fcience. But when 
they came to the conlideration of a very general fa&, the inveftjgatioh 
of an umverfal law, th<-y neither had any diftincl conception of the 
object at which they aimed, nor were their minds qualified for fuch 
cxtenfive views. The accounts which they give us of affinity, ac- 
cordingly, are fcarcely intelligible. It appears a fubjeft extremely 
myfterioos, but not in the lead inftruclrve. In the hands of •©/. 
Thomfon it is completely ft ripped of all its myflerioufnefs! In* 
deed* it k neither more nor lefs than a premature auempr to 
generality at ohce all the h&s accumulated in the fcience. v -It 
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is a fad that various bodies hav* a tendency to unite. This is 
called affinity. It is di (covered that fome bodies have a greater ten- 
dency to unite together thari others, or in the language of the fci- 
ence have a greater affinity for one another, than far any other bo- 
dies. The whole enquiries of cbepiiftrv are confined to thefe two 
.points j I. what are the bodies which have a tendency to unite* and 
a. what is the comparative force jyith which each. of tbefcztodies 
-tends to unite with every other. The whole bu£oe£> of cbemiftry 
then is, to inveftigate affinity. Ajid the fcience will be pericfted 
when that general law is di (covered according to which bodies: vary 
in their force of affinity for each other, and in the expreffionof which 
every cafe of affinity is included. This fubje& is profecuted in * the 
true way of induction, when, as Dr. T. has done in the former part 
of his work, every chemical fubftancc is examined, ks affinities 
afcertained, and tables of them given. There is no doubt that by 
perfecting more and more thefe tables, carefully confidering* and 
.comparing them with one another, new general views may one alter 
another be gained in the fubje&, till at lad one grand view {ball be 
attained which embraces the whole. But nothing can be mpre.ab- 
furd than the. mode in which mod of the writers in chemiftry iiavc 
treated affinity, by abftra& fpeculations concerning its nature,, and 
gratuitous theories about its catife j which is juft as if Sir Ifaac Newi- 
ton had amufed us with inquiries about the caufe of gravitation* in* 
fiead of invefligating by induction of particulars the law according to 
which gravitation ads. Dr. T. has treated the fubjefl by explain- 
ing very fully what is meant by affinity, the mode in which it is 
underftood to a£t, its different cafes of action, when two bodies only 
unite, when more than two, when a body disjoins from one to unite 
.with another, and when a body comes off from that other to unite 
with what the firft body left behind. He compares it too with the 
other analogous or coincident principles in nature, attraction and 
cohefion. And he contrails it with the oppofne principle renuUson. 

Such is the manner in which he has treated the fcientinc part of 
.his fubject; in which treatment one merit yet remains to be men- 
tioned, and that is the numerous in fiances in which h« has extended 
and improved the general views of the different parts of the fubjeft. 
This is a merit of fo high a nature, and Dr. T.'s claim to the pcaife 
of it is fo great, that had his review of cheraiftry nothing elfe to re- 
commend it, it would on this account alone deferve the greateft at* 
tention. 

The fecond part of this work, the chemical examination of nature* 
is diftinguiflied by the fame titles to praife with the firft, fkilful ar- 
rangement, complete collection of fa£b, perfpicuous relation, and 
enlightened general views. It is not only a molt inftruclive dtfquifi- 
tion, but a mod entertaining. The facls which have been .afcer- 
tained are numerous, and curious in the higheft degree. They hare 
hitherto, however, been fcattered in a great number of volumes, at 
they had been given to the world by the various authors who di (co- 
vered 
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vcred each of them; and Dr. Thooifon is among the forcmoft of thole 
who defcrvc the thanks of the public, tor having brought thefe nu«- 
meroas facte together, and placed them before us in the oiderio 
which they throw rrjpfl: light upon the economy of nature. 

Dr. ThoiTifon arranges the fubftances which constitute the mate** 
rial world, in the following manner: I. The atmofphere, 2. Waters, 
3. Minerals, 4. Vegetables, 5. Animals. Each of thefe he examines 
in a feparate book. 

The examination of the atmofphere includes the account of the 
compofition of the atmofphere,— The changes which take place in 
ti|C weight of the atmofphere, — The changes which take place in its 
Ufriperatuie,— *Fog9, clouds, and rains, — The violent agitation into 
which it is often thrown,— And the electrical phenomena whjch it 
tbrnetirncs exhibits. 

Dr. T. treats of waters under three divifions 5 1. Common water* 
2. Sea water, 3. Mineral waters. He details the properties and com* 
pofition of each ; and, laftly, delivers at length the method of ana* 
lyfing waters. 

To give any account which would be intelligible of his Jyftem of 
mineralogy would require fpace more than we can allow. The three 
'topics to which he reduces the fubjeft are, t. The method of defai i* 
tug minerals, 2. A fyftemattc arrangement of minerals, — 3. The aft 
of analysing minerals. And fbort as the treatife is, mod reader*, 
we believe, will receive from it full Catisfaflion on the fubje£h 

The only part of the fubjedt which now remains is the chemical 
examination of the vegetable and animal kingdoms. And here tlie 
phenomena are fo extremely intereft in g, and the degree of light which 
has been thrown upon them by chemiilry is fo great, and the djfco-' 
veries are fo well detailed by Dr. T. that we have very feldom read 
any thing with greater pleafure. The fubjeel of plants, according 
to him, comprehends 1. an account of the iubftanccs of which plant* 
are compofed, 2. an account of the vegetation of plants as far as it 
can be illuftrated by chemiftry, 3. an account of the changes they 
undergo after they ceafe to vegetate. The fubftances which have 
been hitherto found in the vegetable kingdom arc nineteen, — fugar, 
gum, jelly, (rarcb, albumen, extract, tar, acids, alkalies, oils, wax 
and tallow, refins, camphor, gluten, caoutchuc, wood, fuber, earths, 
metals. Thefe are carefully examined in nineteen feparate fc&ions % 
and much important information they afford. Dr. T. begins his ac- 
count of vegetation with warning his readers not to expedr. complete 
information, and only undertakes to collect and arrange the various 
fads. But he has made fo ingenious a ufe of thefe fads as to explain 
this myfterious procefe in a manner wonderfully fatisfa£lory. In fe- 
parate fe&iom he treats of germination, of the ftru&ure of plants, V>f 
the food of plants, of the fap of plants, of the fun&idns of the leaves 
during the day, of the functions of the leaves during the night, of 
the peculiar juices of plants, of the decay of plants. The decompo 1 - 
fvtions wfcicfc Vegetable fiibftances undergo When mixed 'together hive 
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been called fermentations. There are five kinds of fermentation j 
*. that which produces bread* 2. that whidr produces wrne, 3, that 
which produces beer, 4.. that which produces acetous acid or vinegar', 
5. the putrefa&ive fermentation. Thefe receive a very ioterefting 
explanation, each in a fcparate fc&ion. * 

The fubje& of animnls is treated nea^y In the fame manner. It 
is divided into four chapters; the firft containing *n account of th* 
ingredients of animal bodies, thefecondan account of the different 
members of which animal bodies are compofed, the third an account 
of thofe animal functions which may be elucidated by chemiftry, 
and the fourth an account .of the changes which animal bodies un- 
dergo after death. The fourteen fubftarrces which have hitherto bftft 
found in animal bodies, flbrrna, albumen, gelatine, mucilage, urea, 
fugar, oils, refms, fulphur, phofphorus, acids, alkalies, earths, me- 
tals, arc examined in fourteen feparate'fe&ions. In fix fe&ions, in 
the fame manner, are examined the members of animal bodies, corr- 
fift«jg of tenfpecies, bones and (hells, mufcles, membranes, tendons, 
ligaments, glands, fkin, brain and nerves, horns and nails, hair and 
feathers; and in twelve fe&ions more are examined the blood, and 
the fecretions whidh are formed from it, twelve in number, milk, 
faliva, pancreatic juice, bile and biliary calculi, cerumen, tears, hu- 
mours of the eye, mucus of the nofe and other cavities, finovia, fc^ 
anen, liquor of the amnios, urine and urinary calculi. The func- 
tions of animals which can be elucidated • by chemi ft ry are the fol- 
lowing interefting ones: 1. Digeftion, 2. Refpiration, 3. Adion of 
the kidneys, 4. rerfpiration, 5. Affiliation, or how the blood, 
which digeftion formed from the food, is converted into bones, muf- 
cles, and all the other parts of the body. Nothing can be more 
important than what chemiftry informs us of refpe&ing thefe ope- 
rations or proceffes. And Dr. T. defervesour warmeft thanks for the 
clear and agreeable manner in which he has told us every thing which 
has yet been difcovered concerning them. The fubjedt is concluded 
by an account of all that we know concerning the decompofition of 
animal bodies. 

The pleafure which we have derived frorh receiving a book which 
we think fo much better calculated than any which has yet appeared, 
to communicate a knowledge of the important fubject of whichlt 
treats, has induced us to be pretty diffufc in the account which we 
have given of it ; and the pleafure which we have derived from con- 
sidering a fyftematic and elementary treatife of this merit, as an ori- 
ginal work in our own language, in which fo few able works of this 
kind have been prefentcd to our countrymen, has led us to be pretty 
frequent in the expreflions of praife which we thought it defrrved. 
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A Summary of the principal Evidences for the Truth and Divine Origin 
of the Chriftian Revelation. Dtftgned chiefly for the Vfe of Young 
rfrfflb i more particularly of thoje who have lately keen confirmed in 
the EHocefe of London. "By Beilby, Lord Bifhop of London. 2i 
Edit. i7mo. Pp. 126. 2s. 6d. Ladeli. 1800. 

COMPENDIUM^ Specially of Theology, although in fan* 
inftances they may tend to induce or encourage indolent habits, 
and to increafe the number of Superficial thinkers and readers,, are^ 
doubtlefa, of confiderable utility to perfons, who have neither the 
means of obtaining, nor Jeifure for the perufel of, larger works* 
They ,h*ve alia their .ufe in affifting and refrefliing the memories of 
thofe, who, in their earlier years, haye ftudted more voluminous 
treaties on the fame fubje<2. To the ^rofeffional ftudent m divinity, 
whpfjp pecutiif province, and bound*n duty, it i$,» to vindkam; the 
certainty of the Chriftian religion, .againft the tavils of the fecptic, 
a^.j^ objections of the unbeliever, not. only a critical (kill with* 
original languages of the ' Old and New Teftament, but a familiar 
acquaintance with the writings of the fathers, and of thofe efpectall* 
tfeat are diftinguifhed by the appellation of Apoflolical^ together with 
the works of the ancient apoiogifts and beft authors, who have writ* 
ten in defence of Chriftianity, are al mo ft absolutely nectflary to the 
icpu^aMfjand fucce&ful difcharge of the duties of his holy fun&scnu 
TIq others, a ]e& laborious courie of reading on thefe points will fuf- 
Jipe. to inform their under (landings, to fix their principles, and to 
enable them to u be ready always to give an anfwer to every man 
tbatafketh them a reafon of the hope that is in them." No fmall 
portion of. public gratitude is due to the pious labours of men of fu it- 
able talents, who, for the confirmation in the faith of the young and 
uninftru&ed, undertake the charitable office of ftating fairly the 
chief evidences of the Chriftian religion; dwelling them of dry, ab-s- 
ftrufe, metap'h)fica] reasoning; clothing them in ftrong language; 
comprefiing them within as fmall a compafs, as can be accomplished 
without obfeurity; aiming rather to eftablifh truth, than feemingto 
oppofe error; and, above all, fiudioufly endeavouring to avoid that , 
afperity, which too often accompanies polemical' difcufiiorf, to the 
derogation of a good .caulc, and the difcredit of the advocate. Who- 
ever thus vindicates the Chriftian revelation, with the learning of the 
fcbolar, the urbanity of the gentleman, and the temper of the Chrif- 
tian, " i-.i meeknefs inftru&mg thofe that oppole themfelves," adopts 
the moft likely method of making converts to Chriftianity., and of 
confirming Chriftians in the faith. It is but juitice to obferve, that 
loo much commendation on this fcore cannot be beftowed oh the 
venerable Bifhop of London, the perufal of whofe excellent treatife 
on the principal evidences of the Chriftian religion has led us to 
thefe reflexions; whofe paternal affe&ion for the young perfons, who 
had been recently confirmed by his Lordfliip, furnifhed them with 
this concife, elementary volume, in vindication of the religion into 
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which they had been baptized, and to which they had notf deltas- 
lately and folemnly aflented, after previous preparation, tinder the di- 
rection and inftru&ion of their parochial pallors. In a work of this 
kind, little that is new is to be expedled by thofc who have. either 
read or thought much on the fubje/i ; for little can now be advanced, 
that has not been already urged, although in other forms, in defence 
of a religion, that has been faflailed from eVery quarter, by reafbn- 
ing, railing, and ridicule, for eighteen hundred years; and has catted 
forth in its vindication every argument that human learning car) fur- 
nrfh. Whenever the patrorts of infidelity (hall bring forward new 
objections, the- friends of Divine Revelation, we hefitate not to pre- 
dict, will not delay to produce new replies': but when, (as ewer; 
well-informed reader on the fubje& muft know) thofc objections 
4mly, that were long fince refuted, and configned to merited ooHvion, 
are again obtruded on the world, under new forms, the more eafity 
to impofe on the ignorant and uninformed, as rf they were the fa- 
gacious difcoveries of modern fhih/apbiftt; without onf Angle addi- 
tion, unlefc of boldnefs, blafphemy, ami frudied contempt of the 
Chriftian religion; as if it were the fruitful fburce of every evil, in- 
ILead of being, as it truly is, the only fpring of con fol at ion, under 
the trials and forrows of human life, and the greateft bleffing that 
ever was beftowed by the Almighty on mankind ; while there is 
nothing by which we can diftinguifli the " feoffors of thefe laft days* 
from their brethren of former ages, but their greater vanity and 
** wifdom in their own conceit," added to an unblufhing profane- 
nefs and profligacy, produced and foftered by the prevailing infobor- 
dination and temper of the times, in which men are impatient of 
every control political, moral, and religious ; it is, furely, enough 
for the defenders of Chriftianity to repeat the arguments, by which 
it has been fo long and fo ably fupported. We would not, how- 
ever, be thought to in ft mi are, by thefe remarks, that this valuable 
little Chriftian Manual has nothing more to recommend it to the 
public estimation than being a mere compilation from other writers, 
or a repetition, in Other word?, of the arguments that have been 
urged before; although, if it were viewed in this light only, it would 
portefs the considerable merit of forcible realbning, judicious felec- 
tion, luminous arrangement, and perfpicuous diclion. " My chief 
ebje£k has been (obferves his lordfliip) to collect together, in one 
view, and to comprefs together, in a narrow compafs, all the moft 
forcible arguments for the truth of our religion, which are to be 
found in our beft writers, with the addition of fuch obfervations of 
my own, as occurred to me in fhe profecution of the work " 

We do not fcruple to recommend, after more than a fmgle perufa?, 
in the moft unqualified manner, his lord&ip's Summary, as a book 
moft proper to be put into the hands of the youth of either fex, when 
they are ** come to years ofdifcretionj" to prevent them from taking 
their religion upon truft ; and to (hew them the fure and folid foun- 
dation upon which their faith is built \ as well as to guard them 
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againft the piaofible fophiftry* by which " men of corrupt minds, 
deftitute of the truths" would weaken their principles, and relax 
their morals: sand we cannot, in thefe perilous times, render a more 
eJenUal feme* to the caufc of religion, or more faithfully difcharge 
oar duty to the public* than by exprcfiing, however tardy we may 
be thought in dtclaring it, our rhoft cordial wifli, that parents, fpon- 
fors, preceptors, and all to whom are confided the religious inftruc- 
tion and moral conduct of the riling generation, would put inRo , 
their hands a work written in a pleafmg and popular ftyle, cak di- 
lated to engage the attention, while it informs the underilinding. 

Haying offered thefe preliminary remarks on a. work, that has af- 
forded us no final 1 fati&fa&ion in the perufal, from its evident ten- 
dency to advance the interests of religion and virtue ; we (halh now 
proceed to eflabltQi what we have advanced, by laying before the 
reader the plan which his lordfhip has adopted in treating the fub- 
jefk ; whiew will ferve as an anaiyfis of the whole. 

f* The method I intend to purfue in this Treati'e," (fays his lordfliip) *Hs 
to prelent to my young readers the following feries of Proportions, and 
then to prove difttnclly the truth of each. 

*' t. From considering the (late of the heathen world, before the ap- 
pearance of our Lord upon earth, it is evident that there was an abfblute 
neceflxty for a revelation of God's will, and, of courle, a great probabi- 
lity b* we hand that fuch a revelation would be granted. 

4( IjL At the very time* when there was a general expedation in the 
world, of iome extraordinary per Ibnage making his appearance in it, a per* 
foo called Jefua Chriil did actually appear upon earth, ailcrting that lie 
was the fon of God, and that he was (ent from heaven to teach mankind 
true religion ; and he did accordingly found a religion, which from bin* 
was called the Chriftian religion, and which has beea profellcd by great . 
numbers of people fom that time to the prcfent. 

*** III.' The books pf the New Te (lament were written by thofe per- 
fons to whom they an* afcribjd, and contain a faithful hi 'lory ofChrift 
and hi« religion: and the account there given of both, may be lecurely re* 
lied upon as ilrictlv true. 

*• I V. The fcriptures of tiie-Old Teftament (which are connected with 
thofe of the New) are the genuine writings of thole whole names they 
bear* and give a t.ue account of the Mofaic dii pen Cation, of the hillorical 
fatts, the divine cornmaud*, the moral precepts, and the prophecies which 
they contaitft 

" V. The characler of Chrtft, as reprefented in thegofpels, affords vetjf 
ftrong ground for believing that he was a divine perfon. 

*' v I. The fublimity of his doctrines and the purity of his moral pre* 
cepts confirm this belief. 

" VII. The rapid and fuccefsful propagation of thegofpel by the firii 
teachers of it/ through a large part of the world, is a' proof that they were 
fevoered with divine alManre and fupport 

-" Vlii. A oomparifon betwixt Chrift and Mahomet and their respeo* 

. live religion*, leads us to conclude, that as the religion of the latter was 

oDufefledly the invention of man, that of the former wat derived from God. 

« JX. The predidiom delivered by the ancient prophets, and fulfilled 
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in oar 9avi*ur, (how that he was the Meffiah expected bv the Jews, and 
that he came into the world by divine appointment, to be the great deli- 
verer and redeemer of mankind. 

ft X. The prophecies delivered by our Saviour himfelf, prove thai ho 
wa* endued with the foreknowledge of future events, which belongs only 
to God and to thdfe infpired by him. 

" XL The miracles performed by our Lord, demonftrate him to have 
poflefled divine power. 

'* XII. The refurreclion of our Lord from the dead, is a Tact fully 
proved by the cleared evidence, and is the feal and confirmation of his 
divinity and of the truth of his religion." 

Did the limits of our Review admit of the infertion, we would 
willingly gratify our readers by making copious extracts, to prove 
chat more is not promifed than is performed. They will thank u$ 
for referring them to the work itfelf: but we cannot, without irtjuf- 
tice to the amiable prelate and to ourielvcs, difmifs the article, 'till 
we have felecled, at leaft, two or three pafiages, as fpecimens of the 
mode of reafoning, and diction, and in proof of the juftnefs of our 
observations* ' 

The following paflage (p. 14) points out a diftinftion^ perhaps, 
not Sufficiently regarded, between the cafe of the modern infidel, 
who pretends to derive, from the unaffiftcd exertion of his own in- 
tellectual powers, that knowledge of divine things for which^ie is 
wholly indebted to his acquaintance with thole infpired writings 
which he depreciates; and that of the unenlightened pagan, who 
lived antecedently to the Chriftran sera, and had no other means of 
acquiring any knowledge of the true religion, (then confined to the 
JeAvifli nation) than from the Hebrew fcriptures, or from the cor- 
rupted tradition of an original revelation : 

.'« It is true, that, in the prefunt times, a Deift mav have tolerably juft 
notions of the nature and attributes of the Supreme wing, of the worship 
due to him, of the ground and extent of moral obligation, and even' of a 
future ftate of retribution. But from whence does he derive thefe no- 
tions? Not from the dictates of his own unatiifted reafon, but (at the 
philofophift Roufleau himfelf confefles*) from thofe very fcriptures which 
fie defpifes and reviles, from the early impreffions of education, from living 
and converting in a Chriftian country, whc.e thofe doctrines are publicly 
taught, and where, in fpite of himfelf, he imbibes fome portion of that 
rJtgious knowledge which the facred writings have every where ditfu fed 
and communicated to the enemies as well as the friends of the gofpel. But 
thay who m're deititute of thefe advantages, they who had nothing but 
realbn to direct them', and therefore knew what reafon is capable of do- 
ings when left to itfelf, much better than any modern infidel (who never 
was, and never can be, precifely in the fame predicament) ; thele men 
uniformly declare, that the mere light of nature was 120/ competent to con- 
dud them into the road of happinefs and virtue; and that the only sure 
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«%/ certai* guide to carry men well through Jhis life wms a divot* ducmxyi, 
tftne truth . * 

The difference between the hiftorical relation of finfnl examples, 
and the approbation of them, and the conclufion to be drawn in fa- 
vour of the writings of the Old Telia. aent, from the time in which* 
they were written, and the then debafed condition of the heathen 
nation* are, in our opinion, juftly and forcibly ftated in the follow- 
ingpaffage: (p, 37-) 

** It is true, indeed, that in the hiftorical books of the Old Teflament, 
there are forae bad characters and bad actions recorded, and fome very 
cruel deeds defcribed ; but thefe things are mentioned as mere hiftorical 
fafts, and by no means approved or propofed as examples to others. Anil 
excepting thefe paflfages, which are comparatively few in number, the 
reft of tiiofe facred books, more efpecially Deuteronomy, the Pfalms, Pro- 
verbs, Ecclefiaftes, and the Prophets, are full of very fublime reprefenta- 
tions of God and his attributes; of very excellent rules for the conduct of 
life, and examples of almoft every virtue that can adorn human nature. 
And thefc things were written at a time when all the reft of the world, 
even the wifeir, and moll learned, and molt celebrated nations of the 
earth, were. funk in thegrofleft ignorance of God and religion; were wor- 
flapping idols and brute beaft.% and indulging themfelves in the molt aboj 
mi nable vices. It is a moft lingular circumftance, that a people in a re* 
mote, obfcure corner of the world, very inferior to feveral heathen nations. 
in learning, in plulofophy, in genius, in fcience, and all the polite art*, 
fhould yet be fo infinitely their fupcriors in their idoas of the Supreme 
Being, and in every thing relating to morality and religion. This can no 
otherwife be accounted lor, than on the fuppoiition of their having bee* 
inftrucled in thefe things by God himfelf, or by pcrfons commiflioned and 
infpired by him ; that is, of their having befen really favoured with thofe 
divine revelations, which are recorded in the books of the Old Teftament." 

Equally juft and well deferving of particular notice is the follow* 
ing ftriking remark ^ which, abftradredly confidered, affords one of 
the moft convincing proofs of the truth of Chriftianity : (p. 96.) 

" He (i. e* Chriir) foretold the definition of Jerufalem, with fuch very 
particular and minute circura fiances, in the 24th chapter of St. Matthew, 
the J 3th of St. Mark, and the 21ft of bt. Luke, that no one who reads 
the defcription of that event, in the hiftorians of thofe times, can have the 
fmalfeli doubt of pur Saviour's divine foreknowledge* We have a molt 
authentic, exa&, and circumftantial account of the ftege and deftru&ion* 
of that city by the Romans, written by Jolephus, a Jewifli and contem- 
porary hiftorian; and the defcription he has. given of this terrible calamity 
16 perfectly conrefponds with our Saviour's prophecy, (hat one would have 
thought, had we not known the contrary, that it had been written by a 
Chriiiian, on purpofe to illuftxate that prediction ." 

It might fcem fuperfluous to produce more in commendation of a. 

»■ ' ,ii 11 1 ii i n 1 n h i 1 mm mm m w ' I • 

u * flato in Phsedone." 

Wort/ 
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work,, that has already pafled through fcveral editions, and has been 
admitted, as we under ftan^, on the catalogue of books dtttrtbutcd by 
the truly excellent Society for promoting Chriftian km fledge. 

To his readers, as they advance in life, the Biflxop recommends 
ftveral well-known treati fes on the fame fubje& ; amon^ which are 
' thofejttftlv efteemed works of Grot i us s keflie, and Beattie% to which 
we will add the work of Profeffor Jenkin^ on the " Reafonablenefs 
end Certainty of the Chriftian Religion j" a production of very conli- 
cterable merit. 

Having followed his lordfliip, with attention, through the fcveral 
propofltions under which are clafl'ed the various arguments that are 
adduced in proof of the truth of our holy religion, we do mod rea- 
dily concur in the opinion, that, although many other proofs of a 
very fatisfa&ory nature might be added, the queftion may be fafely 
reficd on thofe that are here ftated. 

€t When we collect them all together into one point of view" (obferves 
feTsIordfhip) ; «* when we confider the deploi able ignorance and inconceiva- 
We depravity of the heathen world before the birth of Chrift, which ren- 
dered- a divine interpofition eifentially necelfary, and therefore highly pro- 
bable; the appearance of Chrift upon earth, at the very time when his 
pfrcfence was moil wanted, and when there was a general expectation 
throughout the Eaft, that fome great and extraordinary pcrfonagc was (boa 
to come into the woild; the tranfeendent excellence of our Lcrd's cha- 
racter, fo infinitely beyond that of every other moral teacher; the calm- 
nefs» the compofure, the dignity, the integrity, the fpotlel's fan&ity of* 
hit- manners, to utterly inconfifteut with every idea of enthufiafm or im- 
po ft u re; tlie fab lira ity and importance of his doctrines; the confummate 
' wifdom and perfect purity of his mora! precepts, far exceeding the natural 
powers of a man born in the humble il lituation, and in a remote and ob- 
Jcure corner of the world, without learning* education, languages, or 
books; the rapid- and aiioniming propagation of his religion, in a very 
ftnrt fpace of time, through almoit every region of the Eaft, by the fole 
efforts of himfelf and a few illiterate fimermen, in direct oppofuion to all 
the power, the authority,. the learning, the philofophy, the reigning vices, 
prejudice!*, and fuperfttfions of the. world; the complete and marked op- 
potition, in every eflenttal point, between the character and religion of 
Chrift and the character and religion of Mahomet, exactly fuch as might 
be expected between truth and falfejiood; the minute defcrtption of al 
the motr material circuraimnces of his birth, lite, fufferings, death, and re- 
jferrection, given by the ancient prophets many hundred years before he 
was born, and exactly fulfilled in him, and him only, pointing him out as 
the Mefliah of the Jews and the Redeemer of mankind; the various pro- 
phecies delivered by Chrift himfelf, which were all punctually accomplim* 
«d, more efpectaily the deft ruction of Jerufalera by the Romans; the many 
aftonifhing miracles wrought by Jefus, in the open face of day, before 
tboufands.of fpectators, the rcalif* of which is proved by multitudes of 
trie moit unexcqitionable witnefles, who fealcd their teftimony with their 
btoed, «id was etea acknowledged by the earl ie ft and mote inveterate 
enemies of the Gofpel; and, laftly, th/tt mofi«(tonilhing and well authen* 
licited miracle of our Lord's refurrection, which was the feal and confir- 
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mation of his own Divine Origin, and tliai of his religion; ,wben all theft . 
various evidences are brought together, and impartially weighed, it fecms^ 
hardh within the power of a htir and ingenuous mind to refill the im-' 
predion of thvir united force. If fuch a combination of evidence as this 
is not fufficient to fatisfy an honeft enquirer into truth, it is utterly im- 
poffible that any event, which patted in former times, and which we did 
not fee with our own eyes, can ever be proved to have happened, by any . 
degree of leftimony whatever. It may lafely be affirmed, that no-initance 
can be produced of any one fact or event, laid to have taken place in paft> 
ages,; and eftabliAied by fuch evidence as that on which the Chriftian re-, 
velation reils, that afterwards turned oat to be falfe. We challenge the 
enemies of our faith to bring forward, if they can, any fuch initance. If 
they cannot (and we know it to be impoflible) we have a right to iiiy, that 
a religion, fupported by fuch an extraordinary accumulation of evidence, 
muft be true; and that all men, who pretend to be guided by argument 
and by prooG are bound, by the mod facred obligations, to receive the 
religion of Chrifr. as a real revelation from God. w ^ 

It is very properly premifed, that, when the young perfon has ac- 
quired a competent knowledge of the evidences of Chriftianity, and 
is fully convinced of its divine origin* the great end for which thi* 
knowledge was obtained, " the molt important part of the buftneis, 
ftill remains to be accompliflied ;" and that he muft proceed to in- 
quire into the doctrines and duties of the Chriftian religion, with a 
ferious refolution to believe implicitly, the one, and to obey cheer- 
fully the other. 

" I muft warn my young difciples, that when they have, by the courfe 
of reading here fuggei ted, arrived at a full conviction of the Divine Ori- 
gin of the Chriftian religion, they muft not imagine that their talk is fi- 
nimed, and that nothing more is required at their hands. The mod im- 
portant part of their bufmefs (till remains to be accomplifhed. After be- 
ing fatisfied that the Chriftian religion comes from God, their next Rep is 
to enquire carefully what that religion is, what the doctrines are which it 
requires to be believed, and what the duties which it requires to be per* 
formed." 

" When they have thus learnt what Chriftianity is, and what it de- 
mands from them, they will feel it to be their indifpenfable duty (as it is 
unquestionably their trueft intereft)^ to believe implicitly all the doctrines, 
and obey with chearfulnefs all the commands, of their Maker and Redeem- 
er; to iacrifice to them, and to their own future eternal welfare, all their 
corrupt paffions and irregular defires, to preferve themfelves unfpotted 
from the world, and to implore the afiiftance of Divine Grace, co-operating 
with their own moft earnelt endeavours, to render their belief in the Gol- 
pel effectual to the fanctification of their hearts, the regulation of their 
lives, and the falvalion of their fouls." 

We are by no means friendly to the practice of preaching printed 
fermdns, however fuperior they may be in matter or compofitiori; 
although a contrary opinion may boaft the fanflion of no mean au- 
theritte<; becaufe we think that fuch a practice would not orily pre* 
elude the preacher from adapting his difcourfes to the circumftancei 

'no. xltiii. vol. xii. N jpf 
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of his audience, and refuting the prevailing errors of the times, whe- 
ther in principles or morality j hut would alio eventually produce a 
habit of indolence among the younger clergy, and bring into con- 
tempt an order of men, whofe " lips fhould preferve knowledge ;" 
yet would we not be thought to rank that young divine with the 
plagianjf or copyift y who, were the religious principles of his parifh- 
loaers in danger of being unfettled, by the infidel phUofipbiJIs of the 
day, fhould form into a connected feries of parochial and popular 
difceerfes, with a practical and pathetic peroration, arifingout ofthe 
(febjed, the twelve Prepofition* of the Bijbop's Summary $ more thtn 
we fhould deem his time mifpent, or his talents mifemployed, who 
fhould, for his own occafional ufe in the pulpit, diveft of their 
quaintnefs, and fub-divifions, and cloche in the poiiihed diction of 
a Porteub, the profound erudition, the found divinity, the fcrip- 
fure politics, and the Chriftian morality contained in the nincty-ux 
ftrmons of the incomparable Bifhop Andrewes. 



The New CycbtdtdiO) w Univerfal Htjlory ef Arts and Sciences* By 
Abraham Rees, D. D. F..R. S. Parti. 4*0. 18s. Longman. 
1802. 

THE valuable Dictionary publifhed by Mr. Chambers, under the 
title of an Univerfal Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, has 
ferved as a chief corner- (lone for all the fubfequent fabrics of afi- 
milar nature which have teen frorn time to time conftructed in this 
country; in fome of thefe the improvement of literature, in many 
pecuniary profit only, and in not a few .the purpofes of partial- prin- 
ciple and individual prejudice have been confulted in proportion to 
the virtuous, the interefied or infidious motives of the refpective pro- 
prietors.. That literary advantage and pecuniary gain may and ought 
to be conjoined we readily admit, becaufe we conftder that the la- 
bourer is worthy of his hire, and none more worthy than he wh* 
labours liberally in the caufe of learning ; but in whatever degree the 
hand of party interferes in a performance of this defcription, or in- 
deed in any other work from which literary benefit ought to be ex- 
peeled, the progrefs of intelligence mud in great meafure be impeded 
if not altogether frustrated ; or if any knowledge fhould be acquired, 
it muft be of that perverted kind which reafon rejects and truth dis- 
claims. At firft view, perhaps, it may be deemed a thing altogether 
impracticable, that in a dictionary of arts and fciences, where rcafcfl 
and demonstration fcem to be enthroned in their peculiar dominkm, 
.aught that can oppofe the one or counteract the other fhould bod 
place under any (nape. This, however, our revolutionary neigh- 
bours long ago attempted to effect $ and to a moft pernicious exteat 
have they fucceeded ! — But even in their meridian of Illsuninifm the 
crudities of the fceptic, and the blafphemies of the Atheift, the pro- 
. fajuttions aod depraved ideas of the modern philofopher, were wrap* 
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hi the various difguifes of infinuating pretext and felfr pofition, the 
more imperceptibly tofapthofe foundations of religious, moral 
focial reftratnt which had been laid in the experience of ages. 

Whoever has read, heard, or been himfelf a witnefs or the m 
rous obliquities by which the agents of this fyftem have, in all e 
tries, for the laft twenty years been indefetigably employed ift ad- 
vancing it, muft know that not a (ingle avenue of the mind which 
ignorance ha* left open or carelefTnefs allowed to remain unguarded, 
has been permitted to continue long unoccupied or unaflaUed by 
therr deftru&ive tenets;, tenets which in all the original fpint of their 
firft diabolical profefibr are made ufe of as the pretended means of 
exalting the perception of men far above the infirmities of huotfh* 
wifdora, but which, when once adopted, deprive us of all confeiouf* 
neb of good intent, and fink us into that deterioration of our natui* 
which the virtuous pirt of mankind witnefs with regret, and devila 
only can rejoice at. "By fuch endeavours, fuch tenets, and fucb a 
confequence, have the peace and happinefs of the continent been de> 
ftroyed; long had the inflammable matter been fecretly collecting 
from all points; anarchy, atheifm, and the debating doctrine of w 
ceffity all refpe&ively contributed and jointly mingled their comhufti~ 
ble fupplies. In France the volcano opened, and whilft the lava of 
the eruption was furioufly fpreading itfelf far and wide over that and 
the neighbouring realms, overwhelming in one broad track of de* 
vaftation all diftin&ions human and divine, men who called them-* 
(elves men of fctence, and leagued with pretenders who in the de» 
moftiac garb of the new philofophy vaunted thcmfelves the literati 
of the univerfe, were feen lighting at the very crater their firebrands 
of feditkm and rebellion, of blafphemy and depravity, and amid the 
afhes of the combuftion, hurling them among the people of every 
nation : fome reached this country and were inftantly extinguiftied 
by the wife precautions of the governors and by the good fenfe of the 
governed. Infulated as we are, we efcaped thofe concuffions which 
violently (hook whole kingdoms that were within their immediate in* 
luence; much of the afhes of the eruption however fell among* us, 
and fpread a kind of latent heat in fome minds, which, altV^ugh ic 
never has yet kindled into a conflagration, continues to give 41 in* 
fiammatory principle to all their operations. That this might dif* 
fufe itfelf univerfally, and predifpofe the general intellect to a did 
tempered warmth, which in the moment of opportunity might be 
readily tiiafed into flame, fubtle inquiries into the contingency of 
eftabhihments which the experience and affent of mankind through** 
out the fcveral ftages of civilized fociety had gradually confirmed, 
end artful doubts of thofe mod facred truths which nothing but the 
love and mercy of God could have revealed, were induftnoully fet 
on foot in every rank and condition of the community. But thefir, 
as they were pofitive efforts, were as pofitively oppofed, and the pure 
ray of truth eclipfed this glare of fpurious illumination, directing the 
eve of dtferimination to the detection of all the elaborate fepbiftrioj, 
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by which* good was affcAcd to be demonftratcd evil, and evil good.— 
Thus defeated in their firft attempt upon the truth by her ftrenuous 
defenders, thefe adverfaries to the belt intercfts of their fellow-crea- 
tures, directed their attacks againft the lefs a flu red minds of the riling 
generation. New editions for the ufe of fchools^ of fuch books as were 
commonly adapted to fchol*ftic institution, iffued in fhoals from pri- 
mate and public prefles. Into thefc were iniinuated iinifter observa- 
tions on natural and revealed religion, puzzling difquifnions on the 
rights of men and nations, interfperfed with examples, all tending 
to inftil republican impetuoiity of fpirit, and contempt of fubje&ioo 
to thofe regular duties of obedience, thole imperative obligations of 
a pious and moral nature which reftrain the ardour of youth to vir- 
tuous objeds, and direct their early talents to ufeful and honourable 
•xercife. In all thefe varied affaults, however, the enemy's forces 
were routed by the guardian vigilance of thofe . who prefide over our 
Bational education, and by the circumfpe&ion of the directors of oar 
provincial feminarics. At length the conftru&ion of Cyclopaedias 
was confidered by the coadjutors of Gallic policy as the moft com- 
preheniive field for exertion, and from being writers of fuiious pam- 
phlets, and editors of fchool- books, they became compilers of Dic- 
tionaries of arts and fciences. Thefe afforded a vehicle diffufc 
enough to convey the poifon without a detecting tinge; and as fuch 
prod u& ions could not fail as books of reference and expensive par- 
chafe ;to defcend to pofterity, the contaminating principles they con- 
veyed would be transfufed from father to fon, and fo become here- 
ditary* In this fyftem of circulation, therefore, although the main 
arteries which give pulfation to the whole body of infidel and poli- 
tical, diffent be not admitted, yet the deficiency maybe "remedied 
in a very confiderable degree by that kind of ramification of the principal 
fubjeit" which winding among the more prominent branches of the arts 
and fciences will more effectually difeafe the whole body of literature: 
Thus will the man of practical fciencc be caught in the (hare that 
fpreads over the whole work. In purfuit of fcientific informa- 
tion he may be induced to dwell awhile upon fome detached fubje& 
of ticripture hiftory, of evangelical record, or of apnftolic teftimony; 
-fome article of univerfal hiftory may catch his eye, fome lubjed in 
natural, moral and political philofophy may detain him, and as 
practice not theory conftitutes his fchemc of knowledge, he will 
readily take for granted what is in this infufficiei.t and mutilated 
manner detailed, nor will he give himfelf the trouble of ftarching 
•beyond the authority or reference before him ; an authority which 
.party principle ufurps, a reference which invidious defign points out 
and prejudice confines to thofe of fimiiar fentiment. — Tims toi 
wilj the man of piety.be diffracted in his concluficns-, and theyoo«| 
.inquirer be led aftray. The former by doubts and objectiorts to his 
"rule of faith, which he never bciore heard of, and by itudkros €»•• 
.cealment of juteHigettce which might lupport him in his former A* 
lisfafiiQaof belief by removing the"doub;s and refuting the ofcjofiiow 
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thus adduced. The latter by finding himfeif referred in his fir ft re* 
fearches after information to authors who, milreprefenting truth or 
dtfguiimg falfhood in her femblance, bewilder and deceive him, and 
thus whilft under the influence of difappointment and difguft, he be* 
conies the willing difciple of doubt and unbelief. 

From the man of abftra& knowledge thefe productions have but 
little to apprehend; in matters of abftrufe concern, fuch an one ne- 
ver applies to books of reference where icience is disjointed by ex« 
tra&. From the man of general knowledge ftiil lefs is to be dreaded, 
becaufe as he profeff:s to know every thing he can feldom be rnafter 
or judge of auy thing. The inexperienced a p nd the un fettled mind, 
therefore;, as they are the obje&s, fo they become the victims of the de* 
figntng proje&ors of fuch works. — But we muft no farther extend thefe 
obfervations, which the plain fads of every day's experience have drawn 
from our pen; it is now neccflary for us to turn to the work before 
us, and to fee whether or not the foregoing remarks which apply to 
fome productions of the fame nature be equally applicable to this. — 
Our attention has been repeatedly called to it; its' principles have 
been arraigned. It remains for us to prove with what juftke. Its 
principles therefore we {hall fir 11 examine as of the greateft moment, 
when a, work of this important and comprehensive extent has already 
left the prefs. 

The fecond edition of Mr. Chamber's Dictionary was publi£hed ia 
1791, in this was incorporated the fupplement to the firft, and we 
are told by the proprietors, in the advertisement to this, was " adapt- 
ed to the ftate of literature and fcience at the time of its publica- 
tion." — Our readers will recollect what was the ftate of politics at 
that period both at h^me and abroad, they will alfo recoUeci. what 
was the character ihen aflumed by the French Encyclopedia, an*l 
will more readily comprehend how many of its articles might he 
4< adapted" to the purpofe of the Englifli one, under the guile of an 
improved incorporated fupplement, fo as to elude that juftifiable fu{- 
picion with which all fentiments and conduct alii mil at ing with thofe 
of the revolution were regarded on this fide the water. Peace, how- 
ever, has lulled the apprehenfions of the country into fomething lil^e 
general confidence; this, therefore, is the period chofen by the edi- 
tor for the reiteration of his Cyclopaedian labours. Another fupple- 
ment is thought of, but the thought is prudently given up. And, 
indeed, we muft confess that to prefent in a body the An novating ad- 
ditions and modern improvements in infidelity and republicanism, 
** adapted" from the national inftitutc of Paris to the. meridian of 
Britifli literature, would be too bold an attack upon the forbearance 
of Englifhmen, who, however unwarily they .have fince the r a ci fi- 
xation permitted the vaft influx of French publications, would Jtte 
iUstled at feeing fo large an importation all at once attached to- art 
•£ogli£h dictionary, in (he form of a fupplement ; and as former jea- 
-loufies would then terminate in conviction, an indignant fenfatiop 
•-might be excited that would prove fatal to the iaie. Since, there- 
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fore, " the alterations and additions are fo numerous that it would be 
impoffible to introduce them in a fuppleraent, with any degree of 
advantage to the original work or to themfelves," fome plaufible pre- 
text muft be devifed to {hew that it could not be done alfo with any 
degree of advantage to the. public. "They have therefore deter- 
mined to publifh a new woiK," which affords them an opportu- 
nity of in ferting a variety of new fubjecls, and of deviating from, the 
Ssneral plan of arrangement in works of this kind, " and adopting 
at which feems bed adapted to the deftgn of communicating know- 
ledge by means of a dictionary ;" that is, not by feparate treatifes, but 
by " ramifications of the principal fubjecV' with references to the 
detached p*rts of it under their peculiar heads. And yet thefe means, 
which they confefs are beft adapted to their purpofe, they allow on 
the other hand " mutilate and mangle" the fciences thus treated upon. 
Why then adopt it ? — to mutilate and mangle fcience cannot be the 
beft way of communicating knowledge. We fhrewdly fufpeA there 
is another reafon not fo fafely to be declared, and at which we have 
already hinted. This unconnected mode of treating a fubjed does 
not bring it into one view, and all its points and bearings are not fo 
immediately feen. The attention being thus diverted, the judgment 
is more eaiily furprifed into affent whilft the main defign of the publi- 
cation is not fo diredly fufpeded ; amidft thefe diverging and con- 
verging rays the focus is not fo eafily found, the reaion is dazzled, 
and the principle intended to be inftilled does not fo clearly appear. 

We are alfo fomewhat inclined to think that the profefled imprac- 
ticability of ** giving a fummary of the fubjecls which this new 
work will contain," arifes from fome fuch purpofed concealment of 
what it would be madnefs openly to announce. Why elfe complain 
Of the " inadequate limits of an advertifement" which it was in 
their exdufive power to extend? All this ftudied concealment of 
the plan of the work, we muft own, ftrengthens thofe fufpicions of 
its purpofe which the ufe of Encyclopaedias among the French has 
{breed us to entertain of feveral of thefe works. Bcfides, the fol- 
lowing apology feems to us a very inadequate and a very myfterious 
jeafon to be alledged : " Nor Will it be expected at this period of 
illumination and general inquiry, that we ihould enlarge on the im- 
portance and utility of fuch a publication/ 9 — We readily grant the 
mafonic intuition with which the real defign of this " new work 9 * is 
recognized by the illuminated, but for us who are not of the bro- 
therhood we muft be content to guefs at it, and fpite of the fliynefs 
of the advertifement we are inclined to think we haveguefted right; 
by the fons of Illumination '• the importance and utility" of it to 
the caufe they have efpoufed may be gratefully acknowledged ; at pre- 
sent, however, we defpair of finding out either in the caufe which 
Wi have efpoufed. The abilities of thofe gentlemen who have pro- 
mifed to affift the'editor in the condud of the compilation are imi- * 
▼erfaJly allowed ; and as the feveral departments of fcience in which ^ 
fhey are held in fuch high eftimation do not neceffarUy implicate them f' 
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in aay pofitive concurrence with the general defign of the work, we 
do not think it necefiary to remark on the extraordinary coincidence 
io the abrtrad opinions of mott of them with thofe of the Editor. 

No perfon being mentioned as taking upon him the department 
of divinity, moral and political philofophy, with the biography,, wt 
conclude that this is the portion which the Editor referves to him* 
fclf ; if fo, we know what we have to expe&, and (hall regard him 
as particularly refponfible for whatever appear under thofe heads. 

l he firft article which tends to confirm our fufpicions is that of 
€< Aaron.* 9 In this very brief defcription of the firft High Prieft of 
Ifrael, we are told, that " he and his fons exercifed the offices of 
of priefts by divine appointment ." We are informed of his office 
and fervice under his brother Mofes ; but we read nothing of the ty* 

Iical part of his character by which the interceflion and atonement of 
efus Chrift our blefled Redeemer are prefigured. Thofe two moft 
awful fads which occurred during his miniftration, the deftru&ioa 
of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, whom the earth f wallowed up alive - 
for attempting to form a fchifm in the Church of God, and to foment 
rebellion in the State, and the dreadful peftileuce which con fumed 
iburteen thoufand feven hundred perfons who juftified the offence of 
thofe men, thefe fearful judgments are thus artfully parted over in 
this new work. " In a fubfequent period (the chronology of which 
is marked with precifion) Korah afpired to the prieftly office, and 
Dathan and Abiram claimed a (hare with Mofes in the fovereiga 
authority ; for which a£l of rebellion, as their hiftory informs «i, they 
were fignally puniflied." 

This is the lirft print of the cloven foot. The do&rine of atone- 
ment was not here to be mentioned or even hinted at, for this is one 
of thofe authorities on which the do&rines of the church are fyb* 
ftantiatcd, and the hopes of the Chriftian founded. 

That Aaron was in this ad of interceflion the reprefentative of our 
Lord and Saviour Jefus Chrill, the great High Prieft of our prp- 
feflion, the effeftual interceifor for the falvation of Tinners, was 409 
much for the Editor to dwell upon ; aa it is too much for him to dif- 
prove ; befides, that men fliould be thus " fignally punilhed" for 
merely accufingof prieftcraft thofe whom God nad appointed to the 
prieftly office, and that fo many who only exprefled their wi flies fo* 
reform in Church and State, who only aflerted that every man was 
qualified to be his own prieft, to inftruft and to fave him i elf, (hould 
be cut off from the face of the earth, was a point not to be admitted 
without fome hefitation, and therefore the relation is adroitly enpugh 
qualified by, *' as their hiftory informs us" fubaud 2 " not as we be- 
lieve." We cannot conftrue this parcnthefis in any other manner, ba- 
cauie we are of opinion that whoever cites the Bible would, if he be- 
lieved in its authenticity, feel himfelf under no neceffity to make ufe 
of any apologetic turn in expreffing his belief. In this article we 
am referred for a farther account of Aaron to Exodus, Leviticus, 
aad the book of Numbers, ch. xx. ver. 24. an4 to CaJmet's Die* 
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tionary ; but, for a (till farther account of him, we beg le^ve to refer 
to St. Paul's Epiftle to the Hebrews, where he is mentioned as the 
pofitive type of Chrift in the character of intcrceflion ; and for 
additional remarks on this part of his office and character, we would 
direel the reader to Dr. Hrrnc's admirable and/cripturai difcourfe 
upon this fubje£t, entitled, *' The Prevailing Interceffor." It is 
neceflary for us to obferve how far the biography of this article is 
4t improved" in this publication, from the tranfeript of *he fame out 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. The interpolation, " as their hif- 
tory informs us ," is added with the principal part of the ia£t thus 
" mutilated" 

Under the word " Abaddon" fceptical fpeculation makes its firft 
ftep in this Dictionary. " Abaddon" fays the author of this article, 
i€ has been thought by many interpreters to be fatan or the devil." 
With the names of thefe interpreters we are not favoured, but are 
referred to the opinions of feven authors, from whom this conclufion 
is dire&ly drawn, " that Abaddon may be underftood to denote ei- 
ther Mahomet who iflued from the abyfs or the cave of Hera to pro- 
pagate his pretended revelations ; or more generally the faracen 
** power." This conclufion, however, is fet afide to infert an opinion 
of Mr. Bryant's, who fo elaborately contrived to confound the fym- 
bols of Chriftianity with thofe of Paganifm. Abaddon is according 
to the laft cited authority the name of the Ophite Deity, the worfllip 
of whom he tells us prevailed very antiently and very generally. 
Now there are few pious readers of their Bible but what have con- 
fidered the Abaddon of the Revelations as the prophetic appella- 
tion of Satan, the deftroyer ; but they learn from this article, and re- 
ferences are added for their farther intelligence, that this Abaddon 
may be Mahomet, or the Saracen Power, or the Ophite Deity ; but let 
them not be alarmed, until there fhall be better ground for changing 
their opinion, than the vifionary fuggeftions of the fchifmatic j let 
them preferve that which they have hitherto adopted upon the autho- 
rity of many who were men of equal wifdom and piety with thofe 
who thus pretend to interpret prophecy for the ufe, but, in facl, per- 
vert it to the abufe,of human intelligence. In order that the efforts 
of thefe men may be rightly appreciated, we refer the reader to Sir 
Ifaac Newton's remark on fuch forced con ft ructions. which are thus 
put on the Apocalypfe, in his ift ch. p. 251, on that fubjefi. " It 
is not the providence of man but the providence of God, which is 
defigned to be manifefted by the Revelations." 

The article " Abbadie" prefents us with a curious fpecimen of 
biographical candour : — James Abbadie was a native of Switzerland, 
' and born in the middle of the feventeenth century, about the time 
epifcopacy was rtftored in England and Scotland ; he was a ftrong 
advocate for the Reformed Church. The biographer allows him to 
have been " a zealous Protectant, and one of the moft eloquent of 
men of the period in which he lived ; but," he goes on, " his ima- 
gination and memory which was fingular retentive, as well as his 
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learning and eloquence, feem to have been fuperiour to his judgment." 
Surely candour feems to require that fome proof of this inferiority of 
judgment ought to have been adduced, othervvife the charadter of this 
great man is harfhly treated ; for zeal without judgment makes an 
enthuiiaft \ learning without judgment makes a bad advocate, and 
eloquence without judgment makes a man talk to no purpofe — of 
what account then was his eminence ? Was this want of judgment 
afcribed to him becaufe he was fo zealous a defender of the Protef- 
tant Church ? The mind ought not to have been left to afk this 
queftionor an Editor who is not fo. The improvement and addition 
in this article which correfponds verbatim with the fame in the En- 
cyclopaedia Hritannica, is what the latter was not only too honeft to 
infert, but too ingenuous to think of, the ex predion relative to the 
inferiority of judgment. By which it app. irs, that this new work 
is at all events inferior to that Didh'onary in its regard to truth. 

The word " Abbreviation" (hews how ftudiouflv the favourite re- 
ferences arc introduced. The FriEA ittepofnta, or the divcrfions of 
Purley, are here referred to. The author of this work is felefled 
from " numberlefs" write; s on the fame fubjedr, who are not 
named; whoever is acquainted with the fingular mode of political ex- 
emplification of etymological fubjccls which this book contains, will 
not wonder at its being fo exclufively pointed out for reference. 

The name of " Aberneth," an eminent Prefbyterian Divine, is 
mentioned in a ft rain of unqualified eulogy as the man who fuggefted 
the Belfaft Inftitution, the profefTed aim of which, was to oppofe the 
eftablifhment in Church and State. We hear or no inferiority of judg- 
ment in this man, although it is pfetty apparent in the refolutions drawn 
up by him and the reft of his tarty, which that no one might be ig- 
norant of his principles of diflent are fully detailed : his work on the 
divine attributes is characlerifed as containing the moft " liberal and 
manly fentiments on the great fubjeSs of natural religion.*' The 
moft liberal of a different communion will not be inclined to admit 
the impartiality ot this panegyric. Even the Scotch Encyclopaedia 
does not advance fo much, and forbears to infert the refolutions of his 
and his party s diflent ; thefe therefore and the panegyric are "addi- 
tions and improvements" of this " new work," which, in the biogra- 
phy we have noticed, appears to have been tranferibed rather clofely 
from the above-mentioned publication. 

In the article ** Abortion, " this (hamelefs rcafoning is introduced 
from the Roman law, and afterwards faid to be conformable to our 
laws. " The foundation (fays the Editor) on which the pra&ice is 
fa id to have been a lowed, wav that the foetus while in utero, was re- 
puted as a part of the mother, r; nkedas one of her own vifecra, over 
which jhe hu// tb*> /owe power as ove? the reft ; betides, that it was not 
reputed as a man, htmo \ nor to be alive other wife than as a veget- 
able, consequently the crime amounted to no more than that of plucking 
unripe fruit fr*m the tree." We will make one or two obfervations 
upon thispaflage io ill-advifedly admitted in this edition, in the in- 
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corporated one and in the Encyclopaedia Britannica ; The expreifioa 
€i is faid" is not fufficient authority for inferring fo abominable an 
afiertion ; nor is the refponfibility of the Editor taken away by a re* 
ference to an heathen poet and philofopher, Juvenal and Seneca* 
We are aware of the danger oi fuffering fo horrid a fophifm even of 
heathen debauchery to go abroad uncontroverted. This was the 
Editor's concern ; however, it is (hortly done by obferving, that if 
the ill other's power of deftroying the foetus be the fame as that which 
Ihe has over the reft of her vifcera, we affert that fuch a power does 
not in any degree exift. The preservation of life is a duty incum* 
bent upon all r the foetus is a part of the mither's life, and in time 
would have life in itfelf ; it cannot be deftroyed without the extinc- 
tion of life ; and is therefore criminal in the eyes of God, and this 
oughtto be fufficient to conftitute it a crime in the eyes of mankind. 
Although it be not " homo," nor reputed as a man, it is not alive as a 
vegetable, becaufe it is in the way to become man, which no veget- 
able is, and therefore the crime dees amount to more than that of 
plucking unripe fruit from the tree, for it is depriving God of a 
creature in all human probability, and is controverting the firft prin- 
ciple of creation. But, after all, was it neceflary for the purpofe of 
expediting fcientific refearch that fo brutal a pra&ice (hould be thus 
mentioned without one counteracting argument ? Why are we told 
that Pope Innocent X. condemned as falfe and fcandalous the notion 
of its being lawful for a young woman, her life and charader being 
at flake, to procure abortion ? Why are not fome of his reafons ad- 
duced ? Why are we informed that modern Romifh ecclefiaftical 
laws allow of difpenfations for it, and at the fame time nothing is 
added to (hew the wicked abfurdity of fuch difpenfations? No human 
power can make lawful whatfoever counteracts the laws of the AW 
mighty Lord and giver of life. Notwithstanding the quotation from 
Blackftone in this article, we mud think that our penal code is not 
fevere enough againft attempts of this fort in the earlier ftages of im- 
pregnation. We muft add, that paflages of this defcription, when 
not cflentially requifite to perfedt the intelligence upon the fubje&, 
{hould either be entirely fupprefled or difguifed in Latin, This, we 
conceive, would be an " improvement" when the ** addition" is 
neceffary. 

In the account of the patriarch, Abraham, which in other refpe&s 
is much more correct than that of Aaron, there occur two paflages 
which we muft not pafs over unnoticed. The firft, fpeaking of the 
offering up of Ifaac has this ex predion : " the event with all the cir- 
cumftances which attended it is well known." Is not this by much 
too curfory a manner of treating this memorable type of the great 
facrifice x>f the Son of God, the Saviour of the world ? How is it that 
fuch principal points of the Chriftian faith are not found in their 
proper places ? We venture to affert, that this and the brief biftory 
of Aaron, are neither of them complete without them. We would 
not anfwer ourfelves by furmifing that the writer's belief perhaps 
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does not Comprehend typical cannecli*n y becaufe individual belief ha s 
nothing to do with a book of this fort compiled for the purpofe of 
general reference. The fecond* paflage we advert to runs thus:— 
u According to the Arabians, who have given us a hiftory of Abra- 
ham very different from that of the Bible, he was the fon of Azar, and 
grandfon of Zerah ; and the eaftern heathens have a long tradition 
concerning Abraham's life, which differ* very much from that of Mo- 
fes." In what ? and why ? is the natural queftion ; but this we are 
not told. It is fufficient for the reader to know that there'are ac- 
counts differing very much from thofc of facred writ. To have con- 
tradicted authoritatively fuch accounts, would have been overthrowing 
the imprefcriptible rights of doubt. This biographical article ap- 
proximates alfo very near to the fame in the Encyclopaedia Britannica; 
but the improvement is the " addition" of thefe two accounts very dif- 
ferent from that of the Bible. 

Under the word " Abridgment,*' we meet with a finking inftance 
of the new mode of applying quotation in Dictionaries of this cha- 
racter. 

It Has been thought neceflary to bring the fubjeft of miracles for- 
ward, in order to produce an inftance of the compreflion of 400 pages 
written upon this fubjed into 38 lines ; but why fliould the dodnne 
of miracles be made ufe of for this purpofe ? becaufe it gives th£ 
Editor an opportunity to introduce the fubftance of Mr. Hume's fenti- 
merrts on that head more conveniently ; but to do this, it is neceffary . 
to keep up fome exterior of impartiality. Dr. Campbel's refutation 
of Mr. H. is in like manner comprefled, and the Dodlor reprefented 
as making ufe of the word " violation" for the interference of Jefus 
Chrift in controuling the powers of nature, and making thefti obe- 
dient to his will. To divert the inquirer from referring to Hume, in 
order to judge of the propriety of this abridgment, we will prefume 
to recommend a fmall duodecimo which requires no abridgment — 
Dr. Home's Letters on Infidelity, where all that Hume could objeft 
is anfwered as fully as by Dr. Campbel. The improvement in this 
article of the incorporated edition, is the t( addition" of abridged ex- 
trads on the miracles from Hume, the Atheift, and Dr. Campbel, a 
Diffenting Divine. We cannot but feel much apprehenfion for the 
liability of the inexperienced inquirer's principles, when we perceive 
Hume fo conftantly referred to under the appellation of the " acute 
Mr. Hume," as in the article of abftradion, which in this edition is 
" improved" by more copious " additions" of Mr. Hume's reafon- 
ing ; had the Xtxmfubtle in (lead of acute been attached to this Atheift, 
•we think he had been more impartially characterized. 

We now come to a fubjecl: which brings the principles of this 
Encyclopaedia ftill nearer to our view, and (hews mod clearly that 
this ( * new work" is a new vehicle of infidelity. 

The word " Accommodation" furni flies us with abundant proof of 
this ; by a very fingular application of this principle in theology, the 
prophecies are made to have no immediate reference to our Lord 
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Jefus Chrift. The quotations in the New Teflament from the Old, 
are reprcfented to have been " cafually' ufed by the writers of the for- 
mer, and not with a defign toafleit " that the occafion was, in the view 
of the author of the words." The law of circumcifion, the tabernacle, 
and the brazen ferpent are faid to have been accommodated by Mofes, 
from the Egyptian cuftoms, to the purpofes of Judaifm. A long 
quotation from an infidel Dutch profeilor is then added, in which 
we are told, that Chrift, in his doctrines, manifested an intended 
condefcenfion to the ignorance, imbecility, and piejudices of his 
hearers: that he made ufe of arguments " coinciding'* with the po- 
pular notions and national prejudices of thofe whom he taught: 
that he did not think proper to reform many errors in religion, 
becaufe he might have unncceflarily irritated the minds of his 
hearers, and rendered them averfe to his inftmclions: that " the 
apoftles followed his example and accommodated their doctrines 
with the popular notions of demons and demoniacs, and the devil 
as inftigating mankind to fin :" that the exijlence of the devil is 
utterly incmjifent with the perfections and wifdom of God and the 
jfrec and u.oral agency of man : that what the apoftles Peter and 
Jude have faid about evil fpirits is apocryphal : that St. Joha's ac- 
count of the Pool of Bethcfda is an erroneous notion of his country- 
men, to which he accommodated himfelf : that in the parable of La- 
zarus, ChrinVs defcription of a future ftate of reward and punifb- 
ment, is nearly the fame with the Eiyfian fields and Tartarus : that 
the writers of the New Teflament in their quotations from the Old 
complied with the injudicious cuftom of the Jews, in fuppofing that 
there was a hidden and myfterious fenfe referring to the Mefliah and 
his kingdom, becaufe they were fond of allegory \ and that therefore 
thefe quotations arc ufed in a fenfe very different from their. primi-~ 
tivc fignification : that the diftinctions which St. Paul (Gal. ch iv. 
V. 24} draws between the fon of the bondwoman and the fon of the 
freewoman are puerile allegories : that the exiftence and power of the 
devil conftirute no article of Chriftianity : that the belief of fuch a 
being fills ihefuperjlitious with vain terrors, but does not tend to^r$- 
mote the purpofes of the gfpel 9 and is no effential of it. — Then thefe 
notable qucftiorvs follow : k< May we not believe the Chriftian doc- 
trine of a future ftate of retribution without acquiefcing in the no- 
tions of the Jews concerning Paradife and Gekenna?"' (hell) ; and 
*' may we not cultivate a. firm hope of the refurrection of the dead by 
Chrift, without believing that the archangel will found a trumpet to 
awaken us from the flcep of death ? Is it neceilary to our belief, 
that Jefus is the (.A if} of God\ that we refer to him all the allegories 
and types of the Jcvifh doctors and converts?" Any one certainly 
may fo hope, may fo believe; but fuch belief and hope have neither 
of them foundation in Chrift, Qr in his gofpel. Laftly, we are told, 
that this accommodation in the doftrines of Our Saviour and his 
apoftles to the prejudices of the people, did not at all affect the de~ 
fign, or the effential truths of the gofpel \ but that it is a principle 
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of great importance to the explanation of the gofpcl. Now we will 
a(k the Chriftian believer whether he ever met wiih a dodlrine that 
more plainly calls fcripture, fable? Whether it can be declared in 
more direct terms, that God gave.witncfs to a lie ? and that the holy 
fpirit encouraged the infirmities of men in order to make them more 
pure? That our Blefled Lord did not " come \ofutfil the fcriptures," 
to " bring life and immortality to light," but was " a deceiver," as 
fome of the Jews called him, and kept the minds of men in their 
original darknefs? We will alfo afk, Can any man in his fenfes 
conceive that Chrift would make ufe of a principle to -enforce his 
doctrines, which could thus eafily be applied to the fubverfion of the 
ftrongeft leftimonies, on which his authority rcftcd ? Would he ufe 
a mode of leafoning which would operate more in behalf of his ad- 
Yerfaries than of himfclfr and which at once proves that his excite- 
ments to the practice of his precepts were vifionary impoiltions : for, 
according to the application which this infidel Dutchman makes of 
this principle in theology, the promifes and the prophecies of the Old 
Tcftament, the rewards and puniftiments of the new, retribution and 
refurreclion " all melt away like wax," under the plaftic hand of 
accommodation. Chrift the king, Chrift the/>r/>/?, £hrift the pro-: 
fbet, the teacher, the redeemer, the intercejffbr, is itripped of his 
power, his authority, his wifdom, his love, his mercy; is clothed 
with the garb of mortal artifice, and made " to favour the things 
belonging unto man, more than the things of God." And all this 
long quotation from an infidel, without a line of counteracting proof 
from any author on the other fide of the qucftion ! " What need 
have we for any further witnefs?" YeS; we muft not omit to add, 
that the editor comes forward as foon as M. Van Ecmcri is with- 
drawn, and tells of another Dutch infidel, by name De Vosi but he, 
it feems, 4s but a tame advocate of the caufe, and therefore is not 
quoted, becaufe " he does not carry the hypothecs of accommodation 
fo far, or fo intrepidly controverts received opinions" " Opinions'* 
it 'is infidioufly added, " which the reader of this article iiill not incau^ 
tioufiy rejefi, and without the previous hejitation andfubfequent examina- 
ation which they demand" So, then, with " previous hefitation," 
and with " fubfequent examination," they are to be rejected. Are 
not thefe words, previous and fubfequent, very aukwardly applied 
here ? Is it meant that a perfon fhould hefitate previous to rejecting 
received opinions, and fhould examine them after they are rejected 
by him? The conftruclion of the fentence fcarcely admits any other 
inference. The fuperiority over the incorporated edition, in this 
article, is the " improvement'* which the prefent work receives from 
the ** addition" of this infidel perverfion of one of the principles in 
theology to a purpofe which undermines the whole facred fyftem of 
Chriftian faith. We have feen this principle applied to u widely 
different,- and a much more honourable, purpofe, in vindication of 
the.writers of the gofpel from the charge of irregularity in their cita- 
tions of the Old Teftament ; by which it is proved, that out of 
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fifty texts, there are only four in which (he mod determined Iceptic 
can accufe them of the leaft irregularity. Chandler mentions a de- 
claration of Maimonides, who accounts very fatisfadorily for the 
life of accommodation, and declares " that the Jews did not regard 
the allegorical fenfe as the fcriptural one." It certainly was never 
ufed or underftood to fubftantiate erroneous opinions or falfe afler- 
tions, and doubtlefs placed the correfpondence of the two difpenfa- 
tions in the molt convincing light. 

(To be continued.) 



Sub/lance of the Speech of the Right Honourable Sir William Scott 9 
delivered in the Houfe of Commons , fVednefday, April 7, 1802, 
upon a Motion for Leave to bring in a Bill, relative to the Non- 
refdence of the Clergy, and otber Affairs of the Church. 8vo. 
Pp.58, as. Cobbett and Mol-gan. 1802. 

SIR William Scott has here fully juftified the very high opinion 
which all who had followed him, with an attentive eye, in his 
progrefs through life, had formed of his talents, his knowledge, and 
his principles. This fpeech exhibits a luminous and mafterly expo- 
fit ion of the motives which led to the enactment of the obnoxious 
ftatute of Henry the Eighth, for enforcing clerical refidence, of the 
tyrannical provifions which it contains, of the injuftice of its prin- 
ciple in all times, and of its' peculiar inapplicability to the prefent 
ftate of fociety. The fpeakcr's premifes evidently^ refult from a 
comprehenflve view and a clear knowledge of his fubjed, and his 
inferences are invariably the deductions of a wife and liberal mind ; 
never cramped by the contracted notions of a fpecial pleader, but 
conftantly expanding with the enlarged views of an enlightened ftatcf- 
man. 

Of the motive which ftimulatcd that mod profligate of all princes, 
our Eighth Henry, to perfecute the clergy by this moil oppreffive 
law, we have the following juft account. 

** As to the king, he had other pailions be fide fefentment, to animate 
liim in thefe meafures ; he had two years before began the bafinefs of his 
divorce ; it proceeded much too tardily for the impatience 6i' fuch a lover; 
he had quarrelled with Wolfey on account of the delay, and was deter- 
mined to menace the Pope into a compliance. " The king*' fays Bifhop 
Burnet, *' set the bills forward, and they were agreed to and had the toyal aunt. 
Thehing intended by this to let the Pope see what he could do if he went on to of end 
km, and how willingly his Parliament would concur with him if he went m to ex* 
enmities." 

" Under this ferment of paflion was this flatute conceived." 

It is mod truly obferved that this appeal from the regular jurifdio 
tion of the Bifhop to the common tribunals of the country was as 
unconftitutional as it was oppreffive. 

" It was a violent innovation on the practice of the Church, not only ef 
the Church then exiiting, but upon the general practice of the Chriftian 
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Church, which has confidered matters of this nature as admini fir able in a 
courfe of ecclefiaftical discipline only. Take, for inftance, the matter of 
relidence. The power of enforcing, or difpenfing with refidence, belonged 
dejure commum to the Bilhop. Super residentid faciendd potest ordinarius gra- 
liam Jispensdtive ad tempus facere, prout causa rationabilis id exposcih Such 
was the rule of the Chriltian Church. The oath of vicars, taken at infti- 
tution, which has exifted in this kingdom for fix hundred years, down to 
the prefent hour, is, that they will reside, unless dispensed with by their ordinary. 
In the Reformatio Lcgum, a code drawn up fop- the ufe of the Reformed 
Church of England, by fome of the mofl confiderable perfons of the age, 
both laymen and churchmen, the rule is, that abfence is excufed if the 
party is aimis gravis, mot forum incursiont extenuatus, vel ob quamcunque jus/am 
aliam sausam efiscopo approbamlam. And in faff, the power of difpenfing t 
with relidence continued to be formally exercifed by Cranmer, and other 
eminent prelates of the Reformed Church, down to a very late period* 
notwith (landing the apparent prohibition of this ftatute, as appears from 
the records of (he office of Faculties and from Epifcopal Regifters." 

Having preiTed his objection to this ftatute on the ground of no- ' 
velty, the Ipeaker next urges a (till itronger objection, on the ground 
of its " pradical injuftice and inconvenience." 

" The ftatute enacts that, whoever is wilfully absent from his benefice, (and 
which the - courts of law have interpreted to be the parsonage house of that 
benefice) for one month is liable to a penalty. The courts have of courle fol- 
lowed the ftrieleft conftruction, which as courts of Jaw they were bound to 
do, and they have accordingly determined, (as far as can be inferred from 
the adjudged cafes) that a wilful absence, is that abfence which is not pro* 
duoed by fbme phylical neccllity ; for I cannot find in any adjudged cafe, 
that any caufe of abfence has been allowed, betides thefe three: 1ft, Im- 
prisonment of the body elfewhere. 2dlv, Infirmity of body; and 3dly, 
Want of habitation, or of an ubi in theparim; a plea which, I muft ob- 
ferve, has been in effect difallowed, or at leaft contracted in fome late de- 
terminations, in which it lias not been admitted as a valid defence, unlef* 
it has been at the fame time ihewn, that the Clerk has appropriated his - 
^habitation to the parifli, cy pres, or as near as he could in fome contiguous 
parifti. Thefe* pleas likewile, (all of which are merely phyfica!,) mult be 
proved in an abiblute degree. As to imprifonment of the body, , that is not 
a matter which much admits of plus and minus, but the matter of infirmity 
of body mult be proved to a degree, not merely of difcomfort, but of fome- 
thing approaching to actual peril. With refpect to habitation, I have onljr 
•to mention the late cafe of the Rector of Bow Church ; that clergyman was 
(hewn to be one of the moft exemplary of his time ; it appeared that he 
not only performed, in an ailiduous and edifying manner, the public duties 
-of his church, but in a manner equally affiduous and edifying, the more 
painful, but not Iefs important offices, of private and conftant miniliration 
to the fpjrituai wants of his parimioners. It was admitted on the part of 
the protycution, that on thele very accounts he was felected for the pur- 
pose of (hewing, that no merit could excufe.the legal guilt of non-reiidences 
lor true ft was, that he was legally a non-refident, living not in the parifti 

a Church, but in the no diftant parifh of Saint Andrew's, Holborn; 
er thefe circ urn fiances, that the proper paribnage boufe was»f fuck 
^imenfions, that the only ground floor room was converted into a 
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fhop. Any enlargement of the houfc was hopelefs, not only from the ob- 
itruciionsof the Statute of Mormain, but from the excehlve value of ground, 
in that highly commercial part of this capital. Under this reprefentation 
Ihe jury were infiructcd, and properly inftruclcd by the learned and noble 
judge, to conlider whether this habitation, incommodious and uncomfort- 
able as it might be, was not yet one in which a clergyman, fubmitting to 
a painful neceflity, might contrive to live, and the jury found for the full 
penalties againii the defendant. I mention this cafe to flievv the degree in 
which even these legal pleas muit be fubftautiated." 

A more atrocious cafe than this never difjraced the records of our 
courts af law. Sir W. Scott has truly defcribed the conduct and 
character of the worthy Re6tor of Bow, Mr. Van Mildert ; and the 
Archbifhop of Canterbury, who fpoke to the fame eflFed on the trial, 
a&ed on that occafion in a manner that reflected the higheft honour on 
him; and fhewed htm to be eminently qualified for the elevated 
fituation which he fills. Sir William obferves, that in actions on 
tljis ftatute the plea of moral neccflit,y has never been received, in a 
Jingle inftancc, fince the law was framed. Having thus ftrongly 
oppofed the general policy of the aft, he next, with equal force and' 
fuccefs, attacks its fpecific provifions. 

" The provilion made for carrying all its other provifions into eflfeel, is 
by means of the common informer. Of that perfonage I {hall take care to 
fpeak with all due caution, becaufe I perceive, that although he is a very 
abhorred man, when he is blowing up a confpiracy againft the State — not 
very gracious when he is enforcing a tax — yet that he is received with fome 
degree of kind acceptation, when he betakes himfelf to the employment of 

privateering upon the Church : all, therefore, that I (hall venture 10 fay of 
him, is, that it appears to be but a clumly fort of policy at belt, to make 
the avarice of mankind the grand inftrument of religious and moral reform* 
ation. But, fiippohng it ever fo decent a thing to dethrone the.Bi/hop, 
and to put the common informer in his place, look at the penalties with 
which he is armed! — perfectly ruinous to the majority of the clergy at the 
time, anc' in that refpedt directly contrary to every principle of our happy 
conftitutron — ten pounds- for a month's abfence! By the I'alor Bcncficiorum, 
made five years after the palling this ftatute, a very large proportion of the 
cures in this kingdom, were under ten pounds a year in value; lb that the 
great body of the clergy were put into this Hate, that if they flept out of 

' their parlonage-houfe, for one day above a month, they were deprived of 
alt fubiiftence for above twelve months following. 

" What was the grand objed to befecured to the publick, bv this unna- 
tural change of the eccleliaftical conftitution, bearing ib hard upon the con- 
venience of individuals ? Is it a canonical refidence ? By no means. What 
is a canonical reiidence? not merely residentia /larochzalis, but personalis «m#- 
stratio like wife — residere injiaroihia, et deservire in ecclesid. Such is the gene- 

•ral language of the canon law, and mere bodily prefence in a pariih is no 

• fafficient defence, in the eccleliaftical fuit, for non-reiidence, if it is (hewn 
that the Clerk has not likewiib performed the duties which ought to accom- 
pany it. But this ftatute takes the bodily prefence, independent of the 
pergonal miniftration — the corpus sinc k pemre — upon the preemption, which, 

•the experience of the world proves, will often fail, that the man whW.k 
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(Compelled to be upon the fpot, will perform every fhirig for which he is 
compeJled<to be upon that (pot. If a man does but deep in his parfonage 
bed, he may deep there from month's end to month's* .end ; he may live* 
ip die moll flovenly di (regard, or in the mod infolent defiance, of every obli- 
gation of duty ; and yet, as far as this ftatute reaches him, he may go ut- 
terly unwhipt of publick juftice. The refidence, which this ftatute fe-' 
cures to the publick, may be a parim nuifance, and a parifh fcandal, and' 
nothing better/ 4 

The other parts of the ftatute, impoGng reftrictions of an agri- 
cultural nature, are {hewn to be abAird, and oppreffive, in this age,, 
even if admitted, for argument's fake, to have been otherwife at the' 
time when it was enacted, 

" But what above all creates a neceffity for new moulding this ftatat*. 
is, the extreme depauperated irate of many of the chnrches and parochial 
clergy of this kingdom. The ftatute makes one uniform demand of .uai» 
verlal refidence; under one uniform penally; and . univserfal refidence can*! 
not be had, without univerfal competency. I/. all the benefices in the kiug*> 
dom were equal and competent, an equal obligation, enforced By an, 
equal penalty, might be applied to them all unlverfahj. But the facl Is. 
that the inequality is great, and has greatly increafed fince the paffing of 
this ad; fince it is certain, that if many benefices have Increafed in value* 
many have been comparatively depauperated by the Reformation .* ' ' 

Sir William then goes on to explain the caufe of the impoverished 
ftate of the Church, by the enormous plunder of ecclefiafticai pro- 
perty at the period of the Reformation. Iniquity was then heaped 
upen iniquity ; the church revenues were fir ft illegally transferred to 
the Crown; and then, as illegally, given by the Crown to the fa- 
vourites of the Prince, without impofing upon the grantees the fame 
obligations to which the ecclefiafticai holders of thofe revenues were 
fubje&. The obligations were, indeed, irnpofed in words, but, by 
fome legal quibble or other, they have, in procefs of time, been 
annulled, and have long fince ceafed to exirc. Every honeft man 
will cordially join Lord Bacon in the wifh which he exprefted on this 
fubjed. 

" I doubt not, but that every good roan wiflies that at our diflblution* 
their land and tithes, and churches, had been bellowed rather for the ad- 
vancement of the Church, to a better maintenance of a labouring, deferv*-. 
mg miniftry, relief of the poor, and other fuch good ufes, (as have in them 
a character of the good wifhes of thofe who lirft dedicated t^hem to God) 
than conferred, with fuch a prodigal difpcnfalion, on thofe who flood ready 
to devour what was fandtified/ — The latter thus — ' It were to be wifhed, 
that impropriations were returned to the Church, as the mo£ natural and 
proper endowments. In mine own opinion and fenfe, I rauft confefs, (I 
fpeak it with all reverence) all the Parliament! since the, 27th and 3 1st tf Hen* 
ryWM, which gave away the impropriations t seem to me to stand, in a sort, eh*. 
noxious to God in conscience to do somewhat for the Church, and to hring the /uttri; 
mono thereof bach to a due competency — May I prefume with all humility to 
4feprefs thefe memorable words upon the recollection of the houfol. Till 
no. jclviii. vol.' xii. O - that 
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that is don*, which .lord Bacon (ays, * mgk in tie amcUm cfFarlsmnent 
to he dene/ all legislative provifioui, I fat* can be mete tejBpocacy pallia- 
tive and no better. 1 * 

We cannot here refrain from congratulating the country upon the 
determination of the prefent minifter, recently avowed in the fcfaufc 
ofCocprnans, to relieve /Ar unfaenen of Parliament oj* this fufrje > &; 
and as Lord Grrnviilb hat alio declared that a plan for mel'orariflg 
the condition of the clergy was not only conceived but actually ar- 
ranged, and nearly completed, during the late administration, theje 
can be little doubt that it will be ready for execution at an earl/ 
' period of the firft feffion of the new parliament. It is but common 
juftice, meanwhile, to Mr. Addington, to obferve, that a firmer 
friend to the eftsblilhed Church, and a more zealous fupporter of ita 
genuine dodrines, and pure difcipiine, is not to be found within its 
pale. By directing his attention to thefe obje£b, and by exercifing 
the influence and authority Which he poffefles for carrying them into 
effect, he wiU raife his chara&er in the estimation of " every good 
man," and acquire more folid and more laftiog honours than any 
Which brafs or marble can beftow* 

From the reign of the grand plunderer of the Church to that of 
Queen Anne, to the disgrace of the country be it faid, nothing was 
don? to improve the fituation of our Clergy. 

" This (und* (eftabliraed by Queen Anne) " has now been in operation 
for near a century, under the administration of a Board compofed of pcr- 
fbns of high Aation, both in church and ftate. The number of livings re- 
turned, certified to this Board and to the Exchequer, were not exceeding 
Per aiumm. Uvingu 

£10 - - 1071 

20 1467 

30 11*26 

40 10V9 

50 - - - 844 

Total Livings under £50 per annum 5597 

" Since the firft returns, many hundred cures have been returned as of 
finall value, fame not more than twenty or fortv millings— fo that there 
feeing tboutjfcvea thoufand (even hundred and odd livings in the kingdom, 
fltbout Oil* moiety of the whole were under fifty pounds a-year, and *pon 
SUi average hfs than twenty-three pounds a-year. Private benelaclions and 
accidental improvements have aided the operation of this charity ; the two 
loweft dafles have all received an aclual augmentation from it; and a 
third ckfs is now receiving the fame benefit. But by a paper from the 
Jecretary of that Board, which I bqld in my hand, it appears, that * if 
We compute the number of livings under 507. per annum to be as above 
about fix thoufand, a moiety of which were actually under 30/. per annum; 
and rf we reckon that they have been Jjnce improved by the governors* 
and by other m e ans, - upon ah average t*» thirds, which- is m m y lHeudwL 
kwaace indeed, it follows that there are now fix thoufand livings in Eogbrikt 
and Wales, that do not exceed upon an average 85/. per annum, and that 
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•very great proportion of them' are, at this time, not 30/. per annum, 
and rotpro g r eJfr te l y' from 5W -to #»/;< and from 40J. to 50//*' • 

?ome indecent and impertinent mifreprefentations of Sir John Sin- 
clair 4etpe£Kng| T tfi<£ management ofQfteen Anne** bounty, *ati tfhich 
norfxind rn any country was ever better managed, are here very pro- 
perty .noticed 4nd corrected. We have heard fo many of ourfturdy 
reformers, 'our : modern Quidnuncs, preach up the neceffity ottptal- 
/sr*£ livings, afc a fovereign remedy for the crying evil of ecdeJtaftical 
povett^thst, long as our extrafts have already been, pc cannot re- 
frain from laying before our readers the very pertinent and forcible 
obfeVvJftfons of Sir William Scott upon that topic. 

" To (jhe mifchiefc arifing from the extreme poverty of maqy parochial 
benefices, I have heard it fuggefted in tlais noufe as a cure, that then* 
flibufd be an equalization. Lquality is in thefe days the grand panacea 
fat atf diforders. 'Unfortunately, befides twenty other objections, arifing 
from* Ac general interefts of the civil and religious policy of the country, 
there are two obje&iont that feem to difpofe of it completely: one i*, that 
it eouW not be effected' without a mod enormous plunder otthd laity; and 
the other, that if done, it would not aftfwer the purpofo for Which it is 
intended. In thefirft place, advowfon*, though ariginaUy perhaps mere 
trafts, are now become lay fees* They are bought and. k>\& and are lay 
property, juft as much as any other tenements or herejita roajtf %j . And 
they are not merely lay property in law, but a very large proportipn of 
them is fo \\ifact\ for of the eleven thoufand fix hundred and odd livings 
in tfcis kingdom, two thoufand five hundred may be in eccIeGaftkal patron- 
age, the' reft, (exclufive of thofe which belong to the Crown, amounting 
to* near eleven hundred,) either belong to various lay corporations {for 
even colleges are (hch,) or to lay individuals, who alone poflefs near fix 
thoufand of the whole number. Now, Sir, in this ftate of things, I denre 
to aflc, upon what ground I can be called upon to give up halfthe living* 
the advowfon of which I have purchased, upon a price relative to its value, 
in order that; that moiety may be transferred to improve another living, 
belonging to another patron, who has paid nothing for that moiety, and 
who has no other title to it, bat that he happens to poflefs the advowfon of 
a fmaller living? I fee no ground, except fuch an one as would juftify 
the legtflaittre in taking away half of any other eftate I had purchased, in 
order to give it to my neighbour, becauie he happened to have left. Let 
gentlemen confider the efted of fuch fpeculations ! In the next place, fup- 
pofe 9 , that this was accomplifhed, in a way confident with the rights of 
property, 'What would follow ? Equalize all the clergy, and ydu in effect 
degrade them all, for it is the rrofleft of alt mifiakes, that %Hrp*mhM 
Church of England is amply endowed. It is demonftrafcd by a very exadfc 
inquirer upon mefe fubje&s, Mr. Cove,* that if even all the preferments^ 
Of every fpecies, belonging to the Church of England, were moulded into 
ofie common mafis ; and thence distributed— if the venerable mbrfck of tha 
hierarchy was difibtved, (a matter not to be efle&ed without * convttffioil 
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* '£ee for ah Recount of the very intereiting pamphlet of Mr. Cove Tfl* 
AwT^JaCoaiN Review, vol. 8, p. 283. 
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and laceration of the civil (late of the country, of which no man can fore* 

tel the confequences) and its funds parcelled out amongll the parochial 
clergy, the* maximum of an Englilh benefice would be not more than 167/. 
a year— an' income by no means adequate in the prefent Hate of the world* 
to the demands which fociety makes upon that profeflion in point of edu- 
cation, of attainments, of manners, ot general appearance in life. As the 
revenues at preient are diltributed, the clergy, as a profeflion, find an 
eafy and independent acceis to every gradation of fociety, and maintain a 
fair equality, as they ought to do, with the other liberal profeflions; and 
the elevation of the higheft ranks give fo met lung of a dignity to the low* 
eft: aUer the mode of difiribution, and you run the ritk of producing a 
body of clergy, resembling only the lower orders of fociety, in their con- 
version, in their manners, and their habits; and it is well, if they are 
not infected by a popular fondnefs, for fome or other fpecies of a grofs, a 
factious, and a fanatical religion." 

We recommend to the particular attention of the admirers of 
Dr. Adam Smith, the remarks of Sir William Scott, on that wri- 
ter's opinion as to the comparative (rate of the Englifh and Scotch 
clergy. We are not more difpofed than Sir William to give *' an 
unlimited fubfeription to the opinions" of that Scotch cconomift; we 
think they have done much mifchief already j and that they are likely 
to do much more. 

. Having fully eftabliflied his main point, by expofing the defects of 
the ftatute, in fo clear a point of view, as to convince every man of 
the abfolute neceflity of revifing, and as to convince us of the expe- 
diency of totally repealing it, Sir William concludes one of the moft 
able jjpeeches that has been ever delivered in parliament, by explain- 
ing Ae principles which fliould govern the legislature in framing new 
tejgulations for the condufl of the clergy on thofe points on which 
they are nqw fubjed to legal reftricSHons, at once harfii, oppreffive, 
impolitic, and unjuft. He propofes to veft a difcretionary power, to 
a certain defined extent, in the bifhops. And, indeed, where elfc, 
withovt a palpable violation of all the principles of ecclefiaftical difci- 
pline, and a direct departure from the primitive cuftoms of theChrif- 
* tian Church,* can fuch difcretion be vefted f Of late years, it is 
lamentable to fee, what perfevering efforts have been made to render 
epifcopal authority ineffective, and even to bring it into contempt* 
Who can hear, without a mixture of furprize and indignation, that 
*' there is hardly one aft of difcipline which a bifhop can execute 
upon his clergy (if it is at all refilled) but at the ex pence, and the 
vexation, and hazard of alawfuit?" Should this evil, for it is an 
jevii of the firft magnitude, and pregnant with the moft dangerous 
confequences, be fuffered to exift, when a remedy is fo eafily to ba 



. * "*Noik 'iis very, certain* that this was the practice of thofe day*, and 
that by the rules of difupline then obtaining the bifhop had the iole ma- 
fiBgeaMStof all ecclefiaitical bufinefs." 

Birmet's Consideration of a passage in Tcrtulliam. 

applied? 
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applied ? Ever y fchifmatic in the country, every enemy to our efta- 
bhfhments in church and ftate (which are inseparably conne&cd) 
will probably anfwer the queftion in the affirmative; — but the King 
and his parliament will, no doubt, without hefitation exclaim, God 
forbid! 

'* The con ft itu lion, in theory, fuppofes the governors of the Church to 
have all necel far v powers; but they are powers which can hard!) be deem- 
ed to exift to any praclicabie eflfe6t. Give the governors of the Church, 
not new and unknown powers, but prompt and commodious means of ap- 
plying thofe thsy have, an awful refponiibility will immediately arife; they 
will feci, that the expectation of the publick is upon them; that the pub- 
lick requires that the powers (o given shall be nsed, and used fat the purpofes 
for which given. If they are not usfd, or not so used, it may give rife to 4 
ful pic ion (which God avert), that the epifcopal government of the churchy 
high and facred as its origin may be, is, in the present ftate of manners, 
lets favourably adapted to the care of its intereits and duties, than the 
civil conilitution of the country had hitherto fuppofed." 

While the power to enforce a rigid difcharge of ecclefiaftlcal duties 
is thus propofed to be vefteX> where alone it can, wfth* propriety and 
fafety, be vefted, Sir William, moft judicioufly and moft wifely, ob- 
ferved that fuch power fhould be exercifed u w.th as little vexatiori 
to its objedh, as is confident with its efficacy, without any unnecef- 
fary harfhnefs or reftraint, flill lefs with difrepeft and degradation ; 
with all decent attention to the fituation of the order in the (rate, and 
$0 the perfonal convenience of individuals," Unqueftionably it fhould 
be fo exercifed ; and if, on the epifcopal bench-, there fhould be any 
one who has parted the whole of his life within the walls of a college, 
and who has been confequently accuftomed to a rigid enforcement -of 
fcholaftic difcipline, he will, no doubt, perceive the neceflity of 
changing his manners with his fituation; of adapting his ideas and 
his cdndudt to his rank and authority; and of converting the fullen 
morofenefs of a reclufe into the mollified dignity of a prelate. Wilh 
Sir William's very juft conceptions of the importance of thc^ clerical 
order, and of the principle which fhould influence the Iegf r&tiire in 
prescribing rules for their conduct, we fhall conclude our account of 
a fpeech, from which we have derived, as we have no doubt will be 
the cafe with every one who reads it, the higheft gratification.— It is 
replete with valuable information, and with important comments. — 
It befpeaks a manly and dignified mind, di reeled by enlarged and env 
lightened principles ; — a mind, which, had it been left uncontrolled 
by the limits of the contracted fphere in which, on the prefeht oc- 
cafion, it was called upon to acl, would have prefented a fyftem of 
clerical regulation, that would have placed the Church and its cler- 
gy, on that high ground on which it is effential to the good of re- 
ligion, and the confequent welfare of the community, that they 
ftoufd always ftand. As it is, however, the prefent bill, if fuffered 
.to pafs into a law, will do much towards the removal of an evil, the 
exiftence of which Is difgraccful to the country ; — and all who feel 
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an intneft in maintaining the doarines and the difcipltoe of the pri- 
mitive cbwck, as eftablSbtd in alt its purity, ia thafe realms, rouft 
entertain a dce?>%ife of gratitude to a gentlemen who has £o ably 
and fefeeaiouiy fappofted its tncerefts, 1 and defended its Tights. 

** In this counti i\ k i* an eminent order of the ftate ; it has always flood 
by the (tate with nrnnefs, and in no times more meritorioufly than in the 
prefent. The individuals are, in a large proportion of them A men of learn- 
ed, and many of them of elegant education. Literature, both ulefuf and 
ornamental, h^s been in no country ib la.gely indebted to its clergy. Many 
of them are taken from among the bed and mod refpected families of our 
country; and it is on all accounts, religious, moral, and political, anx- 
ioully to be wifhed, that the families of our gentry mould continue to fup- 
ply a large proportion of nur clergy. Such men are not the fubjects of an 
extreme and oyeriirained/legifiafion. Something mud be trailed to their 
own fenfe of duty; fomething allowed to their perfonal convenience. They 
are to be governed, it is true, but lenibus imperii s t by an authority effica- 
cious in its refufts, but mild in its forms and jufr in its indulgences. May 
I add, that whilft we have feen, in other countries, Chriftianity fuflering 
in the perform of the oppreflfed clergy, it impofes a peculiar obligation 
upon us, to treat oar own with kindnei's an£*efpect, and to beware of de- 
grading religion, by an apparent degradation of its minifters. If there has 
been an undue laxity in this matter, let the legiilature fignify firmly, that 
they (hould generally repaii to the : r benefices; but not as men ftigmattfed 
and relegated— carrying" their rek-ntments to their folitudes — and from 
whom, after unkind treatment, a cheartul and ardent performance of duty 
can hardly be expected. Surely, Sir, it is upon fuch fubjects, more than 
any others, that one ounce of fweet spontaneous duty, is worth whole 
pounds of compelled performance. n 



DIVINITY. 

A Sermon preached at Hendm, in the county of Middlesex, on Sundays the I ith and 

21*^ December 1800, after his Majesty's Proclamation, recommending axo- 

mm)^ t nd frugality in the use of every species of grain, had, been read. By 

- Charles Barton, B. D. Fellow of Corpus Chriiti College, Oxford, and 

Curate of Hendon. gvo. Pp.16. Rivingtons. 1,800. 

THIS' fenfible and judicious fermon, although the immediate occtfion of 
it is happily for the prefent fuperfeded, contains wife remarks and 
found advice, which may at all times be ufeful. We have no fcraple in 
fupporting our opinion by the following extrad : (p. 13.) 

'' The great profpeiity of the country appears to have had the feme ill 
eflfeG upon the morals of the nation, as individual profperity has upen the 
snore]* of individuals, Jt has brought on a general irreligious turn of mind. 
We have caft off our dependence upon him (God), and have learnt to de- 
pend upon ourfelves. His temples are almofT deferted, his name blaf- 
phemed, his word treated with indifference, his fuperintendance over the 
affairs of this world derided by multitudes, his very exiflence by many 
doubted, and by fome denied* Thus the foundation of all moral oblige* 
* i * tkm 
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tion it taken away, and every (import of virtue is deftroyed. We live 
* without Gocfc nt the' world,' and our mnfcd, iirtaott inftaoces, corre- 
fptoidtwith-tbik^inisappy wanl of * idigwis principle. To enumerate 

tk^Cn C I !f T 1»>^ < ini - __...f.J - — -J 1 L.-» _ * <* - 1 L/l. Das 4- iL^a< 




TwoSamons, preached at Dominica, on the llth and IS/* of April, 1800; aW 
officially noticed by his Majest/s Privy Council in that Tsfand* To which b 

.- " added> an Appendix, containing Minutes cftkrse Triah which occurred at R* 
seam in the Spring of the preceding Year ; together vviin Remarks and Strictures* 
oil the issue of those Triah, as welt as on the Stave Trade, and the condition of 
, Slaves in general in our West-Indian Colonies. By the Rev. C. Peters, A. 
M. Follow of Queen's College, Oxford, and late Rector of St. George's 
and Rf feau, in the itlaud of Dominica. Pp. 82. 3s. Hatchard. 1802* 

THAT two fuch fermons as thefe mould ever have been preached, by 
a sensible clergyman, in a Britifh colony, is, to as, matter ot no fmall fur- 
prife ; but that the preaching of two fuch fermons mould afterwards be 
vindicated by a sensible clergyman is matter of Hill greater aftoniflnnent, — 
" At a Meeting of his Majeftv's Privy Council," held in .the Council Cham- 
ber, at Dominica, on the 1 5th of April, 1800, " the Commander in chief 
Hated to the Board, that information had been communicated to him by 
fandry refpectable inhabitants in the ifland, that two fermons had been 
preached on Good Friday and Eafter Sunday, by the Rev. Mr. Peters, of a 
nature and tendency the moft alarming and dangerous, and fuch as to 
threaten the fubveriion and deftruclion of the colony/ 5 With this fenti- 
ment refpe&ing thefe lermons we perfedly coincide. We fincerely be* 
lieve the writer to be a well-meaning man ; but we have too often had to 
regret the deeds of well-meaning men, when their well meaning has been un- 
accompanied by a due proportion of judgment. Thefe dilcourfes, on the 
following words — " Matters, give unto your fervants that which is juft 
and equal, knowing that ye alfo have a Mailer in Heaven, Cotes, ch. iv, 
ver. 1," were delivered to a mixed congregation of planters and flaves; 
and, however neceifary it might be to remind and inform matters of tyeir 
refpeclive duties, preternatural knowledge was certainly not requifite to 
point out the impropriety of doing this in the prefence of their menials, 
particularly when it is confidered that thofe menials were of the loweft 
gradation of humanity, and wholly incompetent to comprehend the drift 
of the preacher. — The fophiftry contained in thefe fermons is imbecile and 
contemptible; and, were it neceifary, we could quote pailages, indilcri* 
miuately, fromalmoft ally of the pages in proof of the ailertion, that their 
. fentiments and tendency are " alarming and dangerous, and fuch as to 
threaten the fubveriion and definition of the colony" where they were 
preached. — The writer is a warm ftickler for the abolition of the Slave 
T^ade, and the iaftanees of cruelty and tnjuliice which he relates would 
form admirable epifbde* in a fpeech of Mr. WUberforce, to whole inspec- 
tion tbey have been fubmitted. 
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LAW. 

A full Report of the Proceedings on the second Trial, in the cause Kerslake against 
' Sage and others, directors of the Westminster Life Insurance Office : including 
the Evidence and Opinions of Drs. Carmichael Smith, Crichton, If^illich, Rey- 
nolds, Latham, and Blanc, on cases of Pulmonary Consumption : Faithfully 
taken in short hand. With an appendix of documents. Pp. 131. Row. 
1802. 

THE iffueof this trjal, which relates to Lift Insurances, with a ftatement 
of its nature, are of confiderable importance to the public. The 
declaration on behalf of the plaintiff dated, 

" That a policy of infurance was entered into, on the 2 1st day. of March, 
1799, whereby the fura of three hundred and fixty pounds .was in Cured on 
the life of John Rob on, then warranted in good health, and not exceeding 
the age of twenty three years, and oPthe description fet forth in a certifi- 
cate or declaration, figned bv one Edward Howard on behalf of the plain- 
tiff, on the faid 21ft day of March: — And after averring — 

" That the faid John Robfon, at the time of the making the said insurance, 
was in good health— AhsX he afterwards — to wit — on the 1 3th day of Decem- 
ber, 1799, departed this life— and that plaintiff was iuterefted in his life 
to the amount of three hundred and iixty pounds, &c. M 

" To this declaration the defendants had pleaded— lft. That the faid 
tofin Robfon, at the time of the making the said insurance, was not in good health. 

" 2ndly. That he did not die in manner and form as alledged by the 
plaintiff, 

4t 3dly. That the averment, contained in the /aid certificate or declara- 
tion figned by Edward Howard on behalf of the faid plaintiff—' that the 
faid John Robfon was not afflicled with any diforder tending to the fhort- 
ening of life* was untrue. 

« 4th ly. That the faid John Robfon, at the time of the making the faid 
infurance, was afflicted with a disorder tending to the shortening of life — that is to 
fay — a pulmonary consumption — and, 

u 5thly. That the laid policy of infurance was obtained by imposition and 
fraud. 

* u On the firft and fecond of thefe pleas the plaintiff had joined iffue, and 
to the third, fourth, and fifth had replied — 

" That the averment, contained m the certificate or declaration figned 
by Edward Howard as aforefaid, was not untrue : — 

" That the faid John Robfon, at the time of the figning the faid certifi- 
cate or declaration, was not afflidted with any diforder tending to the fhort- 
ening of life — and 

u That the faid policy of infurance was not obtained by impofition or 
fraud, and thereupon iflue had been joined. 

" The defendants had admitted the due execution of the policy — the 
age of the life infured — and the intereft of the plaintiff therein. The only 
queftions, therefore, for the jury to try were — firft, on the warranty— viz. 
Whether Robfon at the time the policy was effected was or was not in 
good health — and fecondly, Whether any fraud had been praclifed on the 
office." 

in (he courfe of the trial, it appeared that Robfon, previoufly to the po- 
licy 
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hey of infurance on his life having been etife&ed, had been, at different 
periods, afflicted with a haemo.rhage from the Jungs; that he was then* 
however, in a fiate of good health — i. e. enjoying " the abteuce of difeafe;" 
bat that, fome months after, by irregularity and intemperance, he brought 
on a consumption which terminated his life. — It was contended, by the plain- 
tiff, that, though the confutation of Robfon was disposed to con umption, 
he was not in a ftate of com umption at the time when the pulicy was ef- 
fected; and lhat, therefbie, he had a right to recover. 

The juiy being of opinion that " Rob on was in good health, at the 
time of making this infurance/' and that " no fraud or impoiition was 
praclifed on the office," " found a verdict for the plaintiff, for three hun- * 
dred and fixty pounds, the fum infured by the po.icy." 

" Warranties of health have, in all cales, been held to be abfolute; and 
could they [the defendants] have eftablifbed the facl— that Mr. Robfon had 
about him, at the time the policy was effected, any latent difeafe, tending 
to the ilioi tening of life, even though fuch difeafe had never afterwards 
appeared, and he had been killed by a fall fom his horfe, or other acci- 
dental violence, yet would they have avoided the payment of the fum 
infured." . 



POLITICS. 

— ^^■^^—~ 

Letters on the Dead; or Epistles from the Statesmen of former Days to those of tit 
present hour. Part Ii. Svo. Pp.42. Is. 6d. Stockdale- 1802. 

THE firft of the:e Letters on the dead was reviewed in our number for 
December laft; when we complained of fbme hai(h terms which we 
conceived to be applied' to thofe noblemen and gentlemen who had op- 
posed the peace. But we were happy to learn, rom a very polite letter 
which we after watds received from theauthb., (a gentleman whole name 
and character are well known to us, and whole refpectability is equal to 
his talents) that we had miiconceived the callage to which we adverted. 
The words, as, indeed, the author candidly admits, authorized bur con* 
ftruclion of them; but as every writer has an undoubted right to explain 
either the fenfe in which he intended to ufe particular expreflions, or the 
meaning which he ariigned to pa.ticular pailages, it becomes a duty in us 
to declare, that the ground of our complaint is wholly removed. The . 
author applied his ceniures, not " to tho'e refpeclable and dignified or- 
naments of the Britilli Senate, Lords Spen er, Grenvile, &c." but merely 
" to the (hallow half-informed coffre-hou'e politicians, who criticife with- 
out judgment, and judge without knowledge, on the conducl and princi- 
ples of all parties." 

This fecond part contains, befides a preface, a letter from the Right 
Hon. Jofeph Addifon, to the Right Hon. Henry Addington ; of the latter 
of which minifters the author 1 peaks in the folio wing terms : 
* " In the prefent premier, to the fame mildnefs of dilpofition, and equal 
literary acquirements with his aerial correspondent, are joined that lati- 
tude of mind, which alone could have emboldened him to afliime the re' ^s 
of government at the very critical period when they were offered to his 
•fliimption ; and a degree of calm and dignified oratory, which, diifo, mg 

only 
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only from that of his great predeceffbr, in preferving a tone, probably not 
quite fo pre-eminently commanding; — and, pet haps, a little' too apologetic 
to its queftioners ; — has yet enabled him fo well to fupport his friends, and 
filence his oppoiers, in the houfe, as to enfure the confequent fuccefs of 
all his meafures ; and withal, to " bear his faculties so meekly? to exercife 
his high and potent functions with that " modest splendour, vnasntming state, 
mild majesty, and sober pomp? in which the editor of thefe letters finds his 
full and fufficient warranty for faying of him, in the comprehend ve words 
of Tacitus, " Bonura virum facile Crederes, magnum libenter." 

Though we have nothing to objed to this panegyric, in its general im- 
port, yet we fubmit to the intelligent author, whether he has not great 1 j 
exceeded the bounds of accuracy, in afcribing to the premier the literary 
acquirements of an Addifon ; and in observing that he has silenced his op- 
pofers in the Houfe ? — On the lad point we mud differ from him, a?, in 
our opinion, the arguments urged, by the opponents of the peace, neither 
were confuted, nor are fufceptible of confutation. We molt cordially fnb- 
fcribe, however, and without a (ingle exception or refervation, to the able 
delineation which the author has given of Mr. Addington's qualifications 
for the office which he formerly held; and to the juftice of his conclusion 
that he " was the perfect and unrivalled pattern of an accompliwed Speak? 
er of the Houfe of Commons." His views'and opinions of France, as well 
in her former as in her prefent (late, appear to be equally judicious and 
correct. He truly obferves that the faults of the old government " had 
been infinitely exaggerated, and the benefits as wilfully aifregarded ;* that 
the people were made the dupes of a fet of crafty and designing villains ; 
" and that the confequence has been a military government, a thoutand 
times more defpotic and uncontrolled than the ancient monarchy, and 
from which the very name and lhadow of all liberty is (are) ban i (lied ;— 
where the broad and at mod immeafurable bafts of general equality in the 
primary affemblies has dwindled away to perfect defpotifm in its pyramidal 
rogrefs to the lofty but narrow apex of the premier confulate." — We are, 
j no means, convinced, however, that his notions refpecling the future 
ftate of the republic are equally correct. He is of opinion, that peace 
will more endanger the confular throne than war; that the con ful's power 
is not worth a month's infurance ; and that when he talks of obedience to 
the thou fands who have " equal, if hot fuperior, claims to the dictatorial 
chair" they will retort with Shy lock, " the villainy you teach us we will exe- 
cute; and it shall go hard but we will better t$e instruction ;" and will tell him 
that a conful is "fed with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to 
the same diseases, as a monarch is ; if we prick him, will he not bleed? if we poison 
him, will he not die? if he wrong us, shall we not revenge?" Time only can 
afcertain the accuracy of his ideas on this inlere fling lubjecl. Be their ac- 
curacy what it may, he preftes them with much force on the notice of the 
conful, as an irrenftible inducement to the reftoration of monarchy. 

Though we are perfuaded that his arguments will be thrown away on 
the man to whom they are particularly add; elled, yet are they both plaa- 
fible and cogent. After drawing a pair of portraits, of an ufurper of law- 
lefs power, and of a " reftorer of the fceptreito its lawful owner," he con- 
cludes with an argumentum ad hominem, not the leafl powerful of thole 
which he addrefles to hi* Confular Majefty. . 

" Independent of ' the still small voice of confeience, which (kx% fucji 
fwcet and flattering things to the fubjecl of the Utter painting ,• and haunts 

and 
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and terrifies the broken (lumbers, or whifpers horrid fecrets in the waking 
ears* of the LTufpef in the hrft portrait " tut frigida mens est criminibus, 
tacita suJam preecordia esdpa 9 u independent ot this will he not, on worldly 
and prudential motives* know and feel, that in (lead of an ufurped and 
illegal dignity (for whatever the pompous nomenclature of republican clo- 
<pience may term it, fuch it rauft ever remain in the impartial ear of juf-, 
Uce), he would receive from his fovercign, with the applauding concur* 
rence of the whole world, the higheft rank, and mod unbounded affluence 
a grateful monarch could beftow ; and that not tor a day, not at the ephe- 
meral perraifiion of a revolutionary mob, but permanent])' fee u red to his 
pofteritv, by the regular guarantee of the lawful legiflature of his conn try." 
The obfervattons, at theclofeof this traft, on " the means of providing 
an increafed fubfiftence for an increafing population" are well worthy of 
attention; and we are glad to hear that a feparate manuscript on' this iub- 
ys€t, by the author, is "in the poTetfion of the firft political arithmetician. 
in the \ingdom ;" as, we hope, it will, erelong, meet the public eye.— 
The ftyle and reafoning of the fecond part of thee letters are equal to thofe 
of the firft, and the tame remarks which we applied to the latter are 
equally applicable to the former. 

Substance if lie Speech <f the Right Hon, William Windham, delivered in the 
IJmue of Commons, Wednesday, Nov. 4, 1 801, on tlte Retort of an Address to 
the Throne, approving of the Preliminaries of Peace with the Republic* of France* 
Second Edition, with Notes. 8vo. Pp. 109. Cobbett and Morgan. 
1802. 

HAVING fully reviewed the very able Speech of this eminent fiatef- 
snan on its firft publication, it only remains for us briefly to obfqrve, 00 
this fecond edition, that the additional notes are highly valuable, both as 
containing many curious fads, and as fcrving to illui Irate the poations, 
and to confirm the arguments, advanced by the fpeaker. We particularly 
recommend, to the attention of the reader, note L> which exhibits a brief 
but linking Iketch of the character of the firft com ul of France, drawn for 
the purpofe of fliewing what reliance is to be placed on his good faith ; 
and note R, in which the difference of attention paid to French royalifts 
and to Britiih traitors, by his majefty's minifters, is ina.ked by a relation 
pf facts which no true Engliihman can read without (liuddering. 

On the pi oh able Effects of the Peace with respect to the Commercial Interests of 
Great Britain; being a brief Examination of some prevalent Opinions. 8vo. 
Pp. 80. 2s. 6d. Hatchard. 1802. 

THE object of this tract is to expofe u the simplicity of many who be- 
lieve that the conclufion of the prefent treaty is to be productive of confe- 
quences highly injurious to the commercial profperity of Great Britain ; and 
tnai France is to derive from it innumerable advantages." For this pur- 
pofe the author rakes a brief view of the relative (late of the two coun- 
tries; and thence deduces the pofition that our capital and credit will 
greatly overbalance ail the advantages which France can derive irom the 
retention of her territories, colonial and continental.' That this deduction 
may prove juft, no roan more fervently wiflies than ourfelves ; — but our 
apprehenfions of its fallacy are too thong to be removed by the arguments 
<af this writer. At the lame time, though fomc of (lis pqlition^ appear to 
•*" us 
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us to be falfe, his reafoning on the whole is able, and well deferring of 
attention. — Among the falfe pofitions we pTace the expectation, that the 
restrictions upon our commerce, impofed by the influence of France, will 
foon ccafe; and that our cloths will be imported into France for cloathing 
her numerous armies. We fcarcely know how to reconcile the firft of 
thefe pofitions, with the author's juft obfervation, that " the French go- 
vernment makes no fecret of its intention of waging war againft our trade 
and manufactures (it was faid by the Firft Conful — ' Nous avons fait la 
paix, et main tenant nous allons commencer la Guerre a vos manufactures') 
and no fecret is necefTary !!! "—The advice to impoic a duty on coals ex- 
ported from this country is wife and well-timed; the following truth is 
alone fufficient to juftify its adoption " In time of peace, it is material 
to obferve, that our coals aTe cheaper in f ranee, Holland, and the north- 
ern ports, than in the London markets ; and it is even faid that our coal- 
owners prefer an export trade to the danger of a red deed price at home." 
This furely is of material confequence to our manufacturers, and, being fo, 
our ministers no doubt will feel it their duty to attend to it. 

An Appeal to Experience and Common Sense ; by a Comparison of the present witk 
former Periods. 8vo. Pp.54. Is. Hatchard. 1802. 

THIS appellant has the fame object in view as the writer of the trad la/l 
reviewed; but he neither takes lb comprehend ve, nor fo able a view of 
bis fubject. Thofe who regarded the late war as a c9nmm war, may, with 
confiftency, regard this peace as a common peace; and may, therefore, (airly 
appeal to experience for the juftice of their arguments. We can only repeat 
cur wifti, that experience may not here prove as faithlefs a guide ; as (he 
certainly has during the war. Of the prefenf Hate of France, however, 
Our appelant feems to entertain fbme very correct notions. " Poverty 
among the mafs of people, neglected agriculture,* a ftupor among the ma- 
nufacturers, handicraftfmen, and mechanics; and, above all, a general 
want oi confidence between man and man, and a diflblu tenets of manners, 
and frivolity of difpofition, exceeding the extravagance of all former times. 
Domeftic comforts are known to lew, and that clals which is opulent, 
known by the fignificant appellation of " Les nouveaux riches," and for 
whofe riches it might not be convenient to account, affords an inftance of 
diforganized fociety and lapfe of principle, which we have no language to 
exprefs." — He is mi (taken, however, when he. averts that " the price of 
labour is equal to ours;" for, as the author of the preceding tract juitly ob- 
ierved, it is but thirty sous, or fifteen pence, a day; which is not more' than 
half ours. 

The Impolicy of returning Bankers to Parliament in the ensuing General Election, 
including Strictures on the Productions under the Signature of Common Sense, &c. 
Dedicated to his Grace the Duke of Bedford. By a Friend to the Poor, the 
Commerce, and the Conftitutiou of England. 8vo. Pr. 34. Is. 
Jordan. 1S02. 
THE Dvkk of Bedford could feareely fail to be proud of a dedica- 



* This is an exception to his accuracy, for certainly agikvltun is not ne- 
glected in France. • 
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tibn from a writer who had made the novel difcovery, that a decreafed 
population tends to make provifion dear !! ! But he afcribes the prefent 
dearnefs not fp much to a decrease of population as to an encrease of paper, 
and to the " iniquity of banking," and bence it is that he wi flies to expel 
bankers from parliament, though how that expuliion would tend to de- 
crease their notes we are left to difcover. 



POETRY. 

The Tears of Hibernia dispelled by the Union. A Poem. By William Thomas 
Fitzgerald, Efq. 4to. Pp.20. Is. Stockdale. 1802. 

IF ever mufe deferved the much abufed, but highly honourable epithet* 
patriotic, Mr. Fitzgerald's mu!e has an undoubted claim to it. She is. 
ever vigilant, ever ready, to celebrate, in ftrains equal to the fubje6i, her 
counUy s honour, her country's glory, and her country's triumphs. She 
is here well employed, in recording paft miferies and prefent happinefs, 
in lines, chafte, claflical, and fervent. We fhould injure the poem, by 
detaching any particular paflage from the whole, and muit, therefore, how- 
ever reluctantly, content ourfelves with ftrenuoufly recommending it to 
the attention of all who love good poetry, and found principles. 



DRAMA. 



The Cid, a Tragedy. In five acts. Taken from the French of Corneille, By a 
Gentleman, formerly a Captain in the Army. 2s. 6d. Faulder. 1802* 

THIS play may well be faid to be " taken" from the French, for it cer- 
tainly is not translated from it. It is in blank verie, foaring to the 
very apex of the sublime. The heroine is addrefled, by one of her admirers, 
in the following lines, which are very, very far from the worst in the piece 3 
*' Allow me now; my bread with ardour glows: 
" You know your promife ; stick to what you've said" 
For the honour of Britain, we truft that our ci-devant " Captain in the 
Army" formerly wielded afword better than he can the gooie quill of the 
Males. 



MISCELLANIES. • 



A Letter, In answer to one suspected to have been written by a Stranger, assisted 
by the Jacobin Priests of the West-Riding, By the Enquirer. To which is 
annexed, An Address to the Inhabitants of Leeds, By the Freeholder. And 
a Postscript to the Inhabitants of Bradford, By a Clergyman. Printed a| 
Bradford, by Sedgwick. Svo. Pp. 63. is. 6d. 1801. 

THIS pamphlet, as our readers will perceive by the above title page, 
forms part of a local controverfy respecting the democracy andjaco- 
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binifm of the Socinian ditfenters. The writer** aim is to cxpofe the artifice 
of their conduct, the fophifrry and fallacy of their realoning, the intole- 
rance of their principles, and their inordinate thirjl 6£ power.. " The 
fummit of ambition/* lays he, " is the ieat of tyranny; anoj Jjje rooft ^ aiK> 
tified difTenter who is now fiihing in troubled waters, i£ ]^ could once be 
placed there, not with landing alibis prate about candour and. civil liberty, . 
would be an Oliver Cromwell." 

That pur readers may judge of the flyle and fentiroent of this author, 
we ftiall prefent them with the following extract : 

" You evidently with to perfuade us, that ours is a felling; caufe, but 
you will not be able to deprefs our fpii its to a very low ebb of defponden- 
cy from the symptoms that are before us: What, Sir, ours a felling caufe, 
when your hero Tom Paine, is driven into infamy by Mr. Cobbett; Prieft- 
ley by Honlcy ; and Socinianifm itfelf lies eatpofed on the dilh carved 
like a capon, by Andrew Fuller? What, Sir, ours a .felling caufe! when 
the old father of the faithful, you know my meaning, either from (ear, or 
.conviction, produced one hundred pounds towards the voluntary contri- 
butions; and die quibbling doctor another? A felling caufe ! when fuch 
an advocate as Mr. Yorke, left to folitude, and the honeft energies of a 
no longer deluded confeience, has figned his recantation of your horrid 
principles; and when that celebrated book, once the idol of 6r. Prieftley 
and the whole party, is defpifed as frothy declamatiou, by. the rniud that 
gave it birth. What, Sir, a felling caufe ! when D» ■ r retire* from his 
malignant labours, to footh his diftempered brain, and uneafy confeience, 
with a little fing-long harmony; and when you and the red of your tribe, 
are completely routed, and driven from the higher walks of reafon and 
literature* into which with your ' new fledged Godwinian virtues/ you 
had attempted to foar, to try your prowefs amongft the lowed of the low, 
in sixpenny pamphlets, and fmall beer chronicles ?— -No, Sir, the' under*' 
{landings ofour countrymen are not yet dwindled to the fame Lilliputian 
ilandard as the petits m ait res of France: the arrantcti popinjay that wears 
the breeches of an Engl tinman, will fight blood up to the neck before he 
will fubmit to the iron tyranny of the Corfican Ufurper. The love of li- 
berty 2s rivetted into our natures ; and the few lblitary delerters you will 
be able to cant away from our fiandards, will, if they dare to rife, before 
long, have their hearts cut out as rebels ; after they have been jufdy con* 
demnedas traitors to their God/ their country, and their king!" 

Impartial Thoughts on the Intended Bridges oner the Menai and the ComWay, with 
Remarks on iki different Plans which are now ht contemplation for improving' 
the communication between Great Britain and Ireland through the Principality 
of Wales ! to which are. prefixed, Sketches of the Bridges, and a Map of At 
Reatls. By a Country Gentleman. Pp. 72. 2s. Stockdalc. 1802. 

THE writer of thefe flieets feems to poffefs a good local knowledge of 
their fubjeel: the obfervations alfo appear to be 4 f impartial^* ohm are 
worthy of the attention of thofe who are concerned orinterefted in the 
difcuffion. 

Erratics; by a. Sailor; containing Rambles in Nvfolk, andeUmhere* Intahich 
are interspersed, some Observations on the late Attempts to revive the QremcaeHiam 
Observance of the Sabbath. Together with some Hints on the present pernicious 
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JM*& *f burying tit Dead, and a Remcdpprojused. I 2mo. Ogilvy. 1 800. 
Vol.1. ..».,. ■ - 

FEW publication! receive a more appropriate title than the one now be- 
fore us; for it* contents are truly erratic, and taftidious indeed muftf be that 
reader wbo derives not fome portion of amufement from the perufal of 
them. A long extract is neither requilite nor admiffible ; but we cannot 
reprefs the inclination to prelent our readers witli the following ilroke of 
humour, levelled at the she-phihsophists of the dcty. In contending for a 
leftoration of the ancient Roman cuftom of burning the dead, our author 
fays: 

" At all events, although it may feem fome win t critical to rifk the ex- 
periment, I ftrongly recommend' that we begin by fbliciting the ladies — and 
this on two accounts : in the fir ft place, becaufe of their notorious candour, 
and their love for their country ; and, next, becaufe, although they make 
a wry face or two, and (cream once or twice, yet, in the end, we may 
(afely venture to alfure ©urfelves that the delicacy, no left than the gooi 
fenfe of the (ex, will decide in favour of ignition again ft difleclion. But 
more efpecially, nay moft efpecially, the liberal and learned ladies, who 
have lately and greatly obliged and improved the world by their political '. 
vsorks ; thefe fair ornaments of liberal tcience, fuperior to, and un tain led 
by, any vulgar ifms of fexual fqueamifhnefs, will promptly acquiefce in our 
plan; as in life they have been flaves to no nice femalities of pitiful pre- 
judice, fo at their deaths, they would afpire to have their obfequies bla- 
zoned by a celebration analogous to the bright flame of their exiliing and 
ufeful career: let, then, their honourable and characteriftic pile be compofed 
of their animated' and illuminated publications; and, as all reafonable 
people mud devoutly defire that their final honour may be as brilliant as 
pomble, and the blaze of- their cataftrophe correfpondent to the glare of 
their glory, it will be readily admitted, that the more of their works that 
are confumed with the amiable proprietors, the better ! w 

Erratics: bv a Sailor. Vol. ii. Containing a Trip up the Thames; and another 
into the Mediterranean Sea ; with Rambles in Italy : in which is interspersed, 
some original information respecting the Surrender and subsequent Evacuation of 
TotAm; fy an Eye Witness. Ogilvy. 1802. 

THIS volume is not left amunng than the one which precedes it; but 
we cannot help noticing the authors very reprehenfible partiality for the 
obfolete and juiily exploded knack of alliteration. In the introduction to 
this fucceflion of erratics, the following paflage, addrefled to the Reviewers, 
prefents itfelf : 

** To the /articular /halanx of periodical /robers, the accepted, if not 
appointed directors of 4e(ert, whole £*ue»wrappered brochure Varans with 
a<&fb, to ^eipondency and </eath, or elevates with fulogium, to /ubJicity 
and/ratfe; to that ronftttuted lonfteflation of critics, the author makes 9 
ifeanger > s bow of grateful refpe6t. Never having feared the lath of their 
iarcalro, he proudly feels the liberality of their fupport." 

Erratics: by a Sailor. Vol. iii. Containing farther Ratnhkt in \hajy, include 
tng Florence, Leghorn, Genea, Rome, Vcnte, Bologna, fctf. With a Trip to 
GmUaand Minorca. Ogilvy. 1802. The three volumes> fewed >A l Os 

THE feme alliterative ibfurdity, exciting rifibility, ridicule/ and repre- 
hension 
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hcnfion obtrudes itfelf on the eye in a 1 mo ft every line of every page m 'this 
vplume, as well as in the one we have juit laid down. Surely to the iuc- 
ceeding excerpt 

" None but itfelf can be its parallel:" 
* r Gay /roupes of Zivornian /affes, in contiguous balconies;, afinduous 
ofiemblage* of gallant gentiluomi; benches filled with the new railed /ewe* 
ofZeghorn militia, in freth and maiden uniform; ftages crouded with pea- 
fants of both ("exes; yftriefts, flayers, ^unks, bandars, //edlars, yftick-pockets, 
and yfrimps; milliners, awuiiciaiis, wacaroni- makers, and monks; royaiifts 
and revolutionifts ; improvifatori and /fraelites ; femmes de chamhre, ybotmen 
and titles dejoie; a motly, merry, mifcellaneous mafs, *apturou(ly reKihing 
this reafonlefs reprefentation, and repaying the wee-shew with riotous re- 
muneration ! ! V- 

This author is as adiduotrfly accurate in the alphabetical arrangement of 
his alliterated fentences as a bo tan ill in the clarification of his plants. 

. Thefe erratics are fo humourous, and fo lively, and fo pleating, that even 
where we cannot praife we know not how to cenfure :♦ certainly they are 
not immoral; but wc wiih that, in fome few places, a little of the nautical 
rufl which they have contracted had been polilhed off. 

A Letter addressed to the Hon. Charles James Fox, in consequence of a publicstioir, 
entitled " A Sketch of the Character of the Mod Noble Francis Duke 
of Bedford," 8vo. Pp. 28. Is. or 25 copies for 1/. Rivingtous. 
1802. 

SOME ftxong and pertinent admonitions are here offered to Mr. Fox, 
from a man of religion, fenfe, and reflection, who is of opinion that a cha- 
racter, not very remarkable lor the purity of l}is religious, or the foundnefs 
of his political, principles and conduct, is no fit fubjecl for public pane- 
gyric. The fages of the board of agriculture, however, think otherwife; 
and, ft range to lav, four thouland pounds have been already fubferibed for 
the eredion of a flatue to " the Moil Noble Francis Duke of Bedford!!!" 

A, Letter to the Right Honourable Sir Joseph Banks, K. B. President of the Royal 
Society of London ; containing Strictures, on his Letter to the National Institute 
of Ft once. 8vo. Pp.16, <>d.. or 50 copies for 7 s. 6d: Cobbettand 
Morgan. .1802. 

THIS fevere but joft cbaftifement of a recreant knight, who has {looped 
to flatter the rebels and regicides of republican France, cannot be too gene- 
rally known. Our readers found it annexed to one of our former Numbers, 
and are therefore well acquainted with it. We are well aware of the im- 
pertinent officioufnefs which Sir Jofeph difplayed refpecling the reft oration 
of certain articles which had been taken from fome of the republican tra- . 
Tellers, and which was meant, no doubt, to pave the way for the mighty 
honour which he has at length received from a gang of philoibphers, whom 
Mr. Burke fo juftly chara&erifed. «' Fie on't, oh 1 fie \» 

Some Cursory Observations on the Conversion of Land into Tillage, and, after a Ctr* 
tarn course if crips* relaying the same into Pasture; in an Address to the Right 
Honourable Lord Qarrington, President of » the national Board of Agriculture ; 
and for which the author received an honorary reward. To which is added* * 
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Copy of a Letter addrejfed to the Bight Honourable ibe Chancellor of the Ex* 
cbequcr, on the then firopofed Mea/ure of permitting Starch manufactured 
from Potatoes to he exempted from the Revenue Duties- with occafional Re- 
marks. Alfo fome inter efting Hints on the Utility of applying the Potatoe as 
Food for Sheep, particularly at the prefent JuncJure; from practical Ohfer* 
nations % By Nebemiah Bartley, Secretary to the Bath Agricultural 
Society, and an honorary Member. 8vo. Pp. 42. Is. 6d. Robin* 
fons. 1 802. 

THE author has fo fully explained the contents of his book in the title 
page, that it only remains for us to inform our readers, that Mr. Bartley 
appears to us to be a practical farmer, whole observations are deferring of 
attention. As one ftrong reafon for turning certain portions of arable land 
into paltare, he tells us, that (beep are known to produce the greateft 
quantity of food on any given quantity of land ; and yet " that the utmost 
weight of mutton to be produced per acre, per annum, on land of about 
SOs. per acre value, would be 1501.; whereas the average weight of a crop 
of wheat per acre, aflfuming 22 bufhels, according to the eftimate of Mr. 
A.Y. and at 60lb. the bulhel, would be U20lb.!" The remarks on 
the ufe of the hand hoe, and the coufequent employment of men, women, 
and children, in ft cad of horfes, are extremely judicious and important, in 
i. political and moral, as well as in an agricultural point of view. Refpect* 
ing the ufe of potatoes for making ftarch, he calculates that as much (larch 
might be produced from one acre of potatoes as from three acres of wheat. 
His mode of feeding (beep with potatoes feems alio to be highly advan- 
tageous. 



Tkc Utility of Countjy Banks considered. Pp. 86. 2s. Hatchard. 1 802. 

THE writer of this pamphlet is a ftrenuous advocate for the utility of 
Country Banks, and difcuues the fubjed with much ingenuity and fiu> 
cefs. . It is his aim to prove that " the whole paper money which can find 
a ready circulation in any country, never can exceed the value of the 
gold and filver of which it fupplies the place, or which* commerce being 
the fame, would circulate there, if there was no paper money.* He con* 
tends, " that a fuperfluous iflue of paper would caufe a run upon the 
bank which ifTued it."—" Let us fuppofe," fays he, " that all the paper 
of a particular bank which can be eafily employed in the circulation of 
the country, amounts to exactly eighty thoufand pounds, and to anfwer 
this demand, this bank has at all times twenty thoufand pounds of gold 
and filver in it* coffers, let this bank attempt to circulate eighty-eight 
thoufand pounds, the furplus of eight thoufand pounds above what the 
circulation can eafily employ, would return upon it almoft as fait as they 
were iflued.. To anfwer its occafional demands, this bank muft in that 
cafe keep an additional fum in readinefs, equal to the furplus illue; in* 
Head of twenty, it mud keep twenty-eight thoufand pounds in hand, 
which, as it would increafe the ex pence, and diminish the profits of the 
firm, no judicious bankers would ever continue to do. It fellows then* 
that the faiety of the public is connected with the real intereft of the 
bankers ; and it may be worth while to obferve, that the multiplication 
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of banking companies, fo fax from being an evil, is itfelf a good, as it 
increa&s the fecurity of the public, by, obliging all of them to be very 
cirrtunfpelt in their conduct, and not extend their ilKies beyond a due 
proportion to their calh, to prevent thole heavy and malicious runs, 
which are often occaiioned by rival competitors ; the confequences of a 
failure of any one company become Iefs injurious to the public, and a 
free competition will induce the bankers to be liberal in their tranfadions 
with their cuftomers." 

Our author oppofes the opinion, that the increafe of banks arifes from 
* previous increafe of money derived from the flourifhing liate of manu- 
factures and commerce, and attempts to eftablilh the inverfe pofition, that 
€< the operations of banking are creative of wealth ; for wherever a bank 
can flourilh, it will convert the product of induitry into money/' — He 
alfo combats the notion,— long (ince exploded indeed by the invefligating 
part of the community — that the high price of provihons, efpeciaJly of 
corn, originates from " the facility with which a fet of monopolies are 
ffupplted with cam by country banks ;" and concludes " with a few brief 
obfervations on the balance of trade, the courfe of exchange, and the 
caufes of the export of gold or bullion from the country." 
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Mr. Keith's Defence ^Campbell's Lectures on Ecclesiastical History. 

THE public is fo juftly tired of Dr. Cam pbellV Lectures $n Ecclesiastical 
His fry, that fome apology is due to our readers for bringing the fub- 
jeft fo often before them. The apology that we have to make for tranf- 
grefTing at prefent on their patience -is a promife given, perhaps haftily, 
to Mr. Keith to admit two letters from htm in vindication of bimfelf and 
Jiis friend. Of thefe letters the former was publilhcd in the Anti-Jacobin 
for November lalt, and we had reafon to expect the fecond in time for the 
fuoceeding number. It did not, however, arrive in time for us to make 
feom for the whole of it even in this number; and though dated fo far back 
as October 20, 1801, it appears from a note fubjoined to it, not to have 
left Keith hall till the 1 Oth of May, 1 802 ! 

Sir, Manse if KeitUialU Oct.QO, 1801. 

In my Iaft letter I attempted to vindicate rayfelf as Dr. Campbell's bio- 
grapher. In this I (hall endeavour to defend the memory of that learned 
and worthy man from the attacks, which in your review have been made 
upon his Leclures on ecclefiaftical hiftory. 

* I do not feel myfelf called upon, a* the friend of Dr. Campbell, to enter 
dire&lv into the controverfy betwixt him and what is termed the High 
Church Party, but merely to vindicate him, where he is accufed of acting 
In a manner unbecoming his character, as a learned, liberal minded and 
virtuous man. 

Let 
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Kthh's Defense of Campbell's Leflures. ' «t 

Let me premife this vindication with a (hort general view of his fenti- 
ments on Church polity, which has no where been given in your review, 
though very evident from his Lectures.* 

Dr. Campbell does not object to any form of Church government. He 
fays exprefsly, that " what he has advanced does not affect the lawfulness or 
in any certain circumftances the expediency if the cpiscdial model, but only 
expoles ihe arrogance of pretending to a jus divinum.'* — He declares that " he 
is iatisfjed t'lat no form of polity can plead fuch an exclufive charter, as that 
phrase in nfs prelent acceptation is underiiood to imply." — He denies that 
" (here is any church or form of polity in the different Chriftian feels, which 
can be laid perfectly to coincide with the model of the apostolic Church** — 
" Some indeed/' fays he, ," are nearer and others more remote." He 
contends " that no particular form of church government is prefcribed as 
ellential or laid down as unalterable in the New Teftament ; otherwife it 
wouid have been laid down in another manner in the facred books."f— 
And he admits " that a church may fubfift under different forms as well 
as a irate, and that its external order may propeily undergo fuch altera- 
tions, as the ends of edification in different exigencies may require, and 
prudence may direct; although no change ought to be introduced, which 
can in any way fubvert the fundamental maxims or infringe the fpirkual 
nature of eccleiiaftical government."! — In (lead of being a violent and im-, 
placable enemy to the Church of England in particular, as you reprefent 
him, he does not in his whole book make a (ingle objection to this church, § 
as a church, but he exprefsly acknowledges " that he found" the epifeppa- • 

lians. 



* The reader, who (hall take the trouble to perufe our review with at- 
tention, will find in it as complete a view of Dr. Campbell's fentiments on 
Church polity as you have given in this letter ; nay, he will find the great- 
er part, if not the whole, of the paflages quoted here by you, quoted by 
us for the fame purpo/e. 4 

t The fame thing is faid, and the fame argument urged with equal force 
by thje oppugners of the doctrines of the Trinity and atonement. To us 
the eflentials of the conftitution of the Chriftian Church, as well as thefe 
two doctrines appear to be laid down fully and clearly in the facred books. 

% This is exactly our opinion, but it is not the opinion of Dr. Campbell, 
though the tvords may be his. A church may certainly fubfift with or with- 
out Deans and Chapters, with or without Chancellors and Archdeacons, with or 
without a civil establishment ; and, when eftablifhed, whether her bishops be 
or be not members of the legislative body of the state t or of the fupreme court 
of civil judicature. Here is ample room for alterations in the external order 
of a church ; but we contend, and think we have proved, that when the 
.order of bifhops is caft off entirely, " fuch a change is introduced as fub- 
verts the ecclefialtical government" inftituted by Chrift. 

§In the 73d page of his fir ft volume, he thus expreffes himfelf — "Ano- 
ther conference of the confufion of fpiritual jurifdiclion and fecular 
in that church, however refpectable on other accounts, (for thefe re- 
.marks affect not the doctrine taught, the morals inculcated, , nor the form 
of worfliip practifed, but only the polity and discipline) another confequence, 
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lians, or ** thofe who preferred the epifcopal model, moderate and rea- 
fonable in their fentiments on church government ;" and it deferves to be 
remembered that he dedicated his t ran Hat ion of the Gofpels to Dr. Dou- 
glas, the prefent Lord Biihop of Salifbury. No doubt his opinions are ad- 
verfe to what is termed the High Church Party; but that partv is not the 
Church of England ; nor is it either fo powerful or fo refpe&able as it was 
formerly.* 

On the other hand Dr. Campbell aflerts, that " a certain model of church 
government mud have been originally adapted for the more effectual pre- 
iervatton of the evangelical inftitution and for the careful tranfmillion of 
it to after ages ; and that a presumptuous encroachment on what // evidently so 
instituted is juitly reprehensible, in thofe who we properly chargeable with fuch 
encroachment. He admits " that a miniftry is essential to the church ;" 
while he contends that " there are many things regarding the form of the 
miniflrv, which mull be accounted circumftantial. And he exprefslj de- 
fires that it may not be imagined that he confiders the outward form of 
polity," becaufe not of the eflentiaU of religion as a matter abfoluteiy 
* incufFerent" This, he. fays, (t would be an error in the other extreme. 
I requeft your attention to thefe diftinclions, and quotations ;f in order 
that you may know his fentiments before you condemn them. 

Let me farther remark that Dr. Campbell was as little a friend to the 
Independents' fcheme of church government, where Christianity has been once 
established, as he was an enemy to the epifcopacy of England, or to thofe 
moderate epifcopalians who are commonly denominated low churchmen J. 

He 



1 (ay, is, that eccleiiaftical cenfures among them have now no regard, agree* 
ably to their original defiination,-to purity and manners. They ferve only 
as a political engine for the eviction of tytlics, surplice feet, and the like, and 
for the execution of other fentences in matters purely temporal. Would it 
fcave been poflible to devife a more effectual method, had that been the 
exprefs purpofe, for ^ndering the clerical character odious, and the discipline 
tontemhtibUf" 

Is it poifible for the mod implacable enemy to the church of England 
to bring again ft her or her clergy an ace u fat ion more falfe, or more ma* 
licious? or do Dr. Campbell and his friend fuppofe that an accufation pre- 
ferred againft the polity and discipline of a church affecls not the church 
herfelf ? 

* This, we hope, is not true. The phrafes High Church and Low Church 
are indeed improper. The real diftinclion is between the friends of the 
Church, and thofe who confider her as a conventicle eftabliflieof by the muni- 
cipal law* Such we fuppofe to be the partizans of Hannah More in the 
Blagdon controverfy, and fuch is Mr. Keith in the prefent controverfy. 

t Had you paid half the attention to thefe diftin&ions and quotations 
that we have done, you would have perceived their inconfiftency, and 
would not have brought them a fecond time under review, unlefs you con- 
fider inconfiftency as an evidence of genius and well-digelted learning. 
^ % The civil establishment of Chriftianity has nothiag to do with the quefc 
tion. The church fubfifted 300 years before Chriftianity was anywhere* 
the religion tf the flat*, and fliaU fubfilt to the end of the world, though 

all 
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He (ays in general, " It is hard to conceive to what the difciples of fome 
modern feotaries can be made profelytes, unlefs to uncharitablenefs, ha- 
ired and calumny againft their fellow Chriflians ; and that on the moft fri- 
volous and unintelligible pretexts ; for neither idolatrous worfhip nor the 
exa&ion of unlawful terms of communion are lb much as pretended."—* 
With refpect to the independents in particular, he blames many of them 
" for having brought the clerical order too low" If his life had been prolonged 
a tew years, and if he had not delivered thefe leclures before the miflionaries 
for propagating the gospel at home had affirmed their modest title, they would 
have turnifhed him with an excellent counterpart to the opinions of thofe 
who are denominated high churchmen. In what way the jus divinum of 
independency, and the practice of lay preaching in a Chriftian country 
wou.d have been treated by him, we may form a very probable conjecture 
from many paflages in thele lectures ; and from many excellent liri&ures 
in his fermon on the fpirit of the gofpel lately republiihed, after receiving 
his laft corrections. I (hall quote only a tingle lentence from the latter, 
After defining the zeal of fe£tarifm, " to be that ardour, which attending 
chiefly to party diflindtions, feeks to encreafe the number of retainers to 
that feci, to which a feftarian him felf happens to be attached/' Dr. Camp- 
bell exprelfes himfejf in the following words, which deferve the particular 
attention of thofe felf appointed miflionaries. " A zeal of this kind fome- 
times appears in characters, where there never appeared a fpark of zeal 
for the converfion of a foul from fin to God ; for that love, peace, joy, 
long fullering, gentlenefs, goodnefs, faithfulnefs, meeknefs and temperance, 
which are the ornaments of our nature, the fruits of the fpirit, and the 
glory of the Chriftian name."* 

Permit me to add here, as you have given no general view of the subject if 
lis book, but only a number of remarks on. a few of the lectures, that Dr. 
Campbell's great object in thefe prelections is to trace the rise, /ingress, and 
decline of the hierarchy.^ As this had not been much attended to by any eccle- 
siastical historian of this count ty, it probably on that very account attracted his 
notice. The quellions refpecling episcopacy or presbytery, or concerning the 



all civil eftabliihments of Christianity may be overturned. If the churches 
planted by the apoitles were congregational and prefbylerial as Dr. Camp- 
Deli repreients them, no power on earth had authority to change them into 
a daflical or diocefan form; if they were epi (copal, in the proper fenfe of 
die word, they had no right to barter their conltitution for the benefits of 
a civil eitablilliment. 

* Thefe Tel f appointed miflionaries, who profess at lead " zeal for the con- 
verfion of fouiji from fin to God," may reply that this fehtence deferves 
not their a/tention more than the attention of Mr. Skene Keith. Thej 
will certainly obferve that it is not incumbent upon them to reconcile Dr. 
Campbell's difcordant opinions ; and they will abide by the lectures which 
defer i be their ecclefiaftical polity as constituted by Chrifr, — a confiitution 
which no human legiflature can change. Had Dr. Campbell's "life been 
prolonged a few years/' it is probable that his lectures would never havq 
been pub) i (lied; tor a work more dangerous to the conltitution of the 
united kingdom has not iflued from the pre s (ince the year 1789 $ and to 
that confhtution the doctor him felf appeared to be a friend. 
t As llated by us in Vol, 9. page *247. 

i* 3 antiquity 
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antiquity of thee or only of two orders of officers in the Christian church, form only 
a subordinate part of his plan : — though what he has faid on ihefe joints has 
probably put an end to the controveriy ; among men who are capable of 
feeing his acutenefs, of feeling the force of his arguments, and of under- 
ftanding his well digeited learning; and whofe judgments are not fettered 
by preconceived opinions or the prejudices of early education.* But whe- 
ther he be in the right or not in thele controverted points, his fubjeft is 
not a polemical, but an historical course of lectmes.cn the Hierarchy ,+ in which 
he mows great fpirit of refearch, J a com prehen five mind, deep penetra- 
tion and well digefted learning. And that fubject ought to have been 
fairly ftated, though you differed from him in opinion. 

After thefe general remarks I mall, as briefly as poflible, point out what 
appear to me to be falfe criticifms or unfounded charges, in your reviews 
for March, April, May, June and July.- 

In your review for March you blame him for not recommending Marine's 
verfion of Michaelis' lectures, in preference to the original. It was his 
uniform practice to recommend original authors in preference to any tranf- 
lation : and he could not depart from this practice in the cafe of Michaelis; 
as Marine's tranflation was not published till long after this recommenda- 
tion was given to the ft udents.$ 

In the tame review you find fault with him for omitting to recommend 
the second part of the fecond chapter of Hartley's Obfervations on man.- — 
You furely might have confidered that Dr. Campbell, who was both an 
able philoiopher and a well informed divine, may not have inclined to re- 
commend a writer of fo mixed ar character as Hartley to young men ; || and 

that 



* We truft it has ; for fince' a man of Dr. Campbell's ingenuity could 
add nothing to what had been urged on the fame fubject long before him 
by Lord King and Mr. Anderfon of Dun barton ; fince he has been obliged 
to contradict himfelf, and to quote authors partially and unfahly to give 
plauiibility to the caufe which he has choien to cfpoufe; and fince he has 
every where fubftituted intolence for argument, " men, whofe judgments 
are not fettered Ijy preconceived opinions or the prejudices of early edu- 
cation," will naturally conclude that the conilitution of the apofiolica! 
church was epilcopal and diocefaru But Dr. Campbell talked with con- 
fidence, that he might appear very learned ; and as Eufebius obferves, 
Aytyovot irc>i/f*adnif ijpw &>£<**, t» rev ecA»0»£t*&u ff&la flftciw* ektm&u : Whe- 
ther Mr. Keith belong like wife to this delcription of men the reader wiU 
judge. 

f Such is indeed his subject; but he has handled it not -- vn hifrorian 
but as a polemic. See Anti-Jacobin, Vol. 8. pages 279 and 2>67. 

% Where? 

§ It was publiflied, however, before thefe le&ures, and fhould certainly 
have been noticed by the editor. 

|| It was the very circumflance of Dr. Hartley's being a writer of a 
mixed character that excited our sutprise (we found no fault with the oraif- 
fion) at Dr. Campbell's neglecling to- recommend to the tiudents the fecond 
chapter of the fecond part of his Observations on man. Dr. Prie.ftley, in his 
remarks on the philofophical writings of Dr. Rcid and Dr. Beattie, had 
flrongly recommended the firft part of the Observations, of which he bad 

publiflied 
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that he felefled only a~Very few* of the bed and mod unexceptionable wri- 
ters, whofe works he recommended to be either read or purchased by the 
ftudents. In your review for March you alto accufe him of prejudging the 
cause at issue by*ffixirtg an improper meaning to the word exx^uo-i*. the real fig- 
ntfication or import of which you do not appear to me at all to underftand. 
It -is neoefTary here to remind/ 1 do not lay to inform you, that the General 
Atfembly oHbe Athenian citizens to which Demofthenes addrefled his in- 
comparable orations,, and which fbmetimes met casually, and at other times 
by voluntary agreement, was denominated i***iHna.;* that the ladles of 
Athens, when they are humouroufly defcribed by Ariftophanes as meeting 
in order to reform the frate, are faij to be f*xAv,<7w*{*<7** ; t an( l tnat m *hc 
19th chapter of the Acts, a mob of the Ephefians meeting casually, I and 
continuing together by voluntary agreement for fome time, is called ixxAu- 
cna in two patfeges; and that the Tame word in the fame chapter is ufed 
to denote a lawful affembly. Firft, when the Ephefians rafted into the 
theatre with one accord IpoAvpxh*, we are told the aliembly was confuted, 
i vtxk>xrix uv rvyxtxttpn: Secondly, when this mob or disorderly meeting was 
- difmiffed by the town clerk, we are told he di (miffed the affembly avtXufft - 
tv wotAwTw*. Thirdly, in his fpeechto the Ephefians, he mentions a law-* 
ful aliembly, mopar suxfoo-w, in oppoiition to that day's uproar. § Indeed 
nothing can be more evident, than that the Greek word ixuXwx, both in 
/acred and profane writers, denotes an affembly, whether their meeting 



publifhed a new edition well feafoncd with materialism^ As Re id and 
Beattie were both profeflbrs in the univerfity of Aberdeen when they pub- 
limed the works remarked on by Pricftley, the youth of that univerfity 
muft have been v,ery differently difpofed from other young men, if they 
read not with eagernefs the volume thus fet in oppoiition to the philofophy 
of their mafters. This being the cafe, we are jiill furprifea that Dr. 
Campbell did not recommend to the young theologians under his care, thp 
fecond parK. of the Observations on man, which, while it would have effec- 
tually countera&ed the irreligious tendency of Priejtley's volume, contains, 
as we faid before, one of the ablelt vindications of «the divine authority 
of the fcriptures, extant. 

* It is neceffary to remind, we truft not to inform, you, that as the cort- 
liitution of Athens was democratical, the citizens, to whom Demoiihenes 
addreffed his orations, were called together by the Jrchons to exercife, in 
general aliembly, the fupreme power of the ftate. 

f That th;> description would be wholly destitute of humour, were not 
the original ienfe of ttutXvtaa fuch as we have reprefented it (Vol. 8. p. 279) 
and had not the men been accuftomed to meet at the call of the magiltrates 
to deliberate on affairs of ftate ; that 

} The Ephefian mob did not meet casually, but were called together by 
Demetrius who made fi Iyer (brines for Diana; that, in Us original ienfe, 
imAot*, as we have already obferved, denotes a felecl fociety called io- 
gether by fome perfbn poffeffing, or assunfing, authority to do fo; thai 
Demetrius probably pofleffed, or he certainly assumed authority, on this oc- 
casion, to call^together the men of like occupation with himielf; and that 

§ The regularity or irregularity of the affembly affecls not our argument^ 
provided the afiembly be, as on this occasion it evidently was, x conch 
evcata either by an acknowledged fnperior or an artful demagogue. 

P 4 be 
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be cafual or regular.* Your criticifms, therefore, on the import of this 
word, and your demonstration as you term it in another place (as it the import 
of words was a matter of demonftration)t are both foreign and ill founded ; 
and it was not Dr, Campbell but the Anti* Jacobin Reviewers, who pre- 
judged the caule, by improperly limiting the (ignification of the word ix- 
*. tpw>, in oppofition to its general acceptation both in facred and profane 
writers. Inftead, therefore, of your having (hewn the fallacy of the prin- 
ciples from which Dr. Campbell has realbned, all your own reafonings, 
which are founded on an improper meaning of the' word txxbnna, mult 
fell to the ground, when the true import of that word is underflood. J 

In the conclufion of the fame review, and in the beginning of your 
ilriclures on Dr. Campbell for the month of April, p. 358, you blame him 
for taking it for granted, initead of proving, that the church became fo 
much corrupted. You ihould have remembered that he was a Jkrotestant 
profeffor of divinity, addreffing a number of krotestant fludents of theolo- 
gy, and tracing the rise, progress and decline of the Romish hierarchy. He 
was not prelecting on polemical divinity, and on that branch of it which 
is called the popi:i. controverfy. The ecclesiastical historian, though he may 
fee a critic, and mould poflefs a spirit of research, is not neceiTarily a dispu- 



* Whether the word (xnXnaia ma.y not sometimes (ignify a cafual meeting 
both in facred and profane writings, is not the queflion at iflue; but what 
is its original and radical (ignification. Dr. Campbell, by etymological de- 
ductions, had endeavoured to (hew that, in the New Teitament, it fignifies 
fometimes the whole body of Chriftians, and fometimes a fmgle congre- 
gation met cafually or voluntarily ; but that it can never (ignify more than 
me congregation under the fu peri n tendance of a single /taster. It was our 
endeavour to (hew that etymology Jeads to no fuch conclufion ; but if we 
may form a judgment from this farrago of confident and heedlefs aftcrtions, 
you underfrand neither the object of your matter nor of us. *« You have, 
however, Greek and grammar enough . (you are aware to what we allude) 
to know that ex«Xw» is certainly derived from ixxafetr, as xsXs* is proba- 
bly from the Hebrew word bnp; and if you will take the trouble (we 
wifh to give you as little trouble as poflible) to confult ParkhuriTs Greek 
and Hebrew lexicons, together with Taylor's Concordance on tbofe words, 
yeu may poflibly fee reafon to write with lefs petulance, the next time that 
you controvert our interpretation of utfuowt. 

t This account of our ufe of the word demonstration in etymology is juft 
m fair as Dr. Campbell's account of Dr. Hickes's ufe of the Word fiction in 
Divinity (See Anti-Jacobin, Vol. 9. pp. 238 and 2*8.) It proves, there- 
fore, that though you may follow your mailer hand passilrus a-quis, you are 
Both travelling the fame road: 

Kou Cffapci; ntfofus xolvp, xoi TtxW rtultn. 

K«* wivXM *b>X¥ ? &»**» *** *oAj auufy. 

% They are Dr. Campbelr*s # reafonings and not our*s that red upon the 
JKppery foundation of etymology. Our*s refl upon fa£h ; and we had no 
Occafion to enter at all into a critical difquifition on the meaning of words, 
bat to (how the rottennefs of that foundation on which the leclurer builds 
ids fuperftruflure. 

tnnt. 
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ta*u% But while pointing out the latent fprings of errors, which were 
known and acknowledged, Dr. Campbell was entitled to i peak " of that 
torrent of corruption which rendered a reformation of religion abfolutely 
necetfiiry. 

In your Review for April (p. 357,) you condemn the structure of hit third 
Lecture, as very irregular; and you aflert, that the object of it (terns to be 
to pcrfuade his audience, that the di.cipline of the Church of Scotland is 
infinitely preferable to that of the Church of England, and that the congre- 
gational and independent churches are more apoitolical in their government 
an4 difcipline than either. You do not feem to comprehend the ftruclure 
of this prelection, and your aflertions are totally unfounded *. 

The subject of that Lecture is the detail .01 the principal caufes, which 
contributed to the rife and progrefs of eccleiia'Hcal jurifdictionf; which 
Dr. Campbell, after Father Paul, traces from the voluntary appointments 
made by the primitive Ctniftians, when they chofe their paftors to be arbi- 
trators, or judges of thole differences which fub fitted among them. Thefe 
voluntary appointments, after the eilabliihment of Chnftianity, led to the 
legal authority, which was afterwards conferred on bit hops, under the Em- 
peror Con ltan tine J; and which, in general, was much extended, though 
in a few inltances occasionally diminilhed by fucc'jeding emperors. Con- 
iiantine's edict rendered the fentences of the b^bops iinal ; and compelled 
the magi Urates to fupport, or to fee them executed. Valens, moft abiurdty* 
made the bifhops judges J of the prices cf all vendible commodities: Area- 
dius and Honorius, and afterwards Valentinianus, limited their powers. 
Juftinian eftablifhed the epi r copal trib.inalj, and defined the limits of its 

§ We did remember all this; and it was the very circumftance of his 
being " a protcftant profeilbr of divinity, addrefling a number of protef- 
tant fludents of theolog\, and tracing the rife and progrefs of the Romifh 
hierarchy/' that made us blame hip for prejudging the caufe (See Anti- 
Jacobin, Vol. 8. p. 279). Had be been reading lectures profefledly on 
the popifh con trover fv, he could not have entered on the courfe with pro- 
priety otlier wife than he has done; but as an historian, and & fiend, we 
iuppofe, to free enquiry, he (hould have traced the church from its origin, 
and kept poperv and protellantifm both out of fight, till each .had exhi- 
bited ilfell in the counc of the narrative. He was not necessarily a di£ 
putant; but he appears in fact as nothing elfe; and inftead of afcertainrng 
from fcriplure and other writings" of antiquity what was the faith and con* 
filiation of the primitive church, he enters at once into a controverfy with 
Mr. Dodwell!!! 

* The prelection and our aflertions are both before the public ; and to 
the award of the public we cheerfully tubmit. "If any impartial perform 
after perufing that part of the Lecture which extends from page 68 to 76, 
of the firft volume, ihall fay, that the object of the Lecturer, with refpect 
to the Churches of England and Scotland, was different from what we have 
reprefented it, or that it is poflible, within the fame compafs, to write any 
thing better calculated to excite tne angry paflions of the multitude againti 
our ecclefiaitLal conftitution, and to renew the fcenes of 1642, &c. we 
will acknowledge that we have ex pre fled ourielves improperly. 

f No, Sir. .If it trace any thing, it traces the f/wVjuriidicUon ofecclc* 
sialics. 

% Do you know what figure of fpeech a writer ufes, when h« contradiat 
bimfelf thrice in five confecutive fentences ? 

jurifiliction; 
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jurifdiclion ; which were gradually enlarged by the ambition of the clergy. 
The rife and progrefs of that jurifdiction is "the fubjcd of the Leclure. 
With this there is interwoven what was read as a large note by Dr. Camp- 
bell (and what fhould have been printed as a note) an account of the fecular 
powers belonging to the preibyteries of the eftablithed Church of Scotland, 
and formerly exercifed by the Scotch bifhops in the days of epifcopacy, who 
firft enjoyed thefe powers, and alio an account of the connexion between 
church concerns and civil penalties, both in England and in Scotland. There 
is not a flnglc word faid, that is eithet for or against either of these two churches 
eu churches: it is only the connection between their jurifdiction, and that. of 
the civil courts, which Dr. Campbell has eoniidered ; and in regard to both 
churches he «xpreflTes the fame with ; viz. that the power of the church were 
confined to ipiritual matters, leaving fecuiar affairs entirely to the civil 
magiftrate. Surely, this wifh, if it does not accord with your fentiments, 
Ihould not have given you any offence. 

Theie is, however, another paragraph of this Leclure that has probably 
occafioned you to be difpleafed with the whole itruccurc, and to miftake its 
object. That paragraph is inferted, in order to prevent the confounding of 
private quarrels with public (candals, and regards the powers of the congre- 
gation in pi imitive times; inhere Dr. Campbell (hews that the people re- 
tained " tome (hare in the decifion of questions in which morals were im- 
mediately concerned/' even in the days of v Cvprian, biihop of Carthage. 
This expreflionhas given you very great offence; fo great indeed that you 
queftion, no^only Dr. Campbell's confiltency, but alfo his integrity (though 
you frequently ilyle him a great and good man) merely becaufe he differs 
from you in opinion, about the power of a congregation in primitive times, 
in approving or rejecting the fentences of their biihop and prefbytcrs*, yet 
the fault, which you cenfure fo feverely, does not lie with Dr. Campbell, 
but with the Anti-Jacobin Reviewers. In the keenneis of polemic writ- 
ing, you confound what he properly terms " some share in the decifion of 
..quelhons wherein morals were immediately concerned? with a decisive voice in the 
adminiftration of discipline ; and while you blame him for not quoting any 
part of Cyj>rian's Letters in proof of what he has aflcrted, you deny that 
that there is a fingle paftage in thofe letters, which gives the iinalleii coun- 



* A miftake, if not a wilful falfehood. We qucflioned the Doctor's 
cotrfiftency, and almost queftioned his integrity, not " becaufe he difTersfrom 
us in opinion about the power of the congregation in primitive times/' but 
becaufe " holding two preferments in the church of Scotland, he drew, 
from his profeffional chair, a piclure of the apoflolical church, to which the 
Church of Scotland bears hardly any refemblance." (See Anti-Jacobin, vol. 
viii. p. 353.) Had he refigned his preferments, his differing from us, or 
from all the world, on thefe topics, would have fu mimed no ground f»>r 
queftiouing his confiflency; but we cannot think the profeifor of divinity 
confident, who undermines the church, for the fervice of which he is ap- 
pointed to train pupils: we do not queftion your confiilency, becaufe you 
differ widely from us in your opinions of common sense , jennd logic, sound cri- 
ticism, fairness of conduct in quoting the words of jour antagonists, and, as*' c 
fufpeel, the very first finnctjile of Christian theology ; but we are not quite 
fure that you are perfectly confident in pleading the caufe pf thefe Leclures, 
and retaining your living. 

• tenance 
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tenance to the jurifdiclion of the people. A little mote' di (crimination 
would have been more becoming in a Reviewer. Some share in the deci- ~ 
fion of queftions, is a very different thing from a decisive voice ; and the power 
of rejecting or approving the (entence of the bifhop and p'cibyters, which 
it is manifeil from Cyprian's Letters, that the people in his time pojlctfcd *, 
is a very different thing from a decisive voice, or from the jurisdiction of the 
people. In the arilloeracy of Sparta, which contained two kings, the ordi- 
nary legislative power was in the fenate ; but the laws, after being paired 
by that legiliative body, were approved or rejected by the people. Yet no 
perfon will fay that Sparta was either a monarchy or a democracy ; or that 
either the kings or people of that republic had a decisive voice in matters of 
legillation ; though the kings had individual voices in the fenate, and the 
people collectively had a power of rejecting the laws when propofed for 
their acceptance. Now, with refpetit to Cyprian's Letters, nothing can 
be more evident than that the people in his time poflTetled the power of 
rejection, which is, indeed, but a imall part of political authority, whether 
of the judicial or legislative power f. The language of Cjpriari, with 
refpect to himfelf as bifhop, and of the other bifhops his colleagues, is 
ahnoft uniformly " egoet collega met qui prasentes aderant%\* and with re- 
fpecl to the prefbyters, is very frequently " compesbyteri nostri qui nobis assi* 
debant\\ and his addrefs to the people is pkbi consist enti\\, in a number ef 

- ' his 



* Where is this mantfeft ? Is it in thofe letters in which the church in 
compared to a ship, and the bifhop it y led the piaster, (hip. 59 ) where lie 
is called a/other, and all the chriltians within his diocetc, his children, (Ep. 
41.}? where it is faid, that " here fins and fchiirns fpring up, becaufe meii 
confider not that there ought to be but one bishop, and one judge, as 
Chrisfs vicar in a church," (Ep. 59.)? and that " manente concord iae vin» 
culo, et perfeveraute Catholicfe Ecclefia? individuo facramento, actum futinfr 
difponit et dirigit unulquifque epilcopus, rationem propoiiti fut Domino 
rediturus, w (Ep. 55.)? l 

f Nothing can be more' evident than the very reverfe of this : fee his 
letter to Cornelius, in which he gives an account of certain fchifmatics at 
Carthage, of whom, he fays, that he had received fome into the church, 
.in direS opposition to the people ; confeffing at the fame time that no good 
had retailed from his lenity. " Vix plebi perfuadeo, imo extorqueo ut 
tales patientur admitli : et jufiior faclus e{t fraternitatis dolor, ex eo quod 
una* atque alius, obnitente plebk et contr adicente, mea tamen 
facilitate suscepti, pejores extiterunt, quam prius fuerunt." 

i Cyprian and his comprovincial bifhops. 

§ All the world knows that the prefbyters fet in confiftory with the 
bifhop, and that they were his counsellors; but that he was not bound to 
follow their advice is evident from Cjprian's having eftabiilhed a rule for 
ihe readmiflion of the la/isi into the church difapproved of by five of the 
eight prefbyters of Carthage. 

|| True, moft learned and judicious Sir ; the infeription of the 17th epiffle is 
€t Cypranus fr<;tribus in plebe consistentibus ;" of epittle58, " Cyprianus plebi 
Thibari consistent ;" of ep. 65, " Cyp. epicleto fr.itri et plebi A.'luras consistent!*" 
of ep. 67, <€ Cyprianus, Cecflius, fkc.—piebibus consistentibus ; item Laelio 
Diacono et plebi emeritac consistent i ;" but had you read more thaji the ad- 
drefs 
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his letters : and he mufl have read thefe letters very carclefslv, who does 
not fee that in Cyprian's time, the bilhop p. elided, the prelbyters were his 
affeffors or counsellors, and that the people had a right, not or deliberating, 
or amending, but of approving, or rejecling, the Sentences or rcfblotions 
of the bifhop and his council. • Indeed, in fome very fb grant cafes, they 
had fomewhat more than the power of rejecting. A great offender was not 
to be received into the church sine fietitu et conscicntia phb'is* ; and Cy- 
prian promifes, with regard to a number of things that were to be decided 
on his return, examinabuntur singula ftrarsentibus & judkant ibus vobis\. I do 
not here fay with Rigallius on this paflage, " Itaque non clerici, fed etiam 
laici tunc judicabant." The bilhop, in a particular cafe, might refign to 
them the lble power of judging. But, in general, the bifhop and prefbyters 
were the jddges, though the people had a right to approve or difapprove 
of their fentences. And, indeed, I do not fee that in a perfecuted church, 
when the fentence of the bifhop and prefbyters was only a declaration of 
opinion, and not Supported by the civil magi ft rate, that the people could 
fee* deprived of the power oi rejecling, or difapprovingf. That power, 
liowever, is not a decifive voice (which is a privilege belonging to the pre- 
sident of a court, when the judges are equally divided on any queftion). 
Yet, as Dr. Campbell very properly exprefles it, the people had ftill fome 
ftiare in the deciiion of queftions, wherein morals were more immediately 
concerned; as long as a lentence of excommunication, the highelfl cenfure 
that the bifhop and prelbyters could pafs againft the greateft offender, could 
only take effect if the people approved of it, and fhunned the company of 
the excommunicated perfon §. It does not in the Ieaft invalidate this right 

of 



drefs of any one of thefe epiftlcs, you would have difcovered that consistent! 
relates not to the powr of the people, nor to their sitting in council with the 
Hbifhop, but only to their having stood fast in thefailn during an aera of per- 
fecution, when multitudes fell away; and yet you talk ofcarelefs readers of 
thefe letters!! ^ 

- # Betaufe great offenders were reilored fornetimes at the requeft of the 
people, and always with their knowledge; therefore the people ihared with 
the bifhop and prelbyters the power of the ke^s! Becaufe, in this country 
criminals are always tried, acquitted, or condemned, in open court, there- 
fore the lookers on — xhtjilebs adsians, fharfc with the judge and jury in con- 
dueling the trial, and determining the veidicl ! Excellent logician ! 

f Such a promise would have been ridiculous, had the people in the day* 
of Cyprian pofTefied a fnare in the decifion of queilions refpecling discipline. 
The prelbyters, according to Dr. Campbell and you, were the bifhop's equals: 
Why then did not they and the people decide every thing in his abfenoe? 
Why did the prefbyters of Rome, no lets than forty in number, fo often 
declare that they and the people could decide nothing refpecling the hfii* 
during the vacancy of the fee ? 

% If you fee not this, you underfland neither your mailer nor us. Could 
not the bifhop and prefbyters refufc to adminifler the holy communion to a 
fcandalous offender, though all the people on earth mould deli re them? 
Aye, but 

§ The people might keep company with the excommunicated perfon. 
if *hey disapproved of the bifhop's fentence. Certainly they might j and 

the * 
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. of the people, whether of great or fmall value, that Cyprian rtri&ly forbids 
all communication with the lapfi, till they were regularly reflored to the 
peace of the church; Cyp.ian had a right to forbid this, as the exercife of 
it would have implied a power of difpeniing with the laws, (which certainly 
did not belong to the people) : but it direclly oppofes your afTertion con- 
cerning the abfolute power of the biihop within his diocefe *. It is not in 
a perfecuted church that we are to look for an abfolute bifliop ; and Cy- 
prian's Letters very clearly mew that his powers were not unlimited f* 
You fpeak. very incorrectly, when yoa fay, that " Dr. Campbell makes 
St. Cyprian the paftorof an independent congregation J ; and you exprefs 
yourfelves very coarfely, when you add that the Doctor prcflcs the apoitle 
Paul into the tame fervice : but your language is ilill more inaccurate, not 
to ufe any hariher word, when you aflert that, in the days of Cyprian, a 
biihop was abfolute in hi , own aiocefe, and had power to make what fta- 
tutcs he pleafed, being accountable for his conduct to God alone. For, at 
that period, wOrthlels bilhops were depofed by Chriftians||, and pfou$ 
bifhops were martyred by Pagans ; and while you feem to queftion Dr. 
Campbell's integrity, you quote his exprcflions very unfairly. You repre» 
fent him as faying " Justinian first allotted to the epi (copal tribunal the ec- 
clefiaftical delinquencies of clergymen \ and then alk, with an air of tri- 
umph, " Did Justinian live before St, Cyprian f Dr. Campbell fpeaks of 
the episcopal tribunal as a court of law, when eftablifhed by that name by a 
Roman emperor. His words are, (vol. j. p. 66.) " Juitinian, in particulate 
eftabli/hed the episcopal tribunal, allotting to it, in the first place, all the 
caufes that could be any way underlcood to concern religion ; thn the cc~ 



the bifliop might refufe the communion to them, for their open contempt of 
an apoftolicai injunction. 

* But this is a very unfair ftate of the cafe. Cvprian made the law in 
his retirement, when not a fmgle prefby ter was with him ; and he threatened 
with excommunication any one who lhould difobey that law, though it was 
diiapproved of by five of the eight prefby ters of Carthage, and by many of 
the laity who had been con fellbrs. See Anti-Jacobin, vol. viii. p. 361. 

•f They very clearly fliew the reverfe. See note *, p. 219. 

% Let Dr. Campbell and St. Cyprian themfelves decide between you and 
is. " I fliall evince, fays the Doctor, (vol. i. p. 210.) beyond all potfibility 
of doubt* that the bifhop's cure was originally confined to a tingle church 
or congregation. — I fhall not produce the pafTages at length, from the 
fathers of the second and third centuries, but fhall barely mention the prin* 
fcipal topics which ferve to vouch the fa6t, and which can be verified from 
the cleared and moil explicit declarations of thofe primitive writers, par- 
ticularly of Ignatius, of Juftin Martyr, of Ireneus, of Tertullian, of Cy* 
Jkrum, and feveral others !" But we have heard St. Cyprian declare^ that, 
manente concordiae vinculo, &c. ; the biihop was anlwcrable for his con* 
dud in his own church only to the Lord/ The reader, therefore, will judge 
whether, on this fubjedt, you or we have written mofl corre&ly. 

|| Something like a falfchood in the words of truth. Worth lefs bifhops 
Were indeed degraded by a fy nod of comprovincial bifhops, who, to be 
fare, were Christians; but we never heard of bilhops being degraded, or, 
as you call it, depofed by the people, at any period, or by the ' inferior 
clergy, except at Glafgow, in 1638. See Anti-Jacobin, vol. ix. p. 376* 
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clefiaflical delinquencies of clergymen * ; and, Ittst of all, divers forts of 
jurifdiction over the laity/' I might here, Mr Edilo.-, appeal to your 
readers, whether you have acled with the decorum of wife men — with the 
discrimination of good critics — and with the accuracy of language; — not 
to fay fidelity in relation of facts, which was neceirary in making quotations, 
when you have differed in opinion from Dr. Campbell concerning the Hate 
of the primitive church, and the powers of the bifhops in the days of St. 
Cyprian : but I am aware that my appeal to your readers might imply, that 
1 favoured the jurifdict ion of the people. To avoid giving offence, I ap- 
peal to yourfelf) Mr. Editor, as preiident, or btlhop, of the An Li -Jacobins, 
and to the Reviewers with whom you are connected, as your afleflbrs, or 
council, — " vybis Jtra?scntibus, et comjiresbyteris qui te asiidebant" — whether 
you do not owe an apolagy here, for queltioning Dr. Campbell's consistency, 
and even his integrity ; when, in fact, you confounded some share in the deci- 
sion of questions refpjcling morals, with a decilive voice, and with averting 
them. isJictionef the /unfile; and alfo, when in the heat of polemic difputation, 
inftead of the temperate language of juft criticifm, you quoted Dr. Camp- 
bell's words fo carelefsly, (for I do not accufc you of wilful raifreprcfenta- 
tion,) and then triumphed over him as guilty of a grois anachronifm. If 
you had not queiiioned /// integrity I mould not have expected, nor, indeed, 
a Iked this apology ; and, by your making, or refufing to make, one, you wi41 
Ihcw that you are either a reformed biihop, or a pope in literature, who pre- 
tends to infallibility f. But to proceed — 
J _In 

* And is not this a palpable falfehood? Juftinian may or may not have 
fir/1 allotted to the epifeopal tribunal, the civil delinquencies of clergymen; 
but that a lecturer on ecclefiaftical hiftory mould &y that he firft allotted 
to that tribunal their ecclesiastical delinquencies; and that a careful reader 
of Cyprian's Letters (hould contend for the truth and accuracy of fuch an 
atllrtion, are two of the moll extraordinary things that we ever met 
with. Pray, Sir, be fo good as perufe with attention the canons commonly 
called apostolical (you will find them faithfully tranllated into English, by 
Mr. Jolmfou, in the fecond volume of the Clergyman's J r ade Mecux,) and 
then lay whether the delinquencies of clergymen were first allotted to the epil- 
copal tribunal by Juftinian ! You have carefully read the Letters of Cyprian, 
and, therefore, need not be told, that when a clergyman was depoied, he 
was deprived of his fhare of the oblations, and reduced to the neceifity either 
of begging from the heathen, or of working with his hands for his daily 
bread ; lb that, even in a perfecuted church, excommunication, coniidered 
only in a temporal view, w as fomething more than what you not very de- 
cently term it — " a mere declaration of opinion !" 

t This attempt of Mr. Skene Keith to promote fchtfm in our critical 
councils mu(i be founded upon one of two fuppofitions, equally inadraif- 
iible; l*o mult either fuppofe that the Editor did not concur with the Critic 
in his opinions of Dr. Campbell's conduct, on the point in queftion ; or/ 
that the arguments ufed by hirafelf, in defence of his friend, were fo itrong 
and irreiiltible a« to flath conviction on the mind of the Editor. Nothing, 
we can a; lure Mr. Keith, can be farther from the fact. The Editor molt 
cordially fubferibes to every decifion of the Critic, and will cheerfully 
1 fubmit (o any portion of cenfure which mayjuftly be thought to attach yi 
the review of Dr. Campbell's Lectures, though he can lay no claim to *i\J 
part of the praife which he, in common with many oThis reader^ belieVft* 
JU>te,4u#io that matierly fpecimen of critical {kill and acumen. *" *»*■"' 
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In your Review for April (p. 364,) you accufe Dr. Campbell of "bely- 
ing the Church of England* And you Jay, "it is mod evident he has be- 
lied her: for he has more than inlinuated that the teft was contrived to 
compel men, by the coarfe implements of human authority and worldly 
fane t ions, to embrace her communion." The fact here is, that Dr. Camp* 
bell does not belie the Church of England ; nay, he does not pafs the flight- 
eft cenfure on her as a church. He merely remarks. " that in England a . 
minifter may be compelled to admit to the facrament of the Lord's Supper, a 
man who is well known to be a moil improper perfon, an atheift, blaf- 
pheraer, or profligate." After fhewing the tendency and effed of this com- 
pultion on the Englifh clergy, which many of them have con fide red as a 
grievance, he fays, V True religion is of too delicate a nature to be com- 
pelled by the coarfe implements of human authority and worldly fane-lions." 
Surely this general remark contains no belying of the Church of England, any- 
more than it is an attack on the Britilh conftitution, which Dr. Campbell 
both refpeclcd and defended, though he was much drfplealed with the 
Teft Act*. Far from cenfuring, and ftill farther from belying the Church 
of England, he fays exprefsly, that u his remarks affect not the doctrine 
taught, the morals inculcated, nor the form of worlhip practifed in that 
church;" he only " points out the confequences of the confufion of the 
ipiritual and fccular jurisdictions in. that church, krweva- respectable on other. 

We Ihould have deemed it a ikity incumbent upon us to expofe the fal- 
lacy of Mr. Keith's rcafoning, the impotence of his arguments, % and th^ 
wcaknefs of his deductions ; had not the Critic taken that trouble on him- 
felf, and io. completely fucceeded in the performance of his talk, as U 
leave nothing for us to fay on the fubjecl. 

Whether Mr. Skene Keith may, with his ufual logical precision, infer 
from this declaration, that the Editor is " a reformed bimop, or a pope in 
literature," is a matter of perfect indifference to him ; he will fubmit to 
any libel but that of ranking him with a Di lien ting Paftor, whofe ignorance 
of fcripture leads him to convert objects of reverence into fubjecls lor con- 
tempt. — The Editor. 

* Really, Sir, we know not what to anfwer to this. It is fuch an in? 
fiance of effrontery as calls for reprehenfion, in terms which nothing but 
companion could prevail upon us to withhold. Dr. Campbell's words are 
tbefe; " Men have been very long in discovering, and even yet feera. 
fcarcely to have difcovered, that true religion is of too delicate a nature to be 
compelled, if 1 may fo exprefs myfel£ by the coarfe implements of human 
authority and worldly functions. Let the law of the land reflrain vice and 
injuftice of every kind, as ruinous to the peace and order of fociety, for 
this is its proper province ; but lei it not tamper toith religion, by attempting 
to enforce its exercises and duties, Thefe, unlets they be free-will ofie/itigs. 
are nothing; they are worfe. By fuch an unnatural alliance, and ill-judged 
aid, hypoorify and fuperftition may, indeed, be greatly promoted, but s 
genuine pi«ty never fails to fufler r" — Is it poiiible to affirm more explicitly 
than your friend does in thele words, that the teft was contrived to compel 
men, by the coarfe implements of human authority and worldly {'auctions, 
fo embrace the communion of the Church of England ? Did noi Dr. Gamp* 
belt knoW that the teft was contrived not for this purpofe, but to exclude 
fvom Cfcrttin civil offices all *oh$ are not. already of'jhe cwujnuwon of ' J&c Ghurch >of 
England? And, does not every man who gives of the test an account whkj} 
kow kmmttto be &lfo» belie, 'at once/ the c/arck and state of EnglanjW* *ka. : 
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mcctmnts" Surely the reviewer of thefe Lectures has read them over very 
carelefsly ; or he is not ma-ter of this con troverfy, however tes/tectahU he may 
icon ether accounts. I do not accufe him of wilfuKy mifreprefenling what Dr. 
CampbeHhas laid of the Church of England; but it is evident that he is very 
little acquainted with the conflitution of the eftablilhed Church of Scotland; 
for, in the very fame paragraph in which he fpeaks fo rafhly of Dr. Camp- 
bell, he talks of an abluid and impious practice among the Scottifh clergy, 
in refuting the facrament of baptifm to the children of parents whole moral 
conduct has not been unexceptionable; Mating, that he does not fuppofe 
that this impious practice " is authorized by the church of Scotland, but that 
it is too commonly connived at by her judicatories." — It is nccellary here, to 
inform you, that the eftabli (bed Church of Scotland, which is prefbyterian 
here, follows exactly the Scotch Epifcopal Church before the Revolution; 
and prohibits not the ha/ttizing of children in (uch cafes, but the admitting of 
the parents, while they are under fcandal, to be fponfors for their children, 
till they are reftored to the peace of the church ; but that, when any proper 
perfon, (that is, when any man who is free from church cenfure) is willing 
to act as fponfor for the child of the moil profligate parents, all the efta- 
bliftied clergymen are obliged to baptize fuch children ; and t never heard 
of a fingle instance in which any Prelbyterian Clergyman refuted, in fuch 
a fituation, to baptize a child *. I leave it now, Mr. Editor, with 
yourfelf, to fay, who has belied either of the national churches ; but I ant 
not fond of coarfe language, though I may fometimes ufe a (harp expreflioti, 
while I vindicate the memory of my friend, who was incapable of belying 
any man, or any fooiety of men. 

(To he concluded in our next.) 
• • > , ■ ^ ■ ■ « 

• We have heard of many fuch inftances, and, for the truth of what we 
afierted, could, bring legal proof. Nay, we are not more certain that 
Mr. Skene Keith is the author of the letter before us, than we are that 
fome of the minifters of the Church of Scotland make the facrament 'of bap- 
tifm an inftrument of. what, in England, would be confidered as the mo ft 
capricious tyranny ; and that one of them urged the latter part of the 16 th 
verfe of the eleventh chapter of the epiftle to the Romans as the decision of 
,8t. Paul, .that the children of drunken parents mould not be baptized, till 
either their parents reform their lives, or they themfelves arrive at the years 
of difcretion ! In no church are parents, under scandal, received as fponfors 
for their children ; but a man u not under scandal merely for treating the 
ininifter of the parifh with lefs refpeel than he may chance to require ! 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
. The letter from the venerable Bis ho* Skiknbh was not received till (2m 
laft meet of our review was put to prefs. But it lliall certainly appear m 
our next-rX. W. X. ftands precifely m the fame predicament. He gtajr 
ftfely, therefore, continue his communications without any fear ofrejeQtorif 
and he will find his opinion or our impartiality not ill-founded. 
. The valuable Eflav on Tux Leviatham avo the Bebbmoth, by 
our highly efleemed friend the Rev* Johv Whit a ke*,, is intended Gar 
early infection.— Scrutator, od the conftruQion and conduct of an Co* 
cyclopedia, (hall appear in our next; a* (hall R Si <J 4 '$ able review #f 
Garrett's Methodical Farrago. 

CAMTABmiGtBKsis's reliance on ouicandmr will prove not to hay*. beta 
teifobeed. — His defence of Dr. Pa ley (hall appear. 

i. will perceive that we had anticipated his wifligs^^^is received* 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 



Archaeologia ; *r, Mifcellaneous Tra&s relating to Antiquity. PublMhed 
by the Society of Antiquaries ©f London. Volume xiii. il. cs. 
White, Robfon, Nicol, &c. 1800. 

THE contents of fuch a volume as this are, of courfe, fo different 
in their manner, and fo diverfified in their matter, that a gene- 
ral judgment can hardly be pafled upon the whole. At lcaft, it can- 
not be pafled with any propriety, before we have gone over the con-, 
tents, confidcred the manner, and examined the matter, of ahv 
This we fliall inftantly begin to do, fenfible that we have delayed too 
long to do fo, and endeavouring to make up for our dilatorinefs be- 
fore by our diligence now. 

The firft article is " a defcription of, what is called, a Roman camp 
in Wcftphalia, by the Abbe Mann." The abbe describes " this 
Roman camp, as it is called," to be " fituated on a high plain ad- 
joining to a hamlet, called in the maps Barrum or Barnum, about 
two and a half Englifla miles W. by S. of the city of Dorften, on the • 
river Lippe, which falls into the Rhine at Wefel; and about a mile 
fouth of the faid river, and one-eighth of a mile from the high road 
leading from Dorften to Duifbourg." This however the abbe does 
not believe to have been a camp, and his own plan of the ground 
proves it not to have been' one ; it having no confirmation of a camp 
at all. Bui " contiguous to it, on the north fide, is another oblong 
fquare," or "(as the abbe fhould rather have fafd, in adherence to his 
own plan, and in profecution of his own reafonjng,) a long fquare of 

no. xlix. vol. xii. Q^ regular 
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regular form, while the other prefents no fquare either regular or ir- 
regular to the eye. This indeed is " ltfler than the preceding one ; 
being a plain lightly inclining to the north towards the river Lippe. 
It has more the appearance of having been a camp, than the other; as 
th^ ground on the weft, north, and caft of it has been diftin&ly dug 
from it to the adjoining declivity ; which on the north and weft fides 
is considerably* fteep. On 4his laft fide, and clofe to it, is. a deep 
gully, rendered impaflable by fprings and boggy ground.'* But 
u clofe to this north fide the declivity becomes confiderable, and the 
ground is cultivated down to the Lippe." The very plan of the 
ground unites with the defcription of its boundaries, to prove this a 
real camp, placed upon the northern fummit of a fteep hill, and 
having an impaflable morafs upon its weftern fide ; extending along 
and beyond this, in that favourite diagram of the Romans for a camp, 
a long fquare ; commencing from the ground defcribed before, and 
reaching up to what is called upon the plan *' a flight appearance of 
a vallum." Here, therefore, we have undoubtedly a Roman camp. 
Yet of what moment is it to notify a camp, unlefs we can appropriate 
it to fome portion of hiftory ? Without fuch an appropriation indeed, 
we read, we wonder, and we learn nothing. The abbe has given us 
the former, and we haften to furnifh the latter. " Slowly recovering 
from a long and dangerous illnefs," as the abbe was when he wrote, 
in February 1796, " obliged to leave this place," Ratilbon, *' for 
Auftria, in the beginning of April *," a ^d being now deftitute of 
books and all literary aid, it was u not poflible" for him then " to 
make any refearches, concerning the aera of" this camp, " or the oc- 
cafion that gave birth to itt." The abbe however enters into the 
hiftory of the Roman expeditions into Germany, " as far as memory 
prompts," and thus concludes at the end ; '< from thefe and many 
other well-known facts in the Roman hiftory, it is eafy to conceive, 
that the whole extent of the banks of the river Lippe, muft have been 
the fcene of many bloody battles in their long wars with the Stcarobri, 
Marfi, Angrivarii, Cherufci, Bru&eri, &c." Yet (till we are only float- 
ing at large in our hiftorical geography, and argue only what the very 
•onfiguration of the camp had proved before, the Roman quality of 
the camp, Let us come therefore to a point at once, and fettle upon 
it. " The different founts of this river," notes the abbe concerning 
the Lippe, " are in the Trutoburgian mountains, (olirn faltus Tru- 
toburgienfis,) fo famous for the defeat of Quin£tilius Varus, with die 
lofs of his legions and eagles, under Auguftus Caefar, near DethmoM, 

iolim Trutoburgum) ; and that of prufus, near Lippfpring (#£» 
ontes Luppiae). 1 he Ara Druji is near this laft-named place; and 
the veftiges of the Ara Druft^ or Caftram Alifonis^ are ftill more vifi- 
We, 'near the junction of the El fen (dim Altfo) with the Lippe, on a 
Ugh heath four miles weft of the city of Paderborm" Thus does the 
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ahbe* threw an ufrful irradiation of light, over this part of Roman 
Germany ! But the irradiation bears not upon the Roman camp near 
Dorften. This is almoft the whole length of the Lippe diftant, from 
either Paderborn or Dethmold. To what expedition then does it 
adually belong ? It belongs to Drufus's apparently. In the year ten 
before our sera, Drufus " again pufhed out to the war in rpring," 
fays Dion Caffius* *' and eroded the Rhine, and overthrew the Ufi- 
petes $ then bridged over the Lippe, burftinto tht country of the 
Sitambriy and advanced through it ev£n to the country of the Che- 
rufci, as far as the fVefer*" He thus penetrated along the Lippe, 
from weft to eaft, up to the very vicinity of Virus's defeat near Deth- 
mold. Accordingly Velleius Paterculus, ftretching out the hiftory 
a little beyond the truth, tells us " he crofted that fVefer> which I 
wilh had not been foon ennobled by the /laughter of our army f." For, 
as Dion Caffius more circumftantially informs us, Drufus " would 
W croffed the Wcfer, if he had not been in want of provifions, and 
if the winter had not been approaching]:-" He therefore marched 
back, not by the route which he had taken before, but by the union 
Of the Lippe and the El fen near Paderborn ; and there he conftrucled 
* fort at the point of union §." Yet what then are thefe two camps, 
the one fuppofed the other apparent, and both immediately adjoining ? 
'On that to the fouth of the apparent camp, " within this com pais of 
ground," as the abbe tells us, " are feen twenty-eight or thirty 
tumuli or barrows, confufedly placed, fo as to make it not eafy to 
count them ; but all perfectly diftind and round, two excepted. 
They are from fix to twelve feet in height, and respectively as many 
yards at leaft in diameter. They are all covered with the fame heath 
and white pebbles as the furrounding plain, and of the fame apparent 
antiquity" with each other. " Thefe tumuli feem to indicate, that 
the ground whereon they are placed was rather part of, or adjoining 
to, a field of battle, than a camp ; becaufc it is probably that they 
were raifed over diltinguifhed (lain, and becaufe it was not ufual with 
ancient nations" or with modern <€ to bury within their camps or 
habitations." The whole plain has evidently been a field of battle, 
**! by connection with the hiftocical extract from Dion Caffius 
above, we fee that the Ufipetes, whom Drufus is faid to have over- 
thrown, juft before he bridged over the Lippe," and *J burft into the 
country of the Sicambri" beyond, were overthrown by him upon this 
v **y plain, at the very laft angle of their country, and upon the very 
ford out of it. The Romans had intrenched themfelves in their ufual 
manner, within their long fquare camp ; the Ufipetes, who had hung, 
tf pon their rear, drew up to engage them, on the plain at the fouth 
fide of their camp ; and the Romans threw down their vallum on that 
fide, fo as to leave only " a flight appearance of a vallum," in order 

* Lib. liv. 33. + L. ii. c. 105. " Et (utinam minus moxnoftrl 
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to march out in good order and engage them. Within that vallum 
the Romans had taken their pofition, while the workmen were em- 
ployed in bridging over the Lippc at the vale below. And thus em- 
ployed as the Romans were, the Ufipetes could venture at laft to face 
them in the fields, approached their entienchments accordingly, but 
were met, encountered, and beat upon this heath by the Romans. 
Yet the Romans fixed no fort here, as they fixed one near Paderborn. 
The vallum, therefore, which had been nearly levelled to favour the 
march of the army out of the camp, in military array, has remained 
in that levelled condition ever fince; the Romans, on their return, 
not coming this way, but marching by Paderborn. To have at- 
tempted a return by this way, would have expofed the army in its 
diftrefs for provifions to confiderable delay in its movements ; as its 
own camp would naturally be feized by the Germans, for a poft of 
advantage againft them ; as " the elevation" of the heath " is fo con- 
fiderable," that " the city of Wefel is diftin&ly feen at twenty miles 
diftance," even " Xanten at twenty-fix miles diftance;" the whole 
being, " by conjecture, 200 feet above the level of the river L'tppe" 
We thus fee the reafons of the Roman advance by Dorften, and of 
the Roman retreat by another courfe. Nor have we taken this long 
track of enquiry with any other purpofe, than to (hew antiquaries in 
general, how they fhould attach remains in the country to incidents 
in the annals, and apply both to the elucidation of general hiftory. 
The abbe happily pre fen ted fome remains in Germany, and we have 
feized the opportunity of exemplifying the principle in applying them. 
The next article is one of a very different nature •, being " Obfer- 
vations upon the Life of Cicely Duchefs 0/ York, daughter of Ralph 
de Neville Earl of Weftmoreland and of Richmond ; communicated 
by the Rev. Mark Noble, F. S. A." The obfervations are ufeful in 
themfelves, and elucidate the life of this princefs ftrongly. " Many 
and great," indeed, cc were the changes (which) this princefs 
faw.. .She faw the crown of France wrefted from the infant brow of 
King Henry VI $ and (he faw him deprived of that of England, re- 
ftored, again dethroned, and his innocent blood cruelly fpilt. She 
faw her fon, King Edward IV. crowned, dethroned, reftored, and 
cut off by his (own) intemperance at an early age. She faw her 
grandfon, King Edward V. upon the throne, but deprived of his 
fceptre, imprifoned, and murdered, by whom, and when, perhaps, 
£he never knew. She faw heryoungeft fun, King Richard III. ufurp 
the regal honours, and lofe them loon after with his life, when not 
more than thirty-two, or, at the moil, thirty.five years of age. And 
finally, (he faw the enemy ef her family," or rather (as Mr. Noble 
fhould have faid) the enemy of that family of York into which the 
had married, herfelf being a Lancaftrian by birth, as her mother was 
a daughter to John Duke of Lancafter */even that enemy u who had 
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yanqatfhed him/' Richard IN. " proclaimed by the name of King 
Henry VII." Such were the misfortunes, that centered all in the 
perfon of this princcfs ! Compared with thofe, what are xhe ordinary 
misfortunes c.f life ! What indeed are the miferies, that even our own* 
very eventful period of revolutions has accumulated upon the head of 
any one female ! 

In the article immediately fucceeding we have a defcription, made 
by the fame clergyman, of a gold medal ftruck upon the birth of King 
Charles II. " It is well known how much King Charles I. loved the 
arts, and what care he took to have his coins more beautiful than any 
of his predeceflbrs. His money is more varied in type, than that of 
any of our fovereigns. He was fo extremely pleafed in diverfifying 
the type or fafhion of his coins,, and he excelled all our monarchs in 
the number, and variety of his models, which he continued occafion- 
ally to ftrtke, until the unhappy civil wars ; and even after that time 
his coins, from their beauty, their reference to events and places, 
and their dates, may be almoft ranked with medals. We cannot, 
therefore, wonder, that his majefty fhould in his happier days ftrike 
medals, to commemorate the principal events of his reign. Of thefe 
we have many. — As the medal of ^old here exhibited, ftruck to coxii} 
memorate the nativity of Prince Charles, who, became a great moi 
narch, is finely preferved, and is (I prefume) an unique; it is ex- 
tremely valuable. For it probably was one of the very few iffued, 
and thofe that were (it may be juftly fuppo(ed) prefented only to fome 
few feled perfonage's ; for King Charles I. was never a rich fovereign ; 
his majefty had always more tafte than wealth* His medals are gerie* 
rally of filver, and the few of his that are of gold are very final); 
This medal, which I have now defcribed, I may therefore aver, is 
one of the moft valuable, and every way eftimable in the Englifll 
feries." Thefe oblcrvations feem as juft and proper, *as their lan- 
guage is incorrect and drawling. 

Mr. Noble next gives us *« An unpubliflied gold Coin of Charles I. '* 
defcribing it. " This curious piece of money," he adds, <c is rf 
very elegant workmanfhip, and appears to be from a die of that great 
artift Briot. Both the letters placed over the (hield upon the reverse* 
and the mint mark, evince that it was coined in the ciiy of York ; ana 
the numerals 111. behind the king's head, that it was ftruck for a 
three (hilling piece."- Yet, either from fome ditficuly in the point to 
be determined, or from fome confufion in the ideas of Mr. Noble, oV 
from both, he concludes his eflay v with faying of this coin j that 
<c as it is of. peculiar elegance, though, from its fmallnefs, difficult to 
be done juftice to in a drawing, it might be for the exprefs purpofe 
of being (hewn to his majefty, whether it was a pattern piece for\ 
three-lhilling piece 9 or as a fine type for. a thteepence." Even in the 
intermediate parts of the tffay, Mr. Noble fpeaks concerning " fom$ 
coins as fpecimens $" by which, in confiftency of reafoning, he ought 
to mean pattern pieces, ftruck ofi\" for the exprefs purpofe of being 
(hewn to his majefty," but actually means what the immediate con- 
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text declares, c< pieces of money in different metals from what they 
are defigned to be made current in," and " given to the friends of 
fuch as are favoured by the perfons in office in the mint," which many 
^cabinets {hew, by having (uch Jpeci mens " So confufed does he actu- 
ally appear in his ideas here ! In this confufion he proceeds thus : 
« as fuch fpecimens in other metals are very rarely, if ever, found fo 
far back as this reign, and as the monarch, who ftruck the piece, 
coined a far greater variety of money than any other of his predeceflbrs 
or fucceflbrs, I do not fee any reajon why it fhould not be looked upon 
as a real coin, ftruck in York, of the value of three fallings. If it is fo, 
it may be pronounced very valuable, as it is (I apprehend) an unique." 
Mr. Noble thus afterts at the beginning, that it was a three- (hilling 
piece; re-aflc rts in the middle, that he fees no reafon why it (hould 
not be confidered as a three-fhilling piece ; and yet allows, at the 
clofe of all, that it might be a pattern-piece for three-fhillings, or for 
three-pence* Antiquaries furely, the minute and the accurate efpeci- 
ally, fbould always be clear in their conceptions, and confident in 
their reafonings. 

We have then an article that is very curious in itfelf, yet fets all 
criticifm at defiance j being iC A complete Lift of the Royal Navy of 
England in 1599." The veffels are, however, let us obferve, from 
the title-page of the original record, " The Shippes, or Navy Royall, 
lying in Harborowe, as well as in the Roads by Chatham in the River 
of Med way Waters ; as alfo upon prefent Occaiions by Grave fend, in 
the River of Thames," &c. From this record foe learn with afto- 
nifhment, what neither the exhibitor of, nor the annotator upon it 
has obferved ; that in 1599 tne ro y a ' nav y was a " l** " U P at Gravef- 
end, or at Chatham only. The grand harbour of Portsmouth, that 
capital roadftead for our navy in peace, was no more ufed by Eliza* 
beth, than tfee other roadftead of Plymouth was by her fucceflbrs to 
the reien of William. Yet Portfmouth we actually find to hav? 
been u(ed by her father ; as " about a quarter of a mile above this 
tower," Leland tells concerning the eaftern point of the harbour, " is 
a great dok forjbippes, and yn this dok lyith part of the rybbes of the 
Henry Grace of Dieu, one of the biggeflfbips that bath heene made in 
hominum memoria *." So much grander in his ideas of a navy, and 
fo much jufter in his appointment of roadftead for it, was Henry, 
than Elizabeth ! Hers were only forty-five in number, and the forty- 
fifth, " the Waftfpight," a mifprint (we (uppofe) for Warfpite, c « of 
two cannon, two demi-cannon, thirteen culverins, tea demi-culve- 
rins, and two fakers, all of brafs." 

The fixth is a " Differ tat ion on the Life and Writings of Mary, an 
Anglo-Norman Poetefs, of the 13th century, by Monf. La Rue." 
This is in the form, of a letter to F. Dance, Efq. "Mary may with 
great propriety be regarded," fays the original author, as tranfiatc4 
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by Mr. Dance, " as the'Sappho of her age. Unfortunately (he has 
fcarcely mentioned any circumftance relating to herfelf. But (he 
made fo confiderable a figure amongft the Anglo-Norman Trouveurs* 
that (he may very fairly lay claim to this inveftigation of whatevet 
concerns her memory." In this inveftigation we find, that " the firft 
poems of Mary are a collection of lays in French verfe, forming varw 
ous hi (lories and gallant adventures of our valiant knights ; and, ac- 
cording to the ufage of thofe times, they are generally remarkable 
for lingular and often marvellous cataftrophe. Thefe lays are in the 
Brittfh Mufeum amongft the Harleian MSS. No. 978. They con- 
ftitute the largeft, and, at the fame time, moft ancient fpecimen of 
Anglo-Norman poetry of this kind,, that has been handed down to us.'* 
The author then enters into a detail concerning her and her lays. 
Among thefe " the fmaller ones are, in general, of much importance 
as to the, knowledge of ancient chivalry. Their author has described 
manners with a pencil, at once faithful and pleafing; (he arrcfts the 
attention of her readers, by the fubjeft of her ftories, by the intereft 
which (he fkilfully blends in them, and by the fimple and natural 
language in which (he relates them. In fpite of her rapid and flowing 
ftyle, nothing is forgotten in her details, nothing efcapes her in her 
defcriptions. With what grace has (he depicted the charming 
deliverer of the unhappy Lanval ? Her beauty is equally impreflive", 
engaging, and fedu&ive ; an immenfe crowd follows, but to* admire 
her; the white palfry, on which (he rides, feems proud of his fair 
burden ; the greyhound which follows her, and the falcon » that (he' 
carries, announce her nobility. How fplendid and commanding her 
appearance, and with what accuracy is the coftume of the age (he 
lived in obferved ! But Mary did not only poflefs a moft refined tafte, 
(he had alfo to boaft of a mind of fenfibility. The Englilh mufe feems 
to have infpired her ; all her fubjeits are fad and mekncholy ; (he 
appears to have defigned to melt the hearts of her readers', either by 
the unfortunate fituation of her hero, or by fome truly afflicting cata- 
ftrophe. Thus (he always fpeaks to the foul, calls forth all its feel- 
ings, and very frequently throws it into the utmoft consternation." 
Yet, " convinced as I am," fays M. La Rue, " that Mary did not 
compofe her fables in France, but in England," as (he ufes frequently 
Englifli words to interpret words Welfti or American, " it is in this 
latter kingdom that the " Earl William" at whofe folicitation (he pro- 
fefles to have written her fables, " is to be fought for 5 and, luckily, 
the encomium which (he has left upon him is of fuch a nature, as to 
excite an opinion that he was William Longword, natural fon of 
Henry II. and created Earl of Salifbury and Remare, by Richard 
Cceur de Lion. This Earl died in 1226*, fo that Mary mull hav^ 
written her fables before that time. She, who in her lays had painted 
the manners of her age with fo much nature and fidelity, would find 

* Sandford's Genealogical Hiitory of the Kings of England, p. 166. 
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no difficuly in fucceeding in the kind of apologue. Both require that 
penetrating glance, which can diftinguiih the different pafSons of 
mankind, can feize upon the varied form which they affume, and, 
marking the objecls of their attention, difcover at the fame moment 
the means (which) they employ to attain them. This faculty Mary 
had developed in her nrft work ; and it was therefore to be fuppofed 
that no diminution of it would appear in her fecond. For this rcafon 
her fables yare written with all that acutenefs of mind, that penetrates 
the very inmoft recefles of the human heart ; and, at the fame time, 
with that beautiful fimplicity (which) is fo peculiar to the ancient 
romance language, and which caufes me to doubt whether La Fon- 
taine has not rather imitated our author, than the fabulifts either of 
Rome or of Athens. It muft at all events be admitted, that he could 
not find in the two letters," in either the Roman or the Athenian 
fabulifts, " the advantages which the former offered him. Mary 
larrote in French, and at a time when that (this) language, yet in its 
infancy" of improvement, " could boaft of noljing but Ample expref- 
iiorts, artlefs and agreeable turns, and on all occafiont as natural and 
unpremeditated phrafeology. On the contrary, JE(op and Phaedrus, 
writing in Latin, could not fupply the French fabuli|fc with any thing 
more than the fubjeel: matter and ideas ; whilft Mary, at the fame time 
fhe furnifhed him with both, might befide* l\ave hinted expreffion, man- 
ner, and even rhyme. Let mc add* that through the works of La 
Fontaine will be found an infinite number of words in our ancient Ian- 
guage 9 which are at this day unintelligible %oithout a commentary." 
This laft argument appears decifive, for La Fontaine's- imitation of 
ibme ancient author, and therefore hers afluredly, whofe manner is faid 
to be exactly his. " Mary herfelf, in fpeaking of ./Efop, informs us 
that a king of England 

" Le Iranflata puis en Engl is, 
Et je Pai rirnds en Franceis," &c. 

€ * Now, at prefent, to deny the exiftence of this Englifli tranflation, 
is in the firft place to fuppofe, that it is inconfiftent for the Engliih to 
have had a collection of jElbpian fables in their language, during the 
13th century. And where is the man of letters, that would venture 
(I do not fay to maintain, but even) to hazard fuch an opinion ? In 
the next place it is formally contradicting a woman, who allures us 
that flie tranflated her fables from an Englifc original, who glories 
in it, and who muft have felt a much higher gratification in Sating 
herfelf to be the author of them, jf (fee' really had been fo. If her 
own teiiimony fliould be, neverthelefs, thought inefficient, it might 
eafily be corroborated by that of the MS. in the royal library, 15 a. 
vii ; which contains a great part of the ^fopian Fables in Latin, 
and in which it is exprefsly mentioned, that they had been tranflated 
Into Englifli. Being written in the 13th century, it is of the fame 
time as Mary; and the tranferiber, writing only in Latin, {imply 
mentions the Engliih verfion, which then exifted, in an hiftorical 
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point of view." Yet *' if in the laft place we examine ihe fables of 
Mary themfelves, we (hall dift wer in them internal evidences of their 
being tranflated from the Englifh. In the nrtt place, mention is made 
of counties and their judges, of the great aflemblies held there for. the 
adminiftration of juftice, the king's writs that were iflucd, &c. &c. 
Now what other kingdom befides England was at that time divided 
into counties ? What other country pofTefTed fimilar cftablifhments? 
But Mary has done more; in her French transition, fhe has prc~ 
ferved many expreflions in (of) the Englifh original, fuch as welk 9 in 
the fable of the Eagle, the Crow, and the Tortoife ; witecocs in that 
of the Three Wiflies ; grave in that of the rich lion ; werbes and wilels 
in that of the Battle of the Flies with other animals ; wafrel in that of 
the Moufe and the Fiog ; &c." This argument (peaks for itfelf. Yet 
a difficulty occurs concerning " the Englifh collection of iEfop s 
Fables." And the point is even involved in cc impenetrable obfeu- 
rity." If however " I were compelled to form an opinion," he arlds, 
" I fhould contend that fr thefe fables were the work of Tome monk of 
the nth or 12th century, and fhould endeavour to prove it by the; 
rites of the Roman Catholic worfhip, which he feveral times alludes to, 
and by entire paflages of the Vulgate, which he very frequently in- 
serts." Yet, as he'fubjoins, " it is enough to know, that in the time 
of Mary there actually did exift a colle&ion of Fables called -rEfopian, 
and publiflied under the name of Romulus," who is fald exprefsly to 
have been " the Emperor Romulus" in the tranflation of the Greek 
into Latin j " that this author, whether real or imaginary, has very 
much imitated Phaedrus ; that thefe Latin fables had been tranflated 
into Englifh ; that, without doubt, thofe of fome other unknowa 
writers were added to them ; and finally, that from this latter verfion 
Mary made her tranflation into French verfe." We thus comprefs 
the fubftance of M. La Rue's diflertation, even in the very words of 
his tranflator, Francis Dance, Efq ; and think it very convincing, as 
well as very novel, ingenious, learned, and judicious. 

We have next an article very extraordinary indeed, being an 
" Account of Inscriptions difcovered on the Walls of an Apartment 
in the Tower of London, by the Rev. John Brand, Secretary/' - 
This apartment is " a room in Beauchamp's tower, anciently the 
place of confinement for ftate prifoners, and* which has lately been 
converted ftito a mefs-room for the officers of the garrifon there. On 
this alteration being made, a great number of infcriptions was difco- 
vered on the walls of the room, which probably have, for the moft 
part, been made with nails, %nd are all of them, it fhould feem, the 
undoubted autographs, at different periods, of the feveral illuftrious 
and unfortunate" tenants of this once dreary manfmn. For the difco- 
very as well as the prefervation of thefe moft curious memorials, the 
fociety (land indebted to the uni emitted zeal and attention of their 
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refpe£Uble member Colonel Smith, F. R. S. Major of the Tower of 
London." The inferiptions are all exhibited fucceflively, which 
Mr. Brand endeavours with great diligence and no little fuccefs, to 
appropriate. " Of the feverity of the rcftri&ions (which) thefe ftate 
delinquents in old times were put under, and* who, being generally 
denied the ufe of books, to alleviate the horrors of imprifon merit, feem 
to have fubflituted this fingular fpecies of amufement, in recording in 
the beft manner they were able, on their prifon- walls, their names, 
arms, crefts, devices, &c. with the dates of their confinements + ; we 
have a ftriking pi&ure in the Anecdotes of diftinguifhed Perfons, 
lately edited by another refpe&able member of this focicty. At page 
103, vol. iii. of that entertaining work, we are informed that * Tho- 
mas, Duke of Norfolk, who probably efcaped death by the death of 
Henry VIII., in his petition to the Lords, from the Tower of Lon- 
don, requefts to have fome of the books which are now at Lambeth ; 
for, (fays he) unlefs I have books to read ere I fall afleep, and after I 
awake again I cannot fleep, nor have done thefe dozen years : 9 further 
requefting, ' that I may hear mafs, and be bound upon my life not to 
fpeak to him who fays mafs, which he may do in the other chamber, 
whilft I remain within; that I maybe allowed fheets to lie on, to 
have licence in the day time to walk in the chamber without, and in 
the night be locked in as I am now.' And he concludes, ' 1 would 
gladly have licence to fend to London, to buy one book of St. Auftin 
de Civitate Dei, and of Jofephus de Antiquitatibus." We know of 
no punifhment more fevere, and of no cruelty .more favage, than to 
lock up active minds, all ufed before to the buftle of the world, within 
the walls of a prifon, and there debar them from books. Yet moft of 
the prifoners in this apartment fcera to have been fo debarred. And 
as our eyes reft upon the infide view of this apartment, which is pre- 
fixed to the accounts, which is fo dimly illuminated by " darknefs 
vifible" from a thickly grated window in a paflage, and which, by its 
inferiptions on the walls, prefents all the pad in mournful combina- 
tion to our minds ; we cannot but be pleafed with the change of it 
into a mefs-room, and anticipate, in fancy, the walls or the roof re- 
echoing now to founds very different from what they once heard. 

" Copy of an o iginal Manufcript. entitled ' Inftruftions for every 
Ccntioner to obferve, duringe the Continuance of the Frencbe Fleet 
uppon this Coft, untill Knowlege (hall be had of their Difperfement ; 
given by Sir George Carye, Captrin, this firft of September, 1586.** 
The appearance of a French fleet upon our coaft, in September 1586, 
is aflerted only (we believe) by the pxefent manufcript. A note, in- 
deed, written (we fuppofe) hy the fecretary, produces a long extraft 
€i from Strype's Annals, 1506," as containing " the Hiftory of this 
Event." Yet the extract tour uns not a fyliable concerning the ap- 
pearance of a French fleet. It mentions, indeed, by name, the very 
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tfluer of thcfe inftru&ions, as " Sir George Carcw, governor of the 
ifle of Wight j but mentions not a French fleet to be upon the coaft 
of the ifle. It fpeaks alfo of " the queen, this year," having " ene- 
mies on alj hands of her, and continual apprehenfions of invalion ;" 
but adds, that thefe apprehenfions rofe " efpecially from Spain, now 
the queen had taken the people of the Low Countries under her pro- 
tedkion;" It even adds, as the common report at Newhaven (now 
Havre de Grace) in France,, " that the king had fent to her majefty 
an ambafiador, that if (he would by any means aid Roche], he would 
have war with her/' So little does that extract contain " the Hiftory of 
this Event !° Where then lhall we find the»hiftory ? Not under the 
year 1586, anywhere. Strype indeed avers in the extract, that this 
year, u to fecure herfelf by fea, Sir Francis Drake was fent out with 
forty gallies, for defence and offence, and did notable execution/' 
Yet the fending and the execution were neither of them under 1586. 
*' fVbiU with thefe and iimilar reafons," fays Camden exprefsly, under 
1537, ** Elizabeth gently foeths the king" of Scotland for the murder 
of his mother in the February before; " that (he might be beforehand 
with the war which flie faw impending from the Spaniards, (he fent 
Prake with four of her own (hips, and with others, to the coaft of 
Spain, who entered the port of Cadiz," &c. * The annotator there- 
fore has not done his duty, becaufe he has not refolved this difficulty; 
beeaufe he has even attempted to refolve it in a manner that is wrong 
in itfelf, and would lead its readers wrong. But having faid this, we 
oiuft alfo obfervc, that the word " Centioner" in the title of thefe in* 
ftruclions is left unexplained by the annotator. Several other terms 
ere explained by him very fatisfaclorily. Yet this is not at all. Not 
is the term, as we were inclined to confider it at firft, merely the 
fame with our Englifh centry or fentineL The language of thefe in- 
Uru&ions (hows it is not. * c That you appoint the ferchers of every 
beacon," fays the fecond inftru&ion, " diligently to attend ther 
charge from tyme totyme, to advertife you the centioners what fliall be 
difcryed, and that uppon any matter difcovered you advertife me with 
diligens what {hall be feen." Here the centioners appear to be quite 
diftin& from the centries, the latter being (we fuppofe) * c the fercher$ 
of every beacon," and the former being, aflfuredly, officers immediately 
under the captain or governor of the ifle. c * That you take order," 
adds the fourth inftru&ion, " in all the pariflies within your canten % 
that no bells be ronge in the church, for fervice, chrifteninge, or 
burial!, bat only on bel during the tyme, and uppon the alaram al the 
bells to be 1 ronge out." This fhows the ftrength of the alarm that 
yras taken, at the real or the rumoured appearance of the French fleet 



* Camdeni Annales, 469. edit. 1615. " Dum Regem his et hoc ejuf- 
modi rationibus leniter demulcet, ut bellum quod ab Hilpano imminere 
profpexit praeverteref, Dracum cum quatuor navibus, rcgiis ct aliis in Hif-r 
panise littoraemiiit} quiPertum Gaditanum ingreirus," &c. 
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upon the coaft of the ifle. But it alfo (hows the " centloner" to be iht 
* praefecr. of the " canten." Yet the fixth (hows this ftill more. " I 
order," fays the Captain in it, " that you charge ail your cant ens y as 
they will anfwer to the contraire at their perrilis,. to provide theoir 
felves with powder," &c. The whole ifle thus appears to have been 
divided, as we know it with the whole kingdom to be at prefent, 
into hundreds, in the affected French of the .times denominated cen» 
tains, or cantons ; and the prefects over each cent en appears to have 
been therefore denominated, a centenier^ in the fame affe&ed French, 
acentioner, or a hundreder, he who holds one of our hundred courts 
at prefent, and who is ajuioft loft to our knowledge in his own infig- 
uificancy. And we clofe our obfervations with noting, what is re- 
quifite to be noted for (weeping away all. the difficulties before, that 
4he rumour of a French fleet off the ifle of Wight was actually falie ; 
that the rumour of fuch an appearance refuked .merely from what 
Strype tells us in the extract before, of the French king " then pre- 
pating a fleet to go againft Rochelle, whereof ten fail came out of 
Newhaven, who were appointed to haul out of Newhaven as the day 
• before i" and, that this rumour hardening .into an ailurance, into a 
certainty, even into an actual appearance, Sir George Carew iflued 
this, as he had previoufly iffued a c , 6 former Book of Inftru<Stions," 
for watching the coaft, firing; the beacons, and calling out all the 
militia of the ifle. 

" Account of the fall of fomc of the Stones> of Stonehenge, in a 
Letter from William George Maton, M. B. F. A. S." This letter 
is dated in May 1797. " ^ n tne tmra * °f tn ? month," it fays, con- 
cerning January preceding, " fome people employed at the plough 
full half a mile did ant from Stonehenge, fuddenly (el t a confiderable 
concuiEon, or jarring, ofthe ground, occafiooed (as they afterwards 
perceived) by the fall of two of the largeft ftones and their import. 
That the ccmcuflion fhould have been fo fenfible, will not appear in- 
credible when I (rate the weight of thefc ftones j but it may be proper 
to mention fir ft, what part of the ftruclure they com po fed, and what 
were their refpe&ivc dimenfions. Of thofe five fets or compages of 
ftones, each confiding of two uprights and an import, which Dr. 
Stukeley expreffivcly termed trllithon^ three had hitherto remained in 
their original pofition and entire, two being on the left-hand fide as 
you advance from the entrance towards the altar-Hone, and one on the 
right. The laft- mentioned trilithm is now levelled with the ground. 
It fell outwards, nearly in a weftern direction; ihe import* in its fall 
Jinking againft one of the ftones of the outer circle; which however 
has not been thereby driven very confideiably out of its perpendicu- 
larity." Such has been the recent fate of this trilithon ! We vene- 
rate the ftones for the fake of the ilru&ure. We therefore feel a kind of 
Pygmalion-like affection for every ftone of it. But, " the lower ends 
of the two uprights or fupporters being now expofed to view, we are 
enabled to afiertain the form into whichAhey were hewn. They are 
not right-angled, but broiled off in fuch a maimer, that the ftone which 
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flood neareft to the upper part of the a.lytum, is 22 feet in length on 
one fide, and not quite 20 on the other. The differences between the 
corresponding fides of the fellow- Supporter, is ftill greater j one being 
as much as 23, and the other Scarcely 19, feet in length. The 
breadth of each is, at a medium, 7 feet 9 inches, and the thicknefs 
3 fret. The impoft, which is a perfect, parallelopipedon, meafures' 
16 feet in length, 4 feet 6 inches in breadth, and 2 feet 6 inches in 
thicknefs. Now, a cubic inch of the fubftance of which the above 
ftones are compofed, weighing according to my experiment, 1 ounce. 
6 pennyweights, the pondcrofity of this entire trilithon will be found 
to be nearly 70 tons. The impoft alone is ConSiderably more than 
11 tons in weight. This' ftone, which was projected about 2 feet 
beyond the Supporters, made an impreffion in the ground to the depth 
of Seven inches or more j (yet) it was arretted in its tendency to roll, 
by the ftone (which) it (truck whilft' falling. The fupporters, of 
courSe, have not Sunk So deep; indeed, one of them fell on a ftone 
belonging to the fecond circle, which I at firft Suppofed to have been 
thrown down by ir, but which, from recurring to plans of the prior* 
ftate of theftru&ure, I find to have long been proftratc." This ac- 
count we dwell upon with an awful Satisfaction, as it recalls to our 
memories a ftrufture that we have viewed with great admiration in 
our youth upon the pages of Stukeley, that we have perfonally Sur- 
veyed with greater in our manhood, and that we conSider in our old 
age as certainly the rftbft extraordinary monument in the Britifh ifles. 
So Wi feel at prefent," and So felt the author himfelf at the time of 
writing ! " Though I could not contemplate without emotions of 
peculiar awe and regret," he adds, " Such an affauk of time and the 
elements on this venerable ftrudture ; I muft own tbefe emotions were 
in fome meafure counterbalanced by the ,fatisfaclion of being now 
enabled to difeover the original depth of thefe ftupendous ftones in the 
ground. It. appears, that the longer of the fupporters was not more 
than 3 feet 6 inches deep (measuring down the middle), nor the other 
but little more than 3 feet*. In the cavities left in the ground there 
were a few fragments 0/* ftone of the Same nature as that forming the 
fubftance of the trilithon, and Some maffes of chalk. Thefe materials 
feem to have been placed here, with a view to fecure the perpendicular 
pofition of the fupporters." The maffes of chalk were plainly what 
were thrown up out of the cavities, when thofe were formed for the 
reception of the pillars into them 5 as the fragments of ftone were 

3uaily the chipping? of the blocks, when they were moulded by the 
ifel from that rude, unfhapely, and unSightly, form, in which they 
lately appeared at Abury, into the regular Symmetry of tall and taper 
columns, finished with imports for an architrave above, and Secured 
by fragments of chalk, or ftone, well rammed in below. Thefe two 



* This corrects Dr. Stukeley, who, in page 16, Speaks of " the 4 or 5 Soot 
in length below ground/' 
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buildings indeed exhibit to us in a ftriking .contraft the temples of 
our Britifh anceftors, one of them in the rude primaeval form of the 
carlieft Britons, the other in all the finifhed form introduced lately 
by the Bclgae from Gaul, yet both large in themfelves, circular in 
their difpoittion, and grand in their appearance, the very cathedrals 
of their refpe&ive bujlders. But, as Mr. Maton fubjoins at the 
clofe, lingering fondly with us about thefe dignified remains, and 
endeavouring fondly to gratify himfelfor us with hope of their long 
continuance notwithstanding the accident, " .we do not find the pre- 
cife time of any alteration prior to this upon record ; it is therefore 
probable, that none may have happened for feveral centuries; and 
the late accident, being the only circumftance ascertained with exa&- 
nefs, may be confidered as a remarkable aera in the hiftory of this 
noble monument of ancient art." 

(To be continued,) 



Elements of Natural HiJlory y &c. comprifing the Chancier s of the whole 
Genera and mojl remarkable Species ; particularly of all thofe which 
are Natives of Britain ; with definitions of technical Terms, In 
2 vols. 8vo, with 12 explanatory Copper-plates. Cadell and Da* 
vies, London; Creech, Edinburgh- 

LETTERS, of which the invention arofe from the abfolute ne- 
ceflities of huhian life, were, at their orrgin, employed to re- 
cord none but truths, which it was indifpenfibly requifite to preferve 
and communicate, and which could not receive this advantage by 
any other imaginable contrivance. They were applied, not to the 
iecondary and rcmoce, but to the primary and immediate ufes of fo- 
Ctety, Laws, the revelations of religion, treaties, important public 
cpiftles, great national tranfadrions, and moral precepts, were, hence, 
the firft things, taught and commemorated in written language. Ex- 
ternal nature was, of itfelf, one vaft volume: and, in then- firft pe- 
nury of knowledge and of literature, mankind would not readily 
think of defcribing in writing what they could, at any time, actual- 
ly furvey. Abftradl ideas and obj eels irrecoverably evanefcent, would, 
alone (cem to demand to be perpetuated by letters. That which was 
firft written, became the firft matter of learning. Out of learning 
originated fcieiKe and the literary arts. By thefe means was it, 
that the culture of theology, moral fcience, eloquence, and poefy, 
preceded Natural Hiftory and phyfical fcience in general, in the or- 
der of invention, among the antientsj that geometry and general 
fpeculations concerning the elementary formation of the earth and 
heavens, were the firft branches of phyfics particularly ftudied ; that 
Natural Hiftory was, in its origin, but incidentally cultivated, as by 
Herodotus, in the character of an appendage to enliven the fcenexy 
in the hiftory of civil fociety; that when moral and critical fcience 
bad attained to high perfection in Ancient Greece, natural hiftorv 
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ftilt remained in a ftate extremely confufed, uncertain, and impor- 
ted. 

Solomon among the Jews, whofe work has not reached us ; Arif- 
toile among the Greeks; and Pliny among the Romans; were the < 
only great writers who attempted fyftems of Natural Hiftory, among 
the ancients. They wrote when literature and fcience were at the 
higheft pitch of improvement in their refpe&ive countries. But the 
art of printing ; the ufe of fo many inftruments of later invention for 
the fervice of philofophy and the arts; above all, the general inter- 
courfe of mankind in parts of the furface of the globe mutually the 
moft remote from one another; were wanting, .to raife this ftudy in 
ancient times, to any thing like the perfection to which it wa$ def- 
tined to advance among the moderns. 

The firft perfons who applied, in modern times, to the ftudy of 
Natural Hiftory, did fo with a view to illiiftrate the writings of Arif- 
totlc and Pliny. They were content to follow the methods of their 
mailers, and to repeat after them, the fame tales, with but very few 
corrections or additions from modern obfcrvation. From the 'time 
when Lord Bacon propofed his newmethsds of enquiry; but more 
efpecially from that at which the institution of the Royal Society fet 
an example, which was imitated by the formation of other iimilar 
focieties throughout Europe ; natural hiftory began to aflame the 
charader of a new fcience ; no longer an aflemblage of unconne&ed 
narratives ; but a fyftern attempting to afcertain the exiftence and 
mutual relations of the material refembiances of thofe generic and 
ipecific ideas of things which were, according to certain fchemes of 
philofophy, believed to have exifted from all eternity, in the divine 
mind, as the prototypes of all created obje£b. Hence the origin of 
various fyftems of natural hiftory, in the latter part of the ieven- ' 
leenth century, in England and other countries, upon methods of 
claffification ufeful indeed, and frequently ingenious, but ftill ex- 
tremely imperfect, becaufe they were built upon a view of facts hot 
yet fufficiently exteniive, and were formed at a time when due ad- 
vantage wa& ^ot yet to be derived from the lights of the other fci- 
ences. But, while fo many focieties and academies were zealoufly 
employed in the talks 0/ experiment and obfervation, while new re- 
gions were daily explored, and new inftruments of fcientific obfcrva- 
tion, invented and put to ufe ; the tnafs of the fads of natural hif- 
tory could not fail to be daily augmented, and its increafe to ren- 
der a new arrangement at once more defireable and more eafily at- 
tainable. 

After many attempts by others, Linnaeus produced, at length, a 
fyftematic arrangement of the fubjefb of natural hiftory, which may- 
be (aid to have, for the firft time, advanced this part of knowledge 
to the genuine dignity of fcience. Spite of oppofition by thofe na- 
tural ifts whom prepoffeffions withheld from the true difcernment of 
ks utility; it gradually fouifd its way to general reception. The 
icbooi of Linnaeus came, in confequence, to embrace, by degrees^ 
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the whole body of the votaries of natural hiftory. And the advan* 
tages ofprecifion, luminoufnefs, order, concifenefs, and accuracy in 
the evidence pf facts, which, his works poffeffed, foon contributed, 
in a fignal manner, to entice many more to the culture of this fci- 
ence, than had ever before applied to it, to explode innumerable fal- 
fities and errors which had hitherto debated the general mafs of its 
truths, .and to produce an unexampled rapidjty in the increafe of the 
number of the fa&s belonging to it. 

Fiom a brief and fmall manual, the book of Linnaeus was, even 
in his own lifetime, enlarged to a work of very cpnfiderable bulk and 
magnitude. In fuccefiive editions by his difciples fince his death, 
enlarged to comprehe/id the new difcoveries, it has been expanded to 
fill many volumes. It no longer retains thofe advantages of eafy 
brevity which are requifite in a work deftined to give the fir ft ele- 
mentary inftru&ions in any branch of knowledge. While fome na- 
tural His, therefore, have written new fyftems, refpeilively, of the 
hiftory of this or that particular kingdom of nature; and fome have 
produced ingenious difquifitions on one or other of the fpecies of natural 
bodies ; there have been others* efpecially among the profeflbrs of 
this fcience in univcrfuies, who have ufefully employed themfelves 
in the compofition of introductory compends of its firft elements, fuch 
as fhould be fufficiently fimple and clear, to be eafily underftood by 
beginners, brief enough not to frighten or difguft them by prolixity, 
and of a fize not inconvenient for being carried about in rural ex* 
curfions. Some of thefe compends have been written in the Latin, 
ft ill the common language of the learned world. Others have been 
very commendably given in the vernacular languages of modern Eu- 
rope, for the benefit of perfons who, though unskilled in the lan- 
guages of claflical antiquity, may be, yet, neither unqualified nor 
unwilling to advance the ftudy of natural hiftory. The Germans 
efpecially have produced the beft of thefe manuals. Such are thofe 
of Blumenbach, and of Lefke who appears to have been followed in 
the work now before us. 

The late Dr. Berkenjiout publifhed, indeed, many years fince, a 
fmall fynopfis of Natural Hiftory, in the Linnaean method. And we 
poflefs a multiplicity of larger works iiluft rating the different branch- 
es of this fcience, as well as compends of the elements of feveral of 
thofe branches, diftinclively. But, till the prefent work appeared, 
, we had no complete" fcientific enumeration, in a compendious form, 
of all the fpecies, or even of all the primary and leading fpecies in 
the animal kingdom. 

Even this work is not,. as its title feems to indicate, and as we 
fhould rather have wifhed it, a complete view of the genera and fpe- 
cies in all the three, commonly acknowledged kingdoms of nature, 
but of thofe in the animal kingdom only. The author or compiler 
meant, originally, to make it embrace natural hiftory in all its parts; 
but was, he informs us, interred by difficulties and inconveniences 
jwhich arofe as he proceeded in his talk, from carrying that original 
defign fully into execution. 

His 
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His nrft volume comprehends an ample introduction on the ani- 
mal kingdom in general, — the hiftory of the mammalia or fucking 
animals, — the hiiidry of the aves or feathered and flying animals,—- 
that of amphibia or animals living fometime* on laud, tometime* in 
water,— that of fifties — an alphaoetical vocabulary explainjqg iu 
Englifh, the (cn(c of the Lati-n terms peculiar to the Linn jean fyfteni,. 
— and a general alphabetical index of the contents of the vojujne. 
Infe&s and worms are treated of, in the fecond volume : arid an al- 
phabetical vocabulary of technical terms, with an index of tbecon-» 
tents of the volume, are here, lifcewife, added. Each of thele vq^- 
lumes is illuftrated with fix copperplates. 

" The Introduction defines the fcience; diftinguifhes its fub- 
jecls; -explains the principle of its arrangements; indicates the be ft 
means to attain a knowledge of it by itudy ; and concludes wub *> 
lift of thofe which are reckoned the fitteft books to be perulcd in, 
the endeavour to acquire it. 

Here is little matter but What is pertinent^ correct, and conveyed 
m clear, unaffecled, and even elegant language. Yet, that we may 
not facrifice to an affectation of candour* the juft difcbarge of our 
critical duty, we (hall not diffemblej that here are a few things 
which we fhould have wifhed to appear other wife. 

The definition of the fcience of Natural Hiftory is inexact both. 
by deficiency and by fuperfluity of words. Itreprefutts natural hif- 
tory to .he " a defcription of the appearances* and properties of the 
natural bodies that are found on the Jurface of our easth." But, ap- 
pearaneesy or at Jeaft the modifications offtru£ture on which thofe 
appearances depend, are certainly among the properties of bodies \ 
and it was, therefore, quite unneceflary to mention' appearances and 
properties in the definition as two diftin& things, Befides, this de- 
finition taken literally, limits the invefttgation of Natural Hiftory to 
matters and forms " on the furfaco of the earth ;" excluding from its 
examination all that better part of mineralogy which is employed in 
exploring the interior ftrata. Thefe faults are indeed trivial. But, 
inaccuracy-of definition in the elementary parts of icience % tends to 
encourage a general loofeneft and want of precision in thought and 
language, of which the afte&s are ever incompatible with dole and 
correct reafoning. 

In the next fentence, after this definition, the author fpeaks of 
"the ftudy of Economic h ." This term, * c Economitks" is not, in 
itfelf, improper. • It is adopted by the Germans from the ancient 
Greeks. It implies u the principles of that prudence which is ex- 
ercifed in preparing and preferving things for the ufe of man, and 
in applying them to ufe with the lmallcft wafte, and the grcateft ad- 
Vantage poflible." B«t, it is a technical term, almoft peculiar, in 
the prefent time, to the Germans, and far from being peculiarly hap- 
py. The author would have done well, therefore, rather to have 
faid <c ftie fcience of Economy," or to have ufed a defining circum- 
locution, than to have at all introduced fuch a word as " £conc- 
micks" in his book. 

wo. xlix. vol. xik R N©r 
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Nor are we difpofcd to agree with this writer, that " bodies changed 
*ji any manner, by human art or induftry, (houW be called artificial 
bodies. 9 ' By this rule, all the domefticated animals, and all vegc- 
tables railed bv culture, would be artificial bodies ! We (hould, in. 
truth, call no bodies artificial but " thofe which owe to ait, a new 
exterior form, or a new internal ftru&urc of their parts, or perhaps 
both together." 

The elementary bodies in nature are, here, reprefented to be, 
c< water, air, an inflammable principle, and earth." We (honld not 
have a(ke<jf, in this place, an enumeration in detail of all the ele- 
mentary fubftances which modern chemiftry has diftinguifhed a£ fuch. 
But, the enumeration here a&ually given is incorrett in the terms 
which it ufes, as well as defective. What is it the author means by 
" an inflammable principk?" If he mean a principle fufceptible of 
combuftkm ; then, water and various airs, as being liable to decotn- 
pofition by burning, are to be referred to the genus of that principle* 
If he mean rather " fire," the fubftance that is the principal agent 
in thofe changes which take place in burning ; then ought he to have 
called it " an inflaming" not an inflammable " principle" " /fi- 
ter" alfo, is fo commonly known to be a compound body, that, even 
bv naturaJifts, it (hould be no longer defcribed as a primary fend 
elementary one. Of " Air" the fame obfervation may be made. It 
is with a great latitude of expreffion, that metals, alkalis, and the 
acidifiable bafes are comprehended under the common name of 
" Earths" But, againft this, we (hould not have been forward to 
object, if the enumeration had been, in its other parts, rcafonably 
cxaft. 

u Organized bodies" are, by this author, defined to be " fuch as 
have fluids moving, by means of fome internal power, through their 
folid parts :" — a definition, alfo, inaccurate and imperfect. By this 
account, the organization is deftroyed whenever the living functions 
of the plant or animal ceafe ! We ihould rather define organized bo- 
dies to be " fuch natural bodies as are formed with an unity of ftruc- 
ture, in which all the pans have a mutual dependency upon one 
another, and co-operate, during the life of the plant or animal, for 
the dtfeharge of certain common functions ; which bodies are aug- 
mented in % bulk, not by the depofition of other matter upon their 
furfaces, but by its intro-fufecption and affimilation in functions 
Which are performed within them." 

* This writer,* with the other naturalifts in general, would confine 
natural hiftory to the examination of thofe which are called the three 
kingdoms of nature, the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral* 
But, we do not fee, why the range of the fcience (hould not be en* 
larged, and the aerial and liquid kingdoms added, in fyftetnatic an- 
rangement, as well as in fa&, to thole which it is already acknow- 
ledged to comprehend. 

In diftinguifhing between natural and artificial fyftems of natural 
hiftory, the author rightly defines natural fyftems to be " thofe in 

which 
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which the bodies ftand the neareft to each other, which agree in the 
greateft number of properties/' But, he has hegle&ed to ftate, that 
u artificial fyftems are thofe in which bodies are arranged according 
to their agreements or differences in one or in a few leading proper* 
ties, with comparatively fmall regard to the reft." 

In the German fafhion, this writer gives at the end of every fub- 
divifion of his work, a lift of the books in natural hiftory which he 
ttfed in compiling it. We own that we ihould have been better 
pteafed, if he had either exadly quoted each particular authority 
where it was employed, or had elfe been content to give, in the be- 
ginning or at the end of his book, a general alphabetical lift of his 
authorities. 

The fa&s relative to " Organized Bodies in general,** are ftated 
judicioufly, fully, and with little intermixture of error, in the chap* 
ter which follows firft after the introduction. Yet, the author would, 
perhaps, have done well to have fpoken lefs pofitively of the utter 
and univerfal inability of Hybrid males to impregnate a female. We 
do not know that this polition, however affcrmed by De Buffon and 
others-as a general truth, has been yet fufficiendy ascertained to 
hold univerfally. 

The fecond Chapter, on Animal Phyiiology, is highly fatisfa&ory 
and judicious. In one particular, however, we blame, not indeed 
Che author; but the abfurd theories which he has modeftly thought it 
bis duty to repeat. Thefe are the theories afcribing the origin of 
animal heat to the action of the nervous fyftem, or to the oxygen 
abforbed by the blood in the lungs. But, the truth is, that in the 
whole animal body, many changes continually take place, in every 
one of which heat is abforbed and given out. By thefe, a conftant 
circulation of heat throughout the body, is maintained. There is, 
befides, a continual abftradion of heat from the body, on the one 
hand, by perfpiration, by expiration, and by colder fubftances com- 
ing in contact with the flcinj and, on the other hand, a continual 
introduction of new heat into the body by the medium of warm air 
and fluids approaching the (kin, the lungs, and the ftomarh, at a 
temperature above the mean heat of the body, as well as by electricity, 
frequently entering the body, from the furrounding atmofphere, and 
undergoing, in certain temperatures, a decompofition* by which it 
gives out heat to animate the vital functions. Thefe are the means 
by which a due quantity of heat is conftantly maintained in the ani- * 
rial body. By any diminution in the proportion of heat giyen out,— 
in the proportion of heat taken in, — or in the changes circulating 
heat within the body, — difeafe will be occafioned, and the proper 
temperature will no longer be maintained. 

The writer of this work, after the explanation of the phyfiology 
of animals, proceeds to ftate the three grand divisions in Linnjear^ 
Zoology, which arrange animals — as having hot red blood which 
circulates from a heart with two auricles and two ventricles,— as 
having cold red blood circulating from a heart with one. auricle and 
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one ventricle, — or 3s having cold white blood, with one ventricle and 
no auricle. The Mammalia and Aves belong* as two different claf- 
fes, to the fiift of thoie divifions : un 'er the fecund, are the Amphi- 
bia and Ptfces : the Infefta and Vermes are the claflcs belonging to 
the third, divifion. 

The third Chapter details the hiftory of the Mammaliaor fucking 
animals. Some introduce ry paragraphs relate thofe things which 
are common to the whole clafs. The (even orders into which it is 
fubdivided in the fyflcm of Linnaeus;, Primates* Bruta, Ferie* Glires^ 
' Pecora^ Bellua* Cete* are then fucceflively enumerated and ill ultra ted 
throughout their difflrcn: genera. The generic characters are faith- 
fully tranflat^d from Grneln's edition of the Syftema of Linnaeus, 
Of the Primates > he diftinguilhes the ufual four genera, of which 
only the fpecies of the firft and the laft, Man and Bats, are natives 
of Britain. He has, very properly, diftingui&ed by (he addition of a 
capital B, all the fpecies whether of this or of any of the other clafles, 
which are found in the Britifh iflei. The Bruta* the fecond order, 
are fubdivided into feven genera, none of which comprehends any 
very confiderable number of fpecies. In the enumeration of the tea 
genera of the Fera* and of their fubordiime fpecies, we difcover 
great correclnefs in the generic and fpecific characters, an highly 
commendable fele&ion of the moft interefting particulars in the man- 
ners, and in regard to fuch of them as are natives of this country, 
the faithful expedition of feveral new fa£ls not hitherto particularly 
recorded in the fyftems of natural ids. .Of the Pecora comprehending 
eight genera, the Belluae containing only four genera, and the Cetc 
included, alfo, in' four, the fame praife may be juftly pronounced. 
Yet, as the work is intended efpecially for ufe in this country ; and 
as we believe its author to be eminently /killed in Britilh zoologv » 
we fhould not have been difpleafeJ, if, by now and then contract- 
ing his accounts of the manners of foreign fpecies of the mammalia, 
he had made room for ampler details of the facls lefs* generally known 
refpefling the fpecies which belong to Brita ; n. Of our domefticatcd 
a;iima!s in particular, we think that he might have ufefully explain- 
ed the hi (lory, and numbered the varieties {omewhat more at length. 

Having before us the German manual of the illuftrious Blu men- 
bach, we have been induced to compare the view of the mammalia, 
which is given *by thac philofopher, with this which appears in the 
Englifh Syftcm we now review. Blumenbach has not implicitly 
confined himfclf to il\;flrate the fyflem of .Linnsus ; but has formed 
a new, and in our judgment, a more natural arrangement of the 
Orders and genera. The Linnaean order of the Primates^ is by Blu- 
menbach, fubdivided into the two orders of Bimanus and Quadruma- 
na. The Linnaean genus of Vejpertillo* he erc&s into a new order 
with the name of Chiroptera. He diviJes the equmc genus from the 
order of Bclliue ; and difpofes .them in a particular order under the 
name of Solidungula. Blumenbach's orders of thefc animals are, there- 
fore, .ten, while the author of this Englifli compendium ftricUy con- 
fining 
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fining himfelf to the illtifrration of the fyftem of Unnaeus, givej but 
feven orders. The Englifli writer following Linnaeus and Gmeiiru 
gives but 46 genera : Blumenbach fubdividcs tlie Simla genus into 
Simia % Papio, and Cercopithecus \ thus enlarging the number ofihe 
genera to 48. 

The Aves, the fecond clafs of the animal kingdom, here enu- 
merated, after Linnaeus and Gmelin, fill fix orders, and 87 genera. 
.Many important facts refpe&ing BiitTfh birds, are introduced from 
the works of Englifli ornithotogifts. In a feries of introductory pa- 
ragraphs, the common ftru&ure of birds, and the terms peculiar to % 
ornithology, are well explained. Blumenbach, in his endeavours to 
improve the arrangement of Linnaeus, has increafed the number of 
the orders of birds to nine : but his genera are oidy 73. 

Amphibious animals, the third chfs, are here enumerated Fo the 
three orders of Reptiles^ Serpentes^ Nantes, confining in all of five and 
twenty genera. The abftract here g : ven of their hifiory exhibits many 
maksof accuracy and diligence. Blumenbach, not including the 
Nantes in this clafs, but referring them to Ichthyology, gives only, 
ten genera of amphibia. 

Fish as, according to the Limaean arrangement regulated bv the 
pretence or abfeiKC ;;nd the poinion of the fins, are here fubdi viced into 
the four orders of Apoda, Jugulares,Thorac!ci 9 and Abdominahs^ compre- 
hending not fewer than 51 genera. Blumenbach adding to the fillies 
thofe genera which Linnaeus fubjoined to the amphibia, in the order of 
Nantes, has here the two orders of Chondroptengu^ and Branchio/hgi 
prefixed to the four which have been already mentioned as given by 
our Englifli author. Yet his genera under thefe fix orders, are only 
59. Many curious fafts relative to the fifties in the Britifli feas, are 
given by the author of the Englifh Syftem. 

Insects, the next clafs, arranged by Linnaeus, according to the, 
diverfities of the wings, are exh.b ted he$e in the fcv«>n orders of the 
Swedifh naturalift, and in 121 genera. At the end of their h:ftory 
is given a fynopfis of the genera of Britifli Iafecls. The fyftem of 
Blumenbach does not for this clafs of animals, differ in the orders, 
from that of Linnaeus : and his genera are only 87. 

The Vermes or Worms are traced, after Linnaeus, in the five. 
orders of Intejl'ma, Mollufca^ Tcjlacea^ Zoophjta, and Infhjojia, Of 
the four firft, 102 genera are fucceilively enumerated. Of the Irju- 
Joria y 15 genera are particularly defcribed. Blumcnbach includes'the. 
Jnfuforia among the Zoophytaj multiplies the other four orders to f 
fix; and being not particularly acquainted w'th our Biiufh Vermes,- 
gives only '85 genera. — The vocabularies explanatory of the techni- 
cal terms, which occur at the end of each of the two volumes of our 
Englifh compend, are l'uiliciently minute, correct, and eafily intelli- 
gible. The indices are exact. The engravings illuftrjte only the 
general defcripcions, and thofe parts of animals which are entirely 
peculiar, and have particular technical terms appropriated to diftin- 
tuift Chem. 
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The plan of this work did not permit the author to give any but 
the Latin and Engiifh fynonyma. Except in the genera of Papitit 
and Sertularia, he has not ventured to add even the Englilh names 
of the clafs of infects. 

We hefitate to fay, whether we (hould not have wi(hed for a few 
more of the fynonyma efpeciallv of the principal genera and fpecies. 
Blutnenbach has frequently given, in his manual, as well the French 
and Englifh names, as the Latin and German ones. 

We own, that we (hould have been much better fatisfied with this 
work, if it had prefented fuch improving variations as thofe of Blu- 
tnenbach, from the fyftem of Linnaeus ; if it had comprehended at 
leaft the vegetable and mineral kingdoms of nature, with the animal ; 
if it had been free from thofe few inftances of incorredtnsfs which 
we % have particularly expofed, and from a few others which it was 
inconvenient for us to ftate in detail. 

But, it were uneandid and unjuft, to infpe£t fuch a work, merely 
fer the fake of finding out, whether fome parts of it might not have 
been differently executed, and whether it be not marked with fome 
6f the imperfe&ions incident to human infirmity. We are, in truth, 
much more furprized by the great though modeft. merits of this pub- 
lication, than by the ifew faults with which thefe are alloyed. To 
reduce fuch, a body of information within fo fmall a com pa fs, and 
in an order fo convenient, required (kill and pains by which a much 
more .ftentatious work might well have been executed. We have 
in Engiifh nocompend of Zoology that, for accuracy and utility, 
can afpire to companion with this one. By the contrivance of the 
author or compiler, it combines all the advantages of a Fauna Bru 
tannica, with thofe of a compend of the general hiftory of living ani- 
mals. It joins much of the general philofophy of Natural Hiftory 
with the orderly detail of fo many of the minuter fa&s belonging to 
flie fcience. Its ftvle has the fimplicity, the precifion, the corroft- 
nefs, which we would chiefly defire in a work like this. We are 
aftonifhed, that the author fhould have been able to defcend, in a 
work of this fize, to the enumeration of fo many fpecies, and to en- 
ter into fueh a detail of the manners of the different animals which 
lie defcribes. If he have freely availed hirofelf of the information 
furnifhed by other writers, he has ufed with a mafterly hand what- 
ever he had occafion to borrow. With fuch a manual, the ftu- 
dent of Zoology may make more rapid progrefs than by any other 
means which we can point out to him. He who poflefles thefe vo- 
lumes of Zoology,* with thofe of Hull's Botany, and Schmeiffert 
Mineralogy, wants few or no advantages toward a fuccefsfiil progrefs 
in Natural Hiftory, which axe 19 be derived from an acquaintance 
With ihebeft guides* 
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Travtls through Sweden, Finland, and Lapland, to the North t!ape t 
in the Teart 1798 and 1799. 2 VqIs. 4to. Pp. about 800. 
3L 3s. Mawman. 1802. 

WHATEVER tends to augment the ftock of our knowledge of 
countries, with which we are but imperfe&Iy acquainted, 
has a ftrong claim to public attention. Where travellers vifit only 
kingdoms which have been previoufly and fully defcribed, (till, from 
the different points of view under which different individuals confider 
the fame objefts, and from the difpofition of inquifitive minds to fcek 
out obje&t which have eluded the fearch of preceding enquirers, their 
deicri prions feldom fail to afford Tome portion of ufetul and even 
valuable information. But information increafes, of courfe, in 
utility and value, when a traveller, having explored countries before 
unexplored, lays before the public the refult of his refearches. The 
author of the volumes before us has pufhed his difcoveries beyond the 
utmoft point to which any preceding traveller had extended his fearch 
in the bleak, but not inhoipitable, regions of the north ; and jvherc ' 
he defcribes countries which have been already defcribed by others, 
he, not unfrequently, corre&s the miftakes of his predecefiors, and 
thereby renders an acceptable fervice to the public. Mr. Acerbi, in 
his firft chapter, makes fome obfervations on the common objec- 
tions preferred again ft the writers of travels, — partiality and inac- 
curacy, — from which we are led to infer, that he is wholly exempt 
himfelf from the prejudices by which others have been warped from 
the ftri& line of duty. We fufpe£t, however, that the reader of 
thefe travels will not implicitly fubfctfbe to the juftice of fuch infer- 
ence. 

" We may grant (he fays) that a man poflefles a perfect knowledge of the 
local titration, the government, manners, and other particulars of his 
country: but, nevertheless he may be prejudiced; and, while he labours 
under this difadvantage, and is ("waved by thefe narrow ideas, which are 
the almoft inevitable confequence of a life entirely patted at home, he can- 
not claim unlimited confidence for his aflertions. Thus, when a Swede 
fmUe$ at' Mr. Coxe's reprefenting Warmerland as a moil delightful country, 
beautifully interfperfed and variegated with lakes charming vales, and 
well-cultivated fields, we think him juilifietl in differing from that gentle- 
man's defchption, and admit that, on the contrary, it is a dreary aud un- 
pleafant tract, diveriihed only by naked rocks and barren hills. Hut when 
he cenfures an Englilh, French, or Italian traveller, for affirming that there 
is no fuch thing as convenient travelling in Sweden, and on the other hand 
maintains, that his country abounds in comforts; every one that has the 
lead knowledge of the fubject, will immediately perceive the error and fal- 
lacy of fuch a pofition." 

The remarks refpeAing travelling is certainly jnft ; but not fa the 
obfervation on comforts, which is a relative term ; that mav be a 
comfort to a Swede which may be mo/1 unttojfortahle to an Italian \ 
and, on the other hand, that may be a cornfart to an Italian whidi 
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may be mod uncomfortable to -a Swede. There is one objeflion 
'which may be fairly urged againft the majority of travellers, of which 
Mr. Acerbi fecms not to be aware : it is the pra&ice of meafuringthe 
excellence of various objects, comfort and hap; inefs, by a ftandard of 
their own ; which, being formed on their own habits, manners, no- 
tions, and purfuits, muft neceflarily be fallacious in i;s general .appli- 
cation. The objections to the mode of travelling in Sweden feem to 
be extremely well founded, as there is no public carriage throughout 
the kingdom, and no regular conveyance between the country and 
the capital. The accommodation on the roads, too, appear to be 
moft wretched. « 

Our traveller proceeded from Helfmgburg to Stockholm through 
Gothenburg, Troihatta, Weflerland, Nericia, and Sudermani*. 
He arrived in the capital of Sweden on the iqth of September, and 
there remained till thr month of March. One hundred and fixty 
j>a£es are allotted to the defcription of that city, its inftitutions poli- 
tical and literary, and the manners, cuftoms, and amiifements of its 
inhabitants. A defcription is given, in the fecond chapter, of a 
very-fingu^ar character, who ought to be better known. On the 
arrival or cur traveller at Stockholm, he found the only inn in the 
city already filled. 

** wn icn w'» revived at this inn, all the apartments were occupied; and 
wc (hould have been utterly at a lois how to paf; the nfgbf, if we had not 
bf-JMi fo fortunate as to meet at the door Mr. Mahr.grein, the molt amiable 
and obliging man in all Sweden. There is not a traveller that lias ever 
been at Stockholm, but will fee with pieafure in thefe pages the name of 
'that gentleman, and perhaps recollect., upon this occafion, iome act of 
kindnefs ihewn to himfelf by that truly benevolent and eftiinable perfon. 

. Mr. Malmgrein, who has but little to do or care for, p'ace§ his happinefs 
in acts of complaifancc and goodnefs to others, and particularly in tbewing 
attention and kindncts to 1 1 ranger •*. He is alwa\s in motion, and always in 
an c.(|ual good humour. I believe he was never known to be ruffled or dik 
com poled by fpleen or anger.' He is the friend of every one in Stockholm, 
from' the greatcii lord to the humble li burgefs, and equally refpected, be- 
loved and carefTcd by all. Every body is happy to gratify any wifh of 
Mr. Malmgrein's, a circumftance whicfi he rarely firned to his own ac- 
count, though he never milled an opportunity of uting it for the benefit of 
others. He is the inventor of a game at cards in great vogue at Stockholm. 
He has his eye on every thing that pafies : he is the great mafrer of cere- 
monies on all occafions; and wherever \ou meet Mr. Malmgrein, there 
you alfo find haimony and good orde. . To the ladies lie (hews all the little 

'attentions in his power, and appears ever ready and eager to oblige them. 
It may furprize the fair, that this man, who potteries the advantage of a 
fine per 'on, <hould be fo aclive and contlant in their lerv'ce from motives 
of the pureft and moft difintereKcd nature:' in thort, this man ftands tingle 

*ih his kind ;, he has no enemies, becaafe lie has no ambition; he has no 
care, becaule he has no intereli to purfue ; he lias no flatterers, becaufe he 
has no favourite- weaknefs; he never experiences any aggrcllions, becaufe* 
he pofleflcs in his integrity a Ihicld for their repulimn. Such was the firft 

.perfon we met with' at Stockholm, when we were feeking for fome place 

to 
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to pafs the night in, that -we might not be obliged to remain in the carriage 
tiil morning, it will not appear iurpriiing, after the character I have givea 
of Mr. Matmgrein, that in the (pace of half an hour he provided us with 
lodgings, a coach- houie -for our carriage, a vaiel de place, and fent to our 
apartments an excellent iupper. On the very lame evening he would needs 
tbew us the city. As we were looking about for lodgingR, he pointed out to 
us the fiat ue of Guftavus III. thePiincels's Palace, the Opera-hou4e, and the 
North bridge, at Uie lame time giving a particular account, with the great- 
eft rapidity, of the funis employed in the conltruction of thofe edifices, and 
other ^particulars ; when they were begun, and by whom ; hew they were 
carried on, accidents that delayed their accomplifl.ment, and when they 
were finilhed. At firit I took" him for a vaiet de place; but when 1 per- 
ceived that lie was ialuted in a very familiar manner by the gentlemen that 
palled us in the ilreet, and that all the people, wherever we went to en- 
quire for lodgings, anfwered his queftions with the greateli relpecl, and 
.apparent readine.s and delire to oblige him,, 1 did not well know what to 
think of my friend In the morning we we*e awakened early by a band of 
military mulic, that did us the honours of the place at the door of our bed- 
chamber. Having a greater inclination to deep than to hear their perform- 
ance, we gave them fome rix-doIlaiS, and wiflied them a good morrow: 
but we were deceived in our calculations; as they found it worth their 
while, they came again two days after to wifh us good bye. B.ut as we 
did not like a continuation of this practice, we lettered them to depart 
without taking any farther notice of their civility. Next day, when we 
went to prelent iome of our letters of introduction, we were altonilhed to 
find that ail the gentlemen to whom they wore add*ehed were already ap- 
prized of our viiit. They were acquainted with the time of otir arrival, 
and with what happened to us lince; they knew in what fort of carriage 
we had come, the route we had taken, where we lodged, who. was our 
lackey, what was our clrefs, &c. &e. Thde circumftances did not im- 
press us with any great idea of the capital of Sweden; and we anticipated 
thole inconveniences which are ufually experienced in a large capital, but 
without the plcaiii g freedom of living at perfect ea;e, and jult as oue 
pleafes, amidft the obicuJty of an immenfe capital." 

Mr. Acerbi defcribes the Swedifh ladies in a manner which, pro- 
bably, may lead oar readers to fufpcA that he is himfelf not exempt 
' from thofe local prejudices, and " narrow ideas" which he fo loudly 
condemns in others. 

" The ladies of Sweden are, generally fpeaking, very hand fome. ' Their 
countenances bear the characterise of northern phyiiognomv, which is a*n 
exprcflipn of the molt perfext tranquillity and compolure of mind, indi- 
cating nothing of that paliion and ri re which, to every decerning ob fewer, 
is vitible in the features of the French and Italian ladies. As there is but 
little gallantry or attention fliewn them by the men, and as they paGs a 
great part of their time either alone or araonglt themfe'ves, their conver- 
sion, though they are well educated, poilefles but a fmall (haie either of 
variety or intereft : and of that happy art of fupportir.g convorfaiion with 
vivacity, which fo eminently diiiir.guilhcs our Italian ladies, Uiey are 
wholly defti.lute. The principal ohjed that employs their time and atten- 
tion is drefs; and this anxiety is rather the effect of an ambition to outihine 
their rivals in elegance and fplendour, than the refuit of an eagernefs to 
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pleafe the! men and make conquefts. They arc, however, not free from 
the imputation of coquetry, becaule they are certainly ibnd of admiration 
and praife : they would like to fee every man at their leet, and would with 
to be called the belles of the north : but their predominant pallion is a defire 
of public notice and diitinction. There is not an individual tor whom they 
feel, in their heart, fuch ft r one and violent fentiments of friendfhip, ten- 
dernefs, and love, as are found in thole who live in warmer climates." 

Of the Swedifh entertainments, and of the paflionate attachment 
of the Swedes to cards, wfe have the following, not very flattering, 
account. 

•* The Swedifh dinner parties are expenfive arrangements of (hew and 
formality. It will often happen that out of forty or fifty people, who ap- 
pear in confequence of an invitation lent with all poftible ceremony, and 
perhaps a week or a fortnight before the appointed day, fcarcely three or 
lour know one another fumciently to make the meeting agreeable. A fo- 
reigner may ftill fare worfe, and have the misfortune of being feated near 
a perfon totally unacquainted with any language but his own. Before the 
company fit down to dinner, they firtf pay their refpech to a fide table, 
laden with bread, butter, cheefe, pickled falmon, and liqueur, or brandy; 
and by the tatting of thefc previous to their repaft, endeavour to give an 
edge to their appetite, and to Simulate the ftomach to perform its office. 
After this prelude, the guefts arrange themfelves about the dinner table, 
where every one finds at his place three kinds of bread, flat and coarfe rye 
bread, white bread, and brown bread. The firft fort of bread is what the 
peafants eat; it is crifp and dry : the fecond fort is common bread ; but the 
brown, laft mentioned, has a lwect tafte, being made with the water with 
which the veflels in the fugar-houfes are warned, and is the naftieft thing 
poffible. All the dilhes are at once put upon the table, but no one is 
allowed to afk for what he likes beft, the dilhes bring handed round in 
regular fucccflion ; and an Englifhman has often occaiion for all his patience 
to wait till the one is put in motion on which he has fixed his choice. 
The Swedes are more knowing in this refpeel, and, like the French, eat 
of every thing that comes before them : and although the different dilhes 
do not feem to harmonize together, yet'fuch is the force of habit, that the 
fuefis apparently find no inconvenience from the mod oppofite mixtures. 
Anchovies, herrings, onions, eggs, paftry, often meet together on the 
fame plate, and are fwallowed prom ifcuou fly. The fwect is ailbciated 
.with the four, mallard with fugar, con feet ionaries with (alt meat or (alt 
fifh; in fhort, eatables are intermingled with a poetical licence, that lets 
the precept of Horace at defiance — 

'' Sed non ut placidis coeant iinmitia. 
" An Italian is not very much at a lofs at thefe feafts ; bat an Eng liftman 
finds himfelf quite uncomfortable and out of his element: he fees no wioe 
drank either with the ladies or the gentlemen during dinner; but mud take 
it himfelf in a folitary manner: he is often obliged to wait for hours before 
he can help himfelf to what he prefers to eat, and when the meat arrives, 
he generally thinks it not drelled plain enough, but difagreeable from the 
quantity of ipues with which it is feafoned. After dinner the ladies do not 
leave hup to his bottle; he is expected to adjourn immediately with them 
to the drawing-room, where the company, after thanking the mafrer and 
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roifjrefe of the boufe with a polite or rather ceremonious bow for their good 
cheer, are regaled with tea and coffee. I have not entered into & circum- 
frantial defcription of the fe long dinners, but only given the general out- 
line, that I might not inflict upon my readers that ' etmm, which 1 confefs I 
have mylelf fomefimes experienced when I was among the number of the 
guefis. In the interval between dinner and tapper, which however, from 
the many hours that are thought neceflary tor the«cls of eating and drink* 
ing, is not long, there is no amu lenient whatever but playing at cards: If 
you cannot join in this rational recreation, you are abandoned to your late, 
and may lit in fome corner of the room, indulging in meditation on what- 
ever fubject you pleafe. 

** 1 have already noticed the extreme paffion of the Swedes for cards ; 
an amufement too fafcinating in all countries, but which in Sweden, efpe- 
cialiy among the higher orders, feems to abforb every power and faculty of 
the fouL The following anecdote may ferve to ilfuftrate it in a fluking 
aianner:— A nobleman of great rank having waited,, longer than ufual for his 
dinner, and feeing that no preparation was made for it, went down to call 
his fervants to an account, and to examine into the reaibn of the delay. 
He found his houfehold, in imitation of their fuperiors, deeply engaged at 
cards. They excufed themfelves to. their mailer by telling him that they 
were now at the molt interesting point of the game ; and the butler, who 
had the greater! flake, took the liberty of explaining the cafe to his excel- 
lency, who could not in conic ience but approve his reafons. However, 
being unwilling to wait for his dinner till the game was decided, he fent 
the butler to lay the cloth, while he himfclf fat down with the other fer- 
vants, and managed the i at ere (I of that individual in his abfence." 

The great formality and reftraint which prevail in all the upper 
circles in Sweden, a?j afcribed by our author to the rigid observance 
of forms at the Swedifh court, cut this is an aflertion unsupported 
by argument; and they might, in our mind, be, with greater jut- 
tice, imputed to the feudal tvranny of the Swedifh nobles, previoufly 
to the laft revolution. Of that revolution, and of the laft king of 
Sweden, Mr. Acerbi fpeaks in terms ftrongly expreffive of difappro- 
bation; and when we are told, that "the ruling paffion of Guf- 
tavus, his fecret preference of his own fame to the well-being of his 
kingdom, was feen" in bis " vigorous preparations for an invafion 
of France" which he reprobates as romantic ,' and compare this with 
other political reflections fcattered loofely through the wark, we are. 
forced to conclude that Mr. Aberci's prejudices have their origin in a 
much more polluted fource than his attachment to his native country. 
Indeed, he appears to us to have aflbciated, during his refidence at 
Stockholm, with fome of thofe • refractory nobles whofe deteftable- 
tyranny was exerted for the definition of public order, by rendering 
at once the regal authority a mere cypher in the ftate, and the people. 
a mere herd ot flaves. Mr. Acerbi labours tp prove that " during the 
ariftacracy" fcience flourifhed more in Sweden than it has fi nee; but 
his proofs are moft curious: viz. that he does c< not find any nam- 
ralift that might be ranked with Linnaeus, nor a mineral ogi it of fuch 
diftingilifhed merit and reputation as Berginann," &c. ; by parity of 
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reafoning we might condemn the government of George the third, 
as inferior to thole cf Elizabeth and Anne, becaufe Great Britain 
cannot produce any dramatic writer " that might be ranked with" 
Shakefpeare, nor a poet " of fiich diftinguiihed merit and reputa- 
tion" as Pope. He reprefents, with a confidence peculiar to himielf, 
Guflavus the- third as* * 4 a greater enemy to the Swedifli nation than 
Charles 12th;" and he does not fcruple to aflert that that prince 
"was willing to root cut every fen timent of honour and to cxtin- 
guifh every fpark of liberty, that he might bear fway over a herd of 
flaves." And all this abufe proceeds, folely, as far as the reader can 
collect from thefe volumes, from the conduct of that monarch, in 
humbling the inordinate pride and in controlling the unbounded 
. tyranny of an ariftocracy which, this, its apologift, is compelled to 
acknowledge, " was corrupt, venal, and ever ready to fell itfclfto 
the higheit bidder;" adding that " France and Runla purchafed the 
men of abilities in the fenate at no fmall price ; the others were over- 
looked and difregarded." And what was the mighty advantage which 
counterbalanced this abominable prufiigacy of cnara&er and conduct, 
and the inevitable-tendency and real effect of which were "to root 
out. every fentiment of honour and to extinguifh every fpark of li- 
berty, that it (-the anjtocracy) might bear fway over a herd of flaves.? 
Why, forfooth, " in that very difpofition to venality was contained 
an incentive to the acquirement of qualities and accompli flimcnts 
that might lead to diftin&ion !!!" That is, to fpeak plainly, that 
the nobles found it their intereft to cultivate their talents,' becaufe 
they could then carry them to a good market, and Tell them to the 
enemies of their country ! And this is the wonderful advantage 
which leads a prcfciled philofopher (for Mr. Jofeph Acerbi has phi- 
lofophy conftantly in his mouth, and on every topic decides in the 
dogmatic tone of a modern philofopher) to deplore the humiliation of 
the Swedifli ariftocracy ! 

Fortunately we have more authentic accounts of the caufe, pro- 
gress, accompliftiment, and effeft, of the revolution in Sweoen in 
1772, than any fuppl'ed by the jejune production of Mr. Jofeph 
Aceibi ; — accounts furniflied by an eye witnefs, and by a man of un- 
ckmbted veracity who had the beft puflibk fourccs of intelligence open 
to him, and no intereft to conceal or difguife the truth. Speak ; ng of 
that event, be fays : " The calm which iucceeded to fcenes o< trou-- 
ble and confufion ; the clemency^ the wi/dom, the impartiality difplay- 
cd by the Kino on the occafirn ; the love the majot p.^rt of his iub- 
jefts bore him, and rhe admiration in which he was held even by 
fuih as had been tnoft inclined to oppofe him 5 all contributed to 
render the change he had effefted acceptable to the bulk of the 
Swedes."* Again.' " The lower rank of people rejoiced at the de- 

* Hiftory of the late Revolution in Sweden, &e. By Charles Francis 
Sheridan, hiq. Secretary to the Britifh Envoy in Sweden, at the time of the 
late revolution. P. 310. 
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ftrudton of a government in which they had no' (bare, and* from 
which, they derived no advantages. They beheld with the higheft 
fatisfa&ion .the power of an ariftocracy, jrom which they had expert-' 
enced inly in faience and opprejjton^ transferred into the hands of a mo- 
narch, who was already matter of their aifecVions."* Our readers 
will now judge to which of the two, the monarch or the ariftocracy, 
the reproach is moft applicable, of a vvifh '* to cxtinguifh every fpark 
of liberty, and to b?ar fway over a herd of (laves. " The language of 
the diet, on confirming this revolution, (of which it fhou'U be ob- 
ferved, that it was little more than a reft .ration of the ancient form- 
of government, which had been abolifhed by the ariftocracy after the 
death of Cnarlcs the X2th) was very different from th3t of Mr. Jo* 
feph Acerbi; " We perceive," faid they, " the ancient liberty and 
faiety of (he Swedes confirmed j — by this means Sweden has obtained 
a true king to fill' her -throne, and all the inhabitants of the ftate 
may at prefent, without anxiety, leave the admin iftration in tt*e 
hands of a king, to whom it belongs, to govern and to prcferve it* 
who is king not for his own private advantage, but fur ,that of hi&; 
fubjects » and who places his greateft glory, in reigning oyer an in- 
dependent people, and in being the firft citizen of a free fociciy/'f — 
It might have been expected, that a writer who enters into the mi- 
nuted detail refpecJing the literary and fcientific inftitutions of the! 
country, and even defcends to minutiae which are not merely unin- 
tereftina; but tirefome, and better adapted for a " Traveller's Guide** 
than a book of travels, and who is alfo fo copious in his comments, 
on political events and characters, fhould have given fame account 
of the moft memorable tran faction which has taken place in Sweden, 
iince the laft revolution ; — the murder of the King. But, to our great 
difappointment, we have not found one fy 11 able on the fubject. The 
motive of fuch extraordinary nience on fo important an event, we 
fliall not attempt to inveftigate. 

Mr. Acerbi does not feem to view the prefent King of Sweden 
with much more favour than his predeccflbr. 

«' During the whole of the regency the young king kept himfeif in a 
ftate* of total inlignificjiice. He never of his own accord appeared before 
the people, nor did any thing without afking leave of the duke: it fec&ned 
as it he conlide»ed himfeif as nobody; during his minority; for the ible pur* 
pofe of making the regent feci the fole weight of his authority, when the 
period (liould arrive of exercilmg it in its full extent. The leading tea- 
lures in this young prince's character, as I conceive, are an ambition of 
governing without niinifters, or any interference that might <et bounds k> 
his abfolute fway, and a lincere with at the fame time to do as much good 
as lies within the narrow fphcre oi his powers and, knowledge. Under the 
influence of two prieils, and ftrongly imp.e^ed with an abbe, rente of 
4»hat is called the new philofophy, he has become a determined bigot,, and 
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hence is influence! by a fuperftition that throws every poffible ebftade in 
the war of progreflive improvement Thofe two prieiU are Btthop Ffed- 
din and Bifhop M** # . The firft was the king's preceptor in religious in* 
ftrodiofi: he is a man of no learning, bat of an aipirin^ temper, and ready 
to make anjr bcrifice to his private intereft. The religion of Luther, under 
bis aufpices, degenerates into the rites and ceremonies of popery. It is by 
his advice that the foldiers have received orders on Good-Friday to tar» 
the muzzles of their fire-arms downwards, and to have the drums tlackened 
and deadened, as at Rome and in other catholic countries. Bithop M***, 
in his earlier years was a friend to democracy: he was fiiil brought into no- 
tice by a treatife in favour of that form of government, entitled, De Dew*- 
crmtU Optimo Rtrimiue.* He embraced the ecclefiaftical profefiion merely 
Iran motives of intereft; but afterwards became a zealous ftickJer for the 
moft abfurd tenets of the grofleft fuperftition, whether it be that he has 
in reality become a convert to what he at firft merely believed ex efieki 
or, as fome people are inclined to think, from hypocr ify.* 

The freedom of the prcft is faid, by our philofbphical traveller, to 
be " entirely fubdued" at Stockholm; but our readers muft already 
have perceived the netcflity of receiving his aflertions, particularly in 
cafes which aSed his own peculiar notions, cum grano faiis. 

" At prefent a cenforial commiflion is eftabliftied, which mutilates works, 
or fupprefles them altogether at pleafure: and what is ft ill worfe, and on- 
heard of in any other country, when the cenfors have palled a work, its 
publication may be prohibited by the king afterwards. An in dance of 
this kind happened during my ftay at Stockholm, in the cafe of a work, 
entitled, " Thoughts on the Keftoration of the Old Monarchy in Francc. ,, 
After this ftatement of fads, it will not be difficult to conjecture the titra- 
tion of the fciences and of phiJofophy in a country where fuch meafures 
are puxfued by the government. The contraft in thefe rclpecls between 
Sweden and Denmark, is ftrongly marked by the number or journals and 
other periodical publications iiluing from the prefs annually in the two 
countries. In Denmark I reckoned up more than twenty; but as for the 
neighbouring kingdom, I could never find in the capital, nor in aU Swe- 
den, more than two. The periodical publications of Denmark are fraught 
With the moft liberal Opinions on every fubjecl. In Sweden publications 
are (lopped without the allegation of any realon whatever, or on pretences 
the moft frivolous. The Journal, entitled, " Memoirs of the Society for 
the Improvement of Knowledge moft ufeful to the generality of Citizens," 
digeitedand publifhed by a fociety of philanthropic individuals, which was 
held in great estimation by the public, was put an end to by the king : 
and neither the members of the fociety, nor the editors of the journal were 
ever able to obtain from his majeftv any account of the caufe of its fop* 
prefiioa. Another journal, called txtrahostenl (nearly anfwering to the word 
Courier) was filenced on account of a dialogue which it contained between 
Luther and the Devil, in which the latter appeared to be too good a lo- 
gician. In 1798 a royal edift was Hfiied, ordering that no periodical 
writings whatever (hould be publifhed without exprefs permimon from the 
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ling. The only two work* of the kind that at prefent come eat in Swe- 
den are— Journal for Swedifh Literature, and a Collection of mifcellane- 
oos fubjects for reading.* The firft is only a catalogue of Swedifli books, 
with critical remarks. The editor is Mr. Silverftoipe, a man ofconiider- 
able learning, and of a very fatirica) turn. The fecond is a work written 
is a fine ftyle and manner, and contains many beautiful pieces in litera- 
ture and belles-lettres, as well as philofophical eflays, very free and bold 
for the prefent times and circumflances. In this journal the principal wri- 
ters are, Mr. Herfparre, Mr. Leopold, and Mr. Lehnberg. It would have 
been fupprefled on more than one occalion, ifthofe three gentlemen had 
not poflefled confidexable credit at court, as well as influence with the 



Though thefe reftriSions, are certainly not very confonant with 
our ideas of the liberty of the prefs, yet fome allowance muft furely 
be made for the anxiety of a young monarch whofe father was piur- 
dered by a revolutionary fanatic to impede the deftrudive progrefi* 
of revolutionary writings. The father of Mr. Jofeph Acerbi, who 
tons to poflefs a great (hare of filial affe&ion, has been more fortu- 
ntte, for he feems to have weathered in fatety the revolutionary ftorm,, 
and, as we Je<irn from the dedication, lives, in quiet retirement on 
bis eftate in Italy, " enjoying the contentment of a peaceful life," 
amidft furrounding defolation, and " occupied/' like the late Duke 
of Bedford, " in the advancement of agriculture, that nobltjl ' art % 
that trueft fource of national wealth and bed contributor to human 
felicity/' Our traveller, therefore, mav not entertain the fame ap- 
prehenfions as are entertained by the King of Sweden; and, being 
wholly exempt from bigotry and Ju*erJitiion 9 may not fear any evil 
confcquences from the triumph of the devil over a religious reformer. 
We do not, however, exactly fee, how " the fituation of the feiene'es 
and of pbilofophy" is affected by this exertion of power in refpedr, of 
political publications. But we, (hall leave Mr. Acerbi to fettle that 
point with his brother philofophers of the National Inftitute at Paris, 
who have the happinefs to live under " the mild and equitable go- 
vernment" of liberty and equality. 

* There is nothing more curious" — obferves our traveller in a fub- 
feqaent chapter, where, for what purpofe it is impoffible to conjec- 
ture, unlefs it be for that of informing the world that the " faihion 
of patronizing literature and fcience was imported into France from 
Italy," he gives a fuperficial account of the eftablilhment of acade- 
mies in FranUy — " in a philofophical or more important in a political * 
point of view, than to trace the mutual influence of events on opi- 
nions, and opinions on events. Their action and re-aflion on one 
Mother, *the degree and manner in which various tenets and habits 
of thinking affed the conduct of individuals^ is impoffible to afce;- " 
tain, nor, if it were poffible, would it be worth while to enquire."— 
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Thus ft is impoffiblc to afceruin, and would not be worth wink to 
enquire into, were t^c impoffibility removed, that which, we are af- 
fured, conftitutes one of the moft curious and the moft important 
objects of philofophical and political investigation ! — We begin to 
fear, our readers will conclude that Mr. Jofeph Acerbi is a very pang 
fbilofopher indeed ! 

On his vifi: to the " cabinet of models, or repofitory of machines," 
at Stockholm, our traveller's " infpe&ion influenced him to remark, 
that many mechanical inventions and improvements, which arc pro- 
duced to the Engliih nation as new, may be found to have originated 
in Germany, and to have been previoufly known in Sweden. Tbis 
Ihould put the people of England on their guard not -to betray their 
ignorance in giving approbation and patronage to things that are 
borrowed from other nations, and held out to them as inventions."— 
It may be fo; but, as our traveller has not condefcended to fpecify any 
one fuch invention fo ftolen from a foreign country, we cannot con* 
'•elude that it is fo j neither, admitting the cafe to be fuch, do we 
fee why Englifhmen fhould be cenfurcd for their ignorance of the 
contents of a Swedifh cabinet, nor for affording approbation to what 
they find to be ufeful, merely becaufe it is not, or rather becaufe, it 
may net be, the .invention of their own country.. 

A fmgular kind of charge is preferred again (I our countryman, Mr. 
Coxe, for being lefs communicative than iuquifitive when employed 
in collecting materials for the cornpofition of his work, in fome of 
the northern countries. No doubt the Swedes found Mr.. J. Acerbi 
much more communicative, 2nd much more entertaining. 

" It is a juft tribute to Mr. Coxe, and which I readily acknowledge, 
that he at this day poileifcs in Sweden the rcputation,of an indefatigable 
enquirer and collector of every poilibie information on a variety of fubjucfc 
Whatever he could learn from any one he noted down in his journal, un- 
der fome head or other. If among the mafs of materials which he thus ga- 
thered, there were fome that had already met the public eye, it mult iwt 
be thought that Mr. Coxe publitiied them again as a piagiariit or compiler; 
but it arofe from his not knowing, or from overlooking their cxiltce in 
the literary world. The republication of them, by confirming what others 
had noticed before him, gave an additional value to his work, which i* 
one of the richeft mifcellanies that ever has appeared under the name if 
travels. This tetlimony to the industry of Mr. Coxe, it would be unge* 
neroua in me to withhold ; although I, as well as all other travellers wh* 
came after him, fuffered, in thole places where he had been, ibme triiUtf 
inconveniencies from the ardour of his zeal in purfuit of information. I 
was told by different perfons, that his eager nefs and impatience to objaia 
inftru&ion on feveral points of public economy, for the improvement oi his 
ftatiiiical tables, was fo great, that he was always ready to put quoitjoB* 
but never to anfwerany. The Swedes naturally* expected that a firangtf 
**would contribute to their entertainment, as they were willing to facilitate 
his labours : but Mr. Coxe, 1 was told, declined all free and communica- 
tive converiation, and was intent' iblelv on his own private views of mat- 
ing a publication. He did- not hefilate to requeft gentlemen to cole) 
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materials for him, and to favour him with their, ftatements in writing. All 

this might, be excuiable, and even laudable in a phiiofopher, yet it was niit 
quite fatrsfaclory to the people whom he viiited : they withed to have their 
own curiolity in fome meafure gratified, by an interchange of information : 
they expected fomething more & om the reverend Englilh traveller than to 
undergo a mere examination. Thei'e things were frequently mentioned te 
me, as foon as the firft civilities of reception had pafled, and I considered 
it as a premonition to myfelf, and dirt not fail to take the hint, as my rea- 
ders will readily conceive and believe, from the paucity of ftatiilical l\ib- 
je#s that I have touched on, in compari'on witti the various and precife 
details of Mr. Coxe. This hint, which I took rayfelfc I throw out for the 
benefit of future travellers. 

" The date of Sweden, and particularly that of the capital, has left this 
general irapretfion on my mind, that a greater progrefs has been made in 
the fciences and arts, both liberal and mechanical, by the Swedes, than by 
any other nation llruggling with equal difad vantages of foil, and climate, 
and labouring under the dilcouragement of internal convulsions and exter- 
nal aggreffions, from proud, powerful; and overbearing neighbours. Their 
commerce, all things confidered, and their manufactures are in a flourifh- 
ing ftate. The fpirit of the people, under various changes unfavourable 
to liberty, remains yet unbroken. The government is (till obliged in fome 
degree to refpelt the public opinion. There is much regard paid to the 
natural claims of individuals; juftice is tempered with mercy, and great 
attention is fhewn in their hofpitals and other inftitutions to the iituatioa 
of the poor and hopelefs. From the influence of the court among a quick, 
lively, and active race of men, private intrigue and cabal have, to a great 
degree, crept into every department of fociety; and this is what I find the 
greateit fubject for blame, or of regret, in fpeaking of that country. The 
refources of a ftate are chiefly three; population, revenue, and territory. 
The firft two are not confiderable in Sweden; the laft is great in extent, 
though not fo in its immediate value : but the vail extent of territory itfelf 
is an objeel of importance. Land and feas, however fterile and rude, 
conftantly become more fertile and ufeful, as the courfe of fcience and art 
advances — as the French fay, " Toujours va la terre aubon." Art fub- 
dues natural difficulties and difad vantages, and finds new ufes for mate- 
rials of every defcription: and, finally, it may be juftly obierved that, in. 
the very rudenefs of the natural elements, and in their poverty, the Swedes 
have a pledge and fecurity for civil freedom and political independence. 

" It is deemed a very great calamity in Sweden, and one not left heavy 
than a bad harveir., if the winter be 'fuch as to prevent the ufe of (ledges, 
becaufe it is by means of thefe that bulky commodities, namely, iron, 
wood, grain, and other articles, are conveyed from one place to another.. 
Winters, however, fo mjld that fledges cannot be ufed, fometimes will 
happen; then the communication is limited, and commercial intercourfe 
confined: for the highways are by no means fufficient for the purpofes of 
travelling and carrying goods; whereas, with a fledge you may proceed on 
the fnovv, through forefts and marines, acrofs rivers and lakes, without any 
impediment or interruption. It is on account of this taVihty of tran ('porting 
merchandize over the ice, that all the great fairs in Sweden and Finland 
are held in the winter feafon. Nor is it an uncommon thing for the pea* 
fants to undertake journeys, With whatever they have got for the market, of 
three or four hundred Englifh miles. They have been known to travel with 
their fledges about two hundred miles in ten or twelve days." 
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Our traveller left Stockholm on the 16th of March, 1799, on his 
arJuous journey to the North Cape, through which we propofe xm 
accompany him, in a fubiequent number. 
( To be continued ) 

An Enquiry into the Nature and Effecis of the Paper Credit of Great 
Britain. By Henry Thornton, Efq. M. P. 8vo. Pp. 320. 7s. 
Hatchard. 1802. 

r O inconfuierable alteration in the minds of men has taken place, 
during the lattrr part of the laft century, with regard to this 
particular, the importance offecrets and myftery. Formerly hardly 
any handicraft trade was fo mean as not to have its fecrets, upon 
which the artifan prided himfclf, and for the difclofure of which he 
exa&eda premium, under the title of apprentice fervicc, and appren- 
tice fee* As for the higher tranfadtions of mankind, they were fo 
overrun with fecrets, as to be thought an unfit fubject for the con- 
templation, or difcourfe, of any but the initiated few. Myfteries of 
ftate were thought the moft profound and fubtle thing in nature, and 
the whole lives of men of the greateft abilities were deemed hardly 
fufficient to become acquainted with them. Even fuch an operation 
as banking was involved in myftery, and the fecrets of the craft were 
carefully kept by the banker, and revered by the reft of mankind. 
The whole fyftem of fecrets is now fo completely exploded, that 
hardly any body prcfefies them, except the makers of quack medi- 
cines, or the inventors of wafhes for the flcin, and compofitions for 
blacking of fhoes. In almoft every trade even fome profeilbr of the 
trade itlelf has come forward and liberally explained to the world what 
he knew concerning it. Nay, the very men who have made inven- 
tions in the arts and manufactures have much more frequently im- 
parted them, for the good of the public, than kept them up for their 
own private emolument. 

In purfuanceof this laudable example, we have here a book, writ- 
ten to explain the nature of banking, by one of the greateft bankers 
in the world. And though we cannot fay that the bufmefs is yet fo 
well or fo fully explained as we wifh to fee it, it muft not be denied 
that Mr. Thornton has contributed a good deal to improve the know- 
ledge of the public in the fubjecr. of banking, both by adding to their 
knowledge of fads, and rendering their notions more precife. 

The knowledge of Mr. Thornton in the profeffional details of 
banking, in the bufinefs of the defies, and of the directors rooms, 
from the nature of his fituation, was not to be doubted. But it was 
not, before this, known, that he pofieffed fuch enlightened and ac- 
curate views, concerning the grand, philofoj hical principles of com- 
merce, and commercial credit. It is yet but a ftiort period fincc this 
important clafs of the tranfa£rion$ of mankind became a fubj eel of 
{peculation to the philofopher. It U not little, however, which he 
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has already done. He has traced the origin of thefe tranfaflions up 
tothefimple and original principles of our nature; and he has afcer- 
tained feveral of the general laws according to which it is their na- 
ture to be conducted. It was not, however, to be expe&ed that the 
fcience of the complicated tran factions of commerce could he brought 
to perfection at once. The men who have already done fo much 
good to the world by the light which they have thrown up^n this Sub- 
ject, have certainly left a great deal to be done by their fucvcflbrs. 
There is a number of circumftances too which cannot be fmiiciently 
known to the mere philofophcr, which may limit, and fomctinics even 
overthrow his general conclufions, and which the man wno is tho- 
roughly acquainted with them from practical intercourfe, is alone 
perfectly fitted to explain. The philofophcr po/TefL-* many important 
advantages over the man of practice, and the man of practice pof- 
feffes not a few advantages in this fubjeft over the philotopher, and it 
can be brought to perfection only by the united labours of both. It 
is indeed peculiarly fortunate in fuch a fubje£t when a man appears, 
who unites the qualifications of both. And it is no more than juilice 
to Mr. Thornton to fay that he does fo in no mean degree. It is to 
be hoped, from the knowledge which Mr. T. fhews that he poflefles 
c6ncerning the fubjeer of commercial credit, and the hanking fyftem, 
its organ, that this is not the laft, nor the beft production which we 
have to expect from him. A book written by him, not as a political 
pamphlet, or for an occasional purpofe, but limply to explain as fully 
as poflibie to the common apprchenfion of mankind, even the practi- 
cal details of banking and of paper credit, as well as its general prin- 
ciples, in fhort a complete didactic treatife upon the fubjedt by a 
man completely acquainted with it would be, in our opinion, a way 
important prefent to the public. 

The objections which the critic might make againft the compofitlon 
of this book are. not few, nor fmall embellifhment on fuch a fubjec-t 
may be fo well fpared, that it is be;ter abfent. But it is not always 
that Mr. T.'s ftile is a model cither of purity, or perfpicuity. We 
do not think it, however, fait to make this a fubjecSt of fattidious re- 
mark in the cafe of a man whofe life has rendered the accurate ftudy 
of compofition impoflible. And Mr. T. -does not write like a man 
who wants either education or gooj fenfe. A good deal of the ob- 
fcurity too which is complained of in the book, arifes neither from 
the defect of the language, nor from want of clear ideas in the au- 
thor, for in general his ideas are abundantly clear, but from a de- 
fective arrangement of thofe ideas. It is very rare, indeed, that the' 
man who has been accuftomed to manufacture his thoughts only for 
his own fake, and without an immediate view to tranimit them in 
the moft effectual way into the minds of others, poflefles the fecrct, 
becaufe he has not been obliged to ftudy it, of that lucidus ordo y which 
i$ fo great an inftrumenc both of perfpicuity and of pcrfuafion. It, 
were often, for this reafon, to be wifhed that men of bufinefs, who 
We the ability, and the inclination, to give the world inilru£t;on 
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refpe£ting their peculiar occupations, would affpciate with them the* 
labours of fome man, who makes literature his profeffion, and 
poffefles in agreater degree than men *>f bufinefs can be expeded 
to do, the art of arranging materials, and communicating ideas with 
perfpicuity and plealurc. A much more general and rapid currency 
would commonly, by this means, be communicated to their in- 
ftrudions. 

The three fir# chapters of this book contain an account of the 
origin, and foundation of paper credit, of its neceffity, and of the 
different kinds of paper which make part of the circulating medium. 
,No author has yet explained thefe fubje£ts fo diftin&ly as Mr. T. 
has here done; and not a little he has contributed to give the public 
precife notions concerning them. As foon a9 the fyftem of barter 
and traffic pafies beyond the fimpleft cafes ufed by men in the rudeft 
ftarc, it is impoflible the exchanges of one commodity for another 
can always be made from hand to hand ; it muft often happen that I 
may be willing to give a commodity to you to-day, for one which 
you can only give to me to-morrow or next day. 1 truft you in the 
mean time. Here then is the origin of commercial credit. It is ab- 
folutely neceflary to carry on the exchange of commodities among 
mankind. And the more numerous and complicated thefe exchanges 
become, the more extended muft be the commercial credit which 
accompanies them. Paper credit, Mr. Thornton very juftly remarks, 
is only a particular way of expreffing that fundamental credit, which 
is unavoidable in commercial transactions. It is, befides, the moft 
convenient mode of ex pre fling commercial credit, which has yet 
been devifed. And they who inconfiderately aflertthat paper credit 
ought to be abolifhed, have one of thefe two things to perform j ei- 
ther to fhew that commercial credit can be abolifhed, or to point out 
arm ore convenient mode of conducting that credit than by paper ex- 
preffions of it. It is true, however, that paper expreffions of com- 
mercial credit give an opportunity, and a temptation, to extend far- 
ther that credit, than the nature of commercial tranfa&ions abfolute* 
ly requires. The proper queftions then, which arife on this fubjeft, 
arc, whether this extenfion be a good or an evil ? to what amount ? 
and what are the means of reft raining it within proper bounds? It 
' does not appear to us that Mr. Thornton had ftated to himfelf with 
perfect precifion what was the real object of his enquiries ; and from 
this chiefly arifes any appearance of confufion or ofcitancy which is 
in his book. He has contributed, however, no inconfiderable fliare 
©f materials for the refolution of thefe queftions. And if, after his 
example, every perfon who is able to add any thing to our know- 
ledge of the fubjeft,. would generoufly do it, difficult as the queftions 
are, we fiiould probably in no long time reach iome fixed conclufions 
concerning them. 

The different kinds of paper, which conftitute paper credit, a*i 

properly fpeaking, Mr. T. thinks, only three; bil.ls of exchange; 

promiffory notes; and notes of bankers payable to bearer on demand* 
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Adr. T. has here corrected an ambiguity of expreflion, or a confufion 
of idea?, which has hitherto been univerfal, and has even got into 
the books of our beft authors. In general the laft only of thele three 
kinds of paper is fpoken of as circulating paper. We often, however, 
extend the expreflion to all the three, and draw our conclufions 
fometimes according to one meaning of the expreffion, and fometimes 
according to another. Mr. T. has /hewn that all three are included 
in the circulating medium, and he has diftin&ly explained in what 
variety of ways, and with what difference of rapidity they refpecYively 
pafs in the circulation. As to the exclufion of thofe kind? of paper 
from the circulating medium, bills of exchange and promiflbry notes 
are things without which, or fomething equivalent, commerce could 
not be carried on : the quell ion, therefore, is reftri&ed to notes pay- 
able on demand, or at leaf* to this, and another, whether bills of ex- 
change ought to be di (countable or not ? 

After thefe explanations Mr. T. proceeds no farther in the general 
inveftigation of paper credit, and attempts not to afcertain any prin- 
ciples by which it ought to be regulated. He ft<;ps afide immediately 
to the Bank of England, and almoft the whole of what follows in 
his book is employed to prove that it was no extraordinary emiflion 
of paper by the bank, or extenfion of their loans, which led to the 
late fufpenfion of their cafh payments'; and that no blame belongs to 
the directors on account of that event, an event which was owing to 
caufes over which they had no controul. In the title of the fourth 
chapter, which is the firft on this part of the fubjeel, he announces 
an account of the nature of the inftitution of the Bank of England. 
Whether 1 Mr. T. meant to addrefs himfelf to men of bufiriefe only, 
who are already acquainted with the fubjedt, we know not, but it 
is only to (hem that here he can eafily be intelligible 5 and this is- 
one of the chief objections which lies againfr the book both in this 
and in other places. His account of the Bank of England confifts 
of the following obfervations, and in the following order : That Lon- 
don is the great theatre of money tranfadtions for the whole of the 
kingdom, bills being drawn on it from every part of the kingdom, 
while none, or next to none, are drawn by it uppn the country ; — 
that the bank lias a capital of twelve millions, with four millions of 
undivided profits, or favings 5 — that it is quite independent of the 
executive government, the meaning of which muft be that the bank 
may be infolvent, and the credit of government remain, and govern- 
ment may becorne bankrupt, and the fecurity of the bank remain ; 
—that it lends a large proportion of its funds to government, in the 
fame way only, though to a larger amount, in which it lends to a 
merchant. Thus far goes the account of the inftitution. Then fol- 
low iome conclufions. The bank lends fo much to government, only 
becaufe they* are the two greateft money dealers, and becaufc great 
dealers always find it moft convenient to deal with one another. 
This does not affe£t the quantity of aid afforded to merchants-, be- 
caufe if. the bank of £ngland lent lefs to government and more to 
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the merchants, the other bankers would lend mone to government, 
and consequently w uld have lefs remaining tol.nd to the merchants. 
It is not fervile* dependence, there! ore, in the directors, but con?e- 

* nience and profit which makes them preui government tor a debtor; 
that for this reafon it is not to be feared they will ever extend tneir 
ifiues in favour of government too far; — that government has no 
teir.pt ition to require them, all which it could derive from the bank, 
by aii extraordinary emiffion ol paper, bearing fo inconfiderable a 
proportion to its wants, and it being fo very eafy tor it to laiie much 
greate. funis from the nation; — that the bank of England has no 
re.- !/. »!anee to the government banks on tfie continent, the govern- 
ments there being the bankers, and the credit or government the 
bankin^ capital; whereas the bank ofEn^!;»nd has tor capital the 
independent property of individuals, and is managed by its private 
dlreftrr^ exadtly as any other bank in the country ; — that the pro- 
prietors or the bank ol England being men, whofe itake in the coun- 
try 1 1 out of all proportion greater than their fhare in the bank, it 
is impofBbie they can be led, from any view of bank profit, to coun- 
tenance mcafures injurious or dangerous to the credit of the coun- 
try. Some more general obfervations arc prefentcd next ; that gold 
coin is chiefly ufeful as a ftandard by. which the value of bills and 
paper money may be regulated ; that tiie great object of care is thafc 
co:n {hall exadily accomplifii this end; that one nectilary mean of 
making it do fo, is, that there (hall always be a fupply of gold in 
the country to exchange for paper ; that this fupply may be iefs or 
more, not only according to the quantity of commercial tranfaclions, 
but according to the degree ot knowledge generally prevailing re- 
fpc&ing the nature of paper credit, and according to the degree of 
confidence in It ^ that this fupply fnouid always be fufHcient td pro- 
vide for the common and le(s important fluctuations, and likewife 
for the two following contingencies, an unfavourable balance or trade, 
and the extraordinary demand of any Hidden alarm at home. Then 
follows part of the hiftory ot the late fufpenfion. An unfavourable 
balance of trade had for frme time prevailed againft England, and 
chained the bank of its guineas. At this time an alarm from the fear 
of an invafion produced the failure of forr.e country banks, a great 
demand upon the bank of England for guineas, and great diftrcis in 
the metropolis for want of notes, money bringing intereft at a rate 
of fixtecn or feventeen per cent, per annum; the bank leffened the 
number of its notes with a view to bring back guineas. Then fuc- 
ceeds a long difcuflion to prove that the bank can never reduce the 
number of its, notes greatly below the ordinary fum ; it is as follows: 

" All the larger payments in the metropolis arc cfte&ed through the 
barkers; the notes in their hands foim a large proportion of all the 
circulating notes in the mem pol.s ; thele are almoft entirely bank 
of England notes; a certain average quantity of notes- is thought by 
the bankers ncceflary to be held in their hands to fecure the punc- 
tuality of their payments ; it is their intereft to hold as lew as poUible, 
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and the (kill arifing from their immenfe practice has enabled th^m to 
introduce the greateil economy in this refpect. The fmalleft quan- 
tity of notes, therefore, which is confident with punctuality of pay- 
ments, is employed in the circulation of the capital, and any confi- 
derable diminution could not fail to produce diirrefs ; any deficiency; 
in the punctuality of the payments of the metropolis is attended with 
much more ferious confequences than in any place elfe where, being, 
the larger proportion of them, for fums of (uch magnitude, any want 
of punctuality in the payment of which is regarded as an act of in- 
folvency. A general insolvency in London muft produce the fuf- 
penffon of confidence, the derangement of commerce, and the ftag- 
nation of manufactures throughout the country. Here an objection 
is taken up, that diminifiiing the number of notes would caufe our 
merchants to import gold. It would only caufe any merchant to 
import gold, if it {hould become profitable. It is profitable, fays Mr. 
T. to import gold, generally fpeaking, only when the value of the 
goods fent abroad exceeds the value of the goods brought home, and 
the difference is imported in gold. The difficulties arifing from the 
diminution of the means of making payments, he endeavours to prove, 
would have no tendency to make the value of the goods we fend 
abroad exceed that of the goods brought home, but rather the con- 
trary tendency : he concludes, therefore, that to diminiih the notes 
of the bank of England would not bring into the country at leaft an' 
immediate fupply of gold. 

He next (hews that the maintenance of any number of notes in 
circulation, however fmall, is fufficient to drain the bank of any 
number of guineas, however great, if payment of the notes mall in 
confluence of alarm, be always demanded in ^old, and if they 
(hall be jffued as loans for bills difcouiUed ; the bank by this means 
pofl'e fling bills payable to itfelf equivalent to all the guineas it had 
iffued in payment of its notes, together with all the intereft due upon 
them. This is a hardihtp to which that inftitution which provides 
the medium of circulation for the country in the laft refort is fubject, 
and from which the other banks and traders arc exempt, becaufe they 
have it always in their power to have recourfe to that inftitution. 
For thefe reafons Mr. T. is of opinion that the limitation to fuch a 
degree of the number ot bank of England notes was one^caufe of the 
run upon it for guineas, and that an extenfion of its notes would 
have leffened that run. He goes, on to remark, that the loans afford- 
ed -by the bank to government did not caufe its diftrefs, becaufe 
government pays its debts to the bank not in guineas but notes of 
the bank ; that commerce would receive no more encouragement by 
the bank of England notes bein^ fent into circulation by loans to 
the merchants, than by loans to the government; becaufe many mer- 
chants would borrow from the bank only to bay exchequer bil?sj 
becaufe if the private borrowers were taken away, and government 
left to the other bankers, it would be fupplied by them; and becaufe 
even the private lender, who advances his* money to government, is 
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by that means prevented from g'ving it to his banker, or fome other 
trader, who would make a profit by the ufe of it) and*thus the fame 
fum is withdrawn or withheld from trade by a loan to government, 
by whomfoever you (ball fuppofe that Joan to be advanced ; that the 
a noun t of the whole loans of the bank of England, at the time of 
flopping its cafh payments, was unavoidably not lefs than it was, 
and probably was too little, becaufe the loans age made to maintain 
the notes in circulation, not the notes iffued for extending the loans; 
becaufe the> loans are thus in proportion to the notes, and the notes 
were at that time confiderably lefs in number than ufual, and that 
number toofmall; that there is, however, another circumstance be- 
fide the maintenance of the number of its notes which affe&s the 
loans of the bank of England, the increafe or diminution of its gold, 
its Joans increafing equally to the gold which departs from it, and 
decreafing tqually to the gold which comes in: that this arifes from 
two circum fiances in the peculiar fituati on of the bank, the difficulty 
it finds in procuring fupplies of gold, arid ihe neceffity it is under 
of maintaining the quantity of its notes: that the government .in 
reality committed no injuuice when they interfered to prevent the 
bank from fulfilling its engagement to any individual, becaufe it is 
to be obferved that the number of debtors in the nation is equally 
great as the number of creditors, that every creditor is in general a 
debtor too, and that it is not fair chat a fmall number of individuals, 
from any alarm, (bould be allowed to throw the country into diftrefs 
which extends to almoft every one, and which it is the intereit of 
almoft every one to avert. 

We have given fo very full an analyfis of this chapter, becaufe it 
is, in reality, the fum and fubftance of the whole argument ; becaufe 
it was the beft means we could employ to make our readers obferve 
the ftrange order in which the remarks of the book, in thcmfelves 
moft frequently both ingenious and folid, are thrown together ; be- 
caufe too, fuch an analyfis, we are fure, will be of no little fervice 
to enable peifons, not very converfant in the fub}e&, to join together 
the diftant parts of the long and intricate difcuffion, and to compre- 
hend the whole j and laftly, becaufe the fubje£t is of fo much im- 
portance that we thought it our duty to call to it in a particular 
manner the attention of our readers! The remarks we might make 
on th^ reafonings and conclufions of the chapter, which would often 
be intended to explain and ftrengthen, fometimes to limit, and fome- 
times to conti overt, would require a fpace equal to the book rtfelf 
to make them intelligible. We muft therefore entirely leave them 
alone. The account of what follows in the b^ok ihall be kept -with- 
in as narrow a compafs as poffible. 

In the next chapter is explained the way in which an unfavoura- 
ble balance of trade draws gold out of the country, how it raifes the 
market price of gold above the mint price, and what effecl that has 
upon the bank. It is inquired whether the idea of Dr. Smith be 
light, that the exceffive ifl'ue of notes by the bank is the caufe of 
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railing the market price of gold above the mint price. The con- 
clusions are, that it may be fo raifed without any exceflive iflue; that 
a diminution of notes has a tendency to lower it, but that diminu- 
tion may produce a multitude of inconveniences ; its operation is a 
confiderabJe time in being felt abroad, and it mav increafe the de-» 
mand for gold at home to a greater degree than it diminiflies the de- 
mand from abroad. . The probability is afferted that gold will return, 
and the beft means of procuring that return is to leave things to 
thcmfelves. It is ftated that the fame circumftances cxifting at the 
occafion of the renewal of 'the fufpenfion, which originally produced 
it, the renewal was equally necefiary with the original a£. 

The chief fubject of the following chapter is the enquiry, whether 
the bank was to blame, in not having a larger provilion of gold in 
ftore. This inquiry # leads to a conclufion which we are periuaded 
Mr. T. did not mean to fuggeft, that the twelve millions of capital 
of the bank, which are lent to government at three per cent, ought 
not to be permitted to be held by government ; because the banlc mul 
carry on its buunefs, fo as, like every other trading company, to make 
a profit; this muft be fomewhat higher than ihe current intereft of 
money, let us fay fix per cent. ; on its twelve millions of capital it 
gets only three per c-*nt. j it muft therefore lend out fuch a quantity 
of i:s difpoieable effects as to produce this profit ; and the more it 
is obliged to lend out, the lefs it can retain in its coffers, in bullion 
or coin ; the true method {herefore of enabling it to retain more gold, 
is to reftore to it its twelve millions, the one half of which it might 
keep in it? coffers in gold, and by trading with the other half make 
a profit equal to the intereft it draws for the whole at prefent. No 
attempt is made by Mr. T. t»> define what is the quantity of gold 
which ought to be kept in ftore by the bank. He only fays that no 
perfon unacquainted with the affairs of the bank can be capable of. 
pronouncing a clear judgment. This is rather cutting the point too 
fhort 5 and we mould have been obliged to Mr. T. who is acquaint- 
ed with thefe affairs, and who has done us the favour to undertake 
to explain them to us, to have given us his judgment. 

The nature of country banks is next explained very diftindly ; and 
feveral very important obfervations follow on the advantages of thefe 
inftitutions, and the evils at the fame time which they are liable to 
produce; they render more frequent thole alarms which leffen the 
confidence in paper credit, drain the bank of England of guineas, 
and produce the diftrefs which the diminution of the circulating 
medium occafions 5 and they have a tendency to produce a deprecia-' 
tion of paper money. Paper, Mr. T. ftate<-, fl.iduates in price like 
any other article, falling when the fuppfy is greater than the demand, 
and riling when the demand is greater than tne fupply. A low price 
of paper, at the fame time, is equivalent to a high price of all Other 
articles, to which it furnifhes the medium of exchange, and a hi^h 
price of paper is equivalent to a low price of all other commodities. 
Jt is by raifing the price of commodities, Mr. T. thinks, that an 
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exceffive ifTue of paper raifes the market price of gold above the mint 
price. The high price of our commodities lefiens our exports and 
encreafes our imports, till the balance of trade turns againft us, and 
along with it the courfe of exchange. A low ftate of our exchange 
irnplies a low valuation of our money. Dr Smith's account of the 
excefs in the market price of gold above the mint price is clearly 
fhewn to be imperfect. We wifli our author had explained fome- 
what more particularly, what is certainly true, but what is not in 
general at all under ftood, that the paper of the bank of England is 
that which regulates the quantity of paper of the country banks. 
As far as we know Mr. T. is the firft who has told this in print ; it 
is of great confequence that the point (hould be difti nelly under- 
flood ; but any one who is not pretty familiar with the language and 
the combinations of ideas of commerce, will noteafily fee, from Mr. 
T.'s account, how the effect happens, nor yet 'with what exception 
of cafes it is to be expe&ed. 

The effect of an exceffive iffue of paper to raife the price of com- 
modities, to fink its own value, to hurt the balance of trade, and to 
produce an exportation of gold, i& refumed in the next chapter, un- 
der form of an an fwer to objections, and is (till more minutely ex- 
plained, and the fad more ftrongly enforced. The value of bullion 
compared with that of the circulating medium, is the proof of the 
too high or proper emiflion of paper in any country. He proves that 
the proper limitation of thebufinefs of the bank of England, even in 
extending loans, has no tendency to fix itfelf, and that the bank is 
under the neceffity of impofing reftri&ions upon itfelf. It is com- 
pletely proved by thefe difcuulons of Mr. T. that there is a point of 
limitation of the bank of England note* and credit, which is preju- 
dicial : that there is likewife a degree of emiflion which is danger- 
ous. The important fubjeel which remains then is to lay down 
as exa£t rules as poflible to determine what is that middle point of 
propriety in every ftate of the mercantile tranfaclions of the country. 
Mr. T. has not attempted this; but he has thrown fo much light 
^ upon the fubjecr. as forms a good preparation for the attempt. 

The lail inquiry in this bv^ok refpe£b the influence of paper credit 
in railing the price >f commodities. As far as it affe&s thtir bul- 
lion price, it is a rife equal to all countries, as well as to that in 
which the paper, is ifiued. And even their current price, that is, 
their price in the circulating medium, is raifed above their bullion 
price, not by the emiTion of paper alone, but by every thing which 
affe&s unfavourably the ftate of exchange. 

The Hiflory of 'Ilium , or Troy •> including the adjacent Country ,> and the 
tppofite v o J} of the Cherfonefus of 7 brace. By the author of Tra- 
vels into Afia Minor and Gicece. 4to. Pp. 168. Robfon. 
1802. 

WE (hall not think it neceflary to detain our readers with a very 
long account of this book. The fubje& is nut very intereft- 
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ing to moft people, and all that mod curious enquiry concerning 
ii, with which we have bee. fo liberally treated of late does not ap- 
pear to us to be very lifeful. As the title announces, the prefent 
performance is (imply a hiftory of Troy : with but little, if any f 
mixture of thofe controverfial difcuflions, which even Troy has am- 
ply fur nifhed. The author begins with the earlieft accounts, which, 
we have in ancient authors, of this region and its inhabitants. And 
he has collected, with great indu ft ry, all the notices concerning the 
fubjedr, which are found fcattered in different books, from the time 
of Homer, till the country became part of the Turkiih empire. 

In our opinion, in which however we know we fhall not meet 
with a univerfal concurrence, the labour, thus employed, was not 
very profitably expended. We have already exprelfed our opinion 
that the queftion concerning the very people and the city, which 
form the fubjedt of the poems of Homer, is but ine of very fecon- 
dary importance^ Surely, however, when you have pafled belpw 
the period of his poems, and have no other writings which can be 
elucidated by fuch enquiries, it is fcarcely worth while to take much 
trouble to know every minute accident which happened in a fpot of 
fo little moment in the hiflory of the world as the region o£ the 
Troad has beeji, ever fince the Grecian fhips failed iron its (horcs. 
The leading facls refpe&ing its hiftory are known to fchool-boys. 
And'after all the labour which this author has fpent, and it is not a 
labour of a kind for which every man is qualified, the world will not 
find itfelf much wifcr for his infhu&ions. 

We thought the reproof extremely juft and feafonable, which, on 
the occafion of the Greek verfes produced to the public by fome of 
our fcholars, was admin iftered* by an author of great reputation a 
few years ago, to men of learning, who employ their talents and their 
time on fubjefts^pf no importance. In truth, hardly any thing i$ 
more to be regretted. And no occafion (hould be omitted of warning 
them againft it. To men who excel in the knowledge of ancient 
literature, this caution feems to be very neceflary, fince, if we may 
judge from experience, they have a particular propenfity to fall into 
this error. We willingly clafs our prefent author among the men of 
this refpeclablc description, becaufe he mull have read a great many 
ancient books, and becaufe the foible of the tribe has adhered to him. 

We have only further to remark, that the compofition of the book 
is not very fkiltul. It is a very particular fpecies of dcfecT too which ' 
exifts in it. The words are, in general, not ill-cht>fen ; nor are the 
phrafes bad ; fo that the members of the fentences, taken by them- 
lelves, are not often exceptionable, hut thofe members are, on 
many occafion t, fo oddly joined together, zs to make the fentences 
both obfeure andaukward. The caufe of this fault, we- think, m^y 
be eafily pointed out to our author. He is greatly converfant,' as 
(hould. appear from the direction bf his ftudics, with the authors of 
ancient Greece and Rome ; and their ftru&ure of fentences is that 
which is moft familiar to his ear. The relation which is conftantly 
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fhewn by' the inflections between one part of the fentenee and an- 
other, however diftant, made it eafy in thofe languages to join a great 
number of members, together in one fentenee, and infert parenthe- 
tical members in the heart of others, without embarraffment or auk- 
wardnefs. Our auihor has i neon fiderately fallen not a little into the 
fame tafte in the work before us. But in our language, which is 
vofd of inflection, and where, juxta-pofition alone, in moft cafes, 
points out the relation of one word to another, fuch a ftile does not 
anfwer. It fails both in perfpicuity and grace. 

We think it necetfary to exhibit a few examples of the faults 
" which we condemn. In page 66 is the following fentenee : — " The 
Mittyleneans, to whom the territory belonged, fent a fleet to regain* 
Sigacum ; and Pittacus, afterwards elected their tyrant, one of the 
feven celebrated fages of Greece, had no ordinary antagonift in 
Phry mo, the Athenian general, a conqueror in the Olympic games, 
who challenged him to fmgle combat ; but, proving- victorious, the 
pTace was recovereci." According to Englifli conftrudtion the united 
adjectives, proving viflorious> (hould belong to the neareft nomina- 
tive, that is who j and then the meaning is directly contrary to what 
the author intends. Upon (lopping to enquire what the meaning 
jfhould be, we find thefe adjectives belong to a norrtjnative at the 
beginning of the fentenee, with feveral members, and nominatives 
intervening. Again, p. 48. " When Xerxes arrived at Seftos, Ar- 
laydtes was the Perfian governor of that diftrict ; in which was the 
city Eleus, and near it Protefileon, or the barrow of its patron-hero 
Protefilaus, with his ftirine and temple, which was rich in phials of 
gold and filver, in brafs, raiment, and other offerings of great value; 
as alfo his facred portion, or the land allotted to him for its fupport." 
By the conftrudtion of the latter part of this fentenee, the meaning 
ihould be, that the temple was rich in his f acrid portion, or the land 
allotted to him for his Jupport, as well as in phials of gold and filver, ' 
in brafs, &c. Wc (hall next give a fpecimen of his long fentences, 
p. 74. " What places were depopulated to increafe the number of 
Ilieans we are not told} but Antic;onus had transferred to Alexandria 
the Scq.pfians, Cebrenians, and Neandrians, the inhabitants of Co- 
lonae, Chryfa', Lari (Ta, and other inconfidcrable towns and ftrong 
holds in that neighbourhood, and had annexed to it their refpective 
territories; alfo whether it was he or Lyfimachus who instituted 
games at Ilium, according to the defign of Alexander, is not men- 
tioned ; but Lycon of Trons, as Alexander was alfo called, a cele- 
brated fchoolmafter at Athens, and famous for his eloquence, was 
/aid, not long after, to have contended in his own country, and as a 
wreftler, and as a thrower of the fphere or bowl, at the Iliean games." 
Such fentences as this are to be met with in every paeje of the book, 
. and it is fcarcely poftihlc for one, which docs not offend' again ft the 
rules of fyntax, to be more exceptionable. It is fo disjointed, long, 
and confufed, as to be inconiiitent not only with elegance but per- 
fpicuity. Conjunctions can never unite except either contiguous 
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Words, or contiguous members ; but when we aflc what the alfo in, 
the middle of this fentence is intended to unite with the member at the 
head of which it (lands, we find it cannot be either the contiguous 
word or the contiguous member ; we are obliged to pafs over the long 
member preceding, and find at laft that it is intended to unite the 
very firft member of the fentence with that at the head of which it 
(lands, two members from one another the diftance of an ordinary 
fentence.*. In the laft part of the fentence, the parenthetical member, 
as Alexandria was alfo called, inferted between two fubftantives agree- 
ing with one another in cafe, interrupts the progrefs of the fentence, 
and obfeures the meaning. In the member " and as a wrejller" the 
and is not only ufelefs but implies fomething not meant. When it 
is firft faid that Lycon contended in his country, and then it is added, 
and as a wreftler, the meaning ought to be, that firft he contended ta 
fome general way not mentioned, and then, after that firft contention, 
contended next as a wreftler, and fo on. Take another fhort fen- 
tence, p. 77. " Antiochus, fon arid fucceflbr of Seleucus Nicator, 
the conqueror of Lyfimachu% engaging in an expedition againft the 
king of Bethynia, and his fleet (topping on the way at $ygeum, went 
»p to Ilium with his o^ieen, who was alfo his fifter, his potentates, 
and his retinue." According to the conftruclion of this fentence, 
the meaning can be no other than this, that the queen of Anttochua 
was his fifter, his potentates, and retinue. The misfortune is too, 
that thefe are not a few fentences painfully culled out. This is the ge- 
neral ftile of the book. Take one inftance more, p. 109. " But Ovid had 
▼ifited Ilium, and feen the temple there, which he allows to be that 
of the Trojan Minerva: and the Palladium, but this he denies to be 
the original heavenly image which, whether carried on° by Diomei 
and UlylTes, by ^Eneas, or any one elfe, he affirms to be alfuredly 
that at Rome." The meaning here again ought to be, that the tem- 
ple, which Ovid faw, was the temple of the Trojan Minerva, and 
the temple of the Palladium. And the relative can never conliftently 
with either propriety or perfpicuity, be placed at fuch a diftance from 
the antecedent, as the word that at the end of the fentence is here 
placed from palladium or image at the beginning of it. We found the 
word laid inftead of lay, " he laid concealed among vines." And a 
new word, Afian, is always made ufe of inftead of the old one Afiatic 

The Crifis of the Sugar Colonies ; or, an Enquiry into the Oljefts and 
probable Effects of the French Expedition to the IVefi Indies \ and 
their Connexion with the Colonial Interefis of the JBntifb Empire* 
To which are fubjoirfed, Sketches of a Plan for fettling the Vacant 
Lands of Trinidad a. In four Letters to ' the Eight Hon. Henry 
Jddington, Chancellor of the Exchequer, fcfr. 8vo. P^. 222. 
Hatchard. 1802. 

^HE importance of our colonial poflTeflions in the Weft Indies 
ncetfs no iiluftration from us. The prevalence of jacubiriical 
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principles has unfortunately not been confined to Europe ; but' ftiH 
threatens to ftiake the foundation of efhblifhed governments in every 
part of the world. Thofe principles have at length reached the feel- 
ings, and fhaken the minds of the Negroes employed in the European 
fettlements ; and eflential changes in colonial governments are the? 
menaced confequences. The author of thefe Letters fcems fully to 
have examined the fubjeft in all its bearings ; and, though his de- 
cided oppofition to the flave trade may have had a (Irong bias upon 
his views and his reafonings, he writes with judgment, fenfibility, 
fpirit, and candour. Confiderable portions of his work relate to the 
expedition of France againft the ifland of St. Domingo ; but as the 
jrelult of that expedition is now afcertained, it is not neceffary that, 
in this place, we mould enter into all the author's arguments which 
apply to circumftances previous to that refult. It is at prefent of 
more importance to mention what meafures he advifes the Britifh 
government to purfue now that France has in a great degree reco- 
vered her poflTeflion of that ifland. We muft again obferve, 'that the 
author fhews a laudable fpirit of candour, a ftrong impulfe of huma- 
nity, and jm extenfive knowledge of the fubje&s that come under his 
difcuffion. He ftrenuoufly labours to prove that it will be impoffible 
after what has happened, for the French ever to reftore negro bond- 
age in the fame flate in which it exifted before the negro had been 
tenfpted, by revolutionary doftrines, to make off all awe, and refill 
the authority of their mafters. Upon this ground in particular, we 
think our author's reafoning is fupported with great ftrength of argu- 
ment and probable prefumption. His ftyle is clear, elegant, and 
correct. We fhall extract part of the laft letter ; but we can with 
confidence recommend the whole work to the pcrufal of all who are 
not fufficiently acquainted with the nature of odr colonial intereib, 
and the meafures moil likely to render them profptrous and fecure, 

'* Of the talk which I preferibed to myfelf at the outfet, one part on!v# 
but certainly not the leaft, important, remains to beaccompliihed. 

" I have endeavoured to unveil the true natuie, and to point out the 
xnoft probable immediate effects, of the French expedition; and have 
ihewn, though with powers very inferior to the important work, the new 
and alarming dangers to which in every poflible event of the conteit between 
France and her Colonial Negroes, (he weltern wing of our empire will be 
expofed. It remains to enquire, as. I propofed to do in the laft place, 
ts What measures should these prospects suggest, to the prudence of the British GV 
xeinmcnt? 

" It our approaching fituation in the Weft Indies is likely to be thus 
perilous, can that fituation be averted by any means in our power to ap- 
ply ? Or if* inevitably at hand, is there any preparative meaiure by which 
its evils may be palliated? 

" That we cannot attempt to control the meafures which France may 
think fit to aojopt for the government of her colonies, is liitticiivitly obvious. 
To mv nrnd, and I would hope, St, to yours, it is no lels clear, that her 
hoflile or coercive meafures ought not to be direclly or indirectly affined by 
this country j but that we are bound by the plaineit rules of policy, if not 
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alfo In juftice towards Touifaint, to obferve a firid neutrality. Actively to 
obftruct the French operations, would be to provoke a new war, but to 
farther them, would only be to haflen, perhaps eventually to augment, the 
jeopardy of our own colonies : and were our interference even to produce 
no worie effect, than that of exciting again it us the hatred and enmity of 
the negroes, I ihould regard it as a di fad vantage not to be counterbalanced, 
by the acquilition of a claim on the precarious gratitude of France. 

" An infidious policy like that which our old enemies practiced againft 
us in our quarrel with America, would ill fuit the character of Great Bri- 
tain. Let us difclaim therefore every idea of fecretly fomenting or pro- 
longing the impending conteft. But let us difcern our own interell as well 
as our duty better; than to aflifl in hastening its termination. Though the 
protraction of difcord or civil war in Guadaloupe and St. Domingo, is what 
humanity may regret, it is the bed political hope of the Britilh intereils hi 
the Welt Indies. It will poitpone at leall, the perils of our Leeward Iflands 
and Jamaica, and the call fo*r arduous efforts to defend them. When the 
labours of the Republic end, our own intereft mult immediately commence. 

" It is not impollible even, that if a fanguinary contett mould be long 
maintained between the Mother Country and her black Colonics, the 
breach like that between Great Britain and America may grow too wide to 
be clofed, and a final feparation may be the iifue ; and though this would 
be a cafe pregnant enough with danger, yet an independent Negro State, 
would certainly be a lefs terrible neighbour to the Britilh Sugar Colonies, 
if irreconcilably hoftile to France, than if under her influence, ai.d willing 
to promote her views. 

" That the fuppreffion of negro liberty is not lefs the caufc of Great 
Britain than of France, is a propolition which our Creole fellow-fubjccto 
very naturally wiih to maintain ; but a Britilh Minilter will pauie before 
be admits its truth, and mult feel that at lealt there are facrifices at the ex- 
pence of which that caule ought not to be promoted. He will therefore do 
well to remember, that to accelerate the pacification of St. Domingo, 
would be to place more fpeedily at the difpofal of the French Government 
at leaft 60,000 moft formidable troops ; t) which Guadeloupe and Cayenne . 
would probably add near 20,000 fbldiers of the fame delcription ; not to 
mention the great European force by this time arrived in the iilands : and 
it will behove him to coniider what reafonable ground of reliance we have' ■ 
that this vait force will be afterwards dilbanded,' lb as not to continue to be 
a mine under the foundations of our Welt India dominion, charged, and 
ready to be exploded, at the pleafure of the Republic. 

** To the planters I admit that invafion will be lefs terrible by not bring- 
ing enfranchilement in its rear; but' to. the Britilh empire at large, it will 
be fmalJ confolation that the tree of liberty is not planted along with the 
tri-coloured itandard, if thole rich colonies are to be added to the domi- 
nions of an enemy. The evil in a public view, will not be lefs, by their 
palling unimpaired in agricultural wealth, and commercial importance into 
the hands of fo potent a rival. 

4C Let not felf-intcrefted voices then, however loud, and however fpeci- 
ous their reprefentations, prevail upon you to depart from the ftraiprht 
courfe of a hncere and exact neutrality. Do not contribute to hafren that 
perilous pofition of our national interefts in the Welt Indies, which civil 
war in the French colonies only can fufpend ; and which at be ft will far 
out-grow jour means of defcnlive preparation. Let not the plauiible term* 
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of " rcpreflirig rebellion," " curbing the revolutionary fpirit/* or whatever 
ether glomes may be ufed to diTgui.'e the true nature of the impending c *»- 
teft, induce you to affift in building a fcaffbld in the new world, for that 
ambition which has already railed fo co'oflal a fabric in the old. 

" With the moral merits of the queftion between the two parties, we 
nave no concern ; nor is it cLar that did they ftand at our judgment feat, 
thecaufe of the Republic w mid be found fo juft, as has been of late in- 
duftrioufly represented by fome vthotn dread of negro liberty has made on 
this occation her advocates. But of this we are certain, that fuppoting it 
light in France to re-eftab!i1h by her arms, that bondage which by her laws 
fee aboliihed, we can have no duty in the ca'e fuperior to that of watching 
over our own interefi. and afetv : nor is it lefs clear that the farther exten- 
fiou of her power is an evil, as much at lead to be dreaded, as the inde- 
pendence or freedom of the negroes ; and that therefore as fhe can give no 
effectual fecurity for not uling to our damage her approaching means of an- 
noyance, it would be madnels in us to accelerate a crifis that may place 
them entirely in her hands. In a word, for the reJcliablifhment of order in 
the French colonics, we cannot afford to hafr.cn that in fecurity of our own 
which may oblige us to hold them in future, as tenants at will to the Great 
Nation. 

" I will infift no farther on a point of policy, which with many, may ap- 
pear too clear to have needed illuitration. That you, Sir, view it in the 
Jame light I lhall he happy to difcovcr by your meafuies ; but let me repeat, 
that a pallive line of conduct in his MajeftVs Government will probably 
not fufficc to enfure the neutrality of our colonies; of which the recent aid 
given to Lacrosse, in fome of our Windward If lands is if report may be cre- 
dited,* a flriking indication. 

** Of active precautionary meafures that may be taken, while the. dangers 
that fo awfully . threaten our Colonies are yet fulpended, I would next 
briefly fpeak. 

** That exterior means of defence can no longer be relied upon as for- 
merly^ has I trdft been fufficienlJy thewn. They would be certainly inef- 
ficacious; unlefs provided on a Icale much larger than could without ruin tor 
the general interclts of the empire be long maintained. But the conlider- 
ation of expenee apart, our ifiands could not in their prefent itate ot inte- 
rior imbecility, be effectual 'y defended againft the new and ever threaten- 
ing means of invafion which, in either of the cafes we have contemplated, 
the Republic would certainly pofTefs, by* the arms of tne Mother Country 
alone. Thofe new powers of hoftility, being indigenous in the French 
colonies, would be too abundant and vigo.ous, to be uppoied by the fcanty 
and feeble exotics of European growth, h* retofo^e imported into our own. 
To contend with the Republic between the Tropics, without a large por- 
tion of the tame home-made bell gerenfr force, wojld be like beating up for 
recruits againft Cadmus, who could raife armies in a moment fVom the 
ground. 

" Is it neceflary then that large bodies of negro troops mould be raifed 



" * Since this fheet was put to prefs, it is reported, that another in- 
fiance of this kind has occurred at Jamaica ; where a bare-laced annulling 
of recent engagements with Touflhint, is faid to have been the firft fruits 
«f the notification of Peace with France/' 
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and maintained in Jamaica and our other iflands ?' If we would long re- 
tain the fovereignty over them ; if we would prevent their foon (welling the 
dominions of the French Republic; that expedient/ objectionable and 
hazardous though during the prefer^ fituation of their brethren in thofe 
iflands it may be, mud I think be adopted. 

'* To fuch a fyftem of defence, were it not a matter of ftrict neceflity, 
there are I admit fome ferious objections; and the planters, even under the 
prefent circura fiances, may be expected pretty itrongly to oppo'e it. If 
the enrolling the fmall negro force which at an arduous crifis of the Ute 
war was very prudently railed, gave general uneafine s in our colonies; ' 
how much more would the placing in them permanent garrifons of the fame 
dreaded foldiery, powerful enough to guard again it the.e new dangers of 
invafion, be a fubject of difquietude and alarm! It cannot excite fur prize 
that the white colonics greatly diltruft fuch protectors; between whom and 
the flavtrs there mult neceffarily be theelofeft fympathy, aqd often the near- 
est domeftic connections and attachments ; for it is impoflible that the black 
foldier (hould regard the extreme and degrading bondage of his brethren 
without difguft; nor is it eafy to reconcile with that fenie of honour infe- 
p arable from the profelfion of arms, and which while it excites, becomes 
alfo a iieeeifary check, upon' the military fpirit, the contempt and abhor- 
rence hitherto attached to the colour of his ikin by the people of whom he 
is to become a defender. 

'* By the colonial politician, it would by no means be thought a trivial 
objection, that thiscomplexional opprobrium would be leflened ; for how- 
ever abfurd and unjuit it may appear to European ideas, he approves and 
cheriflies the prejudice ; as a wholefome aid to fubordination, and a cement 
of the matters authority. Nor can I in candour affirm, that theexiliing 
fyftem, derives no iupport or fecurity from this fource: on the contrary 
mult admit, that had not nature imprinted on the Ikin of the negro an in- 
delible and striking mark of diftinction from his matter, or had not prejudice 
converted it into a badge of infamy, as well as of fervitude, the abrupt and 
Hionftrous difproportion of focial condition between the white and black 
inhabitants of the colonies, would either not have been formed, or could 
not \o long have been maintained. But while we admit, that to create a 
military order out of the abject caft, where there are only two dalles of 
fociety, divided by the immeafiireable diftance between Britiih liberty and 
the abfence of every focial right from each other, would not be unattended 
with danger; there is furely room to hope, that this cflabliQunent if fuc- 
cefsful, would gradually tend to the peaceable melioration of the focial 
edifice ; not only by fottening the prejudices which Hand obitinately in -the, 
way of improvement, but by giving fuch internal means of fupporting a 
vigorous police, as might leflcn the danger of innovation. 

" The ground of necessity however is that on which the plan of defence , 
may belt be recommended, and the only one upon which the planters can 
be expected to accede, to it; and if there be any truth in the remarks which ■ 
I have made upon ihe phyficnl powers of negroes, oppofed to thofe of 
Europeans i r i a hot climate, it is undeniable that this re ort is not only 
neceffary to faye the lives of our foldiers and feamen, but to attain the end 
for which they have been hitherto faorificed fo freely. While encountered 
only by the beft foreign foldiers of the temperate zone, our brave regi- 
ments may be expected to conquer in any field, however difadvantagaous, 
as has recently been proved in Egypt ; but they are men, and mult yield 
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lo conftitutional (uperiorities fo many and (b formidable as thofe with whick 
they would now have to conflict in Weft India war ; allailed as they would 
at the fame time be by tropical di (cafes, and out-numbered to a fearful excels* 
'* Since at every ftep of our progrefs in this inquiry, the extreme and 
unnatural bondage in which the great majority of the inhabitants of (hole 
populous iflands is held, prefents lome view of danger, or ibme obllacle to 
lieceflary mealures of defence; is there no poftibility, it may be aiked, of 

Soing to the root of every evil at once, and itrengthening our colonies in 
le m oft- effectual way, by interior reformation ? 
" That a reformation of that ihocking and opprobrious fyftcm is loudly 
Called for, by eveiy duty which the Chriilian, or even the philofopher, 
acknowledges ; by every principle which politicians of all parties, or of 
iny party, proteis to hold wife or iacred ; is indubitably true. But unhap- 
pily, there lias been hitherto no di I portion, and there may now perhaps 
not be fufficicnt opportunity, to make it. 

" There was a time, Sir, and to look back on it may not be ufelefs, 
when,fuch happy reformation might have been infured. Already 1 am 
firmly convinced, its progrefs would have been great ; and a foundation 
would have been laid, whereupon at this hour of danger a fyftem of inte- 
rior defence of the moft fubftantial kind might have been (peedily and fafely. 
creeled. I allude to the firft e Hurts made in parliament tor an abolition of 
the flave trade; which I fully agree with its promoters in thinking would 
have been the furcft and ealieft mean of correcting all the evils attendant 
upon Weft India bondage. Had thi* great meafu.e been adopted, even at 
the period limited for it by the voles of the Commons in 1792, very differ- 
ent indeed, would have probably been the prefent fituation of our iflands. 
Perhaps the day is at hand when this retrofpeCt will furnifh an impreflive 
letlon; but it is not yet arrived ; and nations, like individuals, feem fated 
to be taught by experience aloue, the inteparable connection between 
morality and truevwifdom." 

Thefe Letters, we underftand, were written by Mr. Stephen, a 
member of the Englifti bar, and who fome years p raft i fed in the 
Weft Indies, whence he returned with a competent fortune, and a 
comprehenfive knowledge of the fubjefis which' prompted the pre- 
fent publication. 



Specimens of Literary Refemblance y in the Works of Pope y Gray, and 
other celebrated Writers \ Ivith critical obferuations ; in a Series 
of Letters. By the Reverend Samuel Berdmore, D. D. late 
Matter of the Charter- houfe School. 8vo. Pp. 128. Wilkic. 
1802. 

THESE fpecimens of literary refembla-nce arc the production of 
a polite (cholar and an able preceptor ; who, fince the publica- 

" * Since thefe fheets were prepared for the prefs, I have heard, to my 
aftonWhment, that the black regiments raifed during the war are to be im- 
mediately di (banded. If fo, it is a ftrong proof at once of the prevalence, 
aad the infatuation, of Weil India counlets." 
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tion of them, has paid that debt of nature, which all, the learned as 
well as the unlearned, owe, and which all mult pay. The fubjedl of 
the book is one which has often attracted the attention of ftudious men, 
and which has in it much to gr tify curiofity, and much to afford 
amufement. It is a matter of difficulty, however, and indeed were it 
lefs difficult, it would be fcarcely worth the trouble of performing, to 
trace with precifion the difference between the femblance, or cointi- 
dence of fentiment or expreflion, and plagiarifm. Men of the fame 
turn of mind, and purfuing the fame courfe ot ftudics, very naturally 
imbibe the fame fentiments, and may, as naturally, have recourfe to 
fimilarity of expreflion, to fimilar examples and Imagery, for the 
purpofe of enforcing and illuftrating thofc fentiments, without the 
leaft confcioufnefs of plagiarifm in him, who lad prefents his lucu- 
brations to the public.' General Burgoyne, in the Preface to his 
Comedy of the Heirefs, made fome appoflte remarks on this, fpecies 
of coincidence, though he did not feem to be aware, that it was fre- 
quently urged by plagiarifts, properly fo called, as an excufe for 
wilful thefts ; and, in no instance, was this appeal to it more evi- 
dently made for. that purpofe, than in his apology for his own pro- 
duction, the plot and many of the fentiments and incidents 0/ which, 
were.obvioufly taken from a n©vel written, fome years before, by 
Mrs. Lennox. Our own ideas on this fubject concur exaftly with 
thofe of Dr. Berdmore, as explained and illuftrated in his thirfi and 
fifth Letters. 

" In the Bard we have a picture, exhibiting the death of Richard II. by 
famine, as recorded by * Archbilhop Scroop and the older writers, executed 
by the boldeit pencil of creative fancy : 

" Fill high the fparkling bowl, 
The rich repast prepare ; 
Reft of a crown he ltill may mare the feafl. 
Clofe by the regal chair 
Fell thirst and famine fcowl 
A baneful fmile upon their baffled gueft* 

" Compare thefe fine lines with the following, equally fine lines of 
Virgil : 

" " Lucent genialibus altis 
A urea fulcra toris; epulaq. ante 0* a par at* 
Regifico lux*. Furiarum maxima juxta 
Accubat, et manibus prohibet contingere menfas, 
Exurgitque facem altollens, atq. intonat ore. 

JEu. B. vi. 1. 603. 
u The two poets chanced to have the fame fabjccl in contemplation. 



* ,# Richard the fbcond, (as we are told by Arbp. Scroop, and the 
confederate Lord* in their manifefio, by Thomas Walfingbam and all the 
older writers) was iiarved to # death. Tneilory of his anamination by Sir 
Piers of Exon, is of much later date." •« Gray's Note." 

T 2 * your 
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Yowr attention will be caught at firft view by a ft r iking Similarity of manner 
in the execution ol their dotign. It will be oblcrved alfo, that this manner, 
fo admirably 1'uited to their purpofc, is out of the common way, verv far be- 
yond the reach of common minds. In order to aggravate the difirefs, and to 
render the inflicted torments more poignantly excruciating, a rich and lux- 
urious banquet is, with exquifitc refinement, previoully prepared by each 
of thefe great matters, and fpread in fplendH array before the fece of the 
nnfortunate fufferers ; the fight of which, while they are withheld from par* 
taking it, irritates the cravings of hunger, even to agony. Their con- 
ft rained abftinence is enforced in both by the fame poetical machinery. 
In Gray, fell thirst and famine exaclly correspond to the chief of the furies in 
Virgil. The baneful smile, scolded on the baffled guest, in the former carriei 
with it, perhaps, more of (corn and mortifying infult, than the more direct 
oppoiition of the fury, with her u/i-lif ted torch and thundering voice, does in the 
latter. Still, however, the imagery — the turn of thought — the plan and 
ltrudure of the piece, and the dilpoiition of the parts, are in both inftanccs 
precifely the fame. 

" Whence this extraordinary congruity arofe, or by what means it was 
effected, I will not take upon me to determine. So tar I will venture to 
fay, and I afiiire ni>fe!f of your cordial concurrence, that Gray's charming 
ftanza, when feen by itfelf, has very much the air of an original. 

' Common fenfe/ we are told on high * authority, ' directs us for the 
moft pa ft to regard relemblances in great writers, not as the pilfering?, or 
' frugal acquit! t ions of needy art, but as the honcit fruits of genius, the free 
. and liberal bounties of unenvying nature.' 

" The learned critic calls for this liberality of judgment in behalf of 
the Poets, with whom particularly he was concerned. I hnd mylelf, juit at 
this prefent, very much difpofed to claim the fame confederation tor the 
writers \x\ji>ose ; having in my mind two paifages from two celebrated wriU 
ers in that form, which I am ftrongly tempted to tend you. 

" The late Dr. Ogden, who in my judgment holds the very highest rank 
amongft the most eminent preachers, in one of thofe excellent fermons on the 
fifth commandment, addrefling himfelf to a young man, whofe behaviour 
he fuppofes lets correct than it ought to be, enforces the obligations of 
children to their parents in a ftrain of irrefiftible eloquence, as follows: 

f f Now to proud ! felf-willed ! inexorable! thou couldft then only aflc 
by wailing, and move them by thy tears; and they were moved. Their 
heart was touched with thy "diilrels. They relieved and watched thy 
wants, before thtni knr?rest thine ozvn necessities , or their kindness. They 
clothed thee ; thou knewest not that thou wast naked. Thou askedst not for if cad', 
but they fed .thee/ 

" Did you ever read* or can any young man, however proud, felf- 
willed, inexorable, ever read this impaflioned addrets without emotion? 
Nor can we eaflly perfuade ourfelves otherwife, than that the refpeclable 
author was here transcribing the afleotioi s of his own heart ; for, as appears 
from the fhort memoirs of his life, drawn up and prefixed to an edi- 
tion of his fermons, in two volumes, by the late Dr. Hallifax, he was $ 
truly affectionate and dutiful fon, fuch a one as ' maketh a glad father/ 

" # Hqrd, Difcourfe on Poetical Imitation, 1733, p. 150." 
"t Ogden's Sermon*, <J vol. Ed. by Dr. Hallifax, 1780, vol. 2. Ser- 
mon XI. p. 140." 

r "It 
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** It may not be uninterefting to fee the tame thoughts worked up into an 
elegant form by an admired Ancient. Xenophon, you will iecollect, in 
his Memoirs of Socrates, introduces the philoiopher dil'couriing in the fol- 
lowing terms : < 

u H y»m D*o$.£xfA,<n ro $»prto raro, Ce^vo^-vn rt n%i xiyJiA't/wa *ip» T * £«*, 

**« tiKb&x rptttt rt mxt uri/A^rr**, *fa *povtiniQv>x bhv ot^srft^, *>Ji nrtfHS- 
KON TO BPE*QX € Y* 'OlOY ETIIASXEI, tth 2HMAINEIN ATN.vMENOH 
'OTOT AEITAI." «« Xen. Mem. 1. ii. c. U * 

" The fentiments under the expreflions, marked in the Engliih text by 
Italics, and by Capitals in the Greek, bear, you will take notice, a link- 
ing refemblance to each other; and, though evidently moll jult and natural, 
are, fo far as my observation goes, no where to be found, but in thete two 
pailages. If you read the whole chapter, from wh ch the line* ahove are 
taken, and the perufal will abundantly repay \our trouble, you wilhfmd 
throughout a great fimilarity of thought between the philofophrr and the 
preacher. In the Ihort palfage. immediately before us, the preacher appears 
to have given more of nathos to the fubject, by a judicious amplification, 
illuf crating the general fenthnent by fpecitic inilances, very happily chofen 
to affect the feelings. 

** Dr. Ogden was undoubtedly well verfed in all the works of Xenophon. 
May we not therefore fuppnle, without any derogation from his merii, that, 
while he was compofing this admirable fermon, his thoughts might take 
their colour from the tints collected upon his mind by frequent communica- 
tion with this line writer?" 

After (hewing, in his fourth letter, another remarkable ir.ftance 
of extraordinary coincidence between Bifhop Hurd and Father Catrou, 
in fome of his annotations upon Virgil, he thus comments upon it 
in his fifth letter. 

'* It is without fcruple confened, that a great part of the rough materials 
are to be found in the annotations of Catrou. Superficial readers, who do not 
attend to, or from their ' sluggish and chiuled imaginations* a;e incapable of 
diltinguiihing, the nicer differences of things, have on this account formed 
very injurious conclulions, and even gone Jo far as to lo.id the learned 
ckitic with the charge of * plagiarilm. Such, we know, was rhe unge- 

" * The able critic (Mr. Hurd) looked into F. Catrou, in whom he 
found all that his matter (Dr. Warburlon) io applaud* and exalts, only .not 
quite fo fine-drawn or wire-drawn. 

" Con fu fi on w o r ! e C c :; f< j 11 r. d e d , 1772, p . 7 *». 
" Primus Idumseus referam tibi, Mantua, palnuu:— - — 

" Virg Geor. iii. 13. 
" If the ingenuousness and delicacy of a R. R. critic, (who is laid to have - 
owed his pre'ent dignity to a note on the context) had not iucti lung 
known, an trdinary reader might be liar tied at the reiemblawe between his 
LordQiip's critique and Calrou'sj wh.hi a ,K:>.L;';'::\ mc, in a fplenctic 
mood, might apply, like another Edwards, ihe. ma:li *j hnhaticat, as fo 
many canons 10 annoy their founder. 

" Hiltory of the Caliph V-.hek. 17po\ Note, p. 26*9* w 
T !} iierous 
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nerous treatment, which the great Founder of the WarburtonSan * School 
more than once + experienced j and even a direct % disavowal, accompanied 
with the moil folemn aflurances, was found fcarcely jufficient to repel the 
charge. 

" You will difcover at firfl glance, how much they, who judge in this libe- 
ralraanner, underrate the merits of the learned critic. Nomanofaa 
enlightened and intelligent mind will heiitate to acknowledge, that to him, 
and him alone, exclusively belong the happy delign mid ikiliul plan of (he 
piece, the judicious difpofition oT the parts, with the fplendid ornaments 
thrown in here and there occifionally, giving lultre and additional beauty 
to the whole. It is only for the favoured few, whom ' § Future has tovM 
with a ray of that celestial fire, which we call t rue genius* out of iuch materials 
to form lo perfect and beautiful an edifice; which the amateur will never 
fail to contemplate with the livelieft emotions of deligh; and admiration. 
It were as unreafonable and unjutf in this place to accufe the learned 
ciutic of plagiarifin, as to condemn the architect, who brings the ft ones 
ox marble, which he builds with, from the quarry, for want of talleand 
invention. 

"The doctrine of the learned critic on this fubject applies very 
appofitely to the cafe before us. ' || If there be reafon for fufpeciing any 



u * It fl'ould be remembered that Mr. Hurd was one of the ablcft fup- 
ports and bright-eft ornaments of this celebrated fchool." 

" f It would have been more generous and juil in you to have acknow- 
ledged yourfelf indebted to Mr. L. for the application of the meteoric ap- 
pearances from Cafaubon's Adverfaria to this fubject; which, when it 
appeared in your more popular volume, was received with applause, as 
new and very ingenious ; an applauie, which, as you could not but knew, 
belonged to him." " Dr. Lowth's Third Letter to Dr. Warburton, 1766." 

*' Mr. Wai burton, who fuppofes which thought, wrong as it is, 

though he lets it pafs for his own, was borrowed, or more properly stoles, 
from a French Romance, called the Life of Sethos. 

" Cooper's Life of Socrates, 4th ed. 1771, p. 102* 

" Les feftes philofophiques cherchoicnt a diviner le dogmc cache fous 
le voile des ceremonies, & tachoicnt de la ramener chacune a lour doctrine 
dans rh)pothefc des Epicuriens, adoptee de nos jours par M. M. Le 
Clere & Warburton. — Le Clerc adopted it in the year 1 687. Mr. Warbur- 
ton invented it in the year 1738." 

" Critical obfervations on the Sixth Book of the ^Eneis, 1770, p. 8.* 

44 As this laft notion was published in French, fix years before it was in- 
vented in Englifn, the learned author of the D. L. has been feverely treated 
by fpme ungenerous adver'aries. Appearances, it mult be confefied, wear 
a very fufpicious afpell; but what are appearances when weighed againil 
his Lordthip's declaration." Ibid. p. 33. See Note J* 

" t That I may not continue worfe in your etteem than I deferve, gire 
me leave to tell you, that I din no plagiary front ycur father : This is a print f 
knntr, in which I am particularly act icate. I will venture to boatt* again to 
you, that I believe no author was ever more averfe to take /j himself any tkiig 
that lehnrcd to r.n<tler." " Dr. Warburtorr*s 4th Letter to Dr. Lowth,J766. 

" § Di courfe on Poetical IrniUtion, p. 123/' 

'* )| Ibid. p. 127." 

COm- 
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communication between two different writers, it mud be taken from fome- 
. thing elfe, beiides the identity of the fubjeel matter of fur h description; as 
from the number, or the nat me of the circum (lances felected for imitation — 
from the order in which they are difpofed — or the manner in which they 
are reprcfented.' 

*' The great volume of Nature lies open to ever)' obferver. Is it then 
any wonder, if many of thofe who attentively perufe it, (Hould be ilricken 
with, and occafionally tranferibe the fame palfagjs r The immortal works 
of Homer and Virgil, having defcended through fo long a ieries of ages, 
are to us, at this day, in a manner coeval with the beginning of things; 
and may be looked upon in the fame light, as the everiaiting mountains, or 
aay other magnificent phenomena of nature. The feveral objecls, which 
appear fpread over them in various forms of grandeur and beauty, on all 
fides catching the eye of the fpe£Utor, are to be accounted as com mm stock, 
in medio posita, or, as the Poet expreifes it, * publica maieries ; which every 
one has an equal right to appropriate to himielf; and it becomes, under 
proper management, privati juris — his own. 

"If therefore the principles, laid down by the learned ck'tic, be 
allowed to be, as by every competent judge they cannot fail of being, 
equally juit and candid, the right of property, which he aimmes, is incon- 
teftibly eliablilhed. He selected his circumstances f torn the common stock—t/ie 
order in which they are disposed — and the manna' in which they are represented, are 
entirely his own. 

" I will not detain you longer on this pitiful fj>ecies of common-place- de- 
traclion, fo generally in uie amongft the drudges in ike lower walks of literature, 
which, from time to time, they are ever throwing, very hannlefsly indeed 
and ineffectually, from their diltance, on thole of a fuperior order ; from 
whofe works, however excellent, they derive neither pleal'ure nor profit*; 
while they read them only with the icelings of mortified vanity, and tffe 
paltry deiire of discovering faults." 

We (hall conclude our accouht of thefe ingenious-Letters, which. 
will be read with pleafure, and not without profit, by men of ftudy 
and reflection, with an inftance of acute criticifm on an obfeure paf- 
fage in one of the odes of Horace ; 

" Which has created no fmall perplexity amongft the fcholiafts and com- 
mentators, fuch of them I mean, as have ventured to remark upon it; for 
forae of the firft order, as Bentley, Gefner, and others, with a relerve npt 
very unulual where real difficulties occur, have kept a wary filence. 
— — — " Hinc apicem rapax 
Fortunacum shidore acuto 

Suftulit, hie poluitfe gaudet." Caam. Lih.i. O. 34. 
" It may not be unamuiing to oblerv* for a moment, how thefe \lcarnea 
Critics puzzle themfelves in endeavouring to explain what, by their auk- 
ward attempts, they very plainly Ihevv that they did not at all underftand. 
" One gravely interprets the term rapax by mviabitii, 'acuto by lactuoso, : 



" * Publica mnterics privati juris erit," " Ilor. ArsPoet. )$h" 

" t Acron, Porphyrion, Anton. Macincllus, &«*." 

•T 4p Auother 
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" Another, by an expofition (till more extraordinary, renders raftax fuf- 
t ul it by clam fuftulit. 

" A third, with great importance, on the words cum stridore acuto, 'his 
verbis puto fignificari Fortunae commutationem, quae vrx inteiligi poleft 
finemagno fonitu ac fragore* Stridor enim ibnituni ac ftrepitum tignificat, 
non clamorem/ 

" Thus do ihey go blundering on, rendering ' confufion woffe con- 
founded/ not attempting, any of them, to delcribe the unufual figure 
which Fortune i* here made to aflume. Had they attended a little mow to 
this circumuancc, it would, perhaps, have faved them much of the trouble, 
in which they have involved both theinlelves and their readers. 

" Bene, fays a modern Editor, in general an acute and fagacious inter- 
preter of his author, Baxter, cum stridore acuto, cum ante poiuerit rajtax, 
adinftar fcilieet procellofi turbinis. 

" This roar of ilorm and thunder feems alfo to have rumbled in the ears 
ofM. Dacier; thoagh, when on lecond thoughts he explains stridtre acmh 
by * the founds made by the wings of Fortune, he feems to have caught a 
giimpfe of the real image, which the Poet had in his eye, that of a foaring 
eagle; as will appear from an extrao.dinary occurrence related by the hiilo- 
rian. I will beg leave to tranferibe the paflage. 

' Ei (Lucunjoni)carpento fedenti cum uxore, aquila fufpenfis denrifla 
lenitur alis/rikum aufcrt, fuperq. carpentum cum magno clangor e-voWx.'ox^ rur- 
iifs, velut mininei io divinitus mifFa, capiti apt6 reponit ; hide fublimis abiil. 
Accepille id augurium laela- dicitur Tanaquil, perita, ut vulgo Etrulci, 
celeftium prodigiorum mulier. Excelfa et aHa fperare complexa virum jubet 
Earn aiitem ea regione effili, et ejus Dei minciam veniife. Circa fummum 
culmen hominis aufpicium fecille. Levalle humano fuperpohUim i-apiti 
decus, ut ejdem divinitus redderet.' JLiv. lib. i. c. 34-. 

** W onders and prodigies ever attend the remoter periods of great fiates 
and kingdoms. They never fail to be recorded in their earlier annuls; are 
fuperfiitioufly delivered down from father to foil, and received with an eaiy 
and willing credence amongit the populace. Of this defcription is the ialc 
ofLucUMo and the Eagle; which J doubt not was as familiar amongft the 
Romans, as well-known, and as often repeated, as with us the legends of 
King Arthifr, and the Knights of the Round Table, Guy Larl of Warwick, 
St. George and the Dragon, &c. 

u Thus it appears, that the Poet, when he attributed fo uncommon a 
figure to Fortune, with fo Angular a mode of action, alluded to a popular 
ftory in every body's mouth. The allufion, of courfe, was immediately 
acknowledged by the reader, and felt in all its force. 

" By the light hence thrown en the fubjecl, whatever there was ofob-' 
fcurity has vanished, all difficulties are done away, even expreilion refumes 
it a'ual and proper fignification, and the fentence becomes clear and lumi- 
.nous. 

" The term r a/tax is not, you fee, to be urtderftood as epithet ical to For- 
tuna, but to be taken, as adjectives are often ui'ed by the poets, adier- 



" * Mais on peut atiffi fort bien entendre ce ' stridor aevtus' du bruit, que 
font les ailes de la Fortune, dont Horace dit alleurs, * Si celeres \juciu Jietxas .' 
Si la Fortune fe met a baltre des aiies pour fe enroler. 

•' Dacier. Note, p. 387-* 
biallv, 
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bally, jmd joined in con ft ruction with the verb fuftulit. Rajiax fuftulit, 
i, e. * rapariter full ul it, rajtuit. N 

"By the expreinou sit Mete acuto, the great uumb ling-block of tbc com* 
men ta tors, are plainly tigniried, as iniimaied by .t vague conjecture of the 
learned Frenchman, the loui.ds made by the eagle clapping its wings, and 
lcreamjng in its flight; which the hiltorian expreilcs by the words mags* 
donga e. 

" I will not fatigue you by dragging you through thefe dry and tlrefome 
di quifitionsinto the niceties of grammatical arrangement, which, I fufpecl, 
are not much to your talte. You will not however think that labour vain, 
which tends in an) way to elucidate the lenle of a favourite author, and to 
draw forth into more open view a latent beauty, which has fo long laip 
buried under the accumulated rubbifh thrown over it, from time to time, 
by profelled critics and laborious annotators." 

J Compendium of the Law of Nations, founded on the Treaties and Cus- 
toms of the Modern Nations of Europe : to which is added, a complete 
Lijl of all the Treaties, Conventions, Compacts, Declarations, t£e m 
from the year 1731 to 1788, inclufive, indicating the j ever a I works 
in which they are to be found. By G. F. Von Martens, Profeffor 
of Public Law in the Univerfity of Gottingen. Tranflatid, and 
. the Lift of Treaties, &c. brought down to June, 1802, by Wil- 
liam Cobbett. 8vo. Pp. 454. Cobbctt and Morgan. 1802. 

THE author thus explains, in his Preface, the nature and plan of 
his work. 

" As a natural and ncceflary .introduction to the examination of the law* 
that the treaties and enfioms of Europeans have eftabhihed among tliem, I 
have taken a view of the different nations of which Europe is com poled; 
and, after having fliewn in what light they may be looked upon as parts of 
a whole, have coniidcred them under the different points j>f view in whicu 
they are placed by their dignity, power, conlHtutions, and religion. 

" Then, in coming to thole rights which confritute the object of the 
feience, I have found three principal queftions to be relolved; to wit: 
J. What is the bans of the pofitive Law of Nations? 2, What a, e the 
rights it is intended to fecure? 3. How may a people loie. thole rightf, 
when once acquired ? 

" TIkj firft of thefe queftions has led me to fpeak of treaties, of rightf 
tacitly acknowledged, or cfiabhlhed by cufrom, and to examine how far 
prefer iption may be confidered as giving a pofitive or natural right. 

" The fecond_queftion has required a more ample airiwer. 1 have there- 
fore been obliged to divide the rights fpoken of into luch as concern the 
intereft of nations and thofe of their fovereigns. and fuch a* have a relation 
to the means employed by the different powers in treating with each other. 

" Every nation is interejted in its external as well as its internal affair*. 
With refpecl to the latter, I have obfei ved on the right that a nation has 



"* Rap ac iter, die regularly- formed adverb, though no where in 
ufe. w 
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on its own territory ; and with refpecl to the former, I have fhewn what 
are the rights of one nation in matters concerning the con flit ution of an- 
other, and how far it has a right to intermeddle in the difputes that may 
arife on the choice of a fovereign for another flate; and then I have treated 
of the power that a nation may think proper to put into the hands of its 
fovereign. After which, I have entered into the particulars concerning 
the principal rights of ibvercignty with refpeci to internal government, and 
ihewn how one power ought to act towards other powers, or their fubjeds, 
and the effects that may be produced by fuch adts of fovereignty. 

" The object of a cone: pond ence maintained with foreign powers, is 
♦he fecurity of the ftate; this has occaiioned me to treat of the equality, 
liberty, and dignity of Urates, and of commerce and navigation. 

" Of the rights which concern the body of a nation, it is, Decenary to 
diftinguifh thole which concern the nation in general lefs than the peri on of 
the fovereign, his family, or his private affairs, of whatever nature they 
may be; I have therefore fpoken of them feparately. 

" The fecond principal clais of rights, effablifhed on cuftom or tacit 
acknowledgment, are thofe which concern the means employed by the dif- 
ferent powers in their tranfaciions with each other. Thefc means *are of 
two forts: amicable and forcible. Amicable means are fuch as confer* 
ences, tBcaties, and other acts by word of mouth or in writing. Forcible 
means are reprifals, war, and in general every ad of force. Again, with 
refpeci to thefe laft, I have been obliged to Separate the rights of bellige- 
rent powers from thole of allied, auxiliary, or neutral ones; and then I 
have pointed out the manner in which wars are terminated by treaties of 
peace. . 

" This has left me only the third queftion, with which I have concluded 
the fubjecl, to wit : How a nation may loie the rights it has acquired by 
convention or cuff om. 

" If I have, in fome inftances, exceeded the ordinary limits of a book of 
this fort, by introducing a great number of examples in the notes, it is be- 
caufe I am perfuaded that it will render the work more intolligible, and, 
confequently more ufeful. It is certain, that neither thefc partial examples, 
nor the detached treaties, often mentioned, are fufficient to prove the 
vniverfality of a certain cuftom ; but it is not lefs certain that they are very 
ufeful by way of illuflration ; and, betides, it is well known, that, in prac- 
tice particularly, a angle example has often more weight than the moll 
powerful reafoning. 1 could have very greatly augmented the number of 
thefe proofs, if I had not been af aid of lvrelling this little work to an un- 
reafonable bulk." 

Our readers will perceive from this outline, that fuch a book muft 
be highly ufeful to thofe who are not in pofTcffion of the larger 
works to which Mr. Martens refers in his notjs ; and, indeed, will 
ferve as a valuable index to fuch as have thofe books in their libraries. 
The greateft impartiality appears to obtain in the expofition of the 
different topics which mult neceffarilv occupy the attention of a 
writer whofe objeft is to convey a precife idea of the Law of Nations ; 
and, in our perufal of it, wc have not difcovcrcd any thing objec- 
tionable. 

The Translator ha* performed his t^fk with ability and fnecefs : 
and he has dedicated the fruits ot his kiK.ujr to Mr. John Penw, a 

gentleman 
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gentleman whofe liberal mind, found principles, and exemplary con- 
duct, render him a fit objedt of public commendation to ail who think 
religion and virtue deferving of fuppo«t, and who regard our reli- 
gious and civil eftabli foments as entitled to protection. 



Communications to the Board of Agriculture ; on fubjeSls relative to the 
Hujbandry^ and internal improvement of the Country. Vol. Ill* 
Parti. 4to. Pp.291. Robinfons. 1892. 

TiilS volume is inferibed, perhaps not unappropriated, c « To 
the memory of the Moft N >ble Francis, late Duke of Bedford." 
The " communications" are confined to what now appears to be the 
grand dejideratum in agriculture— viz. ** the beft means of convert- 
ing certain portions of grafs lands into tillage, without exhaufting the 
foil, and of returning the fame to grafs, after a certain period, in an 
improved ftate, or at leaft without injury." The firft eflay in the 
volume is by Sir John Sinclair, and relates to the advantages derived 
from old paftures. He confiders that, " though it may not be ad r 
vifeable to recommend the ploughing up of very rich ol i paftures, or 
water meadows, or land apt to be overflowed, yet with thefe excep- 
tions, there is every reafon to believe, that 'other forts of grafs lands, 
may be rendered much more productive, by being occafionally con* 
verted into tiMage." " No. II." is by Dr. J. Walker, " Regiut " 
Profeflbr of Natural Hiftory in the Univerfity of Edinburgh," and 
con lifts of a " memorial concerning the prefent* fcarcity of grain in 
Scotland,'* which he attributes entirely to the increafe of paftur* 
land, and the neglecl of tillage. Agreeably to fome of his calcula- 
tions, " a Scots acre of good grafs land, worth forty (billinjs of year-* 
ly rent," will produce 120 lbs. of mutton, which cannot fupport a 
labourer above one third part of the year j when as the fame acre of 
land, if ploughed, and fowed with oat*, would yield 1280 lbs. of 
oatmeal, which u is capable of fupporting three laborious men in 
health and vigour, and with lefs additional fuftenance for the fame 
period. "f " The labourer, therefore, who lives chiefly on meat, 
demands for his fupport about nine times the quantity of land that is 
neecflary for the fuftenance of a labourer who lives chiefly on grain." 

J. Djlton, Efq in " No. III." confiders ** paring and burning'* 
to be the beft method ever found of converting grafs into tillage. 
This opinion al (o fcems pretty generally to prevail among the wri- 
ters in the prefent volume : Arthur Young, in particular, expatiates^ 
largely on the practice, and is decidedly in its favour. But we wifh 
to fubmit to thofe who are moft converfant with this fubjeir,, whether 



* Dated January 10, 1802. 

+ This observation confirms the (lateineul of Mr. Barclay, noticed in our 
laft review. 
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the pradice of digging grafs land with the fpade, ind turning the 
turf in, is not preferable on the whole. 

" No. VJ." which is the firft eflay u in claim of premiums," is 
by the Rev. H. J. Ciofe. «* Though a .clergyman," he fays, 4t and 
deriving the chief fupport for myfelf, a wire, and eight children, 
from the revenues of the church, yet I mult candidly acknowledge, 
that tithes operate as a direft tax on the Jkill> the capital^ and indujiry 
cf the country.' 9 We may be blind, or ftupid, but we confefs that we* 
have never been able to fee tithes in this point of view. We he* 
lieve, Indeed, that, if cultivators of land pofleffed a fufficient portion 
of honefty to account ingenuoufly with their paftors for the profits 
and lofles which they luftain, the clergy would not frequently be 
diflatisfied; but we have not fo high an opinion of the improvement 
or perfe&ibMty of human nature as to fuppofe that fuch ingenuouf- 
nefs will ever exift. Admitting that, however, to be the cafe, ftiil 
feme objections would prefent themfclves: in the event oflofson 
the part of the farmer, the clergyman would be left deft itute. Mr. 
Clofe adds: ^ I believe mod of my biethren would rejoice, could 
any other mode of payment be devifed, which would fecure to them . 
and their fucceffors, the fame rank in fociety which they now fill 
with fo much credit to themfelves, and with fuch advantage to the 
community." But what mode of payment, it may be afked, would 
be fo proper, fo fair, or fo juft, as the one* now in ufe i The fub- 
jefl is important, and our author fhall (peak for himfelf. 

" The plan I am about to propofc to the Board, is (imply this: — Let the 
tithes of the kingdom be valued, and each proprietor of land h€ve the re- 
fufalof the tithes of his property at the valuation. Should this bufinefs be 
well conducted, the intercft of halfi or at molt, three- fourths, of- the capi- 
tal thus railed, and veiled in the public funds, would fecure to the cle»gy 
the amount of their prelent inctffe.js; and the remainder of the capital 
might be an accumulating fund, to prevent the prelent incumbents, or their 
fucce/Ibrs, from , fuffering any injury by an advance on the nccetlary arti- 
cles of life, and a confequcnt depreciation in the value of the circulating 
medium. Once in four or five yeais, the average of the price of wheat, 
the Maple and mo(i necefiary g.ain in the country, fliould be taken; and 
fhould it appear th;it an rdvance had taken place, the incomes of Lbofe 
who had di!po!cd of their titne«, lhculd receive a proportionate addition. 
But as no p'wer on earth mould invade the propeity ofanv individual, or 
" obl'ge bin. to difpofe of it without his free content, I would propofe, that 
the attempt to releaie the nation from this tax iliould originate with the 
King's molt excellent majc.'u, who is ever r.-ady to alleviate the difirejles, 
and add to the comforts of his people. His \Iajeffy, with tne confent of 
the Imperial Parliament, ma\ undoubtedly dilpole ot all the preferment in 
the patronage of the Crown; and to induce the picfent incumbents to 
approve of iiich a meafurc, an addition to their incomes of fourteen or fif- 
teen per cent, might be offered, to all thole who have received a compo- 
sition in lieu of tithes, and whole agreements commenced previous 10 the 
year 1795, or thefe >ears of lcarcity. To others, the eommiMioners mi^ht 
wake, in writing, fuch offers as feemed in thtir judgment equitable, from 
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which no deviation fliould be made. Suppofe the incomes of the paror 
chial clergy, holding livings under the patronage of the Crown, to amount 
to 110,000/. a year; to this calculation, if it may be fo termed, muff be 
added at lead one third, to come near the full value of the tithes arifing 
from this preferment, independent of thole belonging to the dignitaries, 
which are not included. This would amount to upwards of 146,000/. per 
annum y and at only twenty-fix years purchafe, though tithes are ufually 
fold at thirty, would raife the fum of 3,796,000/. which, at only four per * 
cent, would fecure to the clergv holding fuch preferment, their prefent in- 
comes, and leave about 40,000/. a year as an accumulating fund. The 
effect this would have upon the public funds, muft be evident. His Ma- 
jefty would not be deprived of his patronage; the clergy and their fuc- 
ceffors would be fecure of holding their pre.ent rank in the (bale of focie- 
tv; and the agricultural intereil of our ifland would be exonerated from al 
burden, which is at prefent a conlrant fubject of complaint. Were this 
fcheme adopted, and put in practice with the livings in the gift of the 
Crown, and free liberty given to other patrons and incumbents to purfuc 
the fame plan, I am of opinion, no fuch mode of payment as tithes would 
fubliil in twenty years. Let a proportion of every man's farm be free of 
tithes, and he may crop the other part fo as tp make it the intereft of «very 
Jay impropriator to fell at a fair price; and with the clergy, there woull 
be few who would make any objection, fliould the plan promoted appear 
to them, as it does to me, a very eligible one. 1 have been informed that 
Mr. Pitt has a fcheme in agitation, iomewhat fimilar to this. Should this 
prove true, he will have my hearty good willies, and molt fincere prayers 
for his fuceefs." 

With a clergyman who can gravely recommend fuch a plan as this, 
and who appears to have as little knowledge both of the principle and 
the effett of tithes, as of the difpofition of thofe who pay them; we 
ihall not condefcend to reafon ; becaufe his prejudices muft be inac- 
ceflible to reafon. We would recommend him, however, to read 
Mr. Burke,, and then repeat his wifh that the clergy may become 
penfioner3 of the ftate, if he dare. Whatever, may have been in agi- 
tation, we venture to predict, that neither Mr. Pitt nor any other 
minifter will ever be bold, or rather wea~k, enough, to lay fuch a 
fcheme before the parliament. 

"No. VIII." by the Rev. Arthur Young, embraces a variety of fub* 
jects relating to, and connected with, the general queftion, and oc- 
cupies no lefs than 75 pages. A feries of calculations on the com- 
parative quantity of human food produced from grafs and arable land, 
is/ in this effay particularly worthy of attention. 

Dr. Campbell, of Lancafter, in " No. XI."- takes it for granted, 
" that the foil which is made capable of producing an abundant crop 
of nutritious grafs, may at any time be converted into fertile arable 
Jknd." This effay which is chiefly intended to eftablifh " the necef- 
fity of duty cleaning and pulverifing the land ; the advantage of plen- 
tifully nianuring that which is under cultivation and tillage; and 
the utility of reftoring it to the flate of grafs before the ftrength of 
the manure is exhauited, v contains a variety of experiments which 
will be read with confidcrable intexeft. 

We 
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Wc have heard of a dog that u wearied Echo with his din ;' f and 
we cannot conclude this article without obferving that, though our 
patience has been nearly as perfevering as tnat of Echo, we a<e heart- 
ily tired or poring over the mafs of hobbling profe, unenlivened with 
important matter, of which the greater part of the volume before us 
is compofed. 



A Sketch of the Life and Characler of Lord Kenyon \ late Lord Chief 
JuJtUe of the Court of King's Bench. " Juiliflimus et fervantiffi- 
mus aequi." 8vo. Pp. 42. is. 6d, Spragg. 1802. 

THIS is properly denominated a Sketch ; for it is a mere (ketch ; 
and, indeed, a hafty and imperfect (ketch, of a moft important 
chandler. The writer, however, is a man of obfervation and judg- 
ment, whofe principled are good, and intentions unexceptionable. 
He has alfo formed a correct eft i mate of the general characler of Lord 
Kenyon* and entertains juft notions of its importance to, and influ- 
ence cm, fociety; but he has neither connected his narrative fo as to 
rivet attention, nor accompanied the communication of his ideas with 
fuffictent reafonirtg to make an adequate imprdfion on the mind.— 
Still the tract before us contains many pertinent remarks, and many 
excellent reflections. 

It appears that Lloyd Kenyon was born in 1733, at Gredington, 
in Flintshire, the feat of his father Lloyd Kenyon, Efq. whofe eldeft 
furviving fon he was. He ferved his clerkmip to Mr. Tomlinfon, 
an eminent attorney, at Nantwich in Chefhire, was entered at Lin- 
coln^ Inn, in 1754, and was called to the bar in 1761. He firft 
practiced as a conveyancer, and foon acquired great eminence at 
the Chancery bar. In 1773 hemairied a Lancafhire lady of his own 
name, to whom he was distantly related. In 1782, when the Rock- 
ingham party came into power, he was made Attorney General, and 
was eledted member for Hind on. In 1784 he fucceeded Sir Thomas 
Sewell as Mafter of the Rolls; and, on the reluctant refignation of 
the Earl of Mansfield in 1788, he was appointed Chief Juftice of the 
King's Bench, and created (June 9) Baron Kenyon. This high 
and important office, the duties of which his lordfhip difcharged 
with great honour to himfelf and eminent advantage to his country, 
he enjoyed till his death, which occurred on the 2d of April 1802, 
in the 69th year of his age. 

" Lord Kenyon as a judge/' fays his biographer, u appeared to much 
greater advantage than as an advocate. The advocate's higheft merit is to 
do the bed he can for his client; on this account he mult ailume a verfati- 
lity of character; he mult at times conceal truth, if he does not palliate 
vices; the adulterer has been known to be molt indignant in court, againft 
that .violation of a folemn compact ; thedomeftic tyrant has been loudeil in 
his enthuiiaflic praifes of liberty; but the judge has a very different part 
to act; he preferves a greatnefs and an uniformity of characler; he has but 
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one law to go by ; this adds ftrength to his remarks, and authority lo his 
Opinion/ 1 

His Lordfhip, however, is here accufed of having frequently quote! 
u fcraps of learning" for an unworthy purpofe, wnich, we are con- 
fident, his mind never harboured; and if the affertion, that " his 
quotations were frequently mifaj^plied" be corre£, which we more 
" than doubt, it behoved his biographer to adduce at tezttfome proofs 
of the fact. Betides, how can fuch an aifertion be reconciled with; 
a fubfequenf obfervation, that his lordfhip " was one of thofe truly 
great characters, which arc fuperior to all affectation, even the ajfefta- 
tien of knowledge ?" 

€< Other Chief Juftices may have been profounder* fcholars ; the decifions 
of juftice may have been adorned with more graces of eloquence, aud more 
luminous variety of illuflralions ; others have been more diitinguiflied as 
political characters, but I believe there never lived a Lord Chief Juftice, 
who more completely pollened and deferved the confidence of the public. 
Implicit confidence is more than is due to any man ; but confidence in mo* 
ral worth, in fterling integrity, in tried abilities, and iincere regard to re- 
ligion*, was what Lord Kenyon eminently enjoyed. x The nation at larg* 
were more than fatisfied with him ; they repoied in him with a filial confi- 
dence that the great intere/cs of morality, property, reputation, and inar« 
. riage, were fafe where Lord Kenyon presided." 

Again — 

*' Lord Kenyon was remarkably quick, and faw a! molt with one glance 
of intuitive knowledge, into the real drift of a quellion, and how the pur- 
pofes of fubftanlial juftice might belt be anfwered. What he difcovered, 
he would fpeedily execute.^ At times his ideas feemed to crowd fo clofely 
for utterance, that he laboured for words to cxpreis himfelf ; and his wordt 
-were not always mod jtidicioufly ielccled ; but his remarks were pertinent, 
his intention was right, his morality was that of the Gofpel." 

■ Thefe are juft notions of his lordfhip's legal and moral attainments, 
and what greater praifc can a Britifh Judge defirc ? — We knew him 
well, and, in common with a great majority of the country, confi- 
der his death as a public misfortune. The Court of King's Bench, 
we fear, will, every day, find additional caufe to lament the lofs of 
a chief who never fuffered his political opinions to bias his legal de- 
cifions; whofe religious principles, confirmed by deep renVtidn, " 
chaftened by humility, and enforced with zeal, gave a ftrength and 
a colour to his fentiments which were in perfect unrfon with the 
laws of the land ; and who, in no inftance of his official conduct, 
allowed his fenfe of duty to be, in the fmalleft degree, counteracted 
by confiderations of a private or perfonal nature. His lordfhip was, 
indeed, as his biographer obferves, w a fincere believer in the truth 
of revealed religion ;" and we concur with him in opinion, that 
** a greater proof of his fincerity he could not give than by entrufi- 
ing his children's education to the care, and to the example of the 
iter. Wm. Jones of Nayland," One of thefe children has fucceeded 
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his lordfhip in his title and eftate; and we confidently predict, that 
his father's care in providing him with fuch an education, will be 
amply rewarded, and that the fruits of that education wijl.be emi- 
nently confpicuous both in his public and his private conduct. 

That " Lord KLenyon was no convert to the fpeculations of A^am 
Smith, and was unwilling to»truft that every commodity would find 
its proper level" is undoubtedly true ; but that he *« was no friend 
to the eftabliflied mode of providing for many of the clergy by tithes" 
we are loth to believe. His biographer's remarks, however, Upon 
both thefe fubjects, as well as upon fome others, efpecially upon drefs, 
are highly judicious. Still that this is a hafty compofition is evident 
as well from the general management of his fubjs&, as from the par- 
ticular remark* (in allufion to the trial of Lord George Gordon* 
wbofe leading counfel was Mr. Kenyon) that " the attention of the 
public was fixed on the proceedings at the Old Bailey." Had the 
biographer's attention been fixed on his fubjeft, he muft have learned 
that Lord George Gordon was tried in the Court of King's Bench. 



Literary Leifure ; *r, the Recreations of Solomon Saunter , Efq. 2 vols. 
8vo. Miller. 1802. 

THE morals and the language of the country owe a large portion 
of their improvement to thofe defultory works, which have oc- 
casionally appeared under the denomination of Periodical Eflays. It 
is a ttyle of writing which fuits the young and the old, the grave and 
the gay; calculated at once to inftrucl and to amufe': the variety of 
the fubjecls fupply the place of intereft; and their different lights and 
{hades afford profpefts to the mind, animating, pleafant, and cheerful. 

The volumes before us we have understood to be the production 
of a lady ; however that may be, they are the effufions of a vigorous 
and well-ftored mind, acquainted with fcience, matured by ftudy, 
poliQied by obfervation, playful and (olid. 

It would be injurtice to merit were we hot to make a few felec- 
tions, and recommend the public to a full and ferious perufal of the 
whole work, leaving them to clafs the author above the flimfy effay- 
ifts of the prefent day, and as near as they may think fit to the.ele- 
gant CoIman y the magnanimous Johnfon y and the immortal Addifan* 

Thinking fo well of them, we cannot but regret that the EiTays 
are not more numerous, and have to hope that the author's literary 
lei Jure may be incrrafed, in order to our being indulged with more 
literary delight. In a work fo equally excellent, and fo varioufly co- 
loured, we are neceffarily at a lofs where to Meet from, but begin 
with extracting from an Eflay on Female Education. 

« In all the plans of education the fir It idea that ftrikes the experienced 
friend of childhood is, that they have been formed in the clolet, and are 
totally incapable of being reduced to practice j — the fv items appear inge- 
nious, but they red too much on general principles, and are, in fact, writ- 
ten 
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(en as if all thofe who have devoted their time and thought to the fubjeft 
were decided Materialists and Necessarians, and fullv convinced that pofitive 
effects mart follow certain cnufes ; — they proceed on the fuppoiition that 
parents and teachers never fuffer an; purfuit, however engaging, — any bu- 
finefs, however necellary, to interfere with the inceflant attention requiiite 
to accomplifli the great end of education ; and alfo a'fume it as a grand 
poftulatum, that children will be at all periods docile to inftruclion, and 
eager to fecond the (yftematic views of their teacher: then, with infrac- 
tors, free from every human failing; and children, never wayward and 
always intelligent, they proceed, by regular gradations, to form the fcholar* 
the wit, and, in. fine, the perfect human being. Since, however, we live 
not in Utopia/* &c. ! 

The author proceeds with great good fenfc to enquire whether the 
real end of female education is not to make the objects " virtuous in 
conduct, happy in themfelves, and agreeable to others," — examining 
the fyftem mongers and fyftem followers, contrafting the fafhtonable 
modes of ornamental improvements with the true principles, purfuits, 
and end of cultivating the human mind. 

We now fele£t part of a letter on Grammar. 

" There are a .few points in grammar which I do not recollect ever to 
have htn noticed, and which I wiih to fubmit to the attention of critics 
through the medium of your paper. The old diftinclion of six cafes feems 
to be pretty generally exploded— the vocative is wholly aboliihed, and the 
dative and ablative incorporated with the genitive and accusative. This appears 
to be a falfe arrangement, fince the ablative mud be incompatible with the 
genitive, and the dative^ has but little connection with the accusative ; — per* 
haps our language is too incorrecl to be fubjefted to the fame rules as the 
poliftied tongues of ancient days; and as our cafes are only formed by Jire- 
jtositions, it is wife to abandon them altogether with refpecl to nouns. 

" But there is one inftance in the Englifh language of perfect dative and 
ablative cafes in the adverbs Jtere, there, and where : hither, thither, and whi- 
ther are compieat datives : — hence, thence, and whence are as complete abla- 
tives, &c" (< All adjectives, in their firft fignification luperlative 

can admit of no degrees of comparison ; mote or most universal is mere tautology; 
fuller, fullest, emptier, emptiest fignify nothing ; a veflel cannot be mpre thap 
full, a head cannot be more than empty, &c." 

Two of the EfTays contain a very fair laugh at modern commen- 
tators* in an ingenious critique on 

Peter Piper pick'd a peck of pepper, &c. 
and which the commentators themfelves are likely to perufe with % 
fardonic fmile ; it would exceed our limits to quote from them. 
' As a fpecimen of the poetry interfperfed through the work, we fub- 
join the following for its brevity : 

The wild Rose Bud. 
Ah! why did 1 gather this delicate flower? 
' Why pluck the young bud from the tree ? • 

'Twou'd there have bloom'd lovely for mauy an hour, 

—How foon it will periih with me ! # 

wo, xlix. vol. xii. U Akeady, 
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Already its beautiful texture decays, 

Already it fades on my tight! 
*Tis thus that chill languor too often o'erpayS 

The moments of tranfient delight ! 
When eagerly prefling enjoyment too near. 

Its bloilbm we gather in hafte; 
How often we mourn with a penitent tear 

O'er the joys that we lavifh'd in wafte ! 
This elegant flow'r had I left it at reft, 

Might lull have delighted my eyes, 
But pluck'd prematurely and plac'd in my brea/t, 

It languifhes, withers, and dies. 



DIVINITY. 

Garret**/ Light sown for the Righteous, yclejud A Sermon. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

SIR, 

PAVING but little leifure, and ftill lefs inclination, for perafingti* 

L miferable trafh which is daily obtruded upon the public by ignorant 

and impudent fanatics, I mould probably never havefeen, or even heard of, 
the ftrangjc performance to which I now beg to call your attention, bad it 
" not been lately put into my hands by a friend, as a moil curious fpecimca 
of its kind, I prefume it has not yet fallen in your way; and, perhaps, if 
it had, you might have thrown it afide as too obfcure and contemptible fof 
public animadverfton. Indeed, 1 fhould be fomewhat afhamed of volun- 
teering my fervfces in the naufeous tafk of exhibiting it to view, did I not 
conceive that the expofare of it may anfwer fome good purpofe. Agt^k^ 
a very obfcure animal, and it is dirty work to meddle with it: but its mil- 
chief is unceafing, and, if we fave the meanefr plant in our gardens from it* 
depredations, we do not think our labours thrown away. Without fiirtbef 
apology, then, I crave permiflion to infert in your mifceilaneous department, 
a few extra&s from this curious publication, accompanied with fuch cojtofj 
Temarks as occurred to me on the perufal of it. 

The title-page runs as follows: — "Light fown for the Righteous; a 
Sermon preached at Lant-ftreet Chapel in the Borough of South wark, oa 
Sunday Morning, May 10, 1801, by the Rev. Jeremiah Learnoult Gar- 
rett, P. R. Miniiler of the above Chapel, and Lefhirer of Monkwell-ftreet 
Chapel, London. Printed for the Author, &c and fold by I. S. Jordsn#| 
*No. 19, Ludgate-hill, and No. 166, Fleet-ftreet ; at the Book Room of thi 
Chapel, Lant-ftreet; the Ve dry Room, Monkwell-ftreet ; and by the a* 
thor's different and well-known agents in the courfe of his country con- 
nections. Price Sixpence." 

Never having heard before of this itinerant performer, (though fowy* 
huvm)l enquired for his pamphlet at Mr. Jordan's, Ludgate-hill, but ift 
vain ; (ince, though they, acknowledged fome acquaintance with him, and 
(hewed me a book of hymns pubiiihed with his name, they had not beta 
favoured with any copies of this work for fale. Upon enquiring what *as 
meant by the initials P. R. attached to Mr. Garrett's name, I was told tW 
it fignified preacher of redemption* This, I prefume, is a new degree in the 
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college of methodifm, ready to be conferred upon any fuch hopeful pupils 
as Mr. G., who pour forth their fpiritual effufions, unfettered by academi- 
cal reftraints, and difdainful, no doubt, of academical diftinclions ! % 

The Preface being very chara&eritfic of the whole performance, I prefent 
it to you at full length. " On the Saturday and Lord's Day morning before 
I preached this fermon, my /bul was too much haratfed by the enemy and 
my own unbelief, to fuppole that any thing was likely to come forth for the 
prefs." (If by u unbelief* he means his not believing himielf fit to mount 
the pulpit, what a pity he mould ever have got the better of it !} " Yea, I 
can truly fay, that (like many other times when I go up into the pulpit) the 
higheft of my expectation was, if the Lord in tender mercy would bear with 
fuch a poor, ill and hell-deferving wretch, and enab'e me out to get through 
the fubje& with common decency, it was all 1 could noffibly expeft at his 
hands: but I am here again favoured with a frelh proof of the incoituptiblc nature 
of the pure word of life; for if it was not inc$rruhti6le indeed, it would be 
too much tainted in paffing through fuch tainted lips as mine, fomny perfon 
todefire afecond publication of the fame from my finful hands.* But as the 
requeft was earned, and the. motion forwarded, as it refpe&s the expence 
of theprefs, in the moft liberal manner, by my honour abe Trustees of 
both Lant-street and Monkwell-street, -whofe concern to prombte the glory of 
God, — the public welfare, — and- my temporal intereft," [Admire, I befeech 
you, Sir, the fuperlative modefty and beauty of this admirable climax ?•] 
4< is, I trnft, more fenfibly felt, than can poflibly be exprefled, without the 
appearance of flattery ; I (hall, without further apology, fubmit the fame, 
according to their wifhes, to their perufal: And may that blefled fpirit 
which accompanied it with power from the pulpit, blefs the reading of it 
to all thofe into whofe hands it fhall fall: and the glory mall redound to the 
GREAT THREE IN ONE and ONE IN THREE-^while I fubferibe 
ihyfelfthe fervantof all thofe who have Chrift in their hearts." 

" Jeremiah Learnoult Garrett." 

I (hall not flop here to make any comments on the style of this introductory 
performance; or on the character Mr. G. gives of himfelf (which may poffi- 
bly be a very juft one;) or on the wonderful liberality of thofe honourable 
trustees, who have, it feeins, an equal concern for the glory of. God, the 
public welfare, and Mr. Garrett's temporal intereft ! But I cannot omit 
noticing a mode of puffing the fermon, not uncommon, I believe, with 
writers and preachers of this defcription. For, what does the whole of this 
preface amount to, but that the author thinks fo highly of his own work, 
that he cannot believe it to be his own ; but attributes it to the immediate 
infpiration of the holy fpirit, the infallible wifdom of God himfelf! If this 
be not the utmoft extravagance of self-conceit under the guife of humility, I 
know not by what terms to characterize it: and furely it affords a ftriking 
proof how nearly enthuliafm is allied to pride and profanenefs, and how 
utterly incompatible it is with genuine modefty and piety! 

The text of this fermon is: "Light fown'for the righteous." Tn the 
very firft fentence of the difcourfe, we have the expreffion, " an ele& 
finner," certainly not a fcriptural plirafe, nor reconcileable with fcripture . 
but by a very harm and forced interpretation. To a vulgar ear (and for 
fuch this fermon is evidently intended) it will be apt to convey the danger- 
ous notion that a (inner and a faint are fynonymous terms. But this, en 
paffant. Let us proceed. 

The preacher being determined that his hearers fhould drink the very 
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dregs of Calvinifra, makes his fcrnon the vehicle of the mod extravagant 
potions that ever diftinguilbed the moil extravagant of its i up porters. He 
begins with " letting forth the^true character of the righteous," by whom, he 
afTures us, are im ant tho!e who are " sensibly righteous." Here again we 
dif cover the Shibboleth of the party. " Seniibiy righteous* is not a fcrip- 
ture phrale, any more than " an eleel (inner;" but he labours to eftablilh 
his potition in the following moft logical manner : he fays, '• St. Paul informs 
us, ia 1 Cor. vi. 9. they cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven, till they 
are mode sensibly righteous: for, know ye not, brethren, fays the apoftle, thai the 
unrighteous shall not enter the kingdom of heaven. A plain proof that none el(e 
have a title" — \. e. (1 fuppoic) none but the sensibly righteous. But where is 
there one word in this, or any other text, to convey fuch a meaning? 

He then goes on to explain what he means by being " fenfibly righte* 
ous;" and tikes great pains to convince us that he does not mean " a tare 
alien t that phriit is our righteoufnefs, or that our righteoufnefs is of Jeho- 
vah," nor yet "an outward conformity to the gofpel; no, nor yet any 
change of conduct;'' — but that " we mud feel the pardoning and cleaYjfing 
efficacy of Chrifi's blood in our crniciancesj" and left we ihould furmife that 
it is neceilary that any good effect ihould be produced by it in our heart and 
conduit, it is his exprcis doctrine that even ihc £race of God leaves us as 
bad as it finds us; for, fays he, " before wo can apprehend the Righte- 
ousness of Chris r ari^lil, wo i.*uii learn our need of it in this way, by an 
utter diilatisfaciion wiiii all we <\in do, either from a principle of nature, Ol. 
from a principle of gract\ for 'tis evident, that not on J/ all our righteousnesses 
ate as filthy ragt, as fpringing from &p • wipic' of nature, but the beft things that 
we ever performed from a /;; in : i/dt </" grace is not worthy to be called righte- 
ousness" According to which doctrine, it ihould fecm that divine grace is 
'of no other life than to give us a stnsibk perfuafion, eonvi&ion, or experi- 
ence, of our bving " elect (mntrs," and that as to any help to our improve- 
ment in hclincls and virtue, it is neither ufeful nor neceilary. 

But (lavs this confident inilrucio. ) " the gracious foul is not permitted to 
(lop with a sense tf pardon, for fuch is the divine light in his foul" (i.e. in the 
foul's foul) " that he is enabled now to look by laith to the personal obedience 
of a precnus Rtdamer, which he knows to be a compleat obedience ; which he 
claims as his own, in the oxercife of that precious faith, which is of the oper- 
ation of the ETfcio.AL Spirit, and by the power of that blessed spirit, he 
gets it in his poflefikm. He now sensibly Hands before God, as one that has 
kept all the commandments cf Christ his head." Not content, however, 
with thus interpreting the dourine of imputed righteoufnefs, in a fenfe that 
feems to preclude the ncccility of any actual peribnnance of duty on man's 
part, he proceeds to expatiate upon this doctrine in a llrain fo grof&ly in- 
decent, prefumptuous, and impious, that I fhudder in reading it. Thus 
be breaks forth in the true Katterfelto fiyle. — " But now appears a won- 
der of mkrcy, a wonder of grace; Oh! what (hall I call it! a 
wonder of wonders ! God puts it out of his own power to fee our (ins. 
It is an old proverb, there is none lb blind as Ihofe who will not see; and the 
Great Jehovah having imputed his righteousness to us, is determined to 
fee nothing clfc in us!° — Prefently follows a dialogue between the ioul of a 
finner and his God, fuch as (I hope) is not caly to be paralleled. *' When 
he (i.e. Chriil) looks at his disconsolate childien, who are bemoaving their own 
wretchedness, and feeing the flesh lusting against the spit it, he, by the still vol* c 
if his blessed skirit, calls the poor mourning -foul his love $ or as he faid to 
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May, Why wee/kest thou t Lord ! fays the foul, I am so vile, I am fo filthy* 
I am tempted, fays the poor foul, to call all my firmer experience into ques- 
tion, for I am fach a beast before" thee, Pf. Ixxxin. 22. Why I behold no spot in 
thee, says the herd: but (ays the loul, I both behold and' feel maty in myself 
Why thou art all fair, my love, J behold no spot in tfiee, saith the Lord, Song iv.7. 
Oh f wondrous love ! Can this pofiibly be the voice of God? It is, my 
friends, it is! It is the voice of our heavenly father ! Oh ! then may we fin£ 
with the poet, from our very hearts, 

" Hail, blefled Lord ! 'tis thy fweet voice ! 
That bids me in thy name rejoice" r° 
It is added, " fuch a foul, in the eyes of a holy God, is a. righteous member of 
a righteous Jesus ! for while he has t\\Q perfect nature of God within, he 
has the perfect righteousness* of Christ without! And this is the 
only man that ferves God in holiness and righteousness; for fuch a foul is 
redeemed pom hell and purged in his conscience :" — and again, " thole who know 
fomething of this experimentally, need not doubt for a single moment, but 
they are the righteous ipoken of in the text; yea, I will go fo far as to allure 
you, my frieuds, that if you are but now unxk*r the true humbling operation 
of the blessed spirit, you are in a fure road for all the reft." 

Here ends the firft part of the difcourfe, letting forth " the true character 
of the righteous;" by which it is evident the preacher would have us 
understand that it matters not how wicked men are, or continue to be, if 
they do but perfuade themfclves that the holy fpirit has fanriified them, and 
that they are of the eleci; not one word being ("aid, nor even a hint given, 
that fuch falsification or election is to be evidenced by any fruits of holinefs, 
or to be any other wife afcertained than by the " elect tinner V own confi- 
dent perfuaiion of his fins and his lalvation, which is called by this perfpi- 
cuous orator, being " feniibly righteous !" 

After thefe fpecimens of Mr. Jeremiah Learnoult Garrett's performance, 
you would, I doubt not, readily excufe me from raking any more in fuch 
a filthy puddle of ignorance and impiety. But there is vet here and there 
a choice flower of rhetoric, or an extraordinary flight of fancy, which may 
be Worth your notice, before we clofe the book. 

The fecond part of his difcourfe is to" ihew what he undcrftands by this 
light Ipoken of in the text." This he explains to be " the Sun of Righte- 
oufnefs, who arofe with healing in his wings;" and this he adds, «« fup- 
pofes that the poor sinner is wounded with the arrows ^conviction; and as 
the riling of the Sun above the horizon, difperfes the mctious vapours, col- 
lected together in -the dreary hours of the night, fo the ihedding forth of 
this divine light in the loul, difperfes the clouds of our uv.bc'<i>f," &c. 
The noctious vapours might be fuppolcd an enor of the prefs, but that it is 
marked in Italics; and the intimation that it means vapours codecled in the 
night, proves that this is Mr. G.'s own orthography, and difp'ays, in a won- 
derful manner, his etymological learning. O ! rare Mr. Learnoult! 

Thirdly he proceeds to (hew, " in what refpeci this Li^U is soivn fir the 
Righteous ." This head is fpun out to a great length; and exhibits fuch ttf 
chaos of metaphors, dark allulions, and unintelligible iiluft rations, as re- 
mind one of Gray's defcription ©fan old Gothic building, with " window a 
that exclude the light; and pafiages that lead to nothing" Chriil, he tells 
us, was figuratively fown in tlic ceremonial injiitulion of fac.ificcs. This 
is inftanced in Abel, Noah, Gideon, &:e. Refpceiing Noah, it is laid, 
that " the ar\ floating upon the water was truly emblematical," that " the 
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finds of divine wrath could not poflibly drown an e elect vessel?' and u th« atk 
' retting upon fuch an high mountain, that the houfe and family of heaven 
fliould be exalied above the hills" — Again ; " Light was fown for the righte- 
ous in the pillow of the cloud which went both before and behind the children 
of Ifrael." Left we lhould fuppofe this pillow to be a typographical erra- 
tum, it is thus repeated five or fix times: "Chrift acted in the cloudy ptU 
low;" he looked through the pillow ;" &c. &c. Here, then, we have an- 
other fpecimen of Mr. G/s erudition and talents for Biblical criticifm 1 
Shortly a^erwards, we are taught that " Light was fown for the righteous 
in the lu*man nature of Jesus Christ ; and this (he adds) gives me an op- 
.portunity of anfwering that important quefiion, If Jefus is the TRUE 
GOD, how cou'd he increase in wisdom and statute, and. in favour with 
GODand«fl»?" — What connect *on this queftion has with his fubjeft, it 
is not eafy to difcover. His decifion upon it, however, (as far as I can 
comprehend it) is, that the wifdom here fpoken of, was the infinite wifdom 
of God, which, he a 'ures us, " was 'own, or in other words, veiled btjlesh, 
yea, in a dumb and sucking infant, but as much infinity, omnipotence, 
omniscience, and omnipresence, behind the veil of flefh, as if ex- 
pofed to open view." Then follows a molt poetical fimile of fog and fun- 
fhine, to elucidate the fubject. But he proceeds, u 1 am well aware, that 
fome will ap^l\ this increafing in wifdom, &c. to what they call the human 
soul of Chrift, which they make inferior to the father; but fure I am," [this, 
J)y#the bye, is a phrale wtj«ch Mr. G. never omits, when he has any thing 
more than ufually hazardous to a*!ert,] " fure 1 am, that if the soul of Christ 
was not divine, it could be no satisfactory sacrifice for the fins of the people." 
This appears to me to be an abfoiute denial that our Lord had any human 
foul, contrary to the orthodox truth ; and the atiertion is followed up by 
an equally bold and prelumptuous difquifition on the fufpenfion of the 
Divine Nature during the fundings on the Cro s. Thus <* fools rufh in 
where angels fear to tread :" and Mr. J. L. G. without one fingle qualifi- 
cation for di /cuffing* fuch an awful fubject as the hypoftaticat union, cries 
oat, fure I am/' and " fure I am ;'* as if he had made difcoveries which 
none fiiould dare to difpute. 

We next come to a fimile of no common beauty and originality. " Light 
is fown for the Righteous in the hearts of all Goer's people; i. e. a portion 
of this divine light is communicated to difcover the vileness of their nature, 
which as foon as it begins to diffufe its genuine rays, they begin to lament 
their misery and wretchedness. As for inftance, if this chapel was ever fo full 
of cobwebs and dirt, it would not be discovered if we met in total darkness; 
but light breaking in, would make the difcovery." The fubject is ft ill fur- 
ther illuftrated by a fample of " good Mr. Hart's" poetry: probably an ex- 
tract from one of the hymns publilhed by Mr. Garrett. We are told, 
moreover, that " the light sown in our hearts, not ouly difcovers our own utter 
flothingnefs before we come to Chrift, but it continues to make fuch difco- 
veries afterwards as fufficiently proves, that however grace subdues, it does 
. not mend our ruined nature in this world \ n This ftrange mode of exalting 
the power of grace, by faying that it subdues, but it does not mend our na- 
ture, muft imply that a Hate of grace is entirely compatible with a (late of 
the grofleft unfulnefs, and that amendment of life, or improvement in 
holinefs, charity, and purity, is neither to^be expected, nor regarded, by 
thofe who are under its dominion. This is furely unqualified Antinomian- 
ifm ; and if eflablilhed as a fcripture doctrine, would " make a concord 
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between Chrift and Belial, light and darknefs," and do away every motive 
to leadiug a- Chriftian life, or, (lie wing our faith by our works. The 
preacher, however, warmed with his fubjecl, ioars to the nob left: heights, 
and tells us, that " the light that is Town in our hearts will naturally lead us 
to a difcovery of all the essential /rut As of the gofpel, fuch as invincible or 

SOVEREIGN GRACE*! NON-CONDITIONAL ELECTION, FINAL PERSE* 

verance, &c. !" Thus giving 'us, in one pithy fentence, a rich aiiem- 
blageof"the Beauties o( Methodifm ;" and enabling his hearers to carry 
home with them fome precious words for their meditation, however difficult 
- they may find it to annex to them any dillincl ideas. , 

And now, Mr. Editor, <( sure I am" (to ufe this author's energetic phrafe) 
that you will very much rejoice, to find that we are drawing to a conclu- 
sion. But that I may not do injuitice to the peroration by any attempt at 
an abridgment, I befpeak your patience yet another minute, while I. copy 
two of the concluding paragraphs. 

" I come now to ail mi is the iubjecl, by a solemn appeal to your hearts and 
confidences. And here I would obferve, that there is not a man, a woman, 
nor a child, in this allembly, but is pottered of a precious and never-dying soul, 
that must live for ever in another worlds and God knows, this may be the last 
sermon many of you may ever hear ! What know you-, my dear friends, of 
the true light of God in your fouls, if death fliould itare you in the face this 
moment t Si any talk about light and righteousness. .But the -queftion is, have I 
ever been convinced of my unrighteousness by nature f Of the natural darkness of 
.*9> mind t Of the enmity of my heart f and of my unbelief? Now some will tell 
you, that there is a time, when the Holy Ghost strives to convert every 
man : and if we fet in with his ftrivings, and become co-workers, there is 
no doubt but we flia.ll be converted! Yea, I have heard them confess, that 
when they were under conviction, they could have stifled it if they would : yea, 
that they could have hindered their own conversion. 1 alk, are there any of that 
awful stamp here this morning r Becauie, if there are, / am hold to tell you, 
that from your own account, what you call grace is not fo ftrong as nature; 
and lure 1 am, that the devil is ilronger than you and your artificial gmce 
together; and as fuch, it matters not a straw all your reformation, living and 
dying in fuch hypocriiy, you will be everlastingly damned, as fure as JEiJO- 
VAH exifts, and 1 ftand in thisjiulpit. God is a Sovereign, and all the 
graces of his holy spirit are sovereign, like himfelf. The queftion is, what 
know you of a light that your own wickednefs coul f d not put out? Of a^ruvr 
that your own arm could not vanquilh? Of wounds that nothing but the 
hlood of Chtist can heal? Of 'pithiness, that nothing but his precious Mood can 
purge t and a nakedness that nothing but his spotless righteousness can cover ? 
If you know fomething favinglv of theie things, though you may not be 
brought to a full assurance of faith, yet you are in a safe road*, only be aflured, 
that that which moves you to feek his face is supernatural; I fay, he hut 
Assured of this, and I am bold to tell }ou, that the tight fpoken of in my text 
is sown for you, and though for the trial of your faith and patience, you may 
remain long under his supposed indignation, he will bring you forth in his own due 
time , to the light , and you snail behold his righteousness /" 

The prominent Matures of this harangue are thefe wholesome doctrines, 
that if a man fuppofes he can " hinder his own couveriion," by wilfully 
neglecting or refilling the grace of God, that very fuppoiition, which lead* 
him " not to be high-minded, but fear," will be fuflicient, (however ear- 
neflly he may endeavoor to co-operate with God's grace, and to reform hii 
■ U 4 life 
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Jtfe and conducl,) to make him " everlaftingly damned : w and, on the other 
hand, if he can but bring himielf to a, full assurance that he is in a ftate of 
grace, (let his conduct be what it may) he is in the fafe road, and certain of 
falvation. 

Here ends, then, this " wonder of wonders," and Dr, Katterfelto 
drops the curtain 1 

It muft be wholly unneceiTary for me, Mr. Editor, to trouble you with 
any farther comments on this farrago of impiety and abmrdity. But, per- 
haps, your readers may be inclined to afk, " Why drag Inch a performance 
into notice? Why not leave it to its proper doom, the oven or the jakesr" 
In anfwer, Sir, I might quote a very ju it obfervation on an article in your 
laft Appendix, that u it is fometimes not improper to render demerit con- 
fpicudus." If it be an act of charity to the public, to ertpofe Quacks in 
Medicine, it is furely no lefs fe to hold up to fcorn and ridicule Quacks in 
Spiritual concerns. They who broach, in fuch unqualified terms, the doc- 
trines of Unconditional Election, and the Sovereignty of Grace, without 
uny regard whatever t:, the perfonal conduct of the individual, and, in fuch 
a manner as to reconcile every enormity that it is poflible for a man to com- 
mit, with a ftate of abfolute and certain falvation, are furely doing no lefs 
injury to the souls of men, than the mod ignorant and inhuman venders of 
fioisonous prefcriptions are doing to their bodies. The mifchief, too, is equally 
extenhve in the one ca!e as in the other. Men of difcernment and know- 
ledge may be in little clanger from either: but it is deplorable to think of 
the number ot poor, ignorant, deluded creatures, who ("wallow with avi- 
dity every thing that is offered to them by theie impudent Charlatans: and 
however obfeure and contemptible Mr. Garrett may appear in our efiima- 
tion, I make no doubt that his fhop, for the f'ale of pai don and falvation, 
upon fuch cheap and eaiy terms as he offers, is reforted to by multitudes of 
both (exes, whofe vagabond and infamous courfes do not at ali preclude 
them from afpiring tq the flattering diflincVion of " elect finners." But 
furely, Sir, every pious Chriftian, every honeft and virtuous member of the 
community, muft (htidder at the probable confequences of fuffering thou- 
fands, perhaps, of fuch preachers as thefe to fpread their opinions through 
every part of the kingdom, arrogating to themfelves the peculiar and ex- 
cluiive denomination of Gofpel Minifters! Compallion for thofe among 
our fellow-creatures, who turn a deaf ear againft better inftruciion, cannot 
but mafke us anxious that fome remedy could be applied to fo fcrious an 
evil; and that every thing fbould be done that can be done, to diicourage 
the lower orders from retorting to thele houfes of fchifm. Indeed, it be- 
comes daily more and more evident, that the only effectual fafeguard (under 
Providence) of found religion, is to be found in a Ariel adherence to chuich 
communion, and a regular attendance upon parochial worlhip. Mcthodiim 
prevails,* unfortunately, but too much in the Church ; but its ravages in the 
Tabernacle and the Field are ftill more formidable, and it is, doubtlcfc, no 
inconfulerable caufe of the licentioufnefs and profligacy of the lower orders 
of fociety. 

•Much might be added upon this fubjeft ; but, I fear, I have already 
trefpa'ied too far upon your time and patience. I therefore haften to allure 
you, Sir, that I remain, with great etteem and refpect, vour's, &c. 

F. S. C. 

P. S. It may, perhaps, be proper to ftate, that the quotations from the 

fermon, marked to be printed in Italics, or in cuffitals, arc exactly as they 

appear in lie work kfelf, and confequently were intended by the author to 
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Rcmarh on Mr. Morgan's Comparative View of the Puhlic Finances, fro:n the Be- 
ginning to the Close of the late Administration. Pp. 80. Wright. 1 801. 

EEW tilings are more eafy than for an artful calculator to deceive the 
public by mifreprelentation. " A plain and direct fahhood," fays this 
writer, " efpecially in matte, s of finance, is eafiiy contradicted and «Xr 
pofed. To counteract the effects of an artful mifreprefentation, is a talk 
ibmewhat more difficult, but undoubtedly more nccelfary." It would be 
irapoflible to decide fully on the merits of this performance without iul>- 
jecting it to a tedious companion with that of Mr. Morgan; but, from forae 
of its more prominent features, we do not feel inclined to doubt either its 
general correctnefs, or that the repreientations of Mr. Morgan are gene- 
ral] y fallacious, and calculated to give an unfavourable and unjuft bias to 
the minds of the public reflecting the abilities of Mr. Pitt as a financier. 

Puhlic Credit in danger % or, Frauds m the Revenue, Private IViongs, and Public 
Ruin. To which are added, Hints on the best Means to provide for a Peace 
Establishment without increasing the National Burdens* By a Member of 
the Honourable Society of the Inner Temple. Pp. 84. 2s. Hatcliard. 
1802. 

THIS is a very fpirited, though fomewhat bombaftic, attack on the un- 
patriotic conduct of thofe individuals who purcha.e contraband arti- 
cles, and who evaflvely fhrink from the payment of taxes. The lubjeft, 
it appears, has long dwelt on the author's mind ; but, the reafon — certainly 
a very philanthropic one — why he has not broughi it forward eanie , he in- 
forms us is, " that being decidedly advene to the late war with France, 
and deeming it to be neither juli nor neceiTarv," he " could not reconcile 
it to" his " conscience to make any attempt that might aflili its progrefs or 
prolong its duration. " Befides, " what would a reform in tuch matters, 
however necelfary and important, have availed the country under the late 
prodigal wai-devoted adminiftrationr' 1 — " Convinced that the Iplcndour of 
his talents [Mr. Pitt's] was dangerous to the country/' he." hailed the dawn 
of a new adminiftration as the precurfor of peace with France." — This, we 
prefume, is a left handed compliment to the " splendour* 9 of Mr. Adding- 
ton's talents. 

As we' love to amiise our readers, previoufly to our entering into an ex- 
amination of the principal fubject of this performance, we will treat them 
with anew character of the Man of the People \ but, reflecting on the vulgar 
adage, that " what is one man's meat is another's poifon," we (hall refrain 
from animadverfion. 

" Venerating, as I do, the characlerand talents of his [Mr. Pitt's] great 
political rival, my joy would have been coinj lete, if the resignation of Mr. 
Pitt had been the lignal for calling Mr. Fox from his retirement! A man, 
whole eloquence coniilts. not in a puerile verbolitv, in the gewgaw of bar- 
ren metaphors, or the mufic of empty periods, but in lenie without glitter, 
and argument without sophistry. A man, whole com prehenlive mind is not 
only equal to take an inftantaneous, juft, arid exteniive view^ of every firb- 
je;:t, but whofe amiable cam/our, and inartificial simplicity , are 'formed both 
to enlighten the understanding and to win the heart. 

'.' Bat 
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€< But (hough we may lament that fuch talents are not rewarded witfc 
that "high ftation of political preeminence, which they are so well fitted to 
adorn, though we may regret (hat a man, as dear from the benevolence 
of his character to his perlbnal friends, as he is from his public talents, to 
the friends of his country, * known advocate for peace, a decided champion for 
Constitutional Liberty, not more beloved at home than respected 
abroad, (hould not be invited to, take the helm at fuch an awful and momen- 
tous period as the prefent, we must not arraign the conduct of the sovereign in- tit 
exercise of his undoubted prerogative " This is decent. 

Our author contends, with juftice, " that frauds on the revenue are pri. 
■vate wrongs." — " Let us fuppofe," fays he, " for the purpole of iimplify- 
ing the fubjeft, that the exigencies of government required thirty millions 
to be raifed for the fervice of the year, which they aifefs on ten millions 
of perfons capable of contributing towards the burthens of the flate ; but 
amongft thefe ten millions, are a million of defaulters, who find means to 
Screen themfelves from the payment of taxes, to which they are juilly liable 
in common with their fellow fubje&s, what is the confequence ? there is a 
deficit of three millions within the year: that fum muft be made up; and- 
government is laid under the unpleasant necefiity of putting their hands 
rtoice into the pockets of the honest part of the community, becaufe their dif- 
honeft neighbours have thought fit to button up their own." 

The remedies propofed for the refpeclive evils fpecified are—that the 
purchafers of contraband articles be placed on the fame footing with the 
receivers of flolen goods ; that public meetings be held, and folemn com- 
pacts entered into, " not to purchafe any contraband goods, nor to con- 
nive at the praclices of thofe who do," nor to " withhold any tax or juft . 
due to government." 



POETRY. 

Pleasures of Solitude, Second Edition, with other Poems* By P. L. Courtier. 
18mo. Pr. 130<- Rivingtons. 1802. 

WE are happy to find the juftice of our opinion refpe&ing the merits 
of this little volume • fanctioned by' the voice of the public. Its 
circulation has been unufually rapid, and has afforded an opportunity to 
the author to infert fome interefting little pieces in this, which did not ap- 
pear in the former, edition ; and farther to cmbcllifli it with fome well- 
defigned and well executed plates. As we before deemed it entitled to 
the attention of the public, we cannot but conlider it as having, in itf 
prefent form, an additional claim on their notice and protection. 

The Dream, a Poem: celebrating the glorious Victories of our Naval Commam/ers; 
from the commencement of the IV ar with France, to August 1 , 1 800 ; and the 
great Events vdiichfrom the earliest ages have taken place on the Shores of 
Egypt. 8vo. Pp. 24. Hatchard. 1802. 



* See Anti-Jacobin R£view. 
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OUR readers will form a more juu notion of the//«* of this poem from 
the poefs " Argument" than from any explanation of ours. We frail* 
theretuie, fubjoin it. 

*' The author, in an evening walk on the coaft of Caernarvonfliire, op- 
pofite the Ille of Angleley, reflecting on the difference oi the events which 
formerly took place ^cneath the ihade of the druuiical oaks of that illand, 
and of thoie which, under the paiioral care of a proteitant bilhop, palled 
beneath the iliade ofthofe on the Caernarvonih ire fide, and like wile on 
the hap pine Is a riling from the excellent conduct of our' naval affairs, from 
the per tonal virtues ot the lovereign, and from the wiidi/m and Jirmnefs of 
the minifter, (eats himleif under the fpreading oaks, and failing afleep, in 
a dream fees Britannia, who on a crowded piain laments the death of Lord 
Howe, and gives a wreath to Fame, to hang upon his urn ; crowns Lords 
St. Vincent, Duncan, and Nelibn with laurei, and notices tho bravery of 
Sir John Borlale Warren.— Defcription of the effects, of the applauies of 
the auditors, with refpect to the fcenery of the fur rounding country. — Bri- 
tannia expreiling her confidence in the gallantry of her naval ions to guard 
her from an invation of the French; Neptune riies from the lea, and feli- 
citating her upon that fubjecl, he exhorts her not to luffer the Tree of Li- 
berty to be planted on her foil, or French principles difieminated in her 
ifland. After adverting to her unrivalled commerce, ana the Union with 
Ireland, he recounts the" reflections which were formerly excited by taking 
a view of that coaft where ALexauder built the city which he called after 
his own name; where Pompey the Great was murdered; where Julius 
Caelar faved his life by fwimming to his ihips; where Ociavius, by the de- 
feat and death of Antony, became mailer of the world; where Amrou Eb- 
nal Aas conquered Egypt for the Caliph Omar; where it was reduced to 
the obedience of the Turks by the Sultan Selini I.; and where, having 
lately witnelled the arrival of a French force under the command of A dm i r 
ra! Bruey«, he implores Jupiter to protect it from evils itil.1 more dreadful 
than any it has already lutiered from its frequent change of marten, and, 
upon the appearance of the Engliih fleet, conceives his prayer to be grant- 
ed by Jupiter, to whom, in the torm of Lord Nelibn, he attributes the de- 
ftrudion of the French fleet/' 

This plan is not ill executed. The fpirit of the poem is uniformly good; 
and- the verification is far frpm inharmonious. We do not Ice, however, 
any neceflity for introducing a Pagan deity to illuurate the triumph of a 
Christian hno. * 

Though publiflied this year, the poem appears to have been written du- 
ring the late adminiflration, from a* well turned and well applied compli- 
ment to Mr. Pitt and Earl Spencer. 



A new Versivn if the Psalms fDavia 7 , by Jofeph Cottle. 12mo. Pp. «40. 
4s. Longman and Rees. 1801. 

IN the concluflon of his preface, Mr. Cottle fays : 

*' It is worthy of remark, that whilft 1 unrounding nations were invel.oped 
in the profoundeft idolatry, the ' iweet linger ot Iiraei' entertained the 
fublimeft conceptions of Deity. The gloriou* attributes of God, and the 
agency of Divine Providence, were his favourite themes: he beheld na- 
tare, with the eye both of a poet and a prophet; and, for Are of imagina- 
. tion; 
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tion; ardency of devotion; the dcvelopement of human feelings; fimplici- 
ty; dignity; and, pathos; has never been equalled by a profane writer, 
nor furpaffcd by a divine/' 

In this volume we are indeed forry to obferve, that all that ** fire of 
imagination," all that " ardency of devotion/' all that " developement of 
human feelings/' all that " fimplicity/' ali that " dignity/' and all that 
*' pathos," are deftroyed. — Mr. Cottle informs us that he does " not pro* 
fels to have given a literal verlion of the Pfalms:" his " object " was, " to 
catch the fpirit rather than adhere to the letter/' He certainly has not 
done either the one or the other. 

By comparing the following Pfalm, — which we feiect only becaufe it 
happens to be one ot the ihortoft — with the original, or with other ver- 
lions, our readers will be fatisfied with the ju ft ice of our opinion. 

Psalm CXXVI. 
*M« AH ye who in the wildernefs, x 

Bewail your wretched ftate; 
Who mourn your fins with deep diftrefs, 
And cry at Mercy's gale; 

!' 2. Though tears may now bedew your eye, 
And Satan's darts annoy ; 
Your grief, ere long,, like clouds fhall fly ; 
Your forrow change to joy : 

*' 3. You have a Friend in Heaven above 
Altho' the world may fiown; 
Who will with everlafting love, 
His faithful fervants crown." 
It is fcarcely neceflary to add that, notwithflanding the facrifices which 
Mr. C. has made, his verfion docs not poflcis an extra portion of poetical 
merit. 



NOVELS AND TALES. 

Massouf; or, the Philosophy of the Day. ] vol. 12mo. Lane. 1802. 

THE fatire and inftructioh of this little work are couched under the in- 
terefting form of an Eastern Tale. The object is, as the title leads ^o 
expect, fashionable Jihilosojihy. The management of it is conducted with 
great ability; the arguments with much ikill and knowledge; ihe language 
is eafy yet ftrong, fanciful but correct. 

It is to .be lamented that the author fhould aim this " pigmy's ftraw" at 
the giant, Innovation, when he appears io capable of wielding again il it the 
" lance of Juftice." His motto is riofc vxv*, (fwift-footedj which epithet 
Homer applies to Achilles; furely this author does not think Innovation, 
too, only vulnerable in the heel, that his production has appeared fo late. 
— Small as the work is, it is excellent of its kind, and in its object ; and 
we heartily wifli the motto may be transferred from the i'ubject to the book 
itfclf. ' 



Jealousy ; 
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Jealousy; §r, the Dreamt Mistake. 2 vols. 12mo. Lane. 1802. % 
THE unaflecled eafe.of the language, (he iimplicity of the tale, and tha 
fituation of life, in which the author defcribes herfelf as a clergyman's 
daughter, excite many ideas in the mind of the critic while he perufes the 
work, which conciliate his favour. — There are no pretenfions to fupcr- 
eminent ingenuity; no promulgation of fplendid fallacies, either as novel 
or refined iyitems in politics or morality; no fupernatural perfonages or 
events.— The ftory is interesting, in dome Hie life, and written to every 
one's underfianding; it will pleafe without furprifing, and entertain the 
fancy without corrupting the heart. 



MISCELLANIES. 



The Paternal Present: being a Sequel to Pity's Gift, Chiefly selected fivm the 
Writings tf Mr. Pratt. Ornamented with Vignettes. 12mo. Pp. 187. 
Longman and Rees. 1 802. 

THE compiler of this book obferves, that " the perfon that does not 
rife improved from this rich little banquet, muft be in a great mcafuro 
loft to the finer legibilities of the fpecies, and incapable of reaping benefit 
from more elaborate and exten five performances." We muft requefl per- 
miifion to diifeut from this opinion : love ftories, and the u pains of pax- 
tori t ion," &c. &c. may, indeed, influence the "finer sensibilities of the fpe- 
cies;" but that they will afford " benefit" to the riling generation we to* 
tally deny. 

The " vignettes* 9 accompanying this volume we do not conceive to be at 
all ornamental: they are paltry wood cuts. 

The Blagdon Controversy. — Truths respecting Mrs. Hannah Mire's Meeting Houses 
and the conduct of her followers; addressed to the Curate of Bla^dun, Bf 
Edward Spencer. 8vo. Pp.77. Robinlbns. 180*2. 

WE have already be!' owed fo much t»me and attention on this contro- 
versy, which has been extended much farther than the injudicious partifans 
of Mrs. More had any conception that it would be extended, that our re* 
marks on thofe publications on the fubjeci which ftill remain to beconfi- 
dkred mull be much lhorter than we could with them to be. 

The authot of the pamphlet befoie us is a medical gentleman, re fi dent 
at Wells, whole practice in that diilrict of country in which Mrs. More'* 
fchoolsare, or, rather, -xere, lituated is very exteniive; ar.d who, ofcourfe, 
has Had a very good opportunity of obtaining accurate information on the 
fubjeci of this controverfy. His " Truths," therefore, mould be attentive* 
ly read and clofely inveiiigated by every one who feels an intereft in the 
controverfy. We are lorry to fee, however, that Mr. Spencer's zeal has, 
in fome instances, outftripped his judgment, by betraying him into intem- 
perate and virulent exprellions which even the example of his adverfaries 
could not juftify. As his pamphlet, we understand, is about to be repub- 
lished with additions, we have no doubt that the objectionable pailages to 
which we refer, will be expunged. It) as Mr. S. affirms, the Mils Mores 
<ii<i fay to '* an honcft Quaker of" his " acquaintance (who is ready to 
affirm it) whom they met on the road when returning in their carriage from 
one of their fchool inipedions, on a Sunday, in thepolifhed diaieel of Wap* 

ping, 
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ping, r the Curate of Blagdon was one of the moft • " « the greateft **— * 
the vileft — that ever exited !!! "—Still, we repeat, if they did fo iar 
forget themielves as to vent fuch abufe, this is no excufe for Mr. Speneer; 
any more than the alledged declaration of their frothy advocate* the Rev. 
Sir Abraham Elton, that " we (hall not only deprive him of his curacy, 
but proceed to take his gown from his back, we have fuch things to prove! 
fuch tranfgreflions to enumerate !° Alas, poor Sir Abraham The has hi- 
therto proved nothing mor^ than his own/oily, and the exiftence of a qua-' 
lity not quite fo excu able! " The vilelt, the grolfeft calumnies, conveyed 
in the mofi ignoble, bafe, and contemptible language, language that would 
difgrace a Poiltarde, the advocates of Mrs. More have not dildained to ufe." 
—If this be true, it is truly lamentable; but let not her adverfaries plead 
it as an excufe for themselves. 

In his hiftorical iketch of Mrs. More's- fchool at Wedmore, which, he 
tells us " grew into a meeting houfe for adults," he gives a moft difgu fl- 
ing account of the man who was appointed to be the matter; one John 
Harvard, "a notorious methodift preacher;" who broached "doctrines 
inimical to the focial and moral order of fociety," and who, under the 
fenclion of " his favourite maxim * the blacker the fmner the brighter the 
faint' — " had the impudence to aflert and I believe with (for) the bafefl 
and moft criminal of purpofes, that the patronefs of his order, the cele- 
brated Mrs. H. More herfelf had not in her youth kept her mtnd in temper- 
ance, fobernefs, and chaftity?" — An allertion fo falie was worfe than im- 
pudence, and deferved the fevereft chaftifement. No wonder that fuch a 
man mould revile the clergy, and defpife the fervice of the efhblifhed 
church; but it is a wonder, if it be true, that, when his enormities, which 
are here defcribed, " were mentioned by the Curate to Mrs. More and her 
fitters, and more than once, thej generally waved the matter by laying 
• Twas certainly wrqng if true;— could it be proved?' And that, notwith- 
fbmding repeated remonfl ranees, he mould be continued in his fituation, 
until a parifh meeting had been holden, and fome ftrong refolutions fub- 
fcribed by the vicar, the curate, the churchwardens, the overfeer, and two 
and twenty of the parifhioners, whofe names (with a copy of the refolu- 
tions) are here given from the veftry book. This meeting declared that 
the fchool was offenfive to them; that it was a meeting place for people 
who were not refpedtful to the regular mini/try of the church; and tnat 
they difapproved of fuch fchools as having ' the doubtful, if not dangerous, 
tendency of innovation." Here Mr. Spencer exclaims, u LoJ now this is 
the Mrs. More ' who has always guarded her fchools with the greateft 
fcrupulofity again ft the intrufion of methodifm.' O! Abtaham! Abraham! 
Abraham 1 how is thy veracity fallen!" In confequence of thefe refolu- 
tions, Harvard was di .'miffed, but, we are told " Mrs. More has lince pro- 
cured him a better fituation in London."— This man was fucceeded by a 
Mrs. Carroll, " whofe known rank methodiitical principles occafioned her 
loiing (to lose) the confidence of the town of Axbridge,. in a fimilar iitua- 
tion."— Mr. S. fays he has been alfo informed, that Harvard, before he left 
Wedmore, (hewed a letter from Mrs. More, in wi-ich fhe " expressed a dc+ 
tire to have a fie* son sent her for a teacher, of the IVestley kersuasixaif* that the 
Rev. Mr Bo*kloid a lady of great credit and refpeclabilily iu the parim, 
that if Mrs. More thought the education of the younger fiart of the immunity Wat 
he st entrusted to he^file of the methodistkal order" Mr. Boak himfeli is fevereljr 
lathed for his encouragement of the lame principles; and for bis conduct 

to 
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in the Blagdon Controverfy. Mr. Spencer" attacks the « Statement of 
Facls " by nine clergymen, formerly reviewed by us, and contradicts every 
leading pofition which it contains refpecting the conduct of Mrs. More's 
fchools. In the parifh of Wedmore, he aflerts, that, previous to the efta- 
bljfhment of Mrs. More's fchool, u there were not more than twenty or 
thirty Methodists, now there are more than three hundred, and, infiead of 
being fatisfied with a fimple room, are about to erect a fumptuous meet- 
ing houfe." 

The author details many other facts in confirmation of hisaflertions; and 
affirms, that Mrs. More " conftantly attended Mr. Jay's meeting houfe at 
Bath, and has frequently received the facrament from that gentleman's 
hands/'— The ftyle of this pamphlet is incorrect; and it is evidently the 
production of a writer, little uled to literary competition, but earneJi and 
cealous in that caufe which he believes to be the caufe of truth. 

An Alterative Epistle addressed to Edward Spencer, ApotJiecmry. By Lieut. 
Charles H. Pettinger. Second edition. 8vo. Pb. 16. 4d. Hazard, 
• Bath; Hurft, London. 1802. 

THIS publication is dated fromCliflon; but we have been allured that 
110 fuch man as Lieutenant Pettinger is known at Clifton ; and that the 
real author of it is no other than the Rev. Mr. Drewitt of Chedder, who 
is very well known to our readers. Whoever wrote it, it is a miferable 
compound of ftupidity and impudence. No book was ever publiihed, ac- 
conJing to this writer, at once " fo wicked, fo abfurd, io conceited, and 
fo vulgar" as Mr. Spencer's; and thai gentleman is indirectly compared to 
" Guy Faux, Margaret Nicholfon, or Jack the Painter." Whatever Mr- 
Spencer's defects may be, his beok contains fome ilrong facts which the 
ibi-difant Lieutenant has made no attempt to confute. 

Illustrations of Fahhood in a Reply to some Assertions contained in Mr. Spencer** * 
late publication. By the Rev. Thomas Drewitt, A. M. Curate ot Ched- 
der. 8vo. Pp.16. 4d. Hazard, Bath; Cadell and Davies/ Lon- 
don. 1802. 

HERE Mr. Drewitt appears in propria perfona, and attacks his oppo- 
nent, in language not uncourtiy, but with arguments fomewhat lame, for 
in fiance, Mr. Spencer having inferred, from a declaration of Mr. Drewitt's, 
that " it would take ten years to finifh theBlagdon Controverfy," a wifti in 
that gentleman that it might laft fo long, the latter tells the former that 
4t by a parity of reafbning" he might infer, from Mr. S.'s remark, that 
w anniverfafy meetings of fanatics on the peak of a mountain may in the 
end terminate in Jacobinical affemblies," that Mr. S. wishes and hopes that 
they may fb terminate. We are unfortunately fb ftupid as not to perceive 
any parity of reasoning in thefe inferences; though we can very plainly per-* 
ceive that Mr. Drewitt makes no diftinclion between will and may, 

Mr. D. fays that the aifertion of Mr. S. that he had aiferted untruths 
which he had promifed to retract is false; and he denies that there are more 
than twenty methoditts in the parKh of Chedder, though he admits that the 
methodiiis have lately built a large meeting houfe there, " in apposition" 
au he fays, " to Mrs. Hannah More's inititutions and to the pariih church." 
Mr. D. adds that " there are very few paffages in Mr, S.'s pamphlet which 

do 
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$o not contain either falfhood or mifieprefcntation;" but be -does not-con- 
defcend to point out any other than thole which we have noticed. 

Qalumny refuted in a Reply to several Charges advanced by Mr. Sjiencer efWeHs, 
in his Pamphlet, called " Truths? his Advertisements and Hand-bills. By 

* flic Rev. John Boak, Re&or of Brockley. 8vo, P*». 30. 9d. Hazard, 
Bath j Arch, London. 1802. 

THE principal documents in this pamphlet, intended to rep'el the (late* 
ment, or, toufe Mr, Boak's language, to refute the calumny, contained in 
Mr. Spencer's tract, were inlerted in the Briftol paper on the 5th of Fe* 
bruary lafr. Our reade.s, by referring to the Anti-Jacobin Review 
for May,. (Vol. xii. p. 107) will there find them, together with Mr. S.'s 
anfwer. It is needleSs for us, therefore, to add another word on the Subject.* 

Elucidations of Character, occasioned by a Letter from the Rev. R. Lewis, published 

. in the Rev. T. Berc's Addiess to Mrs. H. Mtre. With some Remarks on a 

Pamphlet lately published by Edward Sjiencer of WelL. By the Rev. John 

Boak, Reclor of Brockley. 8vo. Pp.20. 6d. Hazard, Bath; Ca- 

dcll and Davies, London. 

THIS pamphlet appears to have been written before the " Calumny 
lefuted." It contain* lomc letters of remonllrance and contradiction to 
the Rev. R. Lewis, in confequence of that gentleman's letter publiihed in 
Mr. Bere's addrefs. There are but two pohus in it, worth) of notice. Mr. 
Boak threatens Mr. Lewis with a profecution from the friend* of Mrs. Car- 
toll, one of Mrs. More's fchool-mil Irenes, for his preemption \w question- 
ing the orthodoxy of that good woman's principle s; which certainly wears 
very much the appearance of an attempt to erica by menaces what cannot 
be atchieved by argument; — and to prevent all farther investigation of the 
condudt of the perfons entruited with the management of Ihefe fchools, 
Qn this account Mr. Lewis, very p operly, we think, declines all farther 
correfpondence with Mr. Boak. The other point to be noticed is an in- 
cautious acknowledgment of Mr. Boak, who, in reply to an obfervation of 
Mr. Lewis, that the children at Wcdmore were !. Idom permitted by Mrs. 
Carroll to go to church, fays, " you well know that they always attended 
either at morning or evening Service, which was all they could do, and aliew 
them any reasonable time for learning." So we find, at lafl, that one effect 
of theie fchools, the avowed objeft oi which was to inStil religious princi- 
ples into the infant mind, and to induce the children to frequent their pa- 
rilh church, was to pt event thole children from attending church, as they 
unquestionably ought, twice every labbath ! The Remarks on Mr. Spen- 
cer's pamphlet include lonie contradictions of oiler lijns -made by Mr. S. 
vefpeding the perfonal conduct of Mr. Boak. — Our readers mult hare no- 
ticed the nngraromatical conftruction of the ihort.icntcnce quoted above;— 
we could have lelected others of Similar inaccuracy, but we have been 
lefs anxious to criticiie the language of the tracts publiihed during this. 
con t rover I y, than to inveitigate the fuels which tliey exhibit., 

U.e Force of Contrast or Quotations, accompanied with Remarks, submitted ta tie 
serious consideration of all who have interested themselves in whtfhas. been calUd 
the BLagdcn Cou:rm;ersy. 8vo. Pp.26, 6d. Hazard, Bath ; Cadeli and 
• Davies, London. 1802. 

THIS 
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THIS is an attempt to cwrvia Mr. Ben; of falfliood, chiefly by making 
him contraditf htmfelf ; for which purpofe detached fent*nces from his 
two publications are given in oppotite columns. Oar readers muft be 
aware of Abe facility with which inch an accufation may be fupported* 
when ienterces are fo given without any reference to (be preceding or 
ikbfcquent paffages. But the author of this pamphlet, though, no doubt, 
he exerted all his indufiry on the occafion, has completely failed to efta- 
blifh the point which he fo ftrongly labours to enforce, and the efiablifh- 
ment of which was his avowed object in taking up the pen ; viz.— to de* 
firoj Mr. Bere's credibility. In order to (hew our readers that this deciiion 
is not unjuft, we (hall lay before them his fir A attempt. 

" The Rev. T. Bere, in his Ad- " The Rev. Mr. Bevan r s words, 

drefs, p. 42, when remarking on the as they appear in the Statement of 

4ev. Mr. Bevan's teftimony refped- Fads, p. 9, are thefe — ' The Sun* 

ing the Sunday fchool, fays, ' A maf- day fchool, which the Mrs. Mores 

ter had a bale child by his fervant, had thegoodners to eftablifh at Con* 

while he kept that fchool; another grefbury, was highly appro vecj, of by 

was a rank methodift, lived in a li- me, and at their particular rtquef^ . 

cenfed houfe, and meetings were in unifbn with my own inclinations, 

there held, at that time. It does not I as frequently attended it as my 

become me to comment upon Mr. other official duties would permit." 
Bevan's highly approving fuch do- 
ings, or to make any obfervations 
on its being in unifon with his own 
inclinations." 

" Reader 1 let me requeft vbu, to examine with attention, the two fore* 
going paflages. You will qbferve, that Mr. Bere in fin nates, that • the 
doings 9 which Mr. Bevan 'highly approved' are thefe — that ' a mafter 
(of Congrefbury School) had a bafe child by his* fervant:' that « another was 
a rank methodifl, lived in a lice n led houfe, and that meetings were there 
held at that time.'— -Now, reader, be fo good as to examine Mr. Bevan's 
tfatement, and fay, if it con-tains one fyllable, to any fuch purpofe. 

" I might here lay afide my pen, affured, that the foregoing fait can 
leave no queftion in any honeft and unprejudiced mind, of the Rev. T. 
Bere's character as a controverfialift, or as a man/' 
^ We fufpeft the reader will differ materially from the author in his con- 
clufions, which are neither logically, nor morally, juft. What is- the cafe, 
according to this teftimony? Mr. Bevan admits that the Sunday fchool was 
highly approved by him, and that he frequently attended it, at a requeft, 
in unifon with his own inclinations. Mr. Bere aflerts that the fchoolmafter 
was a profligate character, that he was a rank methodifl, and kept a meet- 
ing-houfe. And affuming that Mr. Bevan could not be ignorant of thofe 
fa§s, .he infers, from his own language, that he approved them. Far b» 
it from us to call fuch an imputation on Mr. Bevan, but we ma ft fay, that 
his language was fo unguarded, and his approbation fo unqualified, as, 
admitting the charges again ft the mailer to be true, to give a fan&ion to 
the inference which Mr. Bere has drawn. And we cannot but think that 
this advocate of Mr. Bevan has djfplayed a woeful want of judgment, to 
fay no more, in fcledling this inftance, as a proof that Mr. Bere is not to 
be credited. — His next proof is equally defective, and (hews a tnanifeft 
want of candour and good faith. Mr. Bere in his firft publication had faid, 

Ke. xlix. v»l, xi*. X that 
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that the miftreft of Axbridge fchool " had made long extempore prayer*; 1 ** 
but in his fecond, he admits " this woman, perhaps did not pray extem- 
pore;" and this is urged again ft hirn as a proof of inconfiftency and felf* 
contradiction; when no man of fenfe and honour will regard it in any 
oilier light than as a ftrong proof of Mr. Bere's candour, and of his earneft 
dehre to correct any mifreprefentation into which he might have been led, 
by perfons from whom he had derived his information. 

When a writer direclly charges a clergyman and a magistrate with ad* 
vancrng wilful falfhoods, he (hould take fpecial care to be. Acidly correct 
in ail his own aflertions. Now this author atferts, in his firft page, that 
w mod of the aflertions which Mr. Bere has advanced in his laft pamphlet, 
stand \upon the single foundation of his personal credibility" whereas Mr. Bere 
bad exprefsly told the public that Jie had mitten authorities for the assertions^ 
therein made, which he would readily produce to any gentleman who might wish to 
inspect them. Of this flagrant mifreprefentation we (hall only Jay, in the, 
author's own words; — " An incorrect exprefiion, when it does not mate^ 
rially affect the main import of a paflage, may be pardoned, even though 
it be ufed by a graduated clergyman; but when an incorrect expreflioa 
contains in itfelf the fubftance, and very eilence of an accusation, the per- 
fon who employs it has fomcthing more than incorrectnefs of language to 
anfwer for." 

Amnvadvcrfions on the Curate of Blagdon 9 s Three PuhTications \ withfome AJlu- 
jsons to his Cambrian 4ef cent from Guryr ap Glendour, ap Cadwallader, ap 
Styfnig, as affirmed and fet forth by bimfelf, in the Twenty-eighth Page of 
Ins Appeal to the Public. 8vo. Pp. 56. Hatchard, BnhscUer to Her 
Majxsty !!!!!! 1802. 

"THIS is the moft violent publication which has appeared during the 
progrefs of this unhappy controverfy. It is replete with the moft low, vul- 
gar, and fcurrilous aoufe of Mr. Bere and his friends, and with the moft 
fulfome adulation of Mrs. More. And forry are we to lee that this dtt 
graceful compofition bears internal evidence of being publifhed with the 
knowledge and confent of Mil's Martha More, at leaft; for it contains an 
extract from a private letter from Mrs. Bere to that lady, accompanied by 
a declaration that the whole of that letter can be produced. 

Adverting to Mr. Bere's genealogy, the author fays — " Had he made it 
mount up to King Brute, no one would have doubted his family claim, from 
his family temper ; and indeed his name, though a change has taken place in 
the spelling of it, (in gratitude, perhaps, to the/tlace of his birth,) feems, from 
a natural analogy, to warrant the fuppofition. The changes and chances 
of this world, have long been a theme for moral tits. The feed of princes 
have been bom in ditches, and of puiflant emperors on dunghills. It 
creates no wonder then, though it may caufe a retrofpeclive figh, that 
through the ravages of war, and the lapie of ages, the illuftrious blood of 
' Owyr ap Glendour, ap Cadwalladar, ap Styfnig,' fhould have been drawn 
down, to the laft lees, hi an ale-houfe, at Cardiff; or that their feed fhould 
have re-appeared in the perfoh of Mr. Bere, when he uttered his Hrft petu- 
lant fquall under an humble roof adorned with the fign of the Threk 
Pigeons. Yet fome analogy to his future temper might be traced under 
this fupplement to his armorial bearings ; as the three gall-less doves have 
proved fo emblematical of the future meeknefs of his temper, and the gentle 
virtues of his heart* Let not the rough name of bear feem inconjiiient with 

this; 
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this ; for, as Shakefpear allures us, that this man Lion wourd roar like any 
sucking dove \ fo this mak Bear can cooibftly and fweetly, as the public 
and Mrs. H. More and Sir A. Elton, &t\ &o. can wirnefs. Doubtlefs it 
was the indelible characler of this heroical blood, marked in his broad facq 
and (cowling eyes, that engaged Mr. Griffith Price to patronise tfie (kipping 
alehoufe boy, and with enlightened charity, to fend him tirft to a gram* 
mar-fchool, and afterwards a fervitor to Oxford. The feed of'Gwyfapl 
Glendour, ap Cadwallader, ap Styfnig/ throve and profpered. From th* 
'Three Pigeons at Cardiff, it had afpired to a fervirorfhip at Oxford; from 
its fervitor (hip it afpired to the ufherfhip of a little fchool at Cowbridge, 
protecled by the fpirits of his demi-god anceftors, it fcrambled acrofs th? 
Channel, and afpired to the curacy of Wrington. But here, gentle reader. 
as fonie blemifli flains the greateft and belt human characters, it muft be,, 
reluctantly, confefled, that the high and haughty feed of ' Gwvr ap Glen- 
dour, ap Cadwallader, ap Styfnig/ bowed fervilely down to lick the duft 
off the moes of Dr. Waterland, his reclor ; and to fawn on every gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood. But, perhaps, it was wife for the remote fcion 
of Styfnig to bend the stiff neck to times and circumftances : be that as 
it may, the blood of ' Qwyr ap Glendour, ap Cadwallader, ap Styfnig/ 
foon rofe buoyant again in the curate's veins, as he marked the village beau- 
ties of Mifs Box, only child of the apothecary at Wrington, and fole heirefs 
to bis 

Powders and plaifters, 

Bolufes and bi liters, 

Potions and lotions, 

Cathartics and clyfters : 
What though her father watched his infidious advances and Cambrian 
capers with a jealous eye: the cunning Curate contrived to deceive all his 
care, and to elude all his caution ; and knowing that it was good policy, 
however it might be good principle, to win fo fair a prize, he faid to him* 
felt ' if I can but get at the old fellow's strong fax, I fhall not get into the 
sarong hue;' he prevailed on Mifs Box to go off to church with him one 
morning, (when her father, perchance, was introducing to the world fome 
other remote and unfufpecled offspring from the illuilrious ftock of € Qwjrr 
ap Glendour, ap Cadwallader, ap Styfnig,') and to ennoble herfelf by unit* 
ing her more plebeian blood with his. The outwitted apothecary ltormed 
and fwore, and abufed the crafty Curate: but time, and his daughter's 
prayers and tears, at laft conquered his obduracy ; and now the blood of 
9 Gwyr ap Glendour, ap Cadwallader, ap Styfnig, began to mantle in their 
Cardiff defendant's veins to fome purpofe." 

If all the llore* of Grub-ftreet had been rifled, they could not have pro* 
duced two pages of matter more difgufting, more di (graceful, or more 
ftupid. Having extracted it, it is but juftice to fay, that whatever may 
have' been Mr. Bere's origin, we have documents in our pofleffion which 
prove, that, during his refidence in Wales, he was honoured with the coun- 
tenance and frienolhip of pcrlbns of great refpeclability ; and the mere cir* 
cumftance of bis having obtained a prefentation to a living, and a feat on a 
«e(peclable bench of magistrates, under fuch difadvantages of birth, is the 
ftrongeft preemptive evidence of the goodnefs of his characler and conduct*. 
There is icarcely a page in this pamphlet which is not calculated to ex- 
* cite difgaft. We (ball not, however, offend our readers with any iarthet 
extracts, except two or three fentences of his adulation to his idol. ".To 
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-level a blow at ber'eminent piety, is to level one at religion" — Impudent 
blafphemy !— u And if the undi (criminating many — who are taught to 
take things upon truft — are differed to confider her as a fanatic, or an hypo- 
crite, Chriftianity itfelf may fell into difrepute with them.*— " A"waman 
in whofe juft caule the far more facred one of religion itfelf is involved.** — 
" Her fcrupulous vigilance has always guarded her admirable fchools from 
the encroachments of ' enthufiafm, abufe, and perverfion/ as far as III— 
health, and frequent ab fence, and numerous avocations would admit of.** 
•— " The world does not eafily forget any circum fiances of the feaff conle- 
quence to fuch a woman." — " Mrs. Bere might, ibmetimes have surprise/ 
Mrs, H. More, but at no moment could ftie ever occafion her confternatiori. 
The fuppofition— confidering the immeafurable diilance between the mind* 
of the two women — is too ridiculous." — "Though elevated above yout'real 
birth, you have never rifen above the little local importance of an obfcure 
clergyman and magtftrate, in an obfcure village; — * the bellowing of mum* 
bo, jumbo/ therefore (to ufe your own elegant phrafe ' vibrating the moft 
fennble nerves of the Ancient Briton,) cannot place you on a level with Han* 
nah More. Self-elevated, and felf-fupported, in the firft literary and titled 
circles in England ; and admired and refpecled in them all ; you mtfft be 
superlatively arrogant to fancy that you can ever be considered on an equal 
footing with her ; ihzt you can be honoured where she is honoured ; or capa- 
ble oHhining where she fliines." — w Whatever Mrs. H. MoiVs motives were, 
they were right, though you fay they were tvtong" — " When you aflame a 
folemn clerical tone, and advise her to ' cleave to the delightful do&rines 
of the gofpel/ is it not like the raven teaching the nightingale to sing, or the 
mole the eagle to see" Refolvcd to have a pair of eagles for his Imperial 
car., this fublinie panegyrift in the next page fays, M Your own virufence, 
and the vulgar abufe of your fatellite, Spencer, againil Dr. Randolph, 
only excite fcoi-n. They are like the petulant peeking! of two chattering 
' daws, at the soaring eagle." But we will not difguft our readers with any 
farther famples of this moft miferable Huff. We (hall only obferve, that 
flie author admits that Mrs. H. More did prefer secret charges agaihft Mr. 
Bere to his re&or, which were tranfmitted to the bimop ; and he has even 
the effrontery to juftify the lady for refufing Mr. B. a copy of his accu- 
fations, and the bifhop for acting upon them without communicating them 
to the party accufed! — Speaking or thefe changes be fays, ** it would hav«- 
been as imprudent in her to have traded you with them, as it was unrea- 
sonable and fliamelefs in you to demand them, after jot 0*0* conduct ;"— — 
" there were strong reafons why the Bifhop and the Chancellor could not, 
in honour; publith the higher charges — for fuch the former owned they 
were — againft you" — So it is honourable in a judge to condemn without a 
hearing, but dishonourable in him to communicate to the accufed the charges 
Which have led to his condemnation? — Truly this gentleman has moft tinr 
gular notions of honour; and we congratulate the Moritei on having fe- 
cured fo honourable an advocate ! 

There now only remain to be noticed two or three other pamphlet* oft 
thiscontroverfy; the principal of which is " The Force of Con (raft con- 
tinued." Thefe, together with two Letters in defence of Mrs. More, and 
another, on the other fide, in which Mrs. More » ftated to have received 
the facrmnent at the hands of Mr. Jay sundry times, we are, reluctantly, com* 
peiled to poftpone. We fully intend, however, that they (hall all appear 
m our next, whea we earneilly hope to bring the Blagdon ConlroveHy 
*>*dofc. ^ REVIEWER* 
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' Mr.4CirTH^Z>^ff ^Campbell's Lectures 0* Ecclesiastical Hitfogu 
(Concluded from?.***,) / % 

*TpHOUGH not called upen to enter into the di/pute with thofe who 
JL are termed High Churchmen, I mud alfo correct your reviewer when 
he aflerts in the next paragraph " that Dr. Campbell labours to prove that 
the conltitution of the Chriftian church was by the appointment of the di- 
vine founder, congregational and democratica!." — The fact here is, that 
Dr. Campbell inftead of labouring to prove this, exprefsly denies that there 
is amy ajtpmntmoa of the divine founder— or of either our Saviour or his ajiostles, 
With regard to a particular form of church polity, contained in Scripture.* 
He merely considers the adtual government of the primitive church, or 
the form of polity which fubfifted in the pureft ages of Chriftianity, as e 
natter of fact, which is quite diftindl from all arguments about a jus di- 
vinum; and in relating this faci, and tracing the rife, prqgrefs, and de- 
fine of the hierarchy, he examines the teftimonies of all the Fathers f or 
ancient writers, as historical evidences, or witnefles of the facls which they 
record as taking place in ,Jtheir time, without confounding Jheir opinions 
*vith their teftimony. Pardon me, v Sir, when I remark that tnftead of 
fpeakiag of the palpable con traditions in thefe pofthumous volumes, as yott 
do of Or, Campbell's lectures-— if you had read them with intelligence, at- 
tention, and impartiality, you would not have re pre fen ted Dr. Campbell 
as, labouring to prove the very reverfe of what he has ailerted — nor con- 
founded questions of argument with matters of faft. % 

Without' analyzing your not very decent companion of lay baptifm to 
Dr. Campbell's footman toiling a heathen negro inter a river, I would re- 
mind you that the Do&or obierves, that " nothing advanced by bim, cant/ 
be juitly underftood to combat the propriety of limiting, for the fake of dif» * 
cipline, the power of baptifm to fewer bands, than that of preaching, 
when once a fixed miniilry is fettled in a church, and regulations are adopt-* 



* Indeed! Pray, then, what is it, good Sir, which the Dodor labours 
to prove in the long extract from his third lecture given in pp. 358 and 
$59 6f oar eighth volume? We were exceedingly furprifed to meet with 
ftich reafontng by a profeflbr of divinity in ± frcsbyttrian church; but we 
are full more furprized, if poffible, to find a (cholar, a gentleman, and » 
clergyman, denying that there is fuch reafoning in a work which has been 
almoft two years in the hands of the public ! 

. f JU the Fathers! Have yon read the works of all the Fathers that 
you think yourfelf entitled to hazard this extravagant afiertion ? We do 
not recoiled him examining the following testimony, though it is the tefti- 
jDony of a Father, who is a general favourite in the Church of Scotland : — 
Ut lciamus traditiones apoilolicas iumpta* de veteri Tefiamento : Quod 
A a HON bt FiLir ejus atque Levitt in templo fuerunt, hoc fibi Ems? 
£Ofi et Presbyteri atque Diacoki vendicent in Eccle&a. 

Huron, ad Evegr. 
t Pardon us, Sir, if we coafider this remark a& the offspring of vanity 
and ignorance. 
. * X 3 ' # ed 
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ed for its government."* With refped to the practice of what you mar 
deem lay baptifm, I would remind you, that the baptifm of the Scott iui 
bimops who were conlecrated at the reftoratibn, and probably of at leait 
one half of both the laity and clergy of this ifland, who were alive at that 
period, was by perfons whom the violent fupporteis of the hierarchy 
would call laymen :f — and with refpect to the validity of fuch baptifm, I 
would refer you to Bilhop Fleetwood's tract, entitled " The Judgment of 
the Church of England, in the cafe of lay baptifm, and the di Centers' bap- 
tifm ;" where this worthy and learned bifliop, who was both an antiquary 
and a divine, clearly (hews that the Church of England never questioned 
the validity of either; J and where he proves in the mo/t fatisiactory man-? 
ner the novelty of the f contrary doctrine. § I avoid entering into the con- 
trove, iy rayfeff; and would alfo reqaeit you, Sir, to confider that when 
our holy religion lies bleeding from the wounds inflicted by infidels, this 
is not a time to revive the antiquated claims of thofe who are called High 
Churchmen || — efpecially thofe claims which the Church of Rome never 

preferred. 



* The power of baptifm was never limited to fewer hands than that of 
preaching in the proper fenfe of the word, before the days of Calvin, whofe 
authority has with us very little weight. 

t True; and thoufands of perfons in the Church of Rome have been 
baptized by midwives. Do you think midwives authorized to difpenfe the 
facramente of Chriil? Jf> certainly confider all luch baptifm s as irregular 
and unauthorized; but where they are adminiftered and received in faith, 
we have no doubt but they will be accepted by him who knows whereof 
we are made, and who will not impute to his frail creatures as crimes 
the efle&s of unavoidable ignorance. Such is our opinion on this fubjed, 
and we hold a ftmiiar opinion will) refped to the ialvatiou of thofe who. 
never heard of the Gofpel ; but we do not therefore think that the Gospel 
is of no importance, or that a many capable of making the inquiry, is not 
called upon to inquire impartially who is authorized to adminifter thc-facra- 
roents of Chrift. 

X Had Bifliop Fleetwood been ten times more learned and warthy than 
lie was, we certainly fliould not have thought of inquiring of him the judg- 
ment of the Church of England on this lubject, when we can read that 
judgment in the words of the Church herself See tie Ministration of Private 
fiafltism in the book of Common Prayer, which gives the lie dired to this 
Z<pqrt of your oracle. 

§ The novelty of the contrary dodrine! Are Tertuj(ian and Ignatius 
writers of yefterday ? put on this fubject, we beg leave to refer you to* 
Bingham's Scholastic History of Lay Baptism on your own fide of the queilion, 
and to Lawrence's Lay-iaptism invalid on the other; and when you have 
read thefe two 'works with attention, you will perhaps be convinced that 
Bifliop Fleetwood knew very little of the matter. 

(| Is it a time then to revive the democrat ical tlajms of the profligate 
author of the book called The Rights of the Christian Church T Recalled your- 
fclfj §ir, if indeed yau be capable of recoiled ion, and you will i'oon per* 
ceive that fuch claims are, at prefent, more to be dreaded even by your 
ecdefiaflical eftablifhroent than the claims of High-Churchmen. You will 
like wife perceive, if 'jour perccptim be fuick, that Jhould any sufchief reiuk 

firom* 
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referred, notwithftandtng 6f her exceffive attachment to tne hierarchy. — 
proceed to another -number of your periodical performance. 
You begin your criticifms on Dr. Campbell's lectures in your Review 
for May, with deducing the exclufive right of baptizing from the words 
of our Lord's addrefs to the apoftles immediately before his afcenfion; and 
you compare, in my opinion* very improperly, his Majefty's cemmiffiori, 
in favour of Dr. Campbell, who appointed him Principal of Marifchar Col- 
lege, — an office which could belong only to one man, with the divine com- 
tniflton, which was given by our Saviour to the eleven apoftles; which* 
was entrufted to them all in common,f and which, for aught that appears 
to the contrary,^ was hot conferred on them merely as apoftles. Your 
com pari fon here is neither appofite nor very becoming ; and you certainly 
have not cohfijiered the words of our Lord's commuuon to the Apoilles, 
with all the attention which they deferved, when you make ufe of them 
to prove that the bifhops are the apoftles' fucceflbrs, or in that character 
are particularly alluded to in that c#mmiffion ; — for there is not a word 
either of bilhops, or of fucceflbrs to the apoftles in the *\ hole paflage.§ 
Our Lord fays only, " I am tvithyou akvays" which he is with every fincere 
Chriftian, and efpecialiy with every Chriftian aflembly, or wherever two or 
three are gathered together in his name : And Dr. Campbell very properly 
tranflates the words ivi m« wrikuxs r» aiww?, to ^the conclusion if this state. 
Now, Sir, I fufpeft that you muft either admit that this comraiflion, of 
farewell addrefs to the apoftles, regarded them as believers and not merely 
as apoftles, or clfe you muft give up the whole paffage to the people called 
Quakers; who infill that this was only a temporary commiflion to the firil 
publishers of the Gofpcl. || Let me Here, Sir, rcqueft your attention to a, 

general 



from this agitation of thefe oppofite- claims, it muft be attributed wholly 
to Dr. Cam/ibell, the editor of his leclures,' and the reverend George Skene Keith ; 
«nlcfs you be of opinion that preibyterians and independents have an un- 
queftionable right to attack High Churchmen, and that High Churchmen 
are in duty bound to make no retiftance ! 

* Is your opinion of more value than oui^s? Let the public judge. 

+ But our Saviour had then 500 difciples ; and will you fay that the 
commiftion was entrufted to them in common ? 

X We flatter ourfelves that to all, but thofe who " feeing will not fee,* 
we have made much appear to the contrary. 

§ If you have confidered a? all our argument from the commiftion given 
to the apoftles, you certainly deem the readers of our journal fools, or you 
could not have trifled with them in this manner. Let them read again 
from page 13 to the middle of page 15 of our ninth volume, and they will 
perceive that you have mifreprefented the object of our reafoning, which 
goes to prove, and, we hefitate not to fay, Jn-oves that the comnnifion whs 
given to the eleven as apostles or ministers', and not as Christians, lb ridicu- 
foufly affirmed by you and your mailer. The queftion relpe&ing the apo£ 
ties' fucceflbrs is difcufled afterwards. 

|| Ytmt suspicion is extremely ill founded; and if yon were accuftomed 

to think before you write, you would not Irave fufpected, that we miift 

*dopt either fide of an alternative, of which we trait that you reje& both 

fides yourfelf, othcrvvife we fhall be compelled to entertain doubts of voter 

J X 4 ChriA- 
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-geaenal remark upon this* paflage of Scriptar?: ~>Whik J mftfmfy kefitu 

Ma/ it was worthy the Sen of God, to die for our offences, and to rift Again 

for our juftif cation, I do not fee that it was worthy of him* take was without 

j father* ituhout mother, and without defcent or pedigree from a tribe of priejts, 

: —who ahokjked. the priefthood of Aaron,— and who hvmfelf abideih a pritft con- 

tinuaUy+ to reftriM A^ promife s to the apoftUs, and their oierical fucceffbrs, 

{fi*ppQfn% any of the ordinary, teachers of Chriftianity to beflriBfy fucb/~~4r 

that it became him^for whom are all things and by whom are ail things — when 

^ the Captain of our /amotion was made per feci through fufcrings, and was now 

to return unto his Heavenly Father ;— / fay that it became him in the loft 

pjords whvh he f pake on the <arth, to eflablifh a hierarchy in a pure and bene* 

volent religion, which was meant to embrace all nations and to fubfiftnnder all 

the various forms of political governments. I may be wron^ in fiating any 

opinions or arguments of the Fathers, in difcuffivg a polemic quefticm, or in 

pivejligating any fubjeel of refeareh. — But I think I cannot be wrong in fub- 

fofing that the Son of God, and redeemer of men in this promife to be with his 

Mfciplesy and in the infiitution of the form of baptfm, immediately before his 

' ajcenfion, had nothing lejs in view* ^than either the jus divinuin or apofioficaJ 

Juceeffion of bijhops, of f>rejby ters, or of any particular cjafs of inflrutlors, m 

any one of the various feels into which Chrijhans are unhappily divided. — He 

had in his eye, when he fad I am with you to the end of the world, not the 

apqftles and their epifcopalfuccejfors — but the difciples or converts belonging to 

- all nations ; not an order of churchmen — but an order of beings, whom he had 

fur chafed with his blood. — To reftrid this promife to bifhops, or infirutJors of a 



Chriftianity I If the commiflion, or farewell addrefs to the apoftles, re- 
garded them as believers, and not merely as apoftles, ym will furely grant 
That it was meant either to regard them *//and to regard them only; or io 
include all Christian believers whatever : you have no other alternative. — 
Now, Sir, if it regarded all the a/iostles and them only, and if by this state in 
Br. Campbell's-" very proper tranflation," he meant the Jewish state; are 
you not aware that, in his farewell addrefs, our blcfled Lord made to his 
apoftles a promife, which was fulfilled to none of them but the apoitle St. 
John, who was the only one of the eleven who lived to the conclusion of (hat 
;Jtate? If the promife regarded all believers whatever, mud we not con- 
clude, bv ftr. Campbell's " very proper tranflation," that, Chrill ceased $o 

' J>e with believers after the destruction of Jerusalem ; and that Chriftian preach- 
ers teach faHe doctrine, when, in the words of the Weftminfter Confcf- 
£on of Faith, they indraft the people committed to their care that even 
tow in the 1 9th century, u Chrift, by his own Juesence and spirit, doth, 
according to his promife, make the mimftry, oracles and ordinances of Go,d 
isffedual," &c. } Read again with attention What you have hero (kid on 
the commiffioD given to the apoftles, and the promife made to them in their 
execution of that commiflion; and we think it impoflible but you mu.3 fee 
that Dr. Campbell's t. an nation is erroneous* and that it is by him and you, 
end not by us, that the palfage is given up to the people called Quakers. 
Indeed, Tir, there feems to be no other alternative, t>ut either to renounce 
your baptifm and become Quaker, or to give up that ** very proper Iran-* 
nation, . and admit with us that the apoftles were to nave fuccelTors in tfce 
Chnrch m even unto the end of the world/ whether thofe fucceflbrs were 
to be biihope ox preibyters. 

. fc " * "" « ' feet 
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^fcfi */" CkntfKms, is tofupfofe that the Son of God at the vmmbif his afcen- 
fion xoas t a /peak as the. Patron of Churchmen, ami of a particular clafs of 
Misfe^ and not as the Friend of the human race.* 

in your Review for May, you hav4 alio a great deal of difcuffion about 
Hilary, or the pfeudo Ambroie. It is he.e incumbent on me, as the friend 
of Dr. Campbell, merely to remark, (hat Hilary'* testimony is a quite dift«t& 
mailer from his religious opinions. As his veracity is not caUed in queftion, 
he mull be allowed to be an unexceptionable witnels of a matter of fad, 
and even the more unexceptionable, if his tekimony did not iupport the 
particular opinions which he had efpoufed. f 



* We have attended to this remark according to your requeft ; and are 
»ftoni(hed to find (he modest man, who cenfures our arrogance lor presum- 
ing to controvert the opinions of Dr. Cam/ibcll, fo far forgetting himfelf, as 
to ilate rules of fitnefs for the conduct of the Son of God! !! As we can- 
not bring our: elves to approve of their conduct 

44 Who rudely take the high priori road, 

44 And reafon downward, till they doubt of God/* — 

fo we dare not follow your example \ but as you probably delight m fuch 

bold meditations, we beg leave to fuggeft to you the propriety of confider* 

jng how far it became the Captain of our falvation, in the la ft words which 

. be (pake upon earth, to prelcribe a form for the ad million of members into 
that fociety of which he is the head, and at the fame time give no perfou 
or order or perfons authority to adrainifrer the affairs of the fociety ! How 
far it became him to prelcribe a form of baptifra to be obferved in the 
fociety always, even unto the end of the world, and yet leave every mad 
at liberty to baptiie by any other form which he may cjioofe to adopt ! 
Whether it might not as well become him to eftabihh a jus divimtm or apof- 
tolical fucceffion of the miniiters of bap 1 1 in, as to leave the whole matter 
ad arhhrium vulgi, as you and Dr Campbell contend that he did! Whe- 
ther St. Paul could, with any propriety, befeeeh the Thetfalonian converts 
to "know them who laboured among them, and were over them in ike 
Lard!* if there were no perfons over them in the Lord! Whether that uni- 
ty, to which the fame apoftle fo earneftly exhorts the Corinthians, was 
not then, and is not now, impossible, if every three or four illiterate Chris- 
tians have a right by divine appointment to choofe their own minitier, and 
to prefcribe the form by which he is to adminifter the facramentsofChrift! 
And, whether, if the clergy of our two national eftablifhments had aU la- 
boured to prove that a divine comraiflion is neceflary to authorize any man 
to feed the flock of Chrift, with as much earneflnefs as Dr. Campbell and 

"you have laboured to prove the contrary, the peace of thofe churches 
could have been difturbed as it now is, by lay- preaching method ifts, Bete- 
an*, independents, and the fociety for propagating the Go/pel at home! 

f What Dr. Campbell quotes from Hilary is not testimony, though he and 
you choofe to give it that name. It is a fingle fenience, violently and.aw- 

Jairh torn from the context of his Exposition of the Fourth Cha/itet of the Jt/usilt 

' to the Ejihesians\ and, read in connexion with what precedes and follows, it, 
every man of candour will perceive that it teaches a dofirine verydirTerent 
from, that jn fupport of which it is quoted by Dr. Campbell., \ Sec our 9ih 

* vol. pp. 10* and 17. ' * 1 

. ^Vhile 
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White, in the fame review, yon pay a compliment to Dr. Oampbelfti 
learning, and admit his diftindion between xvpwr and 'vxy^Xtfaxt, you, 
don't feem to perceive where the principal difference between theie words 
con lifts. The rlrfl word implies /iu&licity in the manner — th • fecond denotes 
the agreeabkness cf the matter, or goodness of the tidings. When Philip entered 
the city of Samaria he preached Chrift, i. e. he publicly proclaimed the. Met- 
siah, t%^99v» avrwf to* Xffw; when he did the fame thing in a private con- 
ver Cation with the eunuch lvrry*ifr T ° *vtv. The Samaritans who believed 
in Philip's preaching are faid to believe r* fyhiv** tt^/iXifo^ttw not tm^wrcynrt. 
Nay, when the fame Phillip preached the gofpel in the other cities, it is 
laid tvyryytbtirow r*q wo\n; wx<rai, he gave the good tidings to all the cities; 
only perhaps not so publicly as in Samaria. You would find no contradictions 
between the preliminary differtations and the criticifms in Dr. Campbell's 
Lectures, if you examined both with attention. * 

In the fame review'you prefer a very ftrong accufation again ft Dr. Camp- 
bell as unfairly quoting Tertullian, or mifreprefenting what that Either has 
aflerted. You fay, that " if he had quoted the whole argument of Tertul- 
lian, he would have hardly ventured, even before his juvenile auditors, to 
infult the I rifh. nonjuror Dodwell, for affirming that Tertullian argues here 
Hot from a known practice, but from his own opinion of the rights of lay- 
men in fuch contingencies." You add, u that the verieft: tyro in letters, 
mu ft fee that the two detached fentences here quoted from Tertullian, as 
hiflorical teftimony, are in fact nothing but inferences of the individual au- 
thor, from a principle which he very abfurdly aflhmes to ferve a particular 
purpofe." This i» placing Dr. Campbell, whofe learning you generally 
extol, below the veriest tyro in letters. f Now, Sir, what if I mould fay 

that 



* Had yon examined them with half the attention tliat we did, you could 
hardly have trifled in this manner with your readers. Kij^tww fignifies/ 
Jnoclaim as herald; but though the proclamations of heralds are uttered in 
public, publicity cannot be their characteristic distinction ; becaufe a man with 
no authority whatever may proclaim either good or bad news, as publicly 
as he who comes for the purpofe in the name of his fovereign. Our field- 
preachers have no authority, human or divine, to execute that office which 
they lb prefumptuoufly ufurp. They cannot, therefore, with propriety, be 
ford mjgtwuy to euayyiXiov ; and yet they may have fometimes proclaimed 
Jthcir jargon in the church-yard of Keith-hall as publicly as ever you pro- 
claimed the fober truths of the gofpel in the church. Every man preaching 
Jhe gofpel with authority may be faid either x^vc<ruy to *vxyy&+Qf 9 or ?**yys>/*- 
9 a» ; but no man who communicates fuch glad tidings without authrity can 
with truth be faid xu^wrw, though he is certainly wry-X^op.vof. Such is 
the distinction between x^vc** and Et/syysA^pat, fo clearly pointed out, 
and fo completely eitablifhed, by Dr. Campbell, in his fifth preliminary 
differtation ; and we cannot enough wonder at the feeblcnefs of your at- 
tempt to perfuade your readers that he points out a different distinction. 
Perhaps you are of opinion that he underftood not the words, but are 
a named to fay fo of a man whom you had prcvioufiy reprefented as in- 
fallible! 

t No, Sir, this is not placing Dr. Campbell's learning leva, but placing hit 

krutUnc* high* He knew perfecli y Sveli that, had he queted the whole of 

1 ' J • H Tertullian'i 
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Aat this Tafh afTertion dooa not become a veteran literary Reviewer} Yoa 
call Tortullian. "a paradoxical father;"* and you may alio, when in the 
humour of giving hat Hi epithets, call the two obnoxious patiages either /*- 
redoxes ot falsehoods, if you •leale ; but they are not given in the form of in- 
ferences, but in that of i Liu ft ration* f or declarations. The inference in 
this argument of Tertullian's begins, and naturally fhould begin, with an 
igitur, not with an adeo or an ubi. The fad or the declaration of the fact 
may eafily be diftinguilhed from the inference that is wifhed to be drawn.— 
*' Adeo ubi ccdefiaftici ordinis non eft conceftus, et offers, et tinguis, et 
facerdos et tibi folus — Sed ubi tres eccefia eft, licet laici." The words, 
mdeo ubi, followed by the indicative mood, are merely declaratory or illu ft ra- 
ti ve. It would have been other wife, if the expreflion had been adeo -ut % and 
followed by a verb in the fubjunctive mood. Tertullian's inference is very 
clearly exprefled by himfelf— " Igitur fi habes jus facerdotis, habeus oportel 
etiam difciplinam facerdotis/'J This little word, igitur, in Englifh there- 
fwe, is wonderfully convenient for informing tyros in reafontng, where anr 
inference begins; and it ought not to have been overlooked by a (age Re-* 
viewer : § nor fhould Dr. Campbell be here placed below the " veriest tyr* 
in letter/* for paying refpect to the illu ft ration of Tertullian's adeo, or to the* 
declaration of his ubi, though he might not, when he fpeaks of that father'* 
argument, coniider his igitur as conclufive, or his inference fairly drawn. > 
I judge it unneceflary to defend Dr. Campbell, as the fupporter of a cen- 
gregational fcheme of ecclefiaftical polity, as, in your Review for May, you 
fo often would reprefent him to be, becaufe, in fact, he does not fupport* 
anv luch fcheme ;|| he only relates faithfully the different changes in the 
polity of the church at different periods ; and fhews that in the primitive 
church the order of bifhops and prefby ters was the fame ; the word ***♦***- 



•Jcrtullian's argument, the verieft tyro in letters muft have feen the words, 
which he has quoted, are not historical testimony, and, therefore, like a pru* 
dent man he tore them violently from the context ! To fuch conduct the 
public will give the name to which it is entitled* 

* Was he not a paradoxical lather of the church ? or do you know any. 
thing more of him than what you have learned from Dr. Campbell and us ? 
$ut we beg your pardon : you have read the writings of all the Fathers ! i ! 

f Illuftrations of an argument againft the lawfulnefs of fecond marriages. 

X But Tertullian's reafoning begins before this: it begins with the 
words " inde igitur apud nos plcnius atque inftru&ius praelcribitur/' &c. 
(See our 9th vol. p. 19.) All your oftentation of criticifm on the words 
adeo, ubi, and igitur, is therefore nothing to the purpofe ; k is a mere pue* 
rile difplay of learning out of place. 

% Nor by the fage minifter of Keith-hall, who fhould have taken the them 
put of his own eye, before he had pretended to cfpy a mote in his brother's 
eye. Igitur may, indeed, be a convenient word for informing tyros in rea* 
swung where an inference begins ; but we have here complete evidence that 
it does not always communicate this information to men who are " too 
witty" to be even tyros in reafoning. 

II A°)"°.tt really fuppo.fe that any man, who can read, > will believe this 
aflertion of yours, in oppoiition to the evidence of his own eye-fight ? If 
you do, modelty muft be at kaft as predominant a feature of 'your charac- 
ter as wit!- . 

troip 
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mos, a bishop, or overseer, being properly Ihe name of office, Mid the wfcrd 
*fc«7#trrf$tK a prelbyter, or eider, being a title of reftieft, borrowed from? 
the jewifh cuftom; which was indeed analogous to feveral other nations. 
JBut though Dr. Campbell makes thefe juft criticifras, he does not fuppoit 
mny form of church government as of dvmne sntthorrty; and he commends the 
liberality of both the churches eftablifhed in this if land, in not excluding any 
other forms of ecclefiaflica! polity befides their own. " However different, 
(fajs he,) thefe churches are in the plans of government which they have 
adopted, and how much foever each of them is attached to its own, they 
equally avoid limiting the Christian ministry to one particular model/* Now, 
Sir, you have quoted what Dr. Campbell has extracted from the articles of 
the Church of England, and from the Scotch Confeflion of Faith in 1567, * 
which was always confidered as the creed of the Scotch Epifcopalians ; 
and you have added a number of other quotations of your own, from thefe 
or other authorities; as if Dr. Campbell had been guilty of milreprefenting 
the matter, t But except you prove that either of thefe churches limits the 
Chriftian miniftry to its own particular model, you prove troth ing agai oil 
Dr. Campbell ; and if you attempt to prove this to be the doctrine of either 
church, you libel that church which you profefs to honour, and (hew that 
you want liberality of mind, when you would claim % jus divinem iri favour 
of any particular form of ecclefiaftical polity. J 

In 



* So it is in the manufcript ; but our quotation is of what Dr. Campbell 
has extracted from the Westminster Confession of Faith, which was approved 
by the General Aflembly of the Prelbyterian Church of Scotland in 1647, 
and ratified by aft of parliament in 1690, as the public and avowed con* 
fcffion of the fame church as then and now eftabliQied by law ! 
!• f -And has he not mifreprefented the matter by quoting his authorities 
partially ? Pray, Sir, what kind of people do you take the readers of our 
Journal to be, that you thus call upon them fo frequently to give no credit 
to the evidence of their own fenfes ? 

% What thofe characters teach with refpe6lto the Christian mini dry th« 
reader will find in pp.20 and 21, of our ninth volume; and he will judge 
whether they libel them (elves, or have both been libelled by Dr. Campbell 
and you. That they have not been libelled by us is incontrovertible ; be* 
caufe we have i rated their do&rine in their own words. We beg leave, 
however, for their fakes as well as for our own, to make a few ob ervatioos 
on that magic phrafe liberality if min d, which is fo frequently ufed, and, on 
this fubject as well as fome others, fo little Underilood. It is with ill it*- 
rality as Bifhop Home obferved it to be with svjterstitiop, ef which the 
Church-of-England man accufes the Papift ; the Prelbyterian, the Church* 
man ; the Independent, the Prefbyterian ;• the Deift, the Independent ; and 
modern Philosophers, them all. A phrafe of fo vague a meaning fhouJd not 
be employed to ftigmatize any man or order of men, unlets he, by whosa it 
is employed, fay exprefsly how far liberality extends. That you may ap> 
ply your favourite phrafe with precifion to the writer of thefe notes, he will 
flate clearly his 1 own belief with refpeft to the various points immediately 
connected with the fubjeft under dilcufllon. 

He believes then, that " baptifm and the Lord's Supper are generally 

Jieceflary to falvation." If this be illiberal, he is a man of illiberal tmmd* 

* As 
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in ycmr ItevieW for Jane, you affert, that * f it is Irupoffible to read On 
Campbell** Lecture*; however ctirsortjy, without perceiving that the tendency 

of 



As washing with water in the name of the Holy Trinity, and eating bread 
and drinking wine in remembrance that Chrift died for us, are not aciiont 
morally good, or fuch as we would be led to perform by the infliu&ive im- 

§ulfes of nature, or the' deductions of mere reafon, he believes that they 
erive all their importance in the fcheme.of fcdvation from the politive in- 
flitution of the Son of God. If this be illiberal, he muft again plead guilty 
to the charge of illiberality of mind. If Baptifm and the Lord's Supper be 
rites not of moral efficacy, he thinks it very abfurd, and even prefuraptuous* 
in any man to decide a priori from his own feelings, or bis own reafon, 
upon the moral fitness of reftri&ing their celebration to a particular order of 
men ; and believes it to be his own duty to enquire whether their celebra- 
tion be txaflly fo reftricled or not, leaving the moral fitnefs of the refine* 
tion or non-reftri&ion to its unerring author. Here, he is aware that, by 
you he mult be charged with illiberal ity of mind, becaufe he dares to con* 
rider as abfurd and prefumptuous, what you have done in this very letter* 
He feels fome comfort, however, in knowing that he has the churches of 
England and Scotland on his fide ; and though Mr. Skene Keith be indeed 
a. great man, he trufts that in thefe two churches there are 500 -as great** 
he. Upon the moft impartial inquiry that he has' been able to make, he 
thinks he has found that the celebration of the two Sacraments was rcftricTed 
by their Divine Author to a particular order of men, and that whoever is 
authorized te adminifter them at prefent, mud have derived his authority 
either from the Holy Ghoft, by immediate intpiration, or from the Apoftles 
*f Chrift, by fome vilible mode of fucceffion, which is independent alike 
on the civil magi ft rate and the choice of the people. He even thinks with 
Mr. Daubeny, that the principle maintained by you and Dr. Campbell, 
* faperfedes all inftitutions and facraments whatever/' for, to him, it ap- 
pears a contradiction in terms to fay that a rite can be a pofltlve inftifutioh 
of Chrift, if it be not celebrated by Chrift's authority; and, therefore, if a 
fits divimtm cannot now be claimed in favour of any ecclefiaftics, there can- 
not be any Cnriftian Sacraments ufed. Underthe heavy charge of illiberality 
of mind, which, on this account, you have preferred again ft him, he will en- 
detfrour to confble himfelf with the reflexion, that liberality is not of mor* 
Wine than truth; and that if one of thefe muft be facrificed to the other, it 
become* the former to give place to the latter. He thinks, however, that 
Jkrth may ne retained, and flatters himfelf that he actually retains them. 
Thoufands of peribns receive the facraments daily from men whom he be>- 
fceVW'tonave/^/oMfor/Vy to adminifter them ; but if they be (as he has no 
doubt of their being) adminiftered and received in faith, they will certainly 
be available in the tight of him, who prefers good intention to every thing 
elfe. ' From the maxim that " what is not of faith is fin,* it feems to follow, 
that in matters merely pofitive, "what is of faith is innocent." Such Prek 
, byterians and Independents therefore, as* really believe, after due and im- 
partial inquiry, that their minifters are authorized by Chrift to difpenfe his 
facraments, are, in the opinion of this writer, as fafe with Prefbyterian or 
Independent Baptifm, as they would be had they been baptized by the 
Afchbifittp of Canterbury^ but the faith, which gives this fecurky, mull 
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of the hVft volume is to leflen the public veneration for both oar National 
Eftabiilhments, and to reprefent the Independent fcheme, as that which 
was inftituted by Chrift and his Apoftles. 1 * The fad here is, that yea 
could not have formed this, opinion if you had not read his book, not only 
very curforily, but very carelefsly. * 

In the fame Review you pafs very flightly over " Mr. Dodwelft acknow- 
ledgment/* as you exprefs rt, u that there is no clear account given in the 
Holy Scriptures of any particular form of government to be for ever m vio- 
late through the universal church ;" and after long reafonings on the hierar* 
chy of the Jews, and on the continuation of a hierarchy of three orders 
among Chriilians, yoa give a long quotation from Mr. DodwelT, whole 
opinions you cannot always defend, in order to prove that Dr. Campbell 
had fupprefled, or wilfully palled over, Mr. Pod well's reafonings, becaufe 
unanswerable, or as you term them, impregnable to argument. You, by a 
fmall anachronifm, alio aflert, that Mr. Dodwell himfelf had anfwered 
Dr. Campbell's queflions, which you know he could not do, as he was dead 
near a hundred years before they were put. f For the benefit of your Eng- 
lifh readers, I (hall give a translation of Mr. Dod well's conceflions, and an 
abftract both of Dr. Campbell's reafbning and of his queflions, and alfo of 
Mr. Dodweli's arguments which you conlideras unanfwerable. 

Mr. Dodwell acknowledges, that "all the reafoning is quite precarious, 
from which it is concluded that the whole model of ecclesiastical discipline may be 
extracted from the fcriptures of the New Teftament ; that there is nopassage 
of any facred writer, which openly profefles this defign; that there is m one 
which fo treats of ecclefiaiiical government, as if the writer, or the writers 
author, the Holy Spirit, had intended to describe any one form of polity, as being 
to remain every where and for ever inviolate ; that the facred penmen have 
no where declared with sufficient clearness, how great a change mufl have taken 
place in church government, when the churches fhould nrfl withdraw from 
the communion of the fynagogues ; that they no where clearly enough diew how 
much was allowed to the personal gifts of the Holy Spirit ; and how much 



be the refult of real research in thofe who are capable of it, and not the ofF- 
fpring of indifference and modem liberality! The form of ecclefiaiiical polity, 
upon which you fuppofe high churchmen to lay the principal ftrefs, is far 
from being the moll important topic in difpute between you and them. 
Had the bifhops, who, at the reformation, renounced the errors of popery, 
raifed to the epifcopal order every parilh priefl, they would indeed have 
done wrong in deviating fo far from the apoftolical constitution of the 
church of Chrift; but they would have introduced into the national church 
a parity of minifters certainly authorized to difpenfe the word and facra- 
ments, and to perpetuate a fucceflion of minifters with the fame authority; 
and it might, perhaps, admit of debate, whether from a church fo con- 
ftituted, the want of a hierarchy would be a fufficient caufe for feparation. 
A church, however, fuch as you contend for, with no Jus dhinum, may, 
indeed, be a philofophical fociety, but cannot be a church of Chrifi, what- 
ever be the form of her polity. 

* How often mufl this be repeated? 

* f Is this wit or nonfenfe ? Though Mr. Dodwell was dead before Dr. 
Campbell wrote, he was not dead before his matter*, Baxter and Clarkfon, 
wrote ! ! 

alfo 
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alfo to plates andefiees*, that they m where with sufficient accuracy diftingttifti 
the extraordinary otiicers who were not to outlive that age, from the ordinary > 
who were not to ceafe till the fecond coming of Chritt, nay, that ail the 
thlngt gena ally known they also snp/tost known, and never for the fake of porte- 
nt y explain, minding only the state wherein things were at the time; and that they m 
where ^j-ofessedly declare what hind, or how extensive the offices were ; which how- 
ever was furely neceuary, if they had prescribed a form to endure for ever." 
— Such are Mr. Dodwell'* conceffibns, though you pais over them very 
flightly,* 

From thefe acknowledgments, or conceffions, made by Mr. Dodwell, 
Dr. Campbell infers that " nothing was farther from the view of the infpired 
writers, than to prefcribe any rule to us on the fubject/' or to fay " what 
might lead us to imagine that a particular form was neceflary, or more ac- 
ceptable to God than another ; + but that it was intended by the Holy Spirit 
thus to teach us to diltinguilh between what is eflcntial in religion, and 
what is comparatively circum ftantial; and that, as Hoornbeck fays, the 
apoftles were more folicitous about the virtues than the degrees of the mi- 
nt fters of religion."— Such are Dr. Campbell's reafonings, or inferences, 
from Mr. Dod well's conceffions. 

Next, as to the queftion or queftions propofed by Dr. Campbell. Mr. 
Dodwell was an advocate for the hierarchy, though lie con felled it was not 
clearly revealed in the New Tetiaraent. But he had a particular fyfiera. 
of ecciefiallical polity, which derived the epifcopal jurifdidion and primacy^ 
from the Apoftle James; not the Apoftle Peter. With refpeft to this 
Jcheme, after the author's acknowledging that it is no principle of revela- 
tion,- confequently not instituted by Chrilt or his Apottles, or even in their 
time, X Dr. Campbell afks very pertinently « c Whence have we either the iwti- 
tntion or the doctrine of its necessity?* And he declares, that " he knows of 
110 anfwer that could be given by Mr. Dodwell, excepting this, that he 
had made the difcovery from frequent ftady, profound refearches into an- 
tiquity, and critical invert igation concerning doubtful idioms/' 

The large quotntion which you have given from Mr. Dodwell, is no an- 
fwer to Dr. Campbell's queftions refpecting the inltitution of epifcopacy, or 
the doctrine of its neccifity ; but is introduced with Mp. Dodwelt's artert- 
ing " that the molt diftinci account which the fcriptures could have given, 
would have afforded us no more certainty of the form of church polity, than 



* And you quote them partially and unfairly ! Had you proceeded with 
your tranilation, you would have (hewn our Engltfh readers that, in the 
opinion of Mr. Dodwell, the form of church government war revealed to the 
apoftles ; but revealed gradually, as the Jewish and gentile Clrristians could 
bear it; and the reafon why it is not more fully detailed in the New Tefta- 
ment is that all the books of our canon were written before it was expe- 
dient to inform the Chriftians at large, efpecially the.jewtfh part of them, 
that the churches of the Gentiles were to have no dependence on the 
church of Jerufalem. Then follows our extract, which we Hill fay, is im- 
pregnable to argument. See Anti-Jacobin, vol. ix. p. 103. 

f And from Mr. Dod well's concellions, as really made, the inference is 
unfairly drawn. 

t The author, though he expreiies himfelf very unguardedly, makes no 
fuch acknowledgment. Sec far*?*, ad Exteros,, pp. 555 and 59* 

wc 
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we have of the books which related this; but that* without any fueh ac* 
count, we have at lead equal certainty of the government left by the Apes* 
ties in the whole church." — (Were this ailertion proved, it would be no an* 
fwer to Dr. Campbell's queftions. * It would only weaken tcripture evi- 
dence, and exalt human learning as at leaft equal to this*) The train of 
argument by which Mr. Dod well attempts to prove this bold aflertien is in 
fubftance the following. 

" The authenticity of the books written bythe A po files depends on the 
teitimony of the age that fucceeded them. The canon was probably not 
collected at fir ft ; and the fidelity of its collection muft depend on the tefti- 
mony of this fecond age. But in this period the form of chu.ch govern- 
ment was more clearly afcertained, than what thofe (acred books were that 
were written by the Apoftles. And thefe books, at that time, (when cot* 
lecled and received) would give no more teitimony than when they were 
written at firft ; while many churches, that were founded by the A pottles, 
were evidences of the form of government, which had always been mote 
generally known, than even the facred books themfelves." 

This is the iubftanc e of Mr. Dod well's argument, as far as I underftand 
his reafoning. Permit me now to ftate, for what purpofes this chain of 
.argument is good, and for what it is not good,, but either foreign or unoon- 
dujdve. 

If Bellarmine, and other doctors of the Romifti church, who deny the 
Jklautude as well as the fietsjticuity of fcripture, had been difputing about the 
frith due to tradition, or the deference due to the authority of an infallible 
church, this reasoning of Mr. DodwelTs, on the comflaJative certainty of the 
authenticity of the holy fcriptures, and of the form of church government 
cflablifhed by our Lord ana his Apoftles, might by many of the Romifh 
perfuafiQn have been thought impregnable to argument. But while all 
Chriftians are agreed about the anthenticity of the holy fcriptures, all Pro- 
teilantsalfo maintain that the fundamental articles of religion, or thofe doc- 
trines of which the knowledge is ellential to^ falvation, are both fully and 
pearly revealed in fcripture ; and Mr. Dodwell, in his great zeal for epif- 
topaey, has here unwarily joined the adherents of Bellarraine ; and not 
inly deferted, butoppofed, the principles which all Protectants agreed in 
efpoufing at the a;ra of the reformation, His chain of argument not only 
contains no anfwer to Dr. Campbell's que ft ions refpecting the inftitution of 
epifcopacy, or the do&rine of its neceflity; but the producing it for this 
purpofe is contrary to froteftant principles. + The only reply that Mr. 

DodwehV 



* Indeed \ Why then did not the Doclor quote the whole of Mr. Dod- 
well's reafoning ? It is not very long, and it is certainly worth the reading 
©r hearing by ftudents of theology. 

f This ridiculous oppofition of Bellarmine and the Romifti Church to 
the principles of all Protestants, may have fome efTed on the mind of a 
Scotch Fanatic, who thinks every thing in the Church of Rome wrong, 
and every thing called proteftarfl right; but 'a more impertinent piece of 
fophiftry (if it even delerve the name of sophistry) we have never met with. 
Pray, Sir, how do you know, or how have the two Protestants, Dr. Lard* 
ner and Dr. Paley, proved, that the books of the New Teftameni were 
written by Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, James and Peter ? Have 

they 
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Doflwell; as a learned froteftant divine, could make to Dr. Campbell'} 
queftions is that which has been made by the Dr. him (elf) namely, " that 
fne ftudy of antiquity *" the great fburce of Mr. DodwelPs information, " is 
fib' doubt ftibfervient to the caufe of religious Verity ; chiefly indeed for 
flluftrating its evidences, or repelling objections, but never for teaching its 
fhndimerital principles or eJTential duties/' I hope this mucjh will fktistV 
any impartial reader that Dr. Campbell's queftions have not been anfwered 
by Mr. DoHwe!!; and that the long quotation which you introduce is un- 
connected with thefe queftions, which Dr. Campbell has both put and an- 
ftveYed, as a found Proteftant divine. 

Let me, now, Mr. Editor, expoftulate with you For apoftrophifing Dr. 
Campbell becaute he has addrefed Mr. Dodwefl, for foisting into God's cove* 
futnt words of hs 01m devising, in a very bold apoftrophe which you have 
weakly imitated. lifMr. Dodwell was guilty of tnis arrogance In alluding 
to the cafe of Naaman, his conduct cannot be defended. And i£ in ex> 
ptetintng, or attempting to explain, our Lord's laft addrefs'to his tlifclples, 
you foil in an order otdiocefan bifhops, as fucceflfors tjo the apofcks-, and 
ihus put a meaning on our Lord's promife, which the words of that pro- 
mrfe do not naturally bear, an apoftrophe was (00 bold a figure of fpeech 
to nfe in exprefling your explanation or a paflage of fcripture j efpecially a - 
paflage which you do not appear to have examined critically. * .An apo- 
ftrophe is a figure of fpeech which Dr. Camplell might ufe witn propriety ; f 

but 



ihey, or you, or can you have, any other, kind of evidence of this fact than, 
fiie Church of Rome has? and is not thaf evidence the univerfal and con* 
iiS^ed teftlmony of the~Chriftiau Writers from the age of the Apqftles 
downwards? Is, not the government eftabliflied in the church by the Apo/* 
files a fact pf equal notoriety at lead wjth t the.y^/ that St. Matthew and 
St. Luke were the authors of the Gofpels attributed to them? Is not the, 
one fact capable of proof by testimony^ as well as the other? And is it not 
true, as Mr. Dodwejl fays, that the original witness of the government of 
ihp church must have been much more numerous than (lie original witnelles 
of the gofpels Saying been written by the four Evangelifts, who/e names, 
fliey'bear? But becaufe ihe Church of Rome emplqys,the authority of the 
fathers to decide queftions in criticism and speculative theology, therefore we 
mud hot employ their testimony to prove matters of fact; though without 
that teftimony* it is impoffible, as Dr. Campbell himfelf has taught you, 
to know that the books of tlje New Teftament were wr^Uea by tb& men* 
to whom they are attributed 1 Indeed, indeed, Sir, U> be coniiftent, yon 
mutt renounce your baptifm, and become Quaker, tha^ the, light within 
may fuperfede the necefiity of the dead letter of fcriptu/vs ! !. , 

* Have you examined it critically ? or, do you know what critical ex- 
amination is ? 

f What Dr. Campbell .may do with propriety cannot be doBeaj/MwA 
fane* by epifcopalians, who are nothing better than wild beads, to be, 
hunted down by prefbyterians and independents ! ! Lifteu to the words of 
a fober and learned writer on this iuhject, whofe works it may -be wortbj 
ybtff while to ftudy.— «' There is ftill (fays Mr. Daubeny) qne obfervjation. 
on th& Doctor's work' which' I feel much dilinclined to mfcke, It.refpectfc, 
tjie,fupercilious contempt with which the Doctor/ generally fpeaking, ap- 
"jro.xi.ix. vol. xii. Y ^ fear* 
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but the courtiers of Penelope could not wield the bow of Ulyfles, nor caa 
every reviewer fuccefsfully attempt fo bold a figure as an apoftrophe. 
: In vindicating the character of Dr. Campbell, I am not called upon to 
enter into the difpute about the apofdes being bifhops, or having fucceflors 
in their apollolic character, nor with refpecl to the Apoftle James being 
Vtlhop of jerufalem,' which is by no means fo uncontro verted as you fur> 
pofe: (let me only refer you to Dr. Lardncr, to MeflVs. Bauiobre and UEn- 
fant; and etpecially .to Dr. Barrow, who, in his Treatife on the Pope's t 
Supremacy, makes 'it fufficiently clear, that the apoftle was not the fame 
man with James the bifhop of that city ;J though 1 avoid fuch unimportant 
dffputes. * Nor flia.il I contend with you about a matter which is gene- 
rally acknowledged : viz. the extraordinary office of Timothy and Titus ; 
Where both Biihnp Stillingfleet and Drl Whitby will give you fome ufeful 
information. But it may be proper to remind you, that Dr\ Campbell fays 
(p. 151, of his firft volume) " that it is certain that neither Timothy nor " 
Titus, during the firft three centuries, is ftyled bithop, by any writer ; but 



pears to treat thofe who entertain opinions different from his own. This 
is conduct which muft difgrace the belt of caufes, and can add ftrength UK 
none. Harm and illiberal epithets applied to opponents, if they were in 
character, considered as proceeding from a professor ex cathedra* certainly do 
not become the fcholar, much lefs the divine. And how high foever Dr. 
Campbell may be thought to itand in either or both thefe characters, yet 
•for-him~to haw fpoken with proper refpeet of men of Aich profound ern- 
dition and difiirguhhed excellence, as Dodnvell and Hides, however mif- 
taken fncy- might be, would certainly not have diminifhed in the lead his 
Own reputation in the world," cfpccially as he fpake with great reflect of 
the infidel philosopher Hume ! ! See Eight excellent Discourses on the Con- 
nexion between the Old and AVa? Testament % fee. by Charles Da ubeny, L.L.B. 
* We know as well as \ou do, that the St. James, who prefided in J lie 
council of Jerufalem, to whom St. Paul and his company from Cefarea 
went irr, and found with him all the elders, or pretbytcrs, and who wrote 
the catholic epiille to the twelve tribes fcattered abroad, has been fuppofed 
a different man from the Apoftle James, ftyled the Less. This fuppofilion 
is fo much in our favour that, could its truth be maintained, it would put an 
end to the controverfy for ever ; fine* no man, unlefs, perhaps, fuch zea- 
lots as you, Would dare to deny the apoltdlical infiitution ofdiocelah epif- 
copacy, were it certain that the president of the council of apoftles and 
elders was not' an apdille, properly Jo called, but ah ccclefiaftic ra i fed to 
apoftolic rank, and appointed to piefide,Over the church of JerufaJem., 
But the fuppofitioh'refts chiefly oh the Clementine Recognitions, a work of no 
▼alue in doubtful cafes, being compofed, according to Cotelerius, in the 
fecond century ; a viro do6t.o quidem, led philofopho mngis et philologo, 
, quam theologo, in excogitandis au tent conned end ifque fictis narrationibus 
plane rudi. We had read what has been written on the apoftlediip of 
St. James by Lardner, Bea.ifobre, Barrow, Dr. Scott, and Dr. Cave, with 
at leaf! as much attention as you feem to have done ; and we adopted the 
opinion of Cave, becaufe, though leaft favourable to our caule, tt Jeemsl 
to be proved by complete evidence ; and our caule flands not in need of 
the aid of fiction. • Every high churchman, however, will be much pleafed 
if you can, on this point, cltablith your own opinion ! 

that 
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that a few page* after, by a blunder of the printer, or a mi (lake of the • 
figures in the manufcript, it is laid (hey were not made bilhops till about - 
five hundred (kiftead of three hundred) years after their death." It would 
haVe [hewn more candour and critical acumen, that you had pointed out 
this typographical error, * than to have made fo much noiie about fo fmall 
a matter, efpecially as your criticifms abound in fuch errors, which I would r 
not place to your account. 

It is now incumbent upon me to ftate a much greater error than this, 
into which you have fallen in your Review for June: when you aflert that 
" Dr. Campbell, in oppofition to the mod complete evidence that has ever 
been ftated for the authenticity of any ancient writings, (the facred fcriptures, 
perhaps, excepted,) is forced to fuppofe the epiftles of St. Ignatius to be 
interpolated." Do you not know that the forgery of thefe epiftles is not * ■ 
fuppbfitjon of Dr. Campbell's; but that nearly dme half of the epiftles afcri* , 
bed to Ignatius, has been rejected by Archbilhop Wake, as forged, or fic- 
titious; and -that when fhe archbiiiiop publilhed what he believed to be - 
genuine, he acknowledged that liberties had been taken with (bine of them 
alfo ? Or were you really ignorant that any fcruples had been entertained * 
with refpecVto the authenticity of thefe epiftles? And, will you fay either • 
dire&ly, or by implication, that the arguments in favour of this much con- 
troverted fubjed, . are perhaps as convincing as thofe in favour ofihejur- 
thenticity of the holy fcriptures ? We may differ in other matters, where * 
there is room for difference of opinion between men of probity and learn- 
ing ; but 1 hope you have piety enough to induce you to re trad this error : f 

for 



* We certainly fhould have thought this a typographical error in the 
writings of almoft any other man than Qr. Campbell; but the impetuofity . 
of his zeal has led him into fo many ram affertions, and even contradict ions • 
ofhimfelf, befides this, that we really law no rcal'on for confidering it as 
an error of the prefs. Your authority, however, is fufficient to convince 
us that it is (6; and we are forry that we have done the fmalleft injuftice 
to Dr. Campbell, efpecially as the one ailertion here made by him js juft as 
falfe as the other. 

It has been fufheiently proved by Dr. Cave and others, that the work 
entitled The Apostolical Constitutions ; was written about the end of the fecond 
or the very beginning of the third century: from its being quoted in one 
of the canons called apostolical, it cannot indeed be, fuppof ed to have been 
at a later period. Now, in the 46th chapter of the 7 th book of that woik 
— -n?{i h tin ity' i(4+» (fcii. AvodloXw) xufrromMxv tr&xovvv tv t*» fan t»? «f*i- 
Itfft it is exprefsly laid t*?j A E^ic-od T%p.Aios p,n ivro Uxv\ou — xx* tk Kfiftos 
TA*. Thus,, then, within a hundred and fifty years of the death of Timothy 
and Titus, were thefe two men ftyled bilhops, the one of Ephefus, and 
the other of Crete; and that they had epilcopal powers is apparent from 
the New Teftament. 

t We not only know all that you have here ftated refpecling the epiftles 
of Ignatius, but fomething, of which we muft fuppofe you ignorant, or 
believe that you have bidden farcwel to modefty. Many things are attri- 
buted to Ignatius which he did not write, and many things are like wife 
attributed to St. Peter which he did not write ; but yet the martyr, as well . 
as the apoftie, certainly wrote fomething. This we think you will grant; 

Y 2 and 
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tor if pu perfift in it, your polemic zeal will eonfeme your religions prin- 
ciples; 

Without fpending time in difputing about the import of live Greek phmfc 
1*1 to *pto, where Br. Campbell does not copy Lord King, a* you fup^ 
pofe,* I would refer you to Bifhop Stiliingfleet, whole Irentcum will give 
you much ufeful information on this and other queftions ; and even to Dr. 
Hammond, who could inform you, that when a hufband and wife, after fepa- 
ratfng for a feafon, again aftbejato together, the phrafe hh w «en> dees pot 
imply a great diftance of place.* It is unneceilary here to be more parti-* 
cular. t 

I would now call your attention to what you term " the vindication of 
the venerable remains of the epifcopal church of Scotland from a charge 
not lefs abfurd than illiberal, viz. that Dr. Campbell aflerts that Scotch, 
epifcopacy failed foon after the revolution in 1688." While. I induftrioufiy 
avoid all controverfy about church government, I feel it to be particularly 
my duty to fpeak in terms of refpect of the epifcopal church of Scotland, 
becaufe that church was once eftabli flied and is now on. the deoline; while 
that to which Dr. Campbell belonged, and to which I ftili belong, is now; 
the e/lablimed church in this part of the united kingdom. 

Dr. Campbell does not assert that Scotch Epifcopacy foiled foon after the 
revolution in 1688 : — What he does aftert fhatl be given ia his own words. 
*' One will perhaps be furprized to hear that our Scotch epifcopal party* 
who have long affe&ed to value themfelves on the regular ferarumiifien of 
their orders, have none but what they derive from bimopa merely eominat 



and yet, had you read Bifhop Pearfoh's ^Indicia Epistolarum S. Ignadi, you 
would have found more complete evidence of the authenticity of theepiftles 
attributed to him, published by Vossius f and translated by Arckkishopt Wake* 
than you can bring, or Dr. Campbell could have broagbt, for St. Peter's 
being the author of the fecond epiftle attributed to him, or for St. John the 
apoftle's being the author of the Apocaiypfe. This, Sir, we affirm 
with confidence, and without the final left dread of our piety or retigioua 
principles being called in queftion by any man who is. not a ftranger to the 
merits of the queftion at iflue. That some freedoms have been taken even 
with the genuine epi files of Ignatius is true ; but where ia the writing fb 
ancient, with which some freedoms have not, been taken* The freedom* 
taken in the prefent cafe are few, i n 1 of no importance, and the* manner 
in wnich they are noticeo* by Dr, Campbell, is no proof of his candour; for* 
he knew well, though you may not know, that if the e pi flies be mtfargeriu. 
from beriming to end* the teftimony which tbey offer in behalf of eprieopacy- 
is, irrefragable. 

• " It will be more for the credit of the Profeflbr's eharader to fkppofia 
him implicitly adopting the obfervation heretofore made by the Enq/drcr into 
the. Constitution, of the primitive Church (Lord King), on* this pa/lage, than tn 
iuppofe the Profeflbr arguing from an appeal to the writings themielves^ 
Jbecaufe foch appeal, to a perfon of Dr. Campbell's judgment, muft ha^s 
determined the paflage to be totally inapplicable to the point it is brought 
to prove.** Introduction to Daubeny's £W// Discourses. 

f It is fo; for one fen te nee of folly is enough. We neves laid that 
i«i *» avlo implies great distance of place ; we only proved that it bas-ofto* 
no, reference to. place at all* ' 
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fdo mi mmtitn tfis toith a view to derogate from their powers, but oniji as an or- 
gumentrnm ad kommctk, to shew how muck their principles militate against them" 
stives.' It does not tint my notion of Chrifhanity to retaliate on any feet; 
or to forbid any tq caft out devils, becaufe they follow riot us."— Now, 
Sir, nothing can be more clear, from thefe words of Dr. CampbeH, than 
that he does not attack the Scotch cpifcopalians upon Chriiiian principles, 
or grave and weighty arguments propofed by himfelf with a view to dero- 
gate from their powers. He merely fliews, by what logicians term an 
afguraenturo ad hominem, tbattheir principles militate againft themfelves.* 
And what is urged on this point, is in fad derived from the atf'ertibns of 
one of their own church, who terms thofe bilhops, who had no particular 
.fees affigned them, Utopian his/tofts, and infifts that the epifcopacy of Scot- 
land failed foon after the revolution/)" This controverly was hotly agitated 

among 



• Hiit nothing can be more clear, Sir, than that this is not all thaf Dr. 
Campbell afferts on the (Ubjecl, and that you either do not underftand hitft, 
of, on this occaiion, arc* a (named to attempt his defence. See our 9fh 
vol. from page 241 to p. 247.. 

t Dr. Campbell and you have a Angular knack at quoting the wotds 
smd at the fame time perverting the sense of your art tagon ills; but "mark, 
in this cafe, how plain a tale (hall put you down." Being favoured by the 
learned and right reverend author of The Rebuffer rebuffed, with a copy of 
that matter ly pamphlet, we have it in our power to lay before' dtrr readers 
the paflage, from which you say that your friend derived his reafoning 
again ft the Scotch epifcopal church. 

" Tfte Church of Scotland after the revolution was in the fame ftate 
asr the primitive church for more than three hundred years ; and continued 
in that ftate till the death of Dr. Role, Bifhop of Edinburgh, the laft fur- 
vivor of the anterevolution bilhops, when indeed the church of Scot- 
land became entirely vacant. For though there were bifhops in Scotland 
at that period, there were none who had jurisdiction ova any part of the 
church of Scotland ; becaufe they were neither appointed to particular dioceses 
by the former local his/tops, nor were they chosen by the clergy and people : 
and 1 know no other method but one of thefe two, ever praclife'd in the 
church of God, whereby bifliOps could acquire a right to spiritual jurisdic- 
tion. As for the power those Utopian bishops claimed of governing the church of 
Scotland Hie a single diocese, in a collegiate manner, there was no precedent 
for that practice from the age of the apoftles ; and therefore it could not 
then, and ought not at any time to be fubinitled to; becaufe it was making 
fuch an alteration in the infliluted government of the church, as all the 
bifhops in the world have not a power to make in thefe days, without a 
particular revelation. Though therefore the bi(hops> at the death of Df. 
Kofe, had power to govern* to teach, to confirm, and to ordain $ yet, not being 
appointed to particular dioceses, by the local bilhops, they could exercise* no 
part of their powers, without the content of the tubjecls, who were to be 
governed and taught: and though the clergy and people of Scotland were 
obliged by the law of God and his church, to submit themselves to episcopal 
governors; yet they were under no obligation to fubmit to the persons' the* 
vestal witk episcopal powers in Scotland, as thofe very bifhops themfehei 
confefled, at their nrii meeting with- the Edinburgh prefbytery, after the 
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^- among the episcopalians about thirty years ago. Neither Dr. Campbell nor 
any of the eftablifhed clergy took any concern with it. There is a fma[l 
pamphlet entitled " The Rebuffs* rebuffed" and two or three acrimonious pa- 
pers which will throw light on this matter. But 1 avoid all liich d'tfcuf- 
fionsas unprofitable to Christians, and unnecefiary to the vindication of my 
deceaied friend: and, though perfectly diimtereited, 1 wifti that all the 
Epifcopalians of Scotland would give up their fmaller differences, and 
unite as brethren in the lame communion, or model of eccleuaftical polity.* 
Permit me, here, \ to give a concile and impartial account of the hiftory 
of the Epifcopal Church of Scotland, as far as is connected with any of 
the queftions in djfpute. 

At the reformation only thirteen perfons, with the bifhops of Galloway 
and Orkney, who deferted the Romifh fuperftition, undertook the planting 
of the Church of Scotland. Of thele, eight were distributed among the 
principal towns, and five fupcrintendents travelled over the kingdom, or- 
daining clergymen, readers and ex horters. The two bifhops acted within 

- thejr diocefes as comraiflioners of the general afTembly, in whom the fu- 
preme power was lodged. The firft book of difcipiine, which was framed 
principally by John Knox, eftablifhed theie fyperintendants, of whom 
Archbifhop Spottifwood obferves, that " their power was epii copal ;" and 
John Knox is alfo commended by him for " always utging the- obedience 
of ministers to their sypcrintendants" Their office, however, was only in- 
tended to be temporary. In 1572 John Knox died; and the peculiar fyC* 
tern of prelbytery was introduced lome years after by Andrew Melvin.— 
For a few years a fet of bifhops with very limited powers, and from their 
benefices being chiefiy enjoyed by the nobility, called Tuichan bifhops, 
were eftablifhed by the Earl of Morton. In 1581 Q)e King's confeflien, as 
it was termed, was fubferibed by the Epifcopalian party, although it ex- 
prefsly abjures not only the fuperftition, but the wicked hierarchy of the 
church of Rome. In 1592 Prefbytery was efiablilhed by aft of parliament; 
yet in 16 years after King James VI. got a very limited fpecies of epif- 
copacy reftored; which was pulled down in 30 years after, or in 163S. 
That epifcopacy was certainly of Low Church principles; and has been 
confidered by the friends of the hierarchy as fcarcely delerving the name 
df epilcopal government. It had neither priefts nor deacons, but minifters 

, of the gofpei and expectants or preachers, who did not baptize, but only 
preached. The epifcopal orders of all the Scotch bishops before the Resto- 
ration were conferred by the superintendents, or derived from thcm.f At 

the 



death of Dr. Rofe; but were at liberty /• choose others, whof* principles and 
tempers were more agreeable to them.* Some of them (the bifhops then in 
Scotland) however they did choose; and thofe so chosen from that time com- 
menced diocesan bishops, with spit itual though not legal jurifdiclion" — with the 
very fame jurifdiction, let us add, that Dr. Rofe exercised or had a right to 
exercife from the legal abolition of epifcopacy till the day of his death. 

* A pious and Chriftian wifh, in which every man who loves religion 
and his country^will cordially join. Si sic omnia. 

t This is very incorrecl. "On the 2lft of October 1610, fhe titular Arch- 
bifhop of Glafgow, Spottiswood, with the titular bifhops of Brechin and 
Galloway, Lamb and HamiUm, were regularly confecrated in the chapel of 

London,- 
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the reft oration the Scotch bifliops were ordained in England; but as the 
attempting to impofe a liturgy on the people of Scotland J)ad occaiioned 
the downfall of epifcopacy in the time .of Charles lit, the forms of worfhip 
were very little different from the preibyterian: ytt the perfections raifed 
by the prelates and their adherents gave vigour to their opponents, and 
prefbytery was eftablithed at the revolution. Long after the acceilion of 
the Houfe of Hanover, thole of the epifeopalians who took the oaths to 
government, enjoyed their livings and ufed no liturgy. One of thoie cler-. 

fymen lived in the neighbourhood till 1729. But the epifcopal church of 
cotiand did noi/or a long time allot any particular feci, or aflign any names 
of bifhopricks to the poll-revolution bilhops;* and this defect, which occa-* 
tioned many contentions among the epiicopalians theuafelves is the fubjeel 
of Dr. Campbell's animadverlions. It was, however, very natural for the 
ejecled epifcopalians to become great Itickiers for the hierarchy: and the 
iame caufe probably occaiioned the alterations of their communion office; 
and the intjfcduciion ef the ufages, whether new or ancient, into the Scotch 
epifcopal church. f Though that church is no longer eitablilhed, and can- 
not be fo whilelhe union of thefe kingdoms fubiifts, it now happily en- 
joys a full and ample toleration. And if inftead of contending for High 
Church principles, which it had in no degree before the restoration; and 
vvhich it did not cherish till after the revolution, the Scotch epifcopal church 
were to give up the alterations of the communion office, and what is callr 
ed the antifcnt ufages, all the epifcopalians in Scotland would probably in 
time unite on principles of moderation and Chriitian communion. But if 
the Scotch epifcopal clergy keep up their High Church tenets and ufages, 
the epi (copals of Scotland will be divided^ and their epifcopal church muft. 
conftantiy become lefs conhderable. J 

To 

London-houfe by the biiliops of London, Ely, and Bath; and on their return 
to Scotland conveyed the epifcopal powers in a canonical way to their 
titular brethren. See all the hiltories of that period. 

* Another miftake. Bifhop Rofe died on the 20th of March 1720, and 
on the 29th of April following Df. John Fullarton was canonically ap- 
pointed bifhop of Edinburgh; as bifhop Falconer was of Angus and Meatus 
in the fame year, and bilhop Gedalerer, of Aberdeen in the year follow- 
ing. • See Skinner's Ecclesiastical Histoiy of Scotland. 

t We have examined the communion-office of the Scotch epifcopal church 
with attention, and find nothing in it that was not in the Scotch liturgy 
authorized by Charles I. ; — the only reformed liturgy which ever had the 
fin cl ion of a legal eftablilhinent in Scotland, and which, in the opinion 
of Ibme competent judges in the church of England,, is at lea ft equal in 
merit, if not in feme le peels fuperior, to our own liturgy. 
* % We cannot fuppofe that you have here aftigned the real caufe of di- 
viiion among the Epifcopalians in Scotland. We know from the very beft 
authority, that the Scotch bilhops authorize their clergy to ufe either the 
Eliglifti or the Scotch communion-office, as is mod agreeable to themfelves 
and molt conducive to the edification ofthofe among whom they minitier in 
holy things. .There is indeed noeflential difference between the two offices, 
though the one may be deemed more primitive in its form than the other. 
With refpect to what you call High Church principles being a ground of 
diflcntion you are certainly miftaken; for" no man of Lozv Church principles 
can with any propriety, or indeed with a fafe conference, collect a con- 
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To conclude my vindication of Dr. Campbell — and return from this di- 

Setnon. ' It now only remains ihat I vindicate my dcceafed friend from 
e charge of having quoted partially from Dr. Hickes' -Chriflian Prieft- 
hood. Here it is necelfary to remaik that Dr. Campbell merely finds 
fault w.th certain very improper expreffions, which Dr. Hickes has ufed 
in bis book ; viz. •* that there are fictions in divinity which infinite wif- 
dom and goodnefs have deviled for our benefit and advantage." I am 
aftonifhed that any man fhould defend the propriety of thele expreffions. 
Dr. Hancock, who refutes Dr. Hickes' reafonings m a very well written 
snfwer to his book, fays here — " Hi* idea is plain enough ; he had no oo 
cation to ride it to death." And it was no doubt riling it to death to make 
God Almighty the author or deviser efa fiction. Why, Mi. Editor, will you 
attempt to raife ufrom the dead.* Doctor Campbell if he' had lived, might 
very probably have corrected fome of his own expreffions, and added fome 
ftridures on the fchemes of the mifiionaries, who propofe t* propagate tht 
Gospel at home ; but he could not have omitted his remarks on Dr. Hickes' 
expreffions, though he generoufly t declares " he believed that Dr. Hickes 
meant no harm by them." 

And now, Mr. Editor, give me leave to remark, that if you had been 
a little more moderate in your language, J your criticifms would have been 

more 

gregation of Epifcopalians in Scotland. He, who confiders it as a matter 
of indifference whether a man be an epi'copalian or a prefbyterian, who 
calls to mind our blefled Lord's earneft exhortations to unity among his 
followers, and reflects what ftrength fuch unity gives to the caufe of re- 
ligion in genera!, muft feel it his duty to perfuade all Chriftians to fre- 
quent the worfhip of the eftablifhed church. The want of a liturgy is in- 
deed, in our opinion, a great defedt; but as we are perfuaded that every 
intelligent clergyman ot the eftablifhed church of Scotland does in/act ufe 
aform of prayer vvit^i which his congregation mull foon become acquainted, 
and in which, ofcourfe, they may devoutly join, we cannot confider the 
mere want of a public liturgy as a fufficient rcafon for any man withdrawing 
from the communion of the eftablifhed church ; and were there any offi- 
ciating clergymen of Low Church principles in Scotland, we flioulrt be 
compelled to look upon them as culpable Ichifmatics. 

' * Did we attempt to raife it from the dead? Dr. Campbell, by quoting 
partially, reprefented a moft excellent man as a blafphemer ! We have 
1 given the quotation with its context, (fee our 9th vol. p. 248) from which 
the public will judge between Dr. Hickes and Dr. Campbell, Mr. Keith 
and us; and whatever may have been faid on the iubjeCi by Dr. Hancock, 
of whofe writings We know nothing, we are not afraid ot the public fen- 
tence.- 

t Generoufly! This generosity conflitutes the very sting of the accm- 
fetion. 

J If our language have at any time been too violent, we are forry for 
it; though the following obfervations will probably convince every man 
but you that our provocation was great. Epifcopalians of what you term 
High Church principles, as we have uniformly declared ourfelves to be, 
yns yet concluded the preface to our firft volume in the following words: — 
f Without attempting to appreciate the fundamental principles of the 
Church «f Scotia, d, it is fufficient for uslo know, thai the king is bound, 
by his coronation-oath, to afford it pretention and fupport. Every effort, 

* ■* therefore, 
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more valuable; and would have faved both you and roe the trouble of 
thefe two letters. I am. Sir, your. v<?ry humble fervant, 

GEO. SKENE KEITH. 

. — . ■ „ ■ ' JU 

therefore, to effect its fubverfion, will experience, from us, the molt firm, 
and vigorous refinance. "JVhatever we may think of Knox or of Calvin, 
of Henry or of William, we hold it to be our duty to defend the national 
cftabli foments; and in the difcharge of that duty, we confidently look lot 
the affiflance of the virtuous and 16yal of every perfuafion." 

The affiflance of the virtuous and loyal of every perfuafion we hav£ v 
amply obtained, which might be urged as a proof of the iteadinefs and im- 
partiality, with which we have fulfilled our promile; but the fact with re- 
fpecl to the Church of Scotland ftands not in need of fuch evidence. Our 
repeated oppofition to the society for propagating the Gospel at home; our re- 
marks upon the dangerous cafuittry of the hurgher^seceders, (vol. &. p. 128 
and 385) and the aia that we lent to the fuppreffion of that infamous pub- 
lication, entitled The Edinburgh Clef teal Review, (vol. 4. p. 46*3) made u», 
feel the ingratitude of fuch a violent attack as that of Dr. Campbell on th$ 
Church of England; and* his ingratitude, or, to fpeak more correctly, the 
ingratitude of his editor roufed our indignation. Dr. Porteous, in his Obser- 
vations on the proceedings of the Seceders, had very ncedlefsly gone out of hi* 
way to exalt his own church over that of England (fee our 8th vol. p, 387) ; 
but Dr. Campbell attacks the conftitution of the Church of England with 
the moJL rancorous violence, as a priefily domination not worthy of being, 
oppofra by argument, but fit only to be held up by ridicule to the hatred, 
of the multitude. To rapel fuch an attack w ith perfect coolnefs would 
have been more than could reafonably have been expected from men of 
our avowed principles; and it could not be repelled at all but by reafoning 
againft the confutation of the eftablifhed church of Scotland, becaufe epii- ' 
copacy cannot be defended but at the expence of preibylcry. We were 
not, however, the aggressors; we declared the reluctance with which we 
entered upon that part of our taik (fee vol. 9. p. 105); and no man, who 
is intimately acquainted with the Reviewer, will queftion the fmcerity of. 
the declaration. We beg it to be remembered like wife, that if we have 
defended the Church of England, againft the eftablifhed Church of Scot- 
land, we have defended the church heri elf again ft the democraticaj argu-. 
ments of your friend in favour of the independents. 

" In the Doctor's ardent zeal againft epifcopacy," fays Mr. Daubeny, 
"which we mud take leave to call, in fome refpeds, zeal without ade-. 
quate knowledge ; he has given a piclure of the Apoflolic Church, which" 
bears as. little refemblance to the eftabliQied Kirk of Scotland, as it does 
to the primitive Church of Chrift; whilft with an inconuTrency, not eafy 
to be accounted for, he maintains at one time the neceflity of what, for 
the fake of Supporting his favourite democratic fyilem, it is his object at 
other times to difprove : the difproval of which muft, in its confequencea, 
effecl the eftablithed order of the Kirk, and that of the Church of England 
in an equal degree." It is on this account that the fame excellent writer 
fays : — " With fubmiffion to the judgment of the Doctor's furviving friends, 
1 am clearly of opinion, that no addition df credit will be, derived tp Dr. 
Campbell's name by the publication of his Lectures on Ecclefiaftical-Hif- 
tory;" and he will probably be of opinion, that you, Sir, have rendered 
uo fervice to your own church, the cafufe of religion in general, or the. me?. 
jncry of your friend by thus compelling us to continue the controversy* 

SUMMARY 
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HAVING, both previous to, and after, the fignature of the Prelimi- 
nary Treaty, fully explained our fentiments on the fubjcct of the 
Peace, and ftated to our readers the grounds orl which our objections to 
thai important meai'ure were founded, and employed "every argument 
which fuggefled itfelf to our minds, in order to convince his Majelty's 
fylinifters, andihe Public at large, of the juftice of our apprchenfions, in 
the hope that, during the negotiation, means might bfe taken to diminifh, 
if not to remove, them ; — we purpofely fufpendgd our observations, and 
forbore to dwell any longer on a topic, the farther difculfion of which 
would, we plainly perceived, be fruitlefs; while it might fubjeci us to the 
Unpleafant imputation .of harbouring a wifh to raile a lri"olous and vexatious 
opposition to his MajenVs government, (a wilh alike repugnant to our dil-' 
pofi lion and incompatible with our principles), without any end to anfwer 
or object to attain. We watched, however, the progress of the Definitive 
Treaty, with unabating anxiety, and with increaied alarm. The (ituation • 
of Europe aiTumed anew afpedt, the ambition of Buonaparte became more 
daring, aud was more openly avowed, as the negotiation advanced ; he . 
Icized on the ibvereignty of the Italian Republic, he defrauded the mock 
monarch of Etruria, the creature of his own hands, of a valuable portion 
of his territory, and he convinced ail Europe that his refpeel for treaties, 
bis obfervance of good faith, and his regard for the independence of the 
neighbouring ftates, had undergone no change from the events of a war, 
and the conclufion of a peace, in which folly alone could deny that Jacobin- 
ifm had completely triumphed.— Thefe and athoufand concurring circum- 
stances raifed a faint hope in our minds, that the errors of the preliminary 
articles would be corrected by the terms of the definitive treaty. Alas! 
thefe hopes were vain? Confident in their weakness, and intent on the 
attainment of peace on any terras, our minifters fecmed blind to the change 
which had taken place in Europe, and, far from availing themfelves of the 
fair opportunity which, as they have themfelves acknowledged, that change 
had (hpplied fo. renewing the war until terms more confiftent with the 
Honour and the fafety ol^ the country could be obtained, they feemed only 
to dread the intervention of any obftacle to the accomplilhment of their 
favourite project. But wc are wrong to accufe them of weakness-* their 
conduct, indeed, is marked by a boldness unparalleled ; for they have dated, 
without "fear or trembling*' to brave dangers, in comparison with which, N 
thofe of the moft hazardous, the moft expensive, and the moft difai:rous 
warfare, are trivial and infigniricant. His Majefiy, however, having ex- 
crcifed his lawful prerogative, in the conclufion of this jjcace, which has 
ferded the fate not only of the Britifh empire, not only of the continent of 
Europe, but of the whole civilized world, that" allegiance which, in coru- 
xrion with every one of his lubjeots, we owe to the bell of fovereigns, de- 
mands from us the moil rigid obfervance of it ; and even deters us from the 
purfuit of that line of argument, which the con frit utional refponfibditv of 
minifters, and the unqueliionable rights of Britons, would fully jultify. 
But moil folemnly do we adjure our countrymen to keep themiclves in a 
conftant (late of vigilance and preparation; fulpicion is become a virtue, 
jealoufv a duty; let not the fyren peace, then, lull us into a fata! iecuritv; 
let not luxury corrupt our manners, nor cafe enervate our minds ; let us 
"Huloufly imitate the virtues-^-let us conttantly advert to the atchievr- 
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rnents — let us incefTantly ftudy the policy, of our anceftorst like them, let 
us fhunllie defrruflwe contagion of depraved example; let us avoid all fami- 
liarity with the licentious and the profligate; and let not the temptations of 
wealth, the reductions of fafhion, or the allurements of vice, -fubjed us to a 
power who will never fail to attempt by art that conqueir which (he hat- 
been unable to fecure by arms. Let baby politicians and whining hypo- 
crites declaim on the spirit and temper of the Peace — a fpirit and a temper 
which are bell difplayed in the extent of our own military and naval eifa- 
blifhments, and in the language and the conduct of the Republican Arbiter. 
of the fate of empires; but, unleis the Britiih monarchy perttits in regard- 
ing the Gallic republic as her mortal enemy, her ruin is certain, and every 
.attempt to avert it will be vain. 

No fooner were the flood-gates open than the torrent of vice rufhed in 
npon us from the neighbouring more, with its wonted impetuofity. To 
our eternal diigrace.be it told, that women of the firit rank have received, 
wkh marked diltinciion, the miferable upftarts of republican France, fe- 
males of the lovvett extraction, and of the moil infamous character: while, 
as if oar fex were reiolved to be pre-eminent in difgrace, ibme of the high*- 
eft and raoft illuftrious characters 111 the country have (hewn particular at teit» 
lion to notorious assassins and regicides, from the land of liberty and equality* 
We forbear, at pre'ent, to mention namrs or to particular! 'e feels, in the 
hope that our forbearance will have its intended effect ; but, mould thii 
national degradation continue, no earthly con u" deration (hall deter us from 
entering into a full explanation, and from dilcharging, without regard to 
confequences, that duty which we owe to the religious and virtuous part of 
the community. 

In adverting to the queftion of peace, it mull be acknowledged that the 
mini tiers difplayed great Ikill and management in concluding it immediately 
previous to the diilblution of parliament To this may, in a great meafure, 
be afcribed the deciiive majority which (sanctioned the treaty in both hou'es, 
and that fudden change of language, oflentimcnt, and of principle, which 
the members of the Houfe of Commons difplax ed ; a change which can eatily 
be accounted for, but which can never be j unified. It anl'wered, however, 
the purpofe of the minifter who, it muii be confeifed, had not only the 
voices of the parliament, but the voices of a great majority of the country, 
with him. Nor mult we be underftood toconfider that influx of vice into 
this country, which we have noticed above, as conilitutmg any objection to 
the peace. This is an evil which we mull have e/icountered whenever 
peace had been concluded, and on whUever terms; and mini tiers will only 
be refponiible fo; the efficacy of the meaiures which they fhall adopt for its 
repreiiion. If by example and exhortation they difcouiage that intercourfe 
with foreign vice which has hitherto been fo extcnlively countenanced, 
they will perrorm their duty; but if, on the contrary, actuated by a pitiful 
fear to give offence to the new Emjteror of the Gauls; the Nero of modern 
Rome— which, be it observed, is the moff defpicable and the moti danger- 
ous of all fpecies of pufillanimity — they ihould exert their intcreii and their 
influence, to check every attempt, by expoling the deteftable profligacy of 
French manners and morals, to put the people of this country on their 
guard againft the dangers which threaten them from Gallic contagion, they 
will extort the cenlure, and merit the reprobation, of the whole commu- 
nity. Mr. Addi.vgtok, we know, is incapable of fuch conduct; but, if 
an anecdote which we have heard, and from good authority, be true, he 
has an aflbciate lefs icrupulous, lefs cautious, and lef& correct. 
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If the mioifter has been led, from the decisive approbation of the faff 
parliament, to infer a continuance of the lame fupport from the next, we 
iufpeel he will find himfelf egregioufly deceived. From the \ obfervatiotts 
which we have been enabled to make on the returns of the different bo- 
roughs and counties which were the fubjeds of contention at the late elec- 
tion, the new parliament will be of a very different complexion from the 
old. The diifenters have been more than ufually adive, and, we are con- 
cerned to fay, more than ufually fuccefsful; and the opposition appears to 
have gained more fupporters, than at any former election within our re* 
membrance. The queftion of peace being decided, the only ground on 
which the members of the" oppoiUion gave their fupport to the mtniftrr 
(independently of their hatred to Mr. Pitt) is removed; and every effort 
will, no doubt, be made either to feduce the minifter into an acQuiefcence 
in meafurcs fatal to the conftitution, or, in the event of his refuial, to dif- 

Eoflcfs him of his place. The caufe of returns fo 'unfavourable, is iroputa* 
le not to the supineness, but to the fyfkematie forbearance, of minifters ;— a 
forbearance founded on a laudable, though amiftaken, principle; adapted 
' only to Utopian perfection, and by no means applicable to. the prefenfcftate 
of political fbciety in thefe realms. If, indeed, their enemies could have 
been reduced to the fame ftate of inactivity, their conduct would have beetf 
as wife as their motive was good; but when their forbearance only ferved, 
and could only ferve, to increafe the vigilance, and to invigorate the efforts 
of, their enemies, while it di (heartened and injured their friends-, whatever 
portion of moral honefty may belong to their conduct;, it certainly bears no 
mark of political wifdom. Indeed, when it is conftdered that the duty of 
a ftatefman confifts in doing that which is moil conducive to the welfare of 
the (late, it becomes a nice queftion, in political cafuiftry, whether fuch 
conduct is to be juftihed on any grounds. Far be it from us, however, to 
condemn a principle which has its fource in fome of the belt feelings of our 
nature. We may praife the motive while we deplore the consequences. In 
fpeaking of the ecclefiaftical promotions of the mi n titer and his financial 
operations, our commendation requires no qualification. He has certainly 
proved himfelf a ftrenuous friend to -the ellablimed church, and an able 
financier. 

Among the elections which may be regarded as highly difgracefal to 
the electors, mult be placed thofe for the counties of Middiefex and Herts, 
and for the city of Norwich* At the laft place, two gentlemen of eminent 
talents, the founded principles, and unimpeached integrity, have loft their 
election through the triumphant efforts of a Jacobin faction, of which the 
Quakers ate the leading members! That city which can change a Wind- 
ham and a Fr ere for a Felfowes and a Smith, a man of high birth, and ftill 
higher fentiments, whofe ancefiors have, for ages, been known to the 
county, by their virtues, theirrounificence, and their fervices ; ft>r an up- 
fmrt of yefterday, fprung from the counter, with a mind ft i! 1 hmer than 
kis extraction, mull be loll alike to every Britifh feeling, to every principle 
of patriotifm, and to every ienie of honour. In Hertford (hi re, Mr. Baker, 
one of the mpftaclive, intelligent, and ufeful members of the Houfe of Com- 
mons, has been rejected for the fon of Lord Melbourne, of whofe activity, 
intelligence and utility in any other purfuits than thofe of fafhton and of 
pleafure, his conftituents have certainly as much to learn as the public at 
large. Strange to fay 1 the failure of Mr. Baker was> in a great meafurei 
owing to the influcr.ee of a nobleman who holds a. high h tuation under 
Xhe government 5 and who, for regions beft known toJiirafelf, rather chore 
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to Aipport t bally in avowed opposition to government, than a gentleman 
who gave that government a manly, and deciiive fupport on all leading 
queftions except that of the peace 1 . 

But in Middlefex, the molt di (graceful fcene has been exhibited; Mr. 
MiiNWARiNG, a gentleman who had reprefeutcd tliat county in three 
fucceilive- parliaments, who had, during that long period, discharged his 
duly to hi* conftituents and the country at large, in a mod exemplary man- 
ner; who had even, with a zeal and alacrity almoft peculiar to himielk 
done the whole bufinefs of that opulent and populous county ; for his col- 
league, Mr. Byng, was ever more intent on attending the factious meetings 
of the Whig Club, than on performing his duty, as a member of parlia- 
ment; who had, moreover, acled as chairman of the Quarter Seftions, and 
in that capacity, had difplayed a degree of affiduity, perseverance, and im- 
partiality, which few have equalled, and which none have exceeded, and 
which had* endeared him to all who bad witnefled his conduct; who, in 
fhort, was equally efteemed for his public and private virtues, by every 
man to whom he was known : this gentleman has been oppofed by— pofterity 
wilt fcarcely credit the fad— by Sik Francis Busdett! !! ! .To men- 
tion this man's name, is to unfold his chara&er ; it includes every thing op- 
poiite to thofe qualities which we have defcribed Mr. Mai 11 waring to poP 
fefr. By the untimely death of his brother, who was drowned in the mad 
attempt to go down one of the falls of the Rhine in a (mall boat, he came 
into the premature arid unejtpe&ed pofleffion of a largo efiate, with a per- 
verted mind, unimproved by education ; vain, headtirong, and perverie ; 
anxious for notoriety ; with a fuperficial underiianding ; and wholly with- 
out knowledge, lie adopted all the deteflable principles of the French Re- 
volutionises. He had, however, been recommended to Lord Thurkw as 
worthy of a feat in the Houfe of Commons, by Mr. Coutts, th» 
kings banker, whole daughter he married, and who reprefented him as 
a fir** friend to government. If Mr. Coutts fpofce without knowledge of 
his fan-in-law's difpofition, on this occaiion, tie is highly req>rehenfib!e 
for his temerity; it with it, no terms of reprobation are- too ftroog to 
apply to his conduct. We know, that after his fon-in-Iaw had fpokea 
in the houfe, and elsewhere, in language too plain to be mi (taken, and 
too diced tp be explained away; he affected to deplore the circum fiance, 
and (poke of him iu terms of decided di lap probation. But this might be 
hypoerify, and, from the fubfequent conduct of the man, we are ftrongiy dif- 
poled to believe that it was. For Mr. Coutts, though indebted to his Jo 
vereign for the greater part of the connexions which he had formed, and the 
wealth which he had acquired, has given his uniform fupport to candidates 
who have, been not only in oppoiition to the government, but per (on ally 
adverfe to the king. He has conJtaqtly given a lingle vote for Mr. Fox ; and 
in. the late ejection for Middlefex, exerted his utmoft intereft and influence, . 
and employed his pusfe, in fupport of that fon-in<»law whofe principles and. 
whofe condud he had affected to condemn ! ! L Such wretched duplicity 
defenses, a feverer ehafti foment than any whicji the pen can beftow. It 
befpeaks a narrow, contra&ed mind, and a contemptible littienefs of foul, 
which- no wealth, however exorbitant, can enlarge* and which no con- 
nections, however elevated, can expand. Happily, he is no longer the 
king?* banker ;, and, it would ha well if the officers of his majefiy's houfe* 
hold would invttfrigate the conduit and principles of many otkrs of his 
majeftyV tradesmen, who revile his government while they are fed by his 
bounty, 
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But even this conduct, on the part of Mr. Cou'tts, islefs flagrant, than 
the conduct offome other perfons, during this eleclion. It is almolt incre- * 
dible, but it is neverthelefs itri6rly true, that'fome members of the Houfeof 
Peers, forae men of the higheft rank in the kingdom, have openly given their 
perfonal fupport and intereit to this libeller of the laws and magiftracy of the 
county, to this enthufiaflic admirer of French revolutionary principles, to 
this confidential, boibm-friend of the felf-convicled traitor, Arthur O'Con- 
nor, who appointed him to ad as his truftee, and employed him to regulate 
" Ibe difpofal of his property, in the event of his execution, that the cnzvn 
might not profit by his attainder! Yes; we record the facl with forrow 
and with fhame,- the Dukes of Norfolk, Bedford, and Devonshire, 
and the Earl of Thane r, (we have he;;rd, indeed, of ft ill greater name*, 
but we mu(t discredit theaffertion) have exerted every nerve to enforce the 
cledion of Sir Francis Hurdett. This unnatural, this monftrous alli- 
ance between thehigheft of the ar/iliocracy and the dregs of the democracy, 
befpeaks inch an absence of all manlv fentiment, fuch a fcandalous derelic- 
tion of duty, fuch a contempt of public opinion, fuch depravity of prin- 
ciple, and fuch neglect of the means of felf-prefervation, that, thejnind, in 
contemplating it, is loft in a mingled fenfation of lurprize and indignation. 
It is; indeed, afeh de se, an aft which would almoft juftify the next heirs of 
thefe ignoble noblemen in 'an application to the court of Chancery for a fia- 
tute of lunacy. That fuch a vain, empty, full-ted blockhead as Mr. Alder* 
man Combe ; or fuch nforlom-hojie of a party, as fche champion of the swt- 
itignty of the people, Mr. Fox, who have no public character, and little pri- 
vate property, to lole, fhonld " ftrut and fret their- hour" on the huttings, 
in fuch an abandoned caufe, is no matter for wonder nor for anger; but, 
aflertirig the rights of Britifh commoners, we wrll afk the new Duke of- 
Bedford and t!ie Earl of Thanet, how they dared openly to invade th£ 
freedom of election, by appearing up >n the lurilings at Bren'Jbrd, and 
there, in direct violation of one of the plainelt principles of the Brililh con- 
stitution, taking an active and decided part in favour of the Jacobinical can- 
didate ? If they know mH the law of Parliament, 'tis proper they fhould be 
taught -if; if they break it, whether they know it or not, 'tis proper they 
fliould be punifhed for the breach. We have done, for the prefqnt, with 
thefe democratic peers, thefe anomalies in the political world, thefe non- 
defcripts in the moral creation. But when we consider their conduct in 
JVfiddlefex, that of Lord Salisbury in Hertfordshire, and the U ill more 
unaccountable conduct of fome other perfonnges whom we forbear to name, 
we cannot but wonder at the dreadtul infatuation which marks thefe dif- 
aftrons times, prodding a chaos that fets all reafoning at defiance ; but 
that, unhappily, (and ions (he (uppo'iition that the revolutionary principle 
has made a much greater prog.efs in the moral and political world, than 
fhe friends of the country are willing to admit. In fhort, when we witnefs 
jjuch conduct in fuch men as the Kilt to whom we allude, — conduct at 
variance with all their avowed principles, and directly fubverfive of all 
their interefts in lifr, where are we to look for uniformity of action, or con- 
fiiiencv of icntiment? 

The leading members of Sir Francis Burdett's committee are a perfon 
who was tried in the month of June laft for obtaining money under falfe 
pretences, another, who was formerly fent as a delegate from the London 
Corre'jv nding Society to I he National Convention of France, and who 
had been lentenced'to the pillory ; a third who had been long confined in 
Newgate, on a charge of high trealbn j a fourth, who had been actoally 

tried 
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tried for that offence ; a fifth, who has been in almoft every prifon of the 
.Metropolis. The refl, with very few exceptions, are bankrupts alike 
in character and in circumltances. His molt arfive fupporteis are the 
very dregs of the populace, the very refufe and fcum of the capital. And 
thc/e are the ailbciates of the Howards, the Russells, and the Cavendishes I 7/ 
Happily for the community the independent part of the county . has at length 
routed f om its lethargy; they begin to lee that the caufe which Mr. 
Alain waring is fighting Is the caule of fociety; tlie caufe of the. magi- 
stracy^ againit the mob; of the law againft the lavvlefs; of the friends of 
religion, morals, and good order again il their moft inveterate enemies, 
A number of gentlemen, have, accordingly, come forward, in a manner highly, 
honourable to the objerf of their fupport as well as to themielves, raited a 
fund for defraying the expences of the election, and appointed committees 
for managing its concerns. The county has thus a/Ierted its rights .and vin- 
dicated its honour. — The Jacobins, both arifiocratical and deraocratical,' 
yviU, we truft, bo defeated, and virtue ultimately receive that complete tri- 
umph which will effectually prevent the repetition of fuch difgraceful (beset. * 
. One advantage has been derived from the conduct of the Jacobinical 
party during this election. We now know that the members of the Whig Club, 
and of the Lite Oppoiition in parliament, maintain the fame principles with. 
Sir Franc rs Burdett, whatever their professions may have been; for 
they have made common caufe with him on the prefent ocrafion. Mr. 
Combe pi opofed him ; Mr. Fox openly canvafled for him; Mr. She aw 
dak headed one of his committees, (that is as foon as his Parliamentary 
Privilege rendered i t prudent for him to act); and the Dukes of Norfolk, 
£)evok5hik E,and Bedfor u,have exerted their utmoil intereft and influence 
in his behalf. And this fupport was given immediately after he had, raoft. 
impudently and moll ralfely. proclaimed to the world, that there was nQ. 
liberty in this country, and that, therefore, it was not fit for him to liv<v 
in!!! — Mr. 5vng, too, with a d!*j**i?!ty that excites abhorrence, though 
he openly profciied to liand (ingle, and wholly unconnected with either of 
the other candidates, formed a secret coalition with Sir Francis Burdett.. 
His confidential agc-nts have iolicited double votes of many of his friends; and. 
even treated with difrclpc*. t fome freeholders who proposed to vote for Mr,. 
Byhg and Mr. Maiuwdi in^. Indeed Mr. Byng has openly profcHcd on the 
huftings, his wy high rojicct for Sir Francis Burdett; of courfe he could 
have no real objection to a coalition with him. But he knew that any 
public avowal of fuch a coalition would materially alfecl his own intereft; 
and, therefore, it is that his declarations and his conduct are at variance. 
The county, however, will no doubt remember and reward fuch hypocrily* 
It is % not a little extraordinary that Sir Francis Burdett (hould have 
talked of the annihilation of liberty in this country immediately after hit 
return from France ; where lie mult have witnelled a fy Hematic defpotifm, 
unequalled for its leverity and extent, on the whole furface of the civilize4 
globe; and where, he mutt have known, the utterance 'of fuch a fentiment, 
applied to that government, would have procured him, an immediate place, 
without any previous form of law, by the mere fiat of the Citizeu Confui, 
in fome one of the many thoufand real Baftilles-with which the Republic of 
France is now crowded, under tlie mild and benevolent influence oftuat 
liberty and equality which he appears anxious to introduce into his native 
land ! To what are we to afcrioe this man's extraordinary keennefs of per* 
ception, in the difcovcry of imaginary grievances, here, and his invete.a^te 

bluulnt-A 
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blindnefs to the existence of lmmberlefs and nameTefi opprefltons tleieP 
Are they imputable to his head or to his heart t We mall leave him to fet- 
tle that point with his own confcienpe. But let him not harbour the arro- 
gant fuppofition, that his folly or his faliehoods can impole upon the /ieo/kJe 
of England, however they may tend to inflame tht^ejtulact of the metropo- 
lis ! Since his admiration of Frenchmen is (0 ftrong, we would recommend 
this filly demagogue to apply for inftruction to Camille J our dan, who is at 
Frenchman by birth, and a republican by adoption. We have feen that 
pamphlet of his, which excited fo much alarm in the mind of the Firft Conful, 
as to induce him to fupprefs it on the eve of its publication. The whole 
im predion was feized, with the exception of five or fix copies, one of 
which came to our hands. It is entitled " VFai Sens du Vote National 
for le Confulat a Vie ;" and contains the author's reafons for giving his vote 
lor extending the duration of the consular dignity to the life of Bonaparte. 
This is not the place to enter upon the merits of the book ; bat we recom- 
mend it to Sir Francis Burdett, becaufe it contains fome pertinent reflec- 
tions on the British confutation, which the Citizen underftands and appre- 
ciates much better than the Bat-met. The author truly pbferves, in expfefs 
contradiction to Sir Francis, that the Englifh enjoy a greater portion of true 
liberty than any pedple upon the earth, and that they belt know how tor 
prefdrve it ; while he commends their wifdom (alluding to the fufpenfion of 
the Habeas Corpus Act) in occasionally reiiraining its full exerciie in order 
to retain its fubftance entire. We recommend to Sir Francis to enter 
the ljfiswith Camtllr JourdaN on this fubjed. 

At the election for the city of London a test was propofed by a prefby- 
terian of the name ofTravcrs> the object of Which was t4 bind the candt* 
dates implicitly to obey the mandates of their immediate constituents, on 
•II queltions whatever, whether public or private. Mr. Alderman Combe 
Was the only one, however, who fubferibed this curious teft. antf^ ty & 
doing, he has evincsd &* etrniWmnte ignorance of the conftitution, and, 
consequently, his total untitnefs for the iituation which he has been chofen 
to fill. It would be an infult to the undemanding of our readers, to 
enter, into an explanation, or defence, of that principle of our conftitu- 
tion, wmch renders every member of parliament a repre tentative, not of 
tile particular pcrfons by whom he was elected, which would lead to end- 
Jefs anarchy and confuilon, and afford a complete fanction to all the Jaco- 
binical declamations on parliamentary reform, but of the aggregate body 
of the people of Great Britain. If this were not the cafe there would be 
an end to the representative fyftem, and the Houfe of Commons would 
be a mere aflembty of delegates, directed by varying and oppoiite interefts; 
irtterly incapable, not only of promoting the welfare of the ftate, but of 
transacting even its moft ordinary bufmefs. Such being the undoubted 
fact, it is a matter worthy the confideration of that Houfe, whether a 
member, who has (igned a teft which completely incapacitates him for thfe 
dffcharge of his duty, ought not to be expelled. It will fcarcely be de- , 
wed, that, with fuch a member, the reprefentation is imperfect; he is 
much worfe than a cypher in the Houfe; and every conftitutional prince 
pie leems to us to demand his expulfion. 

Our comments on the iubject of election, which, at this moment, is of 
primary interest to every member of the .community, have led us fo far, 
that our remarks on the ftate of the continent, and the policy of foreign 
bowers, muff neceflarily be postponed. 
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tbt HiJIirjtfth* RibtWun in tbt Tear 1745. By John Home, Efi^ 
4to. Pp. 394. il. is. boards. Cadefi and Daviee. 1802. 

T TNQUESTIONABLY there is no circumflanc* wfafeh, on a' 
KJ calm contemplation, is calculated more deeply to imprrfs the 
mind, than the inftability of power, and the pertfliable nature of all 
Iranian grandeur. When thofe who have been, placed on the fntn* 
mils of life, who have direAed the councils, and fwayed the feeptrt 
of a kingdom, are funk info misfortune, it affords an awful fcheol 
of ihftru&ton, as well as pity. The virtues they have difpiayed, and 
the crimes they have committed, no longer retain their relative value 
in our eftimatton : we willingly palliate the one, and we delight to 
applaud, and even exaggerate, the other. In a word, all foher view 
of truth, or eftimate ofchara&er is now at an end ; and we feel jr- 
refifttbly rivettcd to the ftriking comparifon of the flate to whfek 
thev have funk, with the height from which their have fallen. 

Perhaps the page of hiftory affords no example more pregnant with 
fticb trikusg reverie of fortune, than the ftory of the HOUSE of 
STEWART, and the fate, in particular, of that unhappy prince, 
*ho fo coofpkuoufly figured in the rebellion, in the year 1745.^ 
Convinced as we deeply are, of the invaluable bleffings, both civil 
and religious, which we now enjoy, and reprobating, as fincerely, 
the delufions of popery, and the abominable do&rines of arbitrary 

Swer, we rejoice in the fortunate iffue, which it pleafed AJmiehty 
ad to put to die conisft. But, at the diftanse of almoft threescore 
HP. 1. VOL. Xiu 2 yean* 
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years, the hiflorian might be permitted to render juftice to the me- 
mory of men, who nobly ftraggled for what they conceived as right} 
and the reader might give to their fate a tea* of companion, while 
he grieves for the lot of humanity. That fuch are the feelings of 
the illuftrious PerZfan^e novfr \ifofi tfi* £rililB4hribne, on the perufal 
of this hiftory even in its prefent (hipe, we have little doubt; and 
we wjfh that, the fame amiable ^emper had been ijianifefted by its 
author.- » . . * ♦.„..*, r , * : 

The troth hy thjit.tHferontefrivqffelliorf Is an t\^f [fee*iliarly 
fitted to operate on the reafon, as well as the prejudice, of the inha- 
bitants of this ifland j fo th^t it w*s npt.poflible to reriaer an account 
of it altogether unintereftirig. * Whaf'rfian could do, however, has 
been done by the prefent writer, J\r,fgid in his conceptions, meagre 
as to his fails, and infufferaWy tihefeme and feeble in his narrative, 
he has achieved enough to prove the capabilities of the fubje&; and 

will, we hope, be that of calling forth the efforts of fome abler pen. 
During the vifits of the far-famed Author of M Doughs" to tile fouth, 
we had, informer times, witnefled his talents for anecdote, as well 
4fcJu&»jkligli£ ifl.qgotifm; iut it was really fnmething.diffrrVnt &091 
this, fomething more akin to the refye&able goflipping of Plutarch 
that we expected; and we Wdre eveh prepared te have forgiven an 
old acquaintance, if, together with the well-told adventures of 
" Charles Stuartj" we had alfo w>t; the hiftory «f Jshn H*me. At 
tnere is, however, no book fo perfectly meritorious, q>s not to be lia- 
ble, in fome fort, to'obje&ion, fo there Is no one fo entirely objec- 
aiowable, as' to be destitute of merit, The vtftbfe prepon^Frtftqe #F 
the former over The latter quality in the prefent work, added to tffe 
titter disappointment in the expectations we had formed of it,- has 
naturally exeked thefefentfmehts. Yet we might have reflected to* 
limited is the fphettfof human genius, And that equally to excel in 
6pp*flte department* of -literature, is rarely given to the fame man. 
it -is one thing to produce a ftngfe 'good adlrtig tragedy, and another 
15 eflttK forth an accomplished hlftor i an . Notwithftandkig, • we (hall 
ttde&vour to give-a *fmr and impartial account of this Hiftoty lo ottf 
leaders. We ftall attempt, in an analyfia ef the work, to notice its 
ewors,. t» correct its prejudices, and, ' in one place, even to fupply its 
defa£te j fextrading, at the favie time, fufficient ffedmetis of the 
good, aswell as the bad, which it certainly contains, 
. He* who with eager eyes x>pens this quarto volume, will ***pir ill 
if it from the Dedication, and no better fr6m the Preface. To de- 
dicate a Hiftory of the Rebellion to his Maj^fty, was, witimt doubt, 
**ft$gulAr ftep. It obvioufly proclaimed the performance So be die 
£$ld<priduftiot of a *party-man : becaufe, on the one hand, no writer 
Of delicacy would have acidrefllxl to "his foveteign a panegyric en bit 
enemies; and-, on the other, he vtfouid 2s lkde'have flood prominent* 
)y/orward, if he* really meant to dojuftice to his friends. All that 
we caA celleft from 46 owous' a piece of dedicatory coobpofition is 
-•• % ■ - diisj 
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Ais* u That the author, John Home, hath had the; good fortune to 
be praifed by his Majeitv; ergo 9 it would ill bocarne'the faid Johil 
£ioo?e to praifc the virtues, of his fovereign!" — So much for tho De- 
dication. —In regard to the Preface, it is fo. utterly incoherent jji it* 
felf, and fq totally irrelevant to £be fcope of the hiftory, that we 
will not wafte time, by dwelling on it for a moment. If the authof 
did chance to delay* till it was rather late* the talk of compofing tbdfe 
introductory pieces, it furely would not have been difficult to tuntiftr 
them refpe&abfy, and even nady-madt^ from the literary manufacto- 
ries of London or Edinburgh. 

Mr. Home fets out with an account of the Highlands, and High' 
landers of Scotland, which, although very imperfect, is the robfc. 
Valuable part of his book. Having had no very accurate notion our-; 
felyes of the extent of the diftricts, which are denominated " tb$ 
Highlands, of Scotland/'. until we perufed Mr. Hornq's account, yfa 
fhall, for the benefit of fuch of our readers as may be in fimilar ig- 
norance, extract what he fays concerning the limits of that lingular 
country* . . s ,-.«,-. 

' 4t Scotland is divided into Highlands and Lowlands: thefe countries^ 
tohofe inhabitants fpoak a different language, and wear a different garB. 
are not feparatcd by firths or rivers, nor diftinguifhed By northern ana 
fouthern latitude: the fame (hire, the fame paruh at tins day, contains 
parts of both ; fo that a Highlander and Low lander, (each of tbem ftahdintf 
at the door of the cottage where he was* born) hear their neighbours JpeaK 
21 language which they do not under/land. 

M That the extent and limits of the country called the Highlands (at tn$ 
time of which I write) may be fax\ at one glance, a map of Scotland ii 
prefixed to this volume, where a winding line, from Dumbarton" upon , trfl£ 
river Clyde, to Duniftra upon the firth of Dornoch, feparates the High- 
lands from (he Lowlands. ** ~~* 

€r This line, beginning, at Dumbarton, goes on by Crieff and Dunteld 
to Blairgowrie 1 in Perth ih ire, from which it runs directly .north to the fpreft 
•fMorvco, iu the heights of Absrdeetuhirei.at (from) ^iorven It proceedj 
itiil northwards to Carron in Banffshire: from Carron it takes Us- courj* 
due weil, by Tarnoway, in the ihire of Munay, to the town of Nairne (uj. 
jUugTmall iliire of that nara<?): from Nairne the line is continued by Inter- 
nets to Canton, a, few piles to the wed of Dingwall iu Rqfs-fliira: at Gpn- 
lon it turns again to the north-eall, and goes on to . Duuiftra,' upon, 'tbf 
fottfh fide of the frith of Dornoch, where the line of (eparation ends ; fOf 
the country to the north of the fiith of Dornoch (that runs up between 
It ofslhire and Sutherland) is altogether Highland, except .a narrow [trip 
Df land, between the hills and the German ocean, which waihes the ea! 
coaft of Sutherland and Caithnefs. To the weft of this line lie the Higiic 
Jands and Iflands, which make nearly one half of Scotland* but do not coi\f 
tain one eighth-part of the inhabitants of that kingdom. The face of thd 
country is wild, rugged, and de folate, as is well exprefTed by the epithets 
given to the mountains, which are called the grey, the red, the bleak, an^J 
the yellow mountains, from the colour of the Hones of which, in ilrn^ 
places, they feem to be wholly compofed, or from the colour ox the mo& 
prhich, in other places, covers them like a auntie. 

Z 2 , *Ct 
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* Of the Ample manners, * nd abftemtoua Jbabit* «T the inhabitants^ 
the author thus writes: 

r * rv Iii the Highlands tliere are no cities, nor populous towns, no tmk 
Or fnoi) commerce, no manufactures, but for borne confumption; and very 
Kfcie apiculture. The -only comutodity (produce) of the country, thst 
fetches monev, it cattle; am the chief employatctit of the inhabitants is Is 
take care of the herds of their black cattfe, and lo wander after them 
mmong the mountains. 

" Fioom tfiis account of the. Highlands, it is meniijbft, that the ceauaoa 
people, earning little, muft have fared accordingly, and lived upon ntf 
fittlc: but it is not ea(y to conceive how they really did live, and bow 
tbejr endured the want of thole things, which other people call the coo* 
yeniencies, and even the neceflaries of life. Their houfes fcattered n I 
glen* or ft rath, were dually built of fod or turf, fometimes of day, sal 
node without lime. In fuch habitations, without houfehold ftafF, orates* 
41* wrought by an artificer, the common people lived daring the winter^ 
lying upon boards with heath or ftraw under them, and covered withta^r 
plaids and blankets, For a great part of the year, they fitbiftod canty 
upeo whey, butter, cheefe, and other preparations of milk, ftawlinui 
upon the blood of their cattle, \ without much grain or animal food, ex- 
cept what of the latter they could procure by rifting or hunting, whick, 
before the fate rebellion, were frf to people of all ranks, in a country 
where the rivers and lakes fwaroaed with nth, and the bills were severed 
with game. Making a virtue of nccelfity, the Highlanders valued them: 
(elves upon being able to live in this manner, and to endure cold and to* 
ger to a degree almofi incredible. In thofe days, the chieftains and gm* 
Semen, who'Werc, many of them, fteck-farmers and graziers, though mocK 
better accommodated than their inferiors, oocafiooailV lived like the coa> 
maw people, § and contended with them in hardineU, maintaining tint 8 



# '* A glen is a narrow vale with a rivulet, and hills on each fide.— A 
ftrath is a valley with its Mils, and a river." From this acevrmt* definition 
it might be neceflary for us, who never faw the Highlands, to alk, ia wkat 
part' of the valley are the (aid brtls, and in what part the river? kike 
liver on the' tops of the bills,- or are the hills at the bottom of the fiver M 

Jta 
' f "The winter town, as it was called, confided of a number of fa* 
hotifes, and footctime* a better one belonging to a gentleman or firmer/-* 
Jn fummer, the Highlanders left the winter town, with their cattle sad 
£srvant*» and went to the hills (for to each of the winter towns belonged 
a ccmfiderable traA of land in (on) the adjacent hills). There they baft 
temporary huts in the (hylings, or bed fpots of pafture, removing front <me 
Hhylmg to another, when the grafs railed. About the end of Auguft tkf 
left the hill, and returned to the winter town. 19 We had underload da* 
the huts toemfelves were denominated " fliylings."— Rev. 

1 " The firft thing the Highlanders did, when they went to the hflfc 

* waa to bleed all their black cattle ; and boiling the blood in kettles, eat 

a great quantity of fait, as foon as the mefs became cojd and folid, the/ 

cut it in pieces, and M it up for food.* . 

r { « The Highland gentlemen u/ed to make hunting-parties, and get* 

aw 
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*»MWMl!ry of a Highlander to ftand hi need even ofouMeal, fodt£ 
dwrge the prime dotv of man, end fight for his chief. In thefe words, 
whim are their o wo,* the Highlander* eaprelied their opuuoo el thorn- 
lelves, end their enthufiafm for clanihip." 

We muff acknowledge, that we hare no where net with fb clear 
mud fatisfa&ory an account of the origin and progrefs of thai au 
uchment manifcfted by the Highlanders to the Houfc of STEWART; 
as it given in the prefent work. It commenced, as it appears, in the' 
time of Charles I. when that diftingotflied general, the Marquis of 
ftfontrofe, procuring the King's conimiflion to command hi Scotland, 
raifed the Highlanders in the royal caufe, and, by his popular ta- 
lents, and brilliant victories, fixed them in the ihtereft of that un- 
fortunate family. Not that this fierce and uncultivated people ever 
entered into the difputes, civil or religious, which had given' rife to' 
the war: Montrofe had the addrefa to excite and direA their cha** 
ra&eriftic enthufiafm ; and they conitdered, merely in the light of* 
** an injured chief/' the prince for whom they fe nobly and fucceiW 
fully combatted. Accordingly, at the era of the Reitorarion, tfce* 
Highlanders were in great favour with Charles II. ind afterwards 
vyith his brother King James; and were more than once employed .. 
|>Y thofe monarchs tochaftife the infolence, and control the obftinacv 
at the covenanters. Soon after the Revolution, (he Highlanders took 
fTSas to oppofe the government of King William.— -From the' year* 
J66f , tliey kept up a conftant correfpondence with James II. during 
nfs refideuce in France, .and afterwards with his fon, both in France •" 
qftd Italy. On the acceAon of the family of Hanover in 1714, they • 
jteain flew to arms. — In 1716, another rebellion, at the inftigation 
of Spain, broke out in the Highlands: but both of thefe were of 
%ort duration, and were caftly crufbed by the vigour of the govern* 
meat. Thus we find, that 'the attachment of ^hc Highlands, and, 
in fa£t, oftbemoft populous and warlike diftri&s, had uniformly 
continued, from the time of Charles I. to that of George IL — It is 
remarkable, that the principles of Jacobitijm and /Pbiggijwy em- 
braced, at firft, by the different dans, during the misfortunes of. 

,-■-;, ..-,,,-■ , ... j — . . , — 

the hills In time oTffoflf and fnow,* where they remained fev«.ral days.«w» 
They carried with them no provisions, but bread and cbeefe, with ionic 
bottle* ofwhifky, and flept' upon the ground, "wherever night overtook ' 
them, wrapped up in their plaids."— We have heard an anecdote on tbfo 
fubjecV which, if known to Mr. Home, (hould not have been omitted iiore. - 
A hardy' chieftain, when ftretching himlelf out to deep on fuch an orca* 
fion, happened unluckily to c-ali his eve upon his fun (a Uid of twenty), 
who had, with great care, made a JtUku y'shov>\ and, laying it under his 
head, begun to flcep with great fatUfadion.— -No, no; (faid the father, 
jrarting up with indignation, and with one kick of hit foot annihilating the 
pillow,) this is too toon, truly, to^nclilge in luxur'ut !~Rcv. 

• " Hie words of Sir £wen Cameron, often quoted fy his countrymen * 

2 3 Chutes 
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Chttrks I. inrariaWy, adhered to them, down to :tbe year i?4{.rv- 
T^^Maodonaids, the Cameron*, the . Frazcrs,' and many ©thew, 
wfte^minem for the former j while the Campbells, the Grant*, &€» 
profeffed the latter, with at lean 1 an equal degree of pertinacity. la 
faa&ms of peace,. the moft hoft'le nations never entertainod againft each 
other a more fettled animofity: and, when ft rife ar<fe,,from what- 
ever origin,, it was fure to blaze forth, with ail the fury ot civil war.* 
By various administrations in England, and thefe not deficient in 
political wLfdom, it is certainly Angular, chat no mea Cures were taken 
t9 reconcile, to government the difaffedfced clans, who lived, under 
thtja tchiefa, con tirM ally in arms ;f although, from the Stuart pa- 
pers, brought to light by Macpherfon, it appears, that the number 
of men they could bring into the field was computed at no lefs thaa 
lg|OOQ; and the experience of nearly a century had evinced, that 
every declaration of war with France or Spain, which rendered ne~. 
ceilary the (Service of the army abroad, was the certain fignal for re- 
bellion at home. Of this danger government was feiioufly warned*. 
lathe year 1738, by a very eminent man, Duncan Forbes of Cui- 
lofcn* Lord rrcfident .of the Court of St (lion, or fupreme court of 
judicature in Scotland, whofe fervices probably ' were greater, and 
certainly they were worfe requited, than thofe of any other penoa 
%Y&> was ioitrumentdl, in averting the calamities of a moft alarming 
period* The mcafures whiah he propofed, together with the cna- 
r«&erof the man, wc {bail lay before our readers, in the words of 
our author hitnfelf; both becaufe we confidcr the paffage as one of 
tbe.moft memorable in his book, 'and becaufe it prcfents one of the 
few occafions, on which Mr. Home has made an attempt at any 
fhjng like delineation of character. 

' " Duncan Forbes born a younger brother, and bred to the law, had 
pafled through the different offices of that profeflion, which ufuaily lead ta 



• u The chiefs fometimes went to law with one another) but the deci- 
fitm* of the Court ©fSefiion, and the judgments of the V\ ivy Council, were 
not of much avail, unlefs the party, who had obtained judgment in his 
favour,* waslhore powerful than his antagonitt, or better Jupported by his 
Qejgbbouring chiefs. Locheil and Mackintolh were at law, and at war, for 
360 years /" See note, p. 1 0. 

f. The feudal fyftem, in its original purity, prevailed in the Highlands 
previous to the year 1746, when the hereditary jurisdictions were abolifli- 
cd by law. The wealth of a chieftain was then not eftimated by marr, 
but by the number of his military ietainers. " About the \ear 1740,** 
(fays Mr. Home, at p. 20, in note) " fomo low-country gentlemen made a 
party to vifit the Highlands, .when they were entertained, at the houfe of 
one of their chiefs, with great hofpitality, and a profufion of game, fifh, 
and French wine. One of the guefls alked the landlord, lbmevvhat blunt- 
ly, What was the rent of his eftate i He anfwered, he could raife 500 
•men. . This.fiory « told of Macdonald of lfceppoch, who was killed at the 

battle of CuHoden;* ' ■ 

«• - . the 
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'ffibdlfe&Y uhiverfaty efteemea, and'tlteaght ftHl wottay of elughej' eJfioe 
than tlieoae hehijid.— rjWfertn «ali«d to. prefide in the iupteme coutLo/ 
ja twe in Scotland, he fully anfoared the expe&ation* of his couitfr)<m«B> 
kit maimers gwe a Juftre to the dignity of his itation; and no prefideM.o/ » 
the Court a* Seffion waa ever more refpecled and beloved* He. was a 
wfcig upon principle; that is, he thought the government eftablifhed qt tbe 
revocation, was the belt torm of govern men t, for the inhabitants of Bri- 
tain. In the end of autumn, in the. year 1738, he. came to Lord Milton'f 
houfe at IJrunftane, one morning before breakfaft. Lord Milton was^fur- 
prifed to fee him at fo early an hour, and alked what was the matter? fr 
matter, replied the prefident, which, I hope, yon will think of fotneim* 
portance. You know very well, that 1 am, like you, a whig; tut I am 
aWb the neighbour and friend of the Highlanders, and intimately acq uainfc- 
*d with moft of their chiefs. For iome time , I have been revolving in 
sxynivd Afferent fcheraes ibr reconciling the Highlanders to government* 
U©w I think the time is come to bring forward a icheroe* jvuich, in my 
opinion* will certainly have, tliat e(Fect. 

. " A war with Spain fcems near at hand, which, it is probable, wjIJ 
foon be followed by a war with France; and there will be occaflon fpt 
more troops than the prefent ftanding army: in that event, I propofe tha{ 
government mould raife four or fwe regiments of Highlanders, appointing 
an Englifli or Scorch officer of undoubted loyalty to be colonel of each 
regiment; and naming the lieutenant-colonel, majors, captains, and fubat- 
ferns from this Hit in mv hand, which comprehends all the chiefs and 
chieftains of the difafFecteJ clans,' who are the very per fens, whom Franco 
and Spain will rail upon, in cate of a war, to take arms for the Pretender. 
If government pre-engages the Highlanders in the manner I nropofe> the.? 
-will sot only ierve weH again ft the enemy abroad, but will be h oil age, s 
fpr the good behaviour of their relations at home: and, 1 am perfuaded, 
that it will Le abfolutely impoliible to raife a rebellion in tho Highlands.— 
1 have coraf: hen to (how you this plan, arid to entreat, if you approve of 
it, that you will recommend it to your friend Lord.JJyy,* who, lam told, 
is to be here today or to-morrow, m his way to l^ndon. 

" I will; moil certainly, (('aid Milton) fliow the plan to Lord I lay ;* but 
1 need not recommend it to 'him; for, if I am not much miftaken, it will 
recommend it fe I f» 

• ** Next day, the Earl of Hay came to Brunftane: Lord Milton mowed 
him the president's plan, with which lie jvas extreme*)' ploa ed, and car* 
ryingii to London -with him; patented it to Sir ttobeft Wafpole, who 
read. (lie preamble, and laid, at once, it was the molt fennble plan lie had 
ever-ieen, and was furprf fed that nobody had thought of it before!. 4 

'« He then ordered a cabinet council to be lmnmoned, and laid Jhe, 
plan before them, expreiling his approbation of it in the firougeit terms, 
and recommending if as a meafure which ought to be carried into execu- 
tion immediately, in cafe of a war with Spain. Notwithstanding the mi-: 



* "Archibald Earl of Hay (who, in the year 1743, fucceeded his bro-i 
ther John Duke of Arg)fl) was the friend of Sir Robert Wafprle ; *fftid^ du- 
ring the long ttdmintli ration of' th.it minifb»r, Irod the management "of the? 
king's *a flfaftt in Scotland committed to him? Lord-Miltpa, Juftice Ctonk,- 
was fub-nihiiiUr to Lord Hay." » , ^ . • •-...» a 

v. i. *\ a *>.'<> 
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milter's recommendation, every member of the council declared hsafslf 
•gainft the meafore* alluring Sir Robert Waftpole* that, for hit fake, they 
could uot poffibly agree to it; that, if government ihouid adopt the planet 
the Scots (Scotch) judge, the patriots (for fo the oppofctioa was called) 
would exclaim, that Sir Rebert Walpole, who a wajs defigned to fubvert 
the Britifli conftitutioo, was railing an army of Highlanders to join the 
{landing army, and enrfave the people of England. The plan was let 
afide; and next year (1739) Britain declared war againft Spaing 

Of the truth of this anecdote we can entertain no doubt, as we 
£nd, by a note of the author, that he had it particularly from Lord 
MUton himfclfj and Mr. Home, whatever be bis faults, has a title 
to our refped on the frorc of authenticity. Had not the judicious 
plan of the Lord President Forbes been unfortunately reje&cd by a 
timid policy, there is reafon to believe, that the rebellion in 1745 
would never have taken place; fo true it is, that the beft interefts of 
the community arc tqp ofteil obftruded by party, or facrificed to 
prejudice ; while, on the other hand, the happinefs of ftatea, and the 
revolutions of empires, may as frequently depend on the efforts or 
the genius of a finale man. 

It appears that, in the beginning of the year 1744, when our grant 
fleet was in the Mediterranean, and the greater part of our troops 
engaged on the continent, in fupporting the doubtful fortunes of the 
houfc of Auftria, an invafion of a moft alarming nature threatened 
Britain. Marechal de Saxe, with the young.Pretender, at the head 
of a French army confuting of 15,000 men, were on the point of 
landing on the Engl i to coaft ; while the difaffeded Highlanders in 
the north, with 3000 French auxiliaries, were to have commenced 
the war in that quarter of the ifland.— Partly owing to the vigilante 
of the government, and partly co a ftorm at fea, which wrecked 
many of the tranfports off Dunkirk, the French abandoned the en- 
terprise. But, as Mr- Home juftly obferves, Prince Charles's Hid- 
den appearance in the Highlands, in the following feafon, can be 
confidered only as " a fragment of the original defign,"' and proceed- 
ed chiefly from his chagrin, at perceiving himlclf to be the dupe of 
French artifice. It is probable, alfo, that the peculiar caftof the 
Prince's character (of which Mr. Home ukes no notice) tended pre- 
maturely to accelerate the expedition; and thai, indeed, borefuA- 
cient evidence of the fanguinenefs of. temperament, and theraJhnesV 
of enterprise, which fo conipicuoufly marked it. 

Without any thing but promifes from the French miniftry, and 
with 00 profpeck of fuccefs from his Scottish adherents, unlefs poweN 
fuJlr ittpporttd by a foreign armatoent, the lofs of the battle of Fon- 
itenor by tbe allies (on the nth of Adaj, 1745)* at once determined 
Prifice Charles to try his fortune in Britain, tie embarked, accord* 
Mglv, at St. fsasaire, on the ioth of June, With feven attendants. 
|jUt entire force confided of an old 60 gun (hip, that never made 
jput t)ie voyage, and was' ftptaflied by two private individuals, and . 
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fyctiraptag 'fane Englifh ibips of war, and endeavouring to touch' 
pit Virions parts of Scotland, he at length landed at Erifca, an in-' 
'confidcrable ifland near South Uift, offthe weft ccaft of ArgyMhire, 
The mode of his reception in that lequeftefed diftri&, ferves'to con* 
▼cyan idea of the charaderittic prudence, but the dill more charac* 
teriftic enthufiafm, of the Highlanders, and it thus described, not 
without intereft, by Mr. Home 

. " His attendants giving out that he was a young Iri(b prieft, cohduAad 
him to the houfe of the tackfman, who rented ali the fmatl iflands; of him 
thev learnt, that Clanronald and his brother Boiidale were upon the kland* 
of South Uift; that young Clanronald was at Moidart upon the main U)n<L 
A meflenger was immediately difpatched to Boiidale, who is faid to have, 
bad great influence with his bro.her. CharJes (laid all night on the illaud 
Xrifcu, and in the morning returned to his (hip. Boftiaie came aboard* 
icon after: Charles propofed that he fhould go v* ith him to the main land, 
vffift iu engaging his nephew to take arms, and then go, as his ambaftedor, 
to Sir Alexander Macdoaaid, ami Macieod. To cve.y one ol thefe pro*, 
pofals Boifdale ^ave a flat negative, declaring that lie would do his ut- 
noA to prevent his brother and bis nephew from engaging in fo deiperaie 
an enterprise; afturing Charles, that it was needleis to lend any body to 
SXeyj for that he had feen Sir Alexander Macdonald and Macieod verr 
lately, and. was defired by them to acquaint him, (if he (hould come to. 
South Uift, in his way to the Highlands) that they were determined not 
to join him, unlefs he brought over with him a body of regular troops.— 
Charles replied in the beft manner he could ; and ordering the (hip to be 
unmoored, carried Boifdale (whole boat hung at the fte.n) feveral mile* 
onward to the main land, preiling hhn to relent, and give a better anfwer. 
Boifdale was inexorab'e; and, getting into hit boat, left Charles to pur- 
iufchis courfe, which he did directly for the coaft of Scotland; and, com-' 
injg to an anchor in the bay of Lochnannagh, between Moidart and Art* 
iaig, fent a boat afhore, with a letter to young Clanronald- 

" in a very little time Clanronald, with his relation KintochmoidarV 
came aboard the Dou telle. Charles, almoft reduced to dd'pair in his in- 
terview With Boifdale, addrefted the two Highlanders with great emotion, 
and, furnming up his arguments for taking a.ms, conjured them to affift 
their prince, their countryman, in his utmofl need. Clanronald and hia 
friend, though well inclined to the eaule, poiitively refuted ; and told him, 
one after another (the other), that to take arm* without concert or fupport,' 
. was to pu!l down certain deftrufiion on their own heads. Charles perfifW 
«d, argued, and implored". During this convention, the parties walked 
backwards and forwards upon the deck: a Highlander flood near thenV 
qnned at all points, as was then the fathion of his country: be wa*a 
younger brother of Kiniocbmoidart, and . had come off to the (hip, to en* 
auire for news, not knowing who was aboard; when he gathered* from* 
their difcourfe, that the ftranger was the Prince of Wales: when he heard 
bis chief and his brother refufe to take arms with their prince, his colour 
went and came, his eyes (parkied, he milled his place, and grafped hit' 
fword. Charles obferved his demeanour, arid, turning brilkli towards 
him, called 'out. Will not you allift me?— I will, I will, faid Ronald; 1 
though no other man in the Highlands ihouMdraw a fword, 1 am ready, 
to die for you. Ciarics, with a profufion of thanks and acknowledgements/ 

extolled 
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extolled his champion to the fkies, faying, he only wtfeed that all tHtf 
Highlanders were like him. Without further deliberation, the two Mac* 
donalds declared that they alio would join, and ui'e tbsir utmoit endpa* 
vt>urs to engage their counfxyraen to take arms. Immediately Charief; 
with his company, went afhore, and was conduced to Boradale, a farm 
nrhich belonged to the eitate of CJar.ronald. 

-> 4 * The perfons who landed with Charles at Boradale, on the 2.5th of 
July, were the Marquis of Tullibardine, (cider brother of James Duke of" 
Atholl) who had been attainted in the year 1716 ; Sir Thomas Sheridan, 
who had been tutor to Charles; Sir John Maedonald, an officer in the Spa* 
nifh fervice; Francis Strickland, an Lnglilh gentleman; Kelly, a clergy* 
xhan, who had been fent to the tower of London, for hi* concern in tho 
Bilhop of Rochefter's plot; ./Eneas Maedonald, a banker in Paris, wltA 
was Kinlochmoidart's b other ; and Buchannan, the melienger ietit to 
Some, by Cardinal de Tencin." - • 

. From his retreat at Boradale the Prince immediately fent meflen- 
gers to the principal clans, to which he looked for affifrance ; and" 
file firft chief that came to him was a very diftinguifhtd and amiable 
tharadter, Cameron of Locheil. 

, " Donald Cameron, called by the Highlanders Young Locheil, (for his 
father was full alive, but attainted, and in exile) had fucceeded, in the 
year 1719, to his grandfather Sir Ewen Cameron (of whom fo many mar- 
vellous ftories are told by his countrymen at this day). Educated in the 
principles of his anccftors, Locheil was devoted, like them, to the family 
of Stuart; and the old Pretender had conceived to great an opinion of the 
characler and influence of this chief, that, in the year 1729, he wrote him 
a letter with his own hand, in which he gives him full and ample power* 
to treat with fuch of his friends in Scotland, as he thought might be truft- 
ed, and fettle every thing concerning his arflairs. The Jacobites in ther 
Highlands, and in the Lowlands of Scotland, were acquainted with the 
contents of th^s letter, and had recourfe, upon every occafion, to Cameron 
of Locheil.— He was one of the leven, who, in the year 1740, figned the 
Afibciation, which Drummond of Bochaidy carried to the old Pretender at* 
Rome; and, when the court of France, after the dilaiter (by ftonn)at Dun* 
kirk, withheld their aid, he was one of thofe, who fent Over Murray to 
cliiniade Charles from coming, to Scotland, without a body of foreign 
troops; and he was not a little troubled, when he received a letter fr»m 
Charles, acquainting him thai he was come to the Highlands and defired 
U> fee him immediately. I^ocheil complied with the icqueJtof the letter. 
He was no fooner arrived at Boradale, than CharJes and he retired by 
thtmfelves. 

" The converfation began, on the part of Charles, with bitter com-' 
plaints of the treatment he had received from the mini Hers of France, who 
had fo long amufed him with vain hopes, and deceived him with falfe 
promifes; their coldneis in his caul e, he laid, hut ill agreed with the opi- 
nion he had of his own pretentions, and with that impatience to ailcrt 
them, with which the proHiites of his lather's brave and faithful fubjeds 
}jad inflamed his mind. Locheil acknowledged the engagements of the 
chiefs, but obferved, that they were no ways (no wife) binding, as he had 
cowe>over without the ftipulated aid; and-, therefore, as there was not 
• « thu ; 
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tie laaft profpect of 4«cce&/ he adt*rfed his Royal Highnef* to rftwrn t* 
France, and to referve himielf and hjs faithful friends for a more favour* 
able- opportunity. Charles refufed to follow Lochcil's advice, affirming 
that a more favourable opportunity than the prevent would never come; 
that alinoft all. the Britifh troops were abroad, and kept at bay by Marlbal 
Saxe, with a fuperior army : that in Scotland there were only a few new* 
railed regiments, that had never teen fervice, and could not ftand before 
the Highlanders: that the very fin't advantage, gained over the troops, 
-would encourage his father's friends at home to declare themfelves,: that 
bis friends abroad would not fail to give their alii ltancc: that he only 
wanted the Highlanders to begin the war. 

" JLocheil ft ill refilled, entreating Charles to be more temperate, and 
content to remain concealed where he was, till. he (Locheil) and his other 
friends thou Id meet together, and concert what was beft to be done.— * 
Charles, whole mind was wound up to the utmoft pitch of impatience, 
paid no regard to this propofal, but anfwered, that he was determined to 

fut all to the hazard. In a few days, faid he, with tlu* few friends that 
have, I will erccl the royal ilandafu, and proclaim to the people of Bri- 
tain that Charles Stuart is come over to claim the crown of r.is anceftors* 
to win it,- or to periih in the attempt: Locheil, who, my futher'has ofrenl 
told me, was, our firmett friend, may ft ay at home, and learn from cho 
Dewfpapers the fate of his prince. — No, laid Locheil, I'll (hare thctk'e of 
my prince; and fo fliall every man, over whom nature or fortune has given 
me any power. Such was the lingular conversation, on the refu't of whick 
depended peace or war. For it is a point* agreed among the Highland- 
ers, that if Locheil had perfifled in his rcfulal to take arms, the other 
chiefs would not have joined the ilandard without him, and l fie (park oC 
rebellion mufl have inftantly expired. It was atherwife decreed. '' 

Sir John Cope, who commanded in chief in Scotland, learning, 
foon after, that the Pretender had drawn together a confiderable force* 



* " It is no Iefs certain, though not fo generally known, that Locheil 
left his own houte, determined (;is he thought) not to take arm*. In h» 
way to Boradale, he called at the houfe of his brother John Cameron of 
Falfefern, who came out immediately, and alked. What was the matter 
that had brought him there at lb early an hour? Locheil told him, that 
the Prince was landed at Boradale, and had (ent for him. Faflefern afked 
what troops the Prince had brought with him, what money, what arms? 
Locheil anfwe.'cd, that he believed the Prince had brought with him nei- 
ther troops, nor money, nor arms; ami, therefore, he was refolded not to 
be concerned in the affair, and would do his utmoft to prevent Charles 
from making a raih attempt. Falfefem approved his brother's fentiments, 
and applauded his re Solution ; advifing him, at the lame time, not to go 
any farther in the way to Boradale, but to come into the houfe, and irav 
part his mind- to the Prince by letter. No, faid Locheil, I ought, at leaft, 
to wait upon him, and give my reafons for declining tojoinhim, which* 
a •rait of no reply. Brother, laid Falfefern, I know you better than yon 
know yourielf. If this Prince once fets his eyes upon .you, 'he will make 
you do whatever he pleafes. Faflefern/ in the year' 1781, repeated tfce 
ionverfation, between him and his brother, to tiac aiiUkox-ot this hifrorv/-- 

marched 
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marched into the Highlands, at the head of the King's" troopt, In 
order to oppofe him : outdeclining to give him battle on the height* 
of Corryarrack, an immenfe mountain between Stirling and Fort 
Auguftus, while the royal army turned offto Invernefs, that of the 
rebels proceeded dbedly into the low country, and, without oppo- 
sition, fcized Edinburgh. The ineffe&ual preparations made to de- 
fend the city, the levying, arming, and difciplining the Vdwitttri* 
nfcake a very ludicrous appearance, and occupy by far too great & 
portion of the volume. ButthefaA is, the author had himfelf en- 
lifted in this valiant corps; and the 

Qtueque ipse miferrima vidi, 
fit qaontm Jutrs magna fui, 

(an account which feems to have much (jncerity, and fome truth in 
it) is, therefore, very naturally uppermoft in his mind. We cannot, 
however, help expreffing our di&pprobation of an invidious attempt 
to blacken the charader of a moft.refpedable, and moft meritorious 
a£tor in the fcenes of that period, Mr. Drummond, afterwards chief 
s»agtftra|e of the city, and its representative in parliament : for the 
author plainly intimates, that Mr. Drummond's conduct was defti- 
tuie of fincerity as well as patriotifm ; and that, for the paltry pur* 
poles of borough-politics, he was willing to have facrificcd the ho- 
nour, together with the fafcty, of his country. 

The arrival of the Prince at the palace of Holyrood-houfe, is well 
described, and furniflies by far the moft fpirited paflage we have 
been able todifcover in Mr. Home's book* It has fomewhat both 
of the outline and the colouring of an abler mafter. 

** About ten o'clock the main body of the rebels, marching by Dud* 
dlngfton (to avoid being fired upon by tlie cattle), entered the King's 
Park, and halted in the boHoyr between the hills under the peak called 
Arthur's Seat Byjand by (jtn a fhort time) Charles came down to Jhe 
Dune's waflfe accompanied by the Highland chiefs, and other commander* 
ofhuarniY. 

'• The nark war full of people, (amongft whom was the author of this 
hiftory) all of them impatient to fee this extraordinary perfon. The ngure 
and prefence of Charles Stuart were not ill fnited to his lofty pretentions. 
He was in the prime of youth, tall and handfome, ot a fair complexion ; 
he had? light-coloured perriwig, with his own hair combed over the front; 
he wore, the Highland drefs, that is, a tartan fhort coat, without the plaid, 
a blue bonnet on his head, and on his breait the fjar of the order of St. 
Andrew. Charles flood feme time in the Park, to (bow himfelf to the 
people; and then, though he was very near the palace, mounted his horfe, 
cj&er to render himfelf more conf'picuotts, or becauie~he rode weJl, and 
leaked gracefnjl on horlcback. 

"The Jacobites were charmed with his appearance: they compared 
hhxf wfth 1 Robert the Bruce, whom he refembled (they faid) in his figure 
as iitftfl4fMlliae.~ The Whigs looked upon him with other eyzs. 1 hey 
m&Mfimto$$e& that he Svaaa goodly perfon; but they obfexved, that, eve* 
Ml that toiampfeant boar, 'When he was about to enter the palace of hta 
lathers, the air <af his countenance was languid and melancholy; that he* 

looked 

i 
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looked like a gentleman, and a mm of faAikrn, but not like a hero, or a 
conqueror, deuce they formed their conclntions, that the enterprize was 
above the pitch of his mind, and that his heart was not great enough fix 
the fphere in which he moved. When Charles -came to the palace he 
demounted, and walked along the piazza, towards the apartments of the 
t>uke of Hamilton. When he was near the door; which ftood open t* 
receive him, a gentleman ilepped out of the crowd, drew his fword, and, 
raiting his arm aloft, walked up (burs before Charles/' 

Scarcely had the heralds proclaimed King James VtlT. at the 
Crofs of Edinburgh, and Prince Charles Regent of the kingdom, 
when Sir John Cope, who had brought his troops, by. fea, from the 
north, landed at Dunbar in Eaft Lothian, and advanced to give bat- 
tle to the rebels on the plain of Prefton. In Mr. Home's account 
of this engagement (which took place on the 21ft of September 1745)9 
as well as of the occurrences that immediately preceded it, his feeble* 
nefs and prolixity are. particularly confptcuous. The royal army, 
overwhelmed with terror at the fudden and furious outfet of the High- 
landers, every where gave way, and, in left* than ten minutes, were 
driven with great daughter from the field. A vi&ory more complete, 
gained by an inferior over a fuperior force, does no} occur in the 
records of hiftory. Had the chara&er of the Prmce been as prompt 
and vigorous, as it unqucftionably was humane, amiable, and pa* 
tient, the rafh nefs of his attempt might have found feme apology in 
the fuccefs with which it was attended^ Well might he have ex* 
claimed with Cafar, jafia ejl dUa! the diejs caftj and, by tnftant-> 
ly penetrating into England, the teflon of celerity, which be learnt 
from that extraordinary man, might have enabled him to difpua* 
with effe£k the throne of his ancestors. He who had conceived and 
executed the defign of landing, with but /even perfons, at Erifca, 
had no claim to prudence ; and be had now nothing for it, except 
daring valour, and a generous effort qf defpair. To thw timid ad* 
vifers, therefore, with whom he was furrounded, and who dnTuajicd 
him from the enterprize, he might have faid, in the words of aao- 
tber ufurper than Casfar, (and his gallant anccftor who fell at Flq*» 
- den would probably have made the reply) 

— " Slaves! ITiave let my Kfe upon a caft. 
And I wHI ftaqd the hazard of the die." 

The truth is, the battle of Prefton had rendered the Pretender 
matter of Scotland. The caftle of Edinburgh, and the forts in the 
north, were neither ftrongly fortified, nor numeroufly garrifoned,— 
The fudden confternation that had fciaeJ the fouthern part of the 
ifland, while it palfied his enemies, would inconceivably have foi* 
mated and multiplied his friends. Indeed, Che fituatton of eiMe* 
kingdom was moft deplorable and unprotected. Our heft troops were 
ftttl in Germany : the king (George II.) had but tuft come over 
after the battle of Dcttingen; and the Dutch auxiliaries were not 
jet arrived in England. But the Prince consumed, i» the vjtn anA 

tsArlejGi 
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jifelefs parade of a court, at Edinburgh, thofe irretrievable moments, 
prhich were fortunately improved by the vigilance a»d energy of the 
government. Hts councils, which from the beginning were never 
jrtgorou*, became, every day, more jarring as well as irrcfolute.— 
Like too many of his anceftbrs, he appears to have been eafily in- 
fluenced by the opinions of other men ; and while he was prefled, oil 
the one hand, by the ardour of Lord George Murray and the Duke 
of Perth, he was checked, on the other, by the caution of his tutor 
JBherkian, and bv the pufilianimity, and perhaps the treachery, of 
)>i* fccrctary Murray. Among all his advifers there feemed not a 
Hun calculated to take'the lead* by fuperior bddnefs, or tranfeend- 
cnt talents; and the Highland chiefs, although they adored their 
Prince, were incurably jealous and dtftruftful of one another. Hence 
it happened, after nearly fix weeks were fpent in preparation and de- 
ay, when the resolution to march fouth wards was at laft taken, the 
rebels beheld ivj§ habile armies aiTembled to oppofethem; the one 
headed by General Wade, and threatening them from the eaft, the 
ether commanded by the Duke of Cumberland, and covering the 
(netropolis. 

: The manner in which the fix weeks were fo miferably mi f- fpent, 
tbat elapfed between the battle of Piefton and the march into Eng- 
land, is thus fliortly defcribed by Mr. Home, and evinces the juftice 
£f ttoe foregoing remarks. 

* «* The Prince Regent, in the morning before the council met, had a 
fevee of his officers and other people* who favoured his caufe. When the 
council role, which' often sat very long, for his counfcllors frequently differed 
bi\p:nhn *vihh one cmother , and fometiine< with him, Charles dined in public 
fcrith his principal officers. After dinner, he rode outkntfrhis lifc-guardt, 
pud uftiaHy went to Duddingiton, where his army lay. In the evening, 
he returned to HolyroocMioufc, and received the latlics who cam folds dmivittg* 
iwm: Ik? t^en sttjfed in public \ and generally there was music at supper, end 
a fyril afterwards.'* 

We have already mentioned the example of Cxfar. It is not re- 
corded, as far as we know, that that great man, (although by ho 
means infenfible to the charms of the Roman ladies) immediately af- 
ter he had pafled the Rubicon and furprifed the city, fpent much- time ' 
in debating in private, or fupping in public. At Rome he tarried 
nqt a fingledayj he puflied forward to Brundufium, where he block- 
aded Pompcy ; and thus drove him out of Italy. 
: Thci'e are reflections, which naturally a rife in the mind, on fur- 
vevins; the events of a moft anxious and alarming period: but no 
rcfleclions of any fort feem t> aiifc in the mind of Mr. Home, or, at 
1i»dft, he omits to impart them to his readers.. In facl, the great 
fault we have to find with his book is, that, whatever it be, it is not 
HISTORY. It is a meagre and defultory detail, that has no tiflue 
to fupport, and no intcreft to enliven it. It affumes the range of 
Tknodetn hiilorv, with little of its information; and it difplavs the 
' " ''" flefiviency 
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ftefitienoy of anient narrative, without any of its eloquence. — Here 
there U no .attempt (except a very -imperfect one in the outfet) to de- 
lineate a pi&tire of manners fo widely different from our own; to 
frace eyents to. their a£tual origin, in the circumftances of the titpes, 
or the chara&er arid policy of the a&ors; in a word, to, exhibit |i 
feries cf fairs', 'caufc$ y and confequences, combined with their mur, 
tujil dependencies, and their various and complicated relations.— 
But it may be laid that tbe author afpires .no Higher than the difplay 
ttf jfrligtnct and, impartiality ; .a praife, however, in all its latitude, 
svhich we, cannot concede to him. Neither do we think that hf 
&&cientl>» conforms to the golden rule prefcribed, to the hiftorian* 
by a great roaflfcr; Ne quid falft die ere audeat, deinde, ne quidverinok 
tmdeaf 5 He qua fttfpUio gtalia, Jit in fcribendo, ne qua fimultatiu — We 
acknowledge that, in general, he tells the truth, although, as will. 
lM* feen in the fequei, by no means the whole truth. Yet fometimes 
he wrftes like a whig, who is a fecret Favourer of the Jacobitejs j aui 
fometimes like a Jacobite, who is an open apologift'of the whigsj 
Pcrgit pugtumtia secum «. 

Frentibui advetsis comptnere ; 

tfows unhappily purfuing the certain method, not of g^intrtgfhe fuf* 
frage, but of lofing the favour and partiality of both. The book, 
fteverthelefs, we fmcereiy believe to be the very beft book that Mr. 
Home was capable of producing ; and with which, fuch as it is, th? 
trader mu ft be contented, p< , 

Should thefe ftrifrures, which a fenfe of duty, but no prejudice 
againft the author, has drawn from us, be thought by any unnecef- 
tirlly fevere, we beg leave to adopt the language, while .we aflert 
Ike freedom, ol a wife antient; who, poflefling hirofejf an extcnfive 
knowledge 0/ men, and a keen difcernment of merit, well knew tha 
general unwillingnefs of his age to acquiefce,in the. fober decifiona 
of criticifm : Si laudavefis^ parcus, fi culpaveris, nirrftus fuijfe dicaris ; 
fuamvis illud pleniffm} hoe re/lriclijjfme feceris : — Std hac n%s non re* 
tardant. 

[ To be concluded in our next. 7 ] 
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'{Continued from ?. 238. ) ■ • 

THE tenth article is " an examination of an infeription on a barn 
in Kent-, the' mantle tru ht the Parfonege hovfe at Helmdon ik 
Northamptonshire, as defcribedby the Profejfors Wallis 0/u/Ward, re* 
T)\f$d\ and Queries and Remarks on the general ufe of Arabic Numerah 
in England. In a LeHtr from the Rev, Samuel Dennc, F. A. S*. tt 
Richard Gough, Efyr 

In the tdnth volume of the Archacolbgia was an article by -the 
Rev. Mr. North, that we thought at the time to be very convincing* 
- » as 
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as very argumentative, very learned, and very comprehenfivt. Thit 
dated the introdudion of thofe numerals into England, about the 
year 1240; and feemingly upon found hiftpijcal authority. 

" To this great reftorer of learning Robert Grofthed, bifhop of Lincoln,'* t 
W faid at the clofe, *\we of this nation principally owe, I apprehend, our 
knowledge of the cyphers or prefent figures. The authority [which] 1 
fave for thirnotion has, to my great furprine, been hitherto overlooked, 
though very remarkable and equally dear. It is in the continuation of 
Matthew Paris* Hisfria md *n. 1251, p. 1 112. edit. Parked, where he 
gives an account of the death of John Bafingftoke, archdeacon of Leice£ 
Ux. ' Hie Magifter Johannes figuras Graecorum numerates, et eanun no- 
titiam et (ignificationes, in Angliam portavit, .et familiaribus fuis dedaia* 
vif; per quas figuras etiam liter* reprelentantur. De qaibus figurishco 
maxime admirandum, qudd unicfi. figurt quilibet numcrus reprelentatur; 
quod non eft in Latino, vel in Atgarii'mo.'* How long his return frost 
Athens was before his death, we are not informed: but as to the te&v 
Jnent of the twelve patriarchs, which John firft mentioned to bifhoj* Groft- 
hed; Matthew Paris tells us p. 800, f the bifhop tranflated it into Latin 
in the year 124.1 ; and fuppofing he fent to Greece for them as toon as he 
received information of them, and allowing two or three years for that 
Jmfinefs, we may fuppofe John Bafingftoke s return from Athens was be* 
tween 1235 and 1240. There have been no fpecimens produced of them, 
which are undoubted before that time. Matthew Paris himfelf knew than 
not, if we may credit the manufcript in his hand in the king's library, m 
which the dates are all in Roman letters. \ Johannes de Sacro Bofco, Pre* 
sacius Judseus, wbofe tables, wrote [written] in 1508, are in the kiosks 
library, and Roger Bacon, who all ufed the figures, lived and wrote Si) 
after the time above afligned for the introdudion of them. That Thomas 
Rilhanger, or whoever was the continuator of Matthew Paris's hiflorj, 
fliould call them Jigmras Gntarum, is no wonder : for, if we will not with 
Hue<ius, or before him Petrus Dafypodius, profeflor of mathematics at 
Straffcnrgh, fuppofe them to be derived from the lefler Greek letten, yet, 
as the introduction of them to us was from Greece, he might without in* 
propriety call them Gracwnm figuras, even if we mud fuppofe them ori- 
ginally invented among the Indians, whofe country, arts, and fcience* 
were fo little known in this part of the worJd,"§ 

This reafoning feemed to us at the time, we remember, as ftrong 
at the very nature of the cafe would admit. It does not, however, 
fcetn cjuite fo ftrong to us ft prefent. Yet it has been adopted, we 
believe, by the generality of fcholars ever fince. And the author has 
alfo adverted to the inscription at Helmdon, of which he would 
9* not venture to attempt an explanation ;" yet he did *' venture to 
foretell, that fome other and different account" than what Wallis 



♦ This is in Watts's edition, p. 721, under the year 1852. 

f In Watts's, p. 528. 

% So carelefs has this thinking author b*^, concerning his language hate. 

5 P. 374—176. 
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or "Ward had given, " will hereafter appear if the original piece of 
wood remains undefaced."* It actually remains, ttiough not wholly 
v undefaced; and it is the clefign of the prefent article, to Confider thht 
with fame other inscriptions, in order to fix more precifely ftill the 
sera of the Arabic Ic numerals appearing among us. The author has 
taken much pains upon-thfrfubjed, ranges through a variety of argu- 
ments, and (hews an erttcnt of reading; but, what is more to his 
honour, thinks folidly and- reaforts* pbweTfutly through all. ' ! 

The firft infeription is a fuppofed union of thefe AraMcVnume* 
nils 1102, upon a* window-frame of ftoneat the- end of a large barn, 
and on the impoft of a door-cafe in an oaft-houfe or hop- kiln, near 
the baaij at Prefton-hall, nigh Aylesford in Kent, the feat 'bf the 
Colepepers formerly. Mr. Hafted engraved the former in lus Hiftory 
of Kent, and produced both of them as proofs for the ufe of thofe 
numerals in H02. But the date is accompanied with the letters T£ 
three times repeated, the initials of the name of Thomas Coltpoper, 
and withiuce .fbtelds of acn?$, 6nc of them the Colepeper arms a Ion*, 
the others of BardrefhaJJ quartered with them. Thefe furely wrtl 
prove lujficieju ii^j natures ^ for the 'age, of the infeription: Now 

€t Tliomas Colepeper, (on, of John Colepeper, who married Elizabeth, 
heirefs of Sir John Hardrefhall, 'fu'ececded his father in the manor of Bay- 
liall in 'Pembctry, and there kept hisfhrievalty in the 17th and 18th years 
of KingRrchard the fecOrtd. ' Nor can I coHeft from any part ofthe pe- 
digree, as detailed by Mr. Hafted'' himfelf, "that there could have been 
reudeni at Prefton-hall any male defcendant from the Colepepers of Bay- 
hall, who, a* fuch, could have any pretention to the arms of HardreJhatl. 
The claim, as I conceive, muft have been founded on, tbe marriage .<*f 
Thomas Cofepe per, vvjio died in 15S7, with Margaret Colepeper da^gl*- 
ter* of Thomas Colepeper/ of Bedgebury in Gondherfr* who was liaeaily 
defcendedTrom the Colepepers of Bayhall; and, if fo, their fon Thtfmas 
Colepeper, who fucceeded his father at Prefton-hall, and died in 1602, 
had a right to quarter the arms of Hardrefhall with his paternal coaf. 
Viewing the inscription on the oaft-houfe," which is the fecond of the 
two and on the impoft of a door-cafe there, '* T. C. with the Colepeper .. 
arms fingjLe might have reference to the father, and the other T. C. with 
the iliield .quartered to the fon. "\ * 

In this view of things .the fimplc arms can belong only to a man 
who died in 1587, and the quartered to one who died in 1602. The 
numerals then, 1102, are gone at once to the moon 'for chara&erj^ 
of a year. As all things loft on earth are treafured there, 

" The rfyle of ftruclure of the oaft-houfe," alfo, " is conformable to the 
buildings of that age, and the fame obfervation will apply to the barn. — 
The fide-walls of the northern bay" in the barn, " are conftrucled with 
ftone to the height of about fyc feet and nine inches, but along the other 

I K ^ . 'J . , 3 - ■ ' • ■ « ^ 

* P. 370. ' f P. 109— 110. 
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bays the height is gradually leflened; and near the foulh end there is a very 
low underpinning of Hone, and above the (lone work to the eaves the 
tides are boarded. The fouth end of the bam, almoft from the ground, is 
of brick. The north -end wall is of brick " too, •• raifed upon rag-ftones of 
[to] the height of fix feet; and the four corners of the barn coigns g^ftone* 
of the fame kind. The oaft-houfe is entirely of brick, except that there 
are (tone coigns at the corners. This building is of workmanfhip not in- 
elegant; and, were it viewed by a furveyor converfant in antient archi- 
tedurej I am afTured he would not fix its age before the end of the fix* 
leenth century." * 

Thus the afpe£t of the building unites with the hiftory of the 
arms, co refer the initial letters, the dates, and the arms, to the only 
man who had all combined in his name or his perfon, even that Tho* 
mas of Prefton-hall who died in 1602. Yet, in order to go (till 
deeper into thefe fuppofed dates, let us obferve from another fug- 
geftion of Mr. Denne's, that to u Thomas Colepeper, by whofe di- 
rection the numerals 1102 were affixed to the barn and oaft-houfe, 
/uppoftng them to fpecify a year (and they can hardly be otherwise 
conftrued) ; they muft have marked what he deemed an important 
sera in his family. For, before my late excellent friend Dr. Jofeph 
Milner improved this feat, and took down " on the modern plan 
" a high wall that was in the front of it " on the antient plan, the 
plan perhaps beft calculated for dignity as well as privacy; "there 
were two more infcriptions bearing the fame date. One of them, 
as mentioned by Mr. Haded, was a chimney ; the other, as noticed 
by Dr. Harris, en an old ftone-portal on the left hand of the gate. 
And, if the family had really inhabited this manfion five hundred 
years, it is not in the leaft furprifing, that a defcendant fhould be 
felicitous to thus perpetuate fo memorable an event f" That very 
Thomas, who was the fon 'of a Margaret Colepeper of Bedgbury, 
who was thus defcended from the Colepeper* of Bayhall, and finally 
a fucceflbr to bis own father at Prcfton Hall, appears to have been fo 
elated with the combination of fo many branches in his own fteni of 
the Colepepers j as to have become an antiquary from mere pride of 
family, and to have fixed up the year 1102 with his owa name, 
with his own arms either fingle or quartered, in order to {how the 
perfon of the fixer, as, in his opinion, the very year of the family's 
cftablifhment originally at Prefton Hall. The numerals therefore in 
life are only a little before 1602, and as 1102a menr defignarion 
of this year in the numerals of that. 

" To me it appears very dubious," fays Mr. Denne in his progrefs of 
what we muft call triumph over error, " whether the date on the mantle- 
tree of the chimney in the refiory-houfe at Hetmdon in the county of 
Northampton, has not hitherto been mifread. The fame of this mantle* 



• p. 110— m. i P. 112. 
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tree extended from England to German/, from Oxford to Wirtemberg ; 
and I chofe to refer to it, becaufe it was the firil infeription brought for* 
ward in the corrtrover fy ?"* 

" Dr. Wallis communicated his fentiments upon it to the Royal Society,, 
and with his paper was exhibited a drawing of the whole mantle-piece, of 
which there is an engraving in the Philoibphical Tranfaclions. With the 
hope of , rendering what I have to offer upon the fubject,the more eafilv 
underftood, my ingenious and obliging neighbour, Mr. Peete of Dartford, 
has furn idied me with the enclofed fac fimile of this engraving,*' which is 
here publiftied in 'the fame plate with the arms, the letters, and the views- 
of Preiton Hall; ** as alfo with a copy of the engraving of the infeription, 
from a drawing made in conformity to Profeflbr Ward's idea of it,** which 
is equally published in the fame plate, f 

" Notwithftanding the avowed particularity of Dr. Wallis's account, he 
neglected to mention the kind of manfion and room in which he met with 
this ornamented mantle-piece ; a point that defer ved fome regard. For, 
fuppofing the parlour to have been coeval with the date, of the year that the 
Arabic numerals 1 1 33 import, it is an older room than Weftminfter Hall; 
and, if the whole building was of the fame sera, Helmdon Parfonage is 
probably far more antient than any ether reclory-houfe in the kingdom. 
But if, which is the only probable iuppofition, the edifice had been rebuilt^ 
again and again, and had likewife undergone many repairs in the courfe* 
of five centuries and a half; does it not fome what border on the marvellous,! 
that all the workmen employed mould have been fo extremely careful, a? 
not to have in the leaft injured this relic of antiquity? For the doctor ap- 
prizes us ' that he did not remember any other defacing, than a late pac- 
ing off of one letter with a knife, by a perfon whom curiofity prompted 
to fee the colour of the wood underneath/' 

Dr. Wallis fhould in accuracy have fpecified, what the word was; 
But this accuracy was negle&ed, becaufe the ** paring off" had been 
'< late * or recent, and the word was remembered. It was there- 
foredne of the three letters, that appear in Wallis's copy detached 
from the reft by ftanding above them, and that could confequently be 
pared off by a knife, in the ftupidity of a defacing curioufnefs, with- 
out infringing upon the others. 

" The infeription is thus read by him — Af* ZW An* 133; but Profeflbr 
Ward on a clofer examination (and poffibly under a prepofleflion, that Dr. 
Wallis had affigned too early a period for the introduction of Arabic nu- 
merals) thinks; that one of the characters had been naimnderftood, and that 
it ought to be 1233. What had been taken for the fecond 1 being really 
2, will not however, on inipeclion of the fac fimile, fatisfy an unbiased 
perfon, that an error muft not alfo be imputed to the Profeflbr ; and that 
what Dr. Wallis took for 1, and Dr. Ward for 2, is [not] thefurther ftroke 
of the fecond n in the abbreviated word anno. And, this being granted, 
the character to denote the century muft be fought for elfewhere." 

AH this is fo loofely conjectural and* fo little convincing, that wis 
are tired of copying it. We mean, however, to fpeak ourfelves upon 
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the point, before we conclude this article. And we proceed at pre- 
fect to fomething more folid, in the reafonings of Mr. Dcnne. 

« Dr. Wallis obferved, that in one half of the front of the mantle-tree - 
there is a dragon wi»h wings. — A dragon volant is not indeed any novel . 
Objeft; you find it often fculptured, from the' time of the Saxons to (he 

E relent days. It was not only the device on the royal ftandard of Weflex, 
ut a bifhop had conducted armies under it.* On, a Saxon arch in Ditton 
church in Bucks, underlie infeription is a winged dragon with a fiuYs tail, 
opening its mouth at an angel. + St. George is frequently difplayed at 
horfeback trampling on a dragon ; and the figure of Martin abbot of Peter- 
borough, who died in 1158, treads. on a double dragon, who bites the 
pillars ^"the flowered arch of the canopy of his tombftone;J and you [Mr. 
Gough] have obferved, that a dragon is fometimes" on monuments, " pierc- 
ed by the crofier of a biihop in his pontificals. In later days, however, 
tlris animal was again elevated from a pofture fo humiliated and fubdued/* 
as was very appofite for a reprefentation of that " great-dragon, — that 
old ferpenl/' — which is rt called the Devil and Satan." § * € By the com- 
mand of Henry the third a dragon, in the manner of a ftandard of red famet, 
embroidered and othcrwife richly adorned, was placed in Weftminiter 
Abbey. || And in the family piclure of Henry the fifth, which was the al- 
tar-piece of his chapel at Shene, there was a red dragon flying in the air. 
One of the banners, which Henry the feventh fet up in Bolworth field, 
bad printed on it a red dragon in allufion to his defcept from Cadwallader. 
When he arrived in London, he offered it in St. Paul!s cathedral as a tro- 
phy of his victory ; and, in commemoration of the fame, he inilituted the 
Office of Dragon Purfuivant. King Henry the eighth bore his arms at fir It, 
fiipported on the dexter fide by a red dragon; and, in the middle of his 
reign, he transferred the dragon to the finilter fide. It may be prefumed, 
that it was for the partiality [which] the king had to this badge, that the 
dragon isfo frequently diTplayed in the picture at Windtbr Cattle, repre- 
fenting the interview between the En^lifh and French mpnarchs; and, as 
Sir Joleph Ayloffe in his defcripfcion luggeft*, it was probably from this 
circumftance, [thatj there is feen on the top of the pictures the figure of 
a dragon flying In the air over the Engliih cavalcade. ' 

This whole argument, we muft .obfervc, is only an argument pre- 
emptive. If " a dragon volant is not indeed any novel obje&j" if 
" you find it often fculptured, from the times of the Saxons to the 

ftrefent days;" even the preemptive power of the argument is very 
tttle. The date accompanying fuch a fculpture may be Saxon, may 
be Norman, may be -modern. But when we find the figure actually 
appropriated to the Tudors, «nd even the dragon made (as it were) 
the tutelary genius of their family, the power of the preemption in- 
treafes, and the floating probability becomes in fome meafu re fixed. 
As to the <c dragon flying in the air over the Engliih cavalcade " in 
~ the picture at ' Windfor Caftlc, it has plainly no relation to the dra- 
* ■'■ > " '-' ■ ■— ■ ■ '— ■■■ ■ ■■ ' ■ < ■' ■ "". — ■■ • ■ ■ ■ i ■ « 

* " Archaeologia, vol. iv. p. 51." + " Ibid. vol. x. p. 16B." 

-+ " Sepulchral Monuments J . p. 24-." 5 Revelations xix. 9. - 

g " Archaologia, vol. viii. p.8«tf." 
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gonof Cadwallader. Wc fee it before " in the family picture of 
Henry the fifth," as ** a red dragon flying in the air.'* And 
we may fee it .once more in Lindfay's Hiftory of Scotland, fore* 
plete with notices highly charaiterftic of the times ; when, at t 1 e 
marriage of James the 5th of Scotland to the Princefs Magdalen,' 
daughter to the French king, with banquets, play? , and feafts were 
*' alio cunning carvers, having the art of necromancy, to caufe things 
to appear which were not, *s /lying dragons in the air, fhsts of (ire at! 
others Tieads/' &c* This kind of fireworks even retains the appel- 
lation of ferpents from their form, to this day. 

" In the fculpture under examination, there is one object not noticed hf. 
Dr. Wallis, that yet Teems to have a connexion with the dragon volant ; 
and it will better correfpond with the age of Henry the 8th, than v »witii 
the age of either Henry/' of Henry either, " the lit or 3d, and that is 
ihejfatr de li% neatly carved, at leaft neatly engraved. We may, it is true, 
obferve thii device in the crown of the fir.'r Henry; and a few other re- 
prefentations of it may likewife be traced. But it was not till the cru fade 
of 1090, that even the king of France introduced the fltur de 11% into his 
armorial (hie Id; nor was it before the reign of our Edward the 3d, that it 
had a place in the royal arms of England. From that time the difplay of 
it became frequent. I (hall, however, only mention what 1 think cannot 
be deemed irrelative to the notion [which] I have advanced; that in the 
^.Witjdfor picture, where there are four be;i!ts fupporting in their paws 
banners of the king's badges, one is a dragon bearing up a vane azure 
charged with */Uur de Ik* t 

This argument, being merely prefumptive like the preceding one, 
partakes of courfein all its feeblenefs. Yet it acquires an accidental 
addition of ftrength, from its union with the preceding. . The flower 
is direcljy at the head, and almoft up n the nofe, of the dragon. It 
therefore proves both to be defined, tor the royal arms of England. 
And, as the flower was never adopted into thefe royal anns before 
Edward the thiid, as the dragon too was never adopted before Htnry 
the eighth, the infeription accompanying thef© arms cannot poflibly 
be fo ord as thf firft or fecond Henry, cannot poflibly be older than 
the eighth. 

We thus come at laft to ground a little firm. Let us purfue it, 
and hope for a fafe advance. In that hope " let us now take a view 
of the finifter divifton of the mantle-tree, and particularly o; the 
fliield bearing two capital letters, imagined by Dr. Wallis (and I 
c»ncur in his opinion) to denote the initials of the namts cf the then 
rcflor of Helmdon. Probable is it, that not having a prctenfin to 
a coat of arms," and, even if be had o'.c, not adopting that mode 
which was purely military, of ufing arms f«*r eniign?, *' hemi^ht 
thus mark the efcutchcon" which he adopted, and ufe a cypher as 
many how ufe one inftead of arms ; " a:id his having a furname is a. 
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diftinftion, that ought to be attended to. For in the twelfth een« 
tury," to which the infcripcion as read by the do&ors aflually referp, 
** how few of the inferior clergy had a furname ! and, in the next 
century, de was commonly infer ted between the two names, of which 
the latter alluded to the place of birth, or to a place or obje& chofen 
for a peculiar reafon. There is fcarcely a lift of parochial incum- 
bents in Bridges's Hiftory of Northamptonfhtre, that will not verify 
this obfervation ; but it will be fufficient, to examine that at Helm- 
^pn.* From 1283 to I 3S° are entered nine redors, and every one 
of them has de prefixed to the furname. Walter de Rancta being the 
firft of them, I was led to fearch whether the fecond letter on the 
ihield%iight not have been defigned for K\ but it was clearly R. 
And, as hs vacated the living in 1283, he could not have been in- 
cumbent in 1 1 33," as Wallis read the figures, " and not likely to 
have been fo'in 1233," as Ward read them. " To not one of the 
fix following incumbents will the letters apply; nor to the next, Wil* 
Ham Buncke Reede, there being two Chnftian names prefixed, and 
he being re&or from 1409 to 1414. " The twelve fucceeding redors 
null alfo be fet afide," for the fame reafon. " But as Mag. WtU. 
Jlenalde, A. M. the twenty-ninth re£tor, was inftituted in 15231 
only ten years previous to the date [which] I have allotted to this 
inscription; it fo exadly tallies, as to render it mod probable that 
he was the reftor, who adopted this mode of informing thofe wbo 
came .after him, that they were obliged to him for this handfome de- 
coration of their parlour-chimney." f Here then we have an argu- 
ment ftronger than any before, though not urged by Mr. Dennc 
with half its adual ftrength, to prove the whole mantle* piece from 
the very initials of the re&or's name later than 1523. The argn- 
, jnent is certainly conclufive : and the Arabick numerals themfelves, 
if really there, cannot be earlier than the inftitution of the re£tor 
inscribing them. 

We have thus ftated the evidence about Arabick numerals, in full 
force as afferted by the advocates for their early introduflion, yet in 
greater force as oppofed by the contenders for their late appearance. 
We have dwelt particularly on the Helmdon infeription, as the firft 
produced in the controversy, and as produced by a Wallis in union 
with a Ward. Yet this We have found, as 11 33, refuted by its own 
accompaniments, as pofterior much to 1133, as P°ft enof evcn tQ 
1523. Here then we fljould reft: fecure, leaving air collateral con- 

1 iterations to Mr, Denne, iyhq fcems to have half-loft himfelf and 
lis readers in the length of his own, refearches, and ftopping at the 
ultimate goal of ajl. But Mr, Derme, in his very ufeful zeal for 
elucidating the point, has called' in a powerful auxiliary, and fo ven- 
tured imon a fecond examination of th^e fubjed. 
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" Additional Remarks on the Helmdon Mantle-tree Infeription, and on 
tie Knowledge and U/e of Arabic Numerals in the Thirteenth, Fourteenth^ 
Fifteenth* and Sixteenth Centuries. By the Rev. Samuel Denne, 

F. A. s:> 

This takes up the enquiry upon a very large fcale. But we thall 
confine our remarks within the compafs of the ground which we have 
already trod. 

" I have now the fatisfacljon to acquaint the fociety " concerning the 
infeription at' Helmdon Paribnage, ''that it does" llill "remain unde- 
faced. For this article of intelligence we are obliged to our indefatigable 
director, who, being apprized that the mantle-tree was extant, took, a 
journey into Northampton (hire for the purpofe of furveyinjj it. Hi* re- 
port (hall be delivered in his o»vn words. — * In the modernization* df a 
room/ writes Mr. Gough, • originally 20 feet by 12, now divided into a 
drawing-room and book-clofet, the mantle-tree has given way to a modern 
chimney-piece; not by removal or abolition, but by inclofure in a Iheljf 
over the fire-place, removable at the plea lure of antiquaries. By this al- 
teration the principal parts a.e preferved, though the new wain r cot trench- 
es a little/ rather a little too Got hick I y, ' on the tops of the characters, and 
entirely conceals the head of the dragon. The reclory-houfe thews no 
particular mark of antiquity in the flyle or building, being a fubrtantial 
ftru&ure gf the ftone of \\\e country, like many of its neighbours, and not 
calculated to contain five or t\x children/' 

The irrelativenejs of this remark, fo utterly unfolicited by the 
context, and fo ftrange as it appears detached here, leads us * to fay/ 
that original parfonage-houfes in general among us are as they re- 
mained in France before the late revolution, fmall in their fixe, low 
in their pitch, and not calculated for children becaufe marriage was 
forbidden. They had only one room generally below, bcfides the 
kitchen; with chambers over them, One for the m after over what 
was denominated the hall, and for the fervants, males (we believe), 
one over the kitchen having no communication with the other. And 
the very idea of a parlour in a parfonage- houfe, unites with the pom* 
pous embellifliment of its mantle-piece, to (how the whole as the 
fabrication of the reftof inftituted in 1 523. All proves the Whole 
cannot be earlier, and we almoft wonder to find ity* early. 

" Sufpicious as I was," adds Mr. Denne, " that the mantle-tree 
might have been embellifhed by the burin of the engraver, I mud 
own 1 did not expc£t to find that the orig : nal was fo rude a piece of 
fculpture; and it is in thisrefped, and in this oply, that it can have 
had any pretenfion to the very high antiquity imputed to it."t Yet 
the rudenefs, we muft obferve, appears only in Mr. Gough's copy. 
Such copies always exhibit more than the real ru *enc fs, being merely 



* A term not licenfed yet wanted, and like many terms in Mr. Gough*s 
Britannia, the mere Lingua Frmnca of tour-makers. 
t P. H3. " v 
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Gothic forms of words, and bizarre configurations of letters. Nor 
does any thing more appear, in Wallis's view of the whole mantle* 
piece, and in Ward's re-exhibition of the letters upon it; the" fourth 
as well as the fixth pannel, with the eicutcheon of th^ fifth, being 
all executed with neatnefs. 

: «f After repeatedly infpe&ing the plates exhibited by Wallis and Ward, 
to me it appeared likely, that they both looked for the character fpecifying 
the century in the wrong compartment; and Mr. Gough's fac (imile con- 
■ vihees me, that I was not miftaken. It is not, as conceived by Wallis, a 
fingle character in the firft pannel, there being clearly three diftincl cha- 
racters. All, I believe, will agree the firft of them to be defigned for A/, 
though it is an uncouth letter. As to the fecond, I can only fay that it 
is not more unlike 5 than the two figures in the third pannel are unlike 
threes, and that the chifel feems to have been uf'ed in reverting inftead of 
inverting the lower extremities of thefe figures. Somewhat apt am I to think,* 
that the fecond cha. after might be meant for I; and this under a notion 
[which] the artift might have, that as L was a caftomary mark of fifty » bv 
placing C a little way from the fummit of it/' as fuppofed in Mr. Gough s 
copy, "it would be underftood to fignify 500. This C, however, adds 
•weight to my conjecture, that as M, the firft character, is obvioufly the 
initial of miile, the thou (and th year, (b the fecond ought to be interpreted 
to denote the fucceeding centuries." f 

All this is evidently " chaos come again." Let us therefore dafh 
it all afide, and form our world from elements purely primitive. We 
have already feen the initials on the mantle-piece, to denote William 
Renalde, inftituted rector in 1523- We are fure, therefore, that the 
reft of the infeription muft accord with this. Directed by our clue 
then, let us enter the labyrinth. There the firft objefl: which oc- 
curs is that figure, the infeription being read M°. Dom*. An°. 133. 
Such an infeription exhibits affuredJy a very prepbilerous arrange- 
ment of words. " There feems," fays Mr. Denne himfelf in his. 
former di flirtation, <c to have been a ftudied conceit and quaintnefe 
in arranging the infeription, brief as it is ^ I cannot refer to any 
other infeription, in" which the word Dom*. is fee before anno"% Nor 
can any one elfe, we believe. §uch an arrangement indeed is irn- 
. poffible to be true in itfejf, and can only be attributed to tome blun- 
der in the reading. The firft word, we may be fure, is anno \ and 
the letters of Wallis's and Ward's copies may be formed into An* % 
the a being complicated in a ligature with », and the fecond 
ftroke in a conftituting equally the firft ip V The fecond pannel 
fupplies us with the letters that Ibould naturally follow, Do*, and 
that are recognized by all. l The third pannel therefore is the firft 
to N furnilh a date; and from what we have feen already of W. R. 
the inftituted re£tor of 1523, we are constrained to read the whole 

■ ■ ■ • ■ ■ — " ■ ■ » — ■ -■■ ■ . + 

* How hefitating as well as ftrange is this expreffion [ 
J P. 145. \ P. H7. -■ ...... 
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?s M°. 555. The letter with the over it muft plainly be M°. for 
tnilUfimo \ and the three figures following, all fo fimilar in general 
for m„ ^hooking in at the head towards the letter, ending in a curve 
from it at the tair, yet all three unequal in length, are ascertained to 
be all of them fives by five the afcertaned leader. " When " W. R. 
" yacated the benefice," fays Mr. Denne, " or whether by refigna- 
tion, ceffioti, or death, is not known."* Yet it is known. " The 
next fucceflor in Brydge-' lift of the incumbents," notes Mr. Gough 
expreis:y wnen we muihil his words in their right order, is placed 
under 1560, as " 1570," the year of commencement to the parifli 
regiiter, " is ten years after." f The " church" however "_ having 
been completely new-paved," as we find from Mr. Gough, he tc look- 
ed in vain for any fepulchral veftige of him. Should his will be 
difcovered, it may afford fome material intelligence concerning him. 
At prefent, there is a ftrong prefumption, of his having builfrthc 
re&ory-houfe." J The prefumption unites with all that we know, 
to tell us what the will would affuredly not tell us, That William 
Renalde was inftituted in 1523, but was fucceeded in 156a ; That 
he erecled the houfe probably in the intermeoiate period ; and That 
in 1555 *ie furnifhed bis parlour in it with a wooden chimney-piece, 
on which he had the initials of his name, with the dace of the year 
and the arms of the kingdom, carved, but the date carved in fuch 
grotefque letters or figures, as ftruck the fancy of two fcholars f«c- 
ceffively with the notion of their being Arabick numerals, brought 
hither from the moon four hundred years before Renalde was recior. 
Such at times are the reveries of fcholars. Homer's dreams were 
bright fancies, but thefe reveries are merely of ghofts in their (hrouds. 
Having thus thrown down thofe two barriers fit up before the 
goal, the pretendedly Arabick numerals of Kent and of Northamp- 
tonfn re, having particularly levelled the latter barrier to the ground, 
as iubfitting only from the name of its ereclors, becaufe rotten 
through its very fubftance; let us now finifh all, by puihing up to 
the goal itfelf. Mr. Denne will lead us, and Mr. Gough will fup- 
port us, in this our final advance. And we will do as we have done 
before, throw off all the luggage of learning that encumbers Mr # 
Denne, and haften with a li^ht agility to the end. 

" In the middle of the; fixteenlh century," fays Mr. Denne, " Robert 
Record, fellow < f All Souls College in Oxford, and Doclor ofPhyuck, 
publiihed his Perfect Work and Practice of Arithmetic. It was dedicated 
to King Edward the lixth. Record has given all his examples in common 
figures; but his rules are illuitrated in words, letters, and figures. Under 
the chapter of numeration, p. 9, he ftates, 'There are tenne figures ijiat 
are ufed in ariihmctick, and of tIio<e tenne one doth ngnifio nothing, 
which is made like o, and is privately called a cypher; though all the 
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other fometime be likewife named : the other nine are called figmfyin{ 
figures/ and are thus figured 

1. 2. ,3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 
fend this is their value : 

i. ii. lit. iiii. v. vi. vii. vnu ix. w * 

Here then we have the Arabick nujnerals profeffcdly taught by a 
Do&or of Oxford in 1549, the date of his firft edition, t and the 
fewer (or, as he calls it, the " value") of them denoted by a parti- 
cular collation of them with the Roman figures. " And I think it is 
not a ftrained inference," adds Mr. Denne at a little diftance after- 
wards, " from this treatife of a great arithmetician ; tttat in his days 
the Arabian numerals could not have been in very common ufe, 
when the matter found it requifite to explain to his fcholar, in fuch 
an heterogeneous method, the force, value, and utility of thefe now 
vulgar figures."! All this was done, we muft remember, only fix 
years prior to the date at Helmdon as here afecrtained by us. Thefe 
numerals were then as little known in Northampton {hire probably, 
as they appear to have been in Oxford .or London fix years before. 
Record taught the ufe of them here in 1549, as Reland taught there 
in 1555, and the carpenter at Helmdon carved as carefully as he 
could what he had never carved before. His fives indeed are much 
ruder than Record's ; but then he was a carpenter, while the other 
was a Do&or; and he worked with an iron tool upon wood, while 
the other ufed a pen and a type. Yet we have figures as ill formed 
as his, as much deviating from Record's forms or our own, as the 
three flues at Helmdon. In '* the firft d2 % ». of this kind," the fcpul- 
cbral, " that has (it feerns) occurred to you," notes Mr. Denne to 
Mr. Gough, " is JK5& (1454) on * brafs plate on a tomb in Ware 
church, tn memory of Elen Cook."$ So Mr. Boys of Sandwich, 
in an ex trad of a letter recited by Mr. Denne,. fays " I have exa- 
mined every probable part of my collection of inscriptions, and all 
my feals; and can find no inftance of Arabic numerals before the 
commencement of the fixteenth century, except on one feal. The 
date is 1R8* (1484) the f cur being refrefented as half eighty the form 
then in ufe; and you are apprized, that this form was continued 
from the middle of the fifteenth to near the middle of the fixteenth 
century." | This constitutes a fingular deviation in the fafhion of 
one figure, from the figure ufed by Record and ourfelves. Yet we 
have another as fingular. " You inform me, on the authority of 
Ames," adds Mr. Denne tb Mr. Gough, «• that Rhetoriea Ntva G*- 
iielmi de S aorta y one of the firft books printed at St. Alban's, has this 
impreflion i4A8."f Nor has the ftrangenefs here relulted from any 



• P. 137—138. 

t P. 137 fays 1540, but p. 161 fays 1549, and adds that the book was 
dedicated to- Edward the iixth, who Succeeded in 1540 onlv. 
J P. 13y. $ P. 1W. || P. 127. % P. 129. 
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•ccidcut that difturbed the types, or any whimfy that infefttd the 
printer. We have the fame in writing upon a manufcript at Oxford, x 
the book being marked upon a leaf in an old hand thus, " Liber 
quondam Magiftri Thome Egburhab. M. [we fuppofe, modd] Rob. 
Elyot. A Q Uoi i*ai (1471)."* This laft example unites both thefe 
ftrange figures together. And,* after we have looked at them, wo 
cannot wonder at the Jives of Helmdon ; or charge the carpenter 
there with more than common ignorance in carving Arabick nu- 
merals. 

" Record irivhis Preface mentions treat ifei in\Engli(h on Arithmetick, 
that were written before his book appeared; and, on examining typograph- 
ical antiquities, I di (covered three, if not four, upon this fubject. In the 

* Ymage or Mirrour of the Worlde/ translated from the French by Caxton, 
and printed by him A. 1480, the tenth chapter is intitied •' of Anmetrike, 
And whereof it procedeth/ Herbert, who fuppofes Laurence Andrew 
Xo have praclifed printing in 1527, notices a book from his prefs, in which 

* Arsmetryke wyth the maner of accountes and rekenyng as by cvfres* is 
mentioned; and Lewis, in Life of C ax ton, p. 26, calls this another edi- 
tion of the book printed by Caxton, A. 1537. John Hertforde printed in 
the abbey of St. A 1 ban's ' an Introduction for to lerne to reken with the 
pen, and with the counters, after the true caft t of Arifmetyke or Awgtym, 
in hole numbers and alfo in broken;' and at the conclusion it is fuggefied, 

* thus endeth the fcyence of Awgtym, the wich is newly corrected out of 
dyvers bokes, becaule that the people may come to the more under ft and- 
ynge and knowlege of the favde arte or fcyence of Awgtym.' Thefe terms 
are thus explained by Record, after a hint given by the mafter to the icfro- 
lar, * What great rebuke it were to hsve ft u died a fcience, and yet cannot • 

• tell how it is named. Both names, Arsemetrick and Augrime, are corrupt- 
ly written; Arsmetrick for Arithmeticke, as the Greeks call it, and Au- 
grime for Algorifmae, as the Arabians found it, which doth betoken the 
Jcience of numbering." % 

Here then we have the fcience of numbering handed down to us 
from the Arabians, by its Arabian name of Algorifm vitiated in pro- 
nunciation into Augrime in Englifli. And having this key to the 
meaning of Algorifm^ we can correct the interpretation given by Mr. 
North before to the words of M. Paris. 

" From amif-interpretation of it," Mr. North "feems to have attributed 
to the archdeacon of Leicelier the introduclion of Arabick numerals into 
England. Jt being exprefsly mentioned, that ' this archdeacon imported 
into this country the Greek numerals/ let ' it be confidered, that the per-, 
ion in queftion was the moil eminent Greek Ichelar of his age; that he 
travelled into Greece and abided at Athens, for the purpole of improving 
himfelf in the Greek language ; that, when he returned home, he brought 
with him feveral Greek MSS; that he fpirited youths to the ftudy of the 
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Greek language; and that, for the ufe of the ftudious, he tranflated itit* 
Latin an editkm of a Greek grammar. Nor frcfm the relation [which] we 
have of him does it appear/ that he extended his travels beyond Athens 
or that he was converfant, in the eaftern literature and fcienccs. We learn, 
however, that he communicated to Jiis intimate acquaintance the know- 
Jedge and the fignifications of thefe figures; and from the brief explana- 
tion given of them by the hiftorian, who has likcwile contracted them with 
two other kinds of numerals, it may {I think) be demonftrated that he muft 
have meant the Greek figures. This/' obferv*s the hiftorian, " was the 
thing mod to be admired in tnein, that by a fingle figure any number is 
reprefented." 

This is true with regard to the Greek numerals, each being a letter, 
and each letter denoting a number according to its pofition i£ the 
alphabet. '« But," continues the hiftorian, u this is not the cafe 
with the Latin numerals, non eft in Latino \ and the difference is ob- 
vious, there being no more than feven Latin letters ufed, viz. M* 
for a thoufand, D. for five hundred, C. for one hundred, L. for 
fifty, X. for ten, V. for five, and I. for units, fo that there are feven 
of the firft ten numbers, not noted by a fingle figure or letter. Mat- 
thew Paris concludes with remarking, vet Algortfmo y or in Algorifm; 
dearly con trailing the figure [which] he had before defcribed, with 
a "third clafs. To make " therefore as Mr. North has made < c what 
he" the hiftorian " calls the Greek letters, the fame with the cha- 
racters in Algorijmo ; is to fuggeft a diftindrion without any differ- 
ence," is indeed to confound the thing oppofed with that to which 
it is oppofed, to confound the Greek numerals with the Arabick. — 
** Evident then is it, that the Arabick numerals were known to the . 
hiftorian,"* but not to the archdeacon. The latter died in 1252, 
and the former many years afterward. 

" Mr. 'North urges the ignorance of the Arabs againft the notion en- 
tertained, of the figures called after their name having originated with 
them ; and offers, as a proof of it [the ignorance], the remarkable piece 
ofhiftory, cited in the fecond year of the emperor Juftinian, their then 
wanting cyphers to denote one, two, and three, and eight and a half. 
If in the year 566 the knowledge of thefe people was fo limited," as from 
the evidence adduced by Mr. North we muft believe it to have been, " it 
will not follow that the Arabians, even in their own country,, had not made 
the fmaft improvement of completing the number, of cyphers to ten, in 
the four fubfequent centuries. But, in the territories which the Saracens 
conquered., their progrefs in literature was aftonithing, and to them prin- 
cipally were the Europeans indebted for the cultivation of arts and - (ci- 
ences." f 

Hence probably we read in Mr. North's Effay-, that " Gerbertus 
archbifhop of Rheims, and afterwards pope by the name of Silvefter 
the Second,— as Dr. Wallis has attempted to prove, — had before the 
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▼ear 1000 learned the art of arithmetick as now praflifed with only 
nine characters, from the Saracens in. Spain; which he afterwards 
-carried into France."* But Mr. North oppofes this opinion.— ' 
41 That Gerbert was in Spain," he allows, " is not to be doubted ; 
but of what kind his ftudieswere while there, or what, progrefs he 
made, we are quite in the dark, as he has left us no account in his 
Epiftles." f Yet has no one elfe left us an account? One certainly 
has, who (as Mr* North confefles) u wrote within 150 years of his 
death." J The hiftorian meant, William of Malmefbury actually 
wrote in nao, little more than a hundred years after the death of* 
Gerbert. § But is he as filent as the Epiftles, concerning the ftudies 
of Gerbert hi Spain, or concerning his progrefs in them? By no 
means. He even fpeaks amply and ftrongly about both. 

" This Frenchman," fays Matmeibury, *i either tired of a monaftic life 
6t fmit with a deiire for fame, fled by night into Spain ; in mind revolving, 
to learn from the Saracens altrology and all the other arts of that kind.-— 
There; as the ChriiUans have Toledo for their capital, fo the Saracens have 
Seville for theirs, in the familiar mode of the nation ftodving divinations 
and incantations. To thee then, as I have (aid, Gerbertus came and' 
gratified his withes. There by his knowledge he excelled Ptolemy on the 
aftrolabe, Alcandraeus in the intervals of the ftars, Julius Finnicus upon- 
fate. There he learnt what the fongand the flight of birds portended;* 
there to call thin forms from the deep; there (finally) whatever the cu- 
riofity of man has found to be either noxious or falutary. For 1 nee<J not 
fpeak of the lawful arts, Arithmetick, Mufick, and Geometry; which 
he drank- in to fuch a degree, as toptove them too inconsiderable for his genius 9 
and very induftrioufty to recall into France completely arts then obfblete 
there for a long time before." j] 

Here indeed is an account of Spain, of the Saracens > and of Ger* 
bert, ftrikingly curious in itfelf. But the exprefs mention of Aritb- 
meticky as one of the arts learnt from the Saracens in Spain, and in*. 



• Arch. x. 365. t Ibid. 366 t Ibid. 365. 

§ Malmefbury in Saville's Quinque Scriptores, fol. 98. " in annum vice- 
fimum " or (as a iater copy read*) " vicefimum octuvum." 

|| Ibid. f. 36. Seu tadio monachatusfeu glorix cupiditate taclus, nocle 
profugit Hifpaniam: animo prcecipue intendens, ut a J trologiam etceteras 
(id genus) ortes a Saracenis addilccret. — Sicut Chriiiiani ToUtum/ita ipii 
Hifpalim quain Sibiliam vulgariler vocant, caput regni, habent; divina- 
tionibos et incantationibus mere gent is familjari tiudenles. Ad hos igitur 
(at dixi) Gerbertus perveniens, detiderio fatisfecit. Ibi vicit fcicntiS 
Ptolemseum in aftrolabio, Atcandrxum in aftrorum interilitio, Jnlium Fir- 
niicom in fato. Ibi quid oantus et volatus avium portendit, didicit; ibi 
excire tenues ex inferno figuras; ibi, poftremo, quicquid vei noxium vel 
falubre curiofitas humana deprehendit. Nam de licitis artibus, Arithme- 
tical Mulica, et Geomctria nihil attinet dicere; quas ita ebibit, ut ir.feri- 
ores ingenio fuo ofterideret, et magna induftria revocaret in Galliam om- 
cuoo ibi jam pridem obfofetas." 

troduce4 
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troduced by Gerbcrt on his return into France, forms a decifive evi- 
dence from whence we derive our cyphers. They came to u.s from 
the Arab Saracens of Barbary, fettled in Spain, cultivating the fci- 
ences there, and compofing there an univerfity for all the enter- 
prising fcholars of Europe. 

Accordingly we find Algorifm to be explained by the Gloflary of 
Du Frefne, as Arithmetic^ the art of numbering; its appellation to 
be Arabian, retained by the Spaniards in Alguarifmo; and its figures 
to be noticed in the life of Herman Jofeph, as the Cyphers $f Algo- 
rifm. * Thefe cyphers appear in a table of eclipfes cited by Mr. 
Denne, as " from 1406 to 146?, both years inclufive. The phafes 
of the fun and moon are neatly illuminated with colours. of gold and 
azure, the part eclipfe.l being azure j and above each phafis, the 
year in Arabic numerals is marked with a pen. The — paragraph— 
laft in the page is, ' Nota quod quehbet figura Algorifmi in primo. 
loco fighat fe ipfam, et in.fecundo loco decies fe, tertio loco centies 
fe ipfam, quarto loco millefies fe, quinto loco decies millefies fe, fex- 
to loco centies millefies fe, feptimo loco mille millefies fe, o&avo 
loco decies mille millefies fe, nono loco mille mille millefies fe ; et 
•fern per incipiendum eft computare a finiftra, more Judaico." + All 
this is con fe fled ly the mode, of numbering by Arabic figures. " The 
fucceeding page," adds Mr. Denne accordingly, " contains the La- 
tin and Arabic numerals from 1 to 100, the vulgar figures of each 
number being placed diredly beneath the Roman letters. And in 
the next, which is the laft page of the book, there are in the firft 
column many numbers from twenty to a million; thus fpecifying 
each number by Latin words, Roman numerals, and Arabick figures, 
4 Viginti, xx. 20/ &c. € Mille Millia' * Me.'Ma. loooooo.' The 
other column contains Arabick numerals only from 1 to ioo, and 
from 10 000 to ioo 000." % And the Arabic numerals are thus ac- 
knowledged by Mr. Denne himfelf, to have been ufed on this table 
of eclipfes as early as 1406. " It is proper to repeat/' he ingenu- 
oufly fubjoins foon afterwards, " that the year of each eclipfe is 
marked yith Arabic numerals " § But a paflage in Mr. North's 
Eflay carries thefe numerals to a much higher date for their ufe 
among us. '* Mr. North mentions," as Mr. Denize himfelf tells 
us, " his having feen in.Bene't Coll. Librarj a MS. with Arabic 
numerals, that contained a table of eclipfes from the year 1330 to 
1348, and there being prefixed an account of numbers and the man- 
ner of exprefling them." U Mr. Denne alfo fubjoins in another place, 
as in his defukory mode of reafoning he vaults from one point to 
another, that " in the account prefixed, there is added a paragraph 
4HU more explicit, of the threefold divifion of numbers into digits, . 



* Algorismtts in edit. 1710. f Arch. xiii. 152—154. 

% Arch. xiii. 154. § P. 154—155. |J P. 152. 

articles, 
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•articles, and compound or mixed."* This however is all that Mr. 
Denne fays, upon this very lingular monument, the earlieft evidence 
that we have for the ufe of thofe numerals in England, and an evi- 
dence as decidedly as confefledly certain ; Mr. Denne c hoofing rather 
to read than to reafon, to explore new tracks of knowledge rather 
than heat thofe which have been explored already, and fo running; 
wildly a-head inftead of doubling round his center. We have en- 
deavoured to correct his error by curbing his excurfivenefs, to keep 
his luxuriance of reading within reasonable bounds, and to fave him 
from expatiating with loofened reins over the plain. And, thus do- 
ing, we acknowledge his two eflays to have exhaufted the fubjeft 
completely, to have thrown light completely upon a dark fubje&, 
and have fixed for ever the late introduction of Arabic numerals into 
England. Derived originally from the Arabs of Spain, thefe nume- 
rals came into France, and came afterwards into England ; but did 
not come into the latter, as far as we can fee at prefent, before the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. 

Here therefore we fhould conclude this long article. But we wiflt 
to revert for a moment to the three fives in the Helmdon inscription. 
In the table of eclipfes at Bene't College, as Mr. North informs us, 
" is prefixed an account of numbers, and the methods of expreffing 
them ; which I have here drawn out, not only on account of the 
uncommon method or characters in the fecond column, but as a 
proof likewife, that the ufe of the prefent figures was then but rarely 
known or pra&ifed, fo as to want explanation." f This " proof** 
however is none at all j as in the very table of the next century, 
produced by Mr. Denne, and in conjunction with the other proving 
the figures to have been actually ufed for near a century, we ftill fee 
them " practifed fo as to want explanation ;" the later table equally 
with the prior &c fpecifying each numbe/ by Latin words, Roman 
numerals, and Arabick figures, Vigcnti, xx, 20 ," and Dr. Record 
even in 1549, when the figures had been now ufed among us for a 
couple of centuries, thinking it requifite to (how* the " value " or 
power of his Arabic numerals by that of the Roman in a line below. 
Such arguments, therefore, which indeed have been too much prefled' 
into this controverfy by Mr. North and Mr. Denne, muft now be 
banifhed to the region of (hades and fpedres. But " the uncommon 
characters in the fecond column," as here exhibited, are exhibited 
ufefully. The four and the feven are fuch, as we have feen among 
the ftrange figures before. But the five is nearly fimtlar to the fives 
at Helmdon. It has particularly that grand character of the fives, 
the hook at the bead curved, not to the right, as now, but curved to 
the left, as at Helmdon. So are the firft and the third crooks in the 
copies of Doctors Wallis and Ward. And, though there is no crook 
at the bewm of Mr. North's five, yet there is in the fecond as well 



* Arch. xiii. 1*6. + Arch. x. 37^ 
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as the third of Mr. Gough's, and in all of Dr. Ward's or Dr. -Wal- 
lis's; all turned to the right, while at prefent we turn our fives ail 
to the left below. 

[To be concluded in our next.~\- 



Eight Dijcourfes — on the Connection between the Old and New Tefta- 
ment—confidered as two parts of the fame Divifie Revelation — and' 
demonjirative of the great Doftrine of Atonement : accompanied with 
' a Preliminary Difcourfe refpeSf fully addrejfed to the younger Clergy j 
* containing fome Remarks on the iate Profejfor Campbells EccUfiaftical 
' Hiflory. By the Rev. Charles Daubeny, L.L.B. Fellow of 
' Wincheflcr College', Minifter of Chrift's Church, Bath, arid aur 
" 'thor of " A Gui-Je to the Church." 8vo. Hatchard. 1802. 

WE think our feJves happy in every opportunity of prefenting 
to pur readers a fubject of {o great importance as that to 
which our attention is directed in the excellent Difcourfes now before 
us. Nothing, we prefume, can be more agreeable to every ferious," 
well-difpofed Chriftian, than to furvey the various inftruments, by 
which Heaven has been pleafed, " at fundry times,, and in divers 
manners," to convey inflrudlion to man : and to fee, how the in- 
ftru&ion thus conveyed, with the terms and figures employed forthat 
purpofe, exhibits, at all times, the wifdom and goodnefs of the 
lame omnifcient, and beneficent author. The inftru&ive characters, 
thus delineated, muft: therefore be explained and undcrftaqd as all 
pointing to the fame plan of divine mercy, and all holding out the 
fame offers of. Salvation and life to man. This was the great objecl 
conftantlylcept in view from the foundation of the world; antf to 
this merciful end ferved the fymbols of paradife, the facrifices of the 
patriarchs, the types of the law, the vifions of the prophets, and at 
Jaft tfie facraments of the Gofpel, with all that variety of illuftration 
which thefe had regularly received from an immediate intercourfe 
with the God of Revelation • This opens a fubjedt of fuch infinite 
moment, that all others muft jn comparifon appear to be as nothing. 
For what is.th'ere that .we can conceive fo important and interefKng 
to man, as the hiftory of his own redemption, a plan of his own 
happinefs, a delineation of the life and actions of that divine and 
wonderful per fon, who was to act the part of his Deliverer, and to 
be the author and finifher of his faith and hopes? Accordingly the 
whole fcheme cLRcvelation is no other than a ftriking exhibition of 
His glorious character, and it prefents us with various figures, *nd re- 
prefcntat.ons of him, and of that grand atonement, which he was to 
make, and did make, in the fulnefs of time, for taking away the 
fins of the world. It is not from a angle pafiage of Scripture, a An- 
gle circumliance in hisJiifWy, or a fingle ceremony or facrifice pre-. 
fcribed by the law, that we eftablifh the truth of his being a propi- 
tiation for our fjjas. The whole plan of the facred Tcriptures is a 

proof 
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proof of this comfortable dofirjne, and that part of them which we 
call the Old Teftaroent prefcnts us with a variety of ihadows and 
images of him, who was to make all things »*w, and to do and fuf- 
/er whatever the divine counfel had determined, for us men, and for 
our falvation. With the affiftance of this light from above, we can 
fee the fuffcring Meffiah in the death of Abel, in the facrifice of Ifaac, 
in the depreffion and advancement of Jofeph. We can trace him in 
the pafchal lamb, in the uplifted ferpent, in the fcape goat, and in* 
deed in all the facrifices and offerings for fin. We can difcover him 
in the perfon of the high prieft, entering the awful fandhiaryj to 
which none other durft approach, with the blood of the expfatirig 
vidians. We can fee* him in the hiftory of many kings and prophet* 
among his own people, in the fufferings of David, in the typical life 
* of Esekiel, in Jonah's figurative turial in the whale's belly^ and i* 
thatmoft ftriking view of his amazing humiliation, which was ex- 
hibited to his fervant Ifaiah. Should any perfon, after perufing 'the 
fifty-thitd chapter of his prophecy, find the fame difficulty in under- 
{landing it, which was experienced by the Ethiopian nobleman, and 
put the lame queftion as he did — " How can I, except fome man 
fcould guide me?" the author of the admirable " Guide to the 
Church," offers himfelf for that purpofe, in this no lefs valuable 
work, of which we (hall now endeavour to give futh a concife, but 
diftind and juft account, as we doubt not will recommend it to the 
attention of all our truly Chriftian readers. It is accompanied, as 
the title-page announces, with a preliminary Difcourfe addrefied to 
the younger Clergy, in which, after fome general obfervations on 
the nature of God s religion, which, "like man, when firft created, 
came perfeft from his hands," Mr. Daubeny proceeds to (hew, by a 
clear dedu&ion of fads, how the truth and fimplicity of. the facred 
writings had well nigh fallen a facrifice to an ill-judged mixture of 
heathenifh and Chriftian ideas, and that in conlequence of a too 
ready compliance with the prevailing tafte, even among Chriftian 
divines, natural religion, " that bafe born child of the human ima- 
gination," as he juftly calls it, has taken advantage of the ground, 
on which it was imprudently placed, and, having firft claimed pre- 
cedence of divine revelation, has gained a firm cftablilhment, at the 
expence of its utter reje&ion. " Two points," our author obferves, 
" are, generally fpeaking, taken for granted, and argued upon ac- 
cordingly. The firft is, that natural religion conftitutes the bafts of 
revelation; the fecond, that the Jewifh difpenfation had relation only 
to Umpcral objefls." Thefe two pofitionaf are very properly treated, 
as demon ft rably falfe in themfelves, and unfupported by any evidence 
from fcripture; 

" And for fuch a ftrange mifreprefentation of the Jewifh oeconomy we 
are principally indebted to that great inattention to the language and fpi* 
ritual meaning; of the Mofaic law, which had been long growing on the 
Chriftian world, and has at length tended to render the Icriptures of the 
OlcTTeftament in a great degree unintelligible to the Chnllian reader, 

mo. 1. /vol. xii. Bb and 
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and thereby given advantage to the impugners of (lie charaQariftic doc- 
trines of the Crofvby removing out otfight fotoe of the ikongeft evi- 
dence, bv which they are fupported. To Countered tl^etfetfU 4>f fuch 
Jatal inattention, which have been mantfefted in thoie various fchetnes of 
religion, which the human imagination has .at different .tine* 4ub#itu ted 
tor that of the Bible, it becomes neceflary, for the more firm eftabliuV 
ment of our faith, that we reafcend to its original fourte, and thenoe fol- 
low Revelation in its courfe, till we are brought, by a regular progreffion, 
to its perfect confummation in the character and office of Chrift in the 
flefh." * 

. This Mr. Daubeny declares to be the objecl he had* in view, 
when he entered on the following difcourfesj and confidering the 
eftabliQiment of.God's church as the divine means, of prefetving and 
conveying, through the feveral changes of the world, the precious 
jdoclrines of falvation, from the beginning to the end of time, he 
Feejs no hesitation in declaring it to be, in his opinion^ not lefs the 
duty of Chriftians to conform to that ecclefiaftical polity, which has 
received the fandion of divine inftitution, than to preferve the purity 
of thofe doctrines which characterize their profeffion.^ . \\ 

" Qid I (land in need," fays he, ".of additional •eenfiroftfttioii on the 

fubjeel of the apoftolic government of the Church, a late p+*WicaUon*could 
not fail to furnifli me with it. When a writer of did ingui(be4, abilities 
and eftabli (lied character takes a profeilional fubjeel inland, we have to 
expect, that the whole (Irength of the argument will be brought forth. In 
Dr. Campbell's Lectures pn Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, it may therefore be 
fairly concluded, that every thing lias been faid in favour of the Trefhy- 
tcrran eftablifhment, that could be (aid on the orcafion. WitFi fubmrftion, 
however, to the judgement of the doctor's furviving friends, I**atn' clearly 
of opinion, that no addition of credit will be derived to Dr.* Campbells 
name, by the publication in queftion. It may, indeed, and it probably 
will, fattsfy thofe who are prepared to be fatisned with what 'a prpfeflbr - 
In the Scotch Kirk, of great literary reputation, may think fit to Jay on 
fuch a fubjeel ; but it will not, I am inclined to think, bring conviction s 
to any one, duly acquainted with the fources from whence knowledge m 
ecclefiaftical matters is to be derived." 

* In fupport of this opinion, our author has (hewn in feveral in- 
stances how ftrangely Dr. Campbell has mifrtprefented the fenti- 
ments of fome of the rood ancient writers on -the fubjeel of church 
government. 

"Had the profeflbr," he fays, " difcarded all evidence tliat was to be 
drawn from the early fathers of the church, we mould only T>ave faidp 
that he had a right to place bis fubjeft on what ground he thought proper. 
But if he does appeal to their authority, we have a right to require, that 
thefe fathers fhould be allowed to fpeak fairly for rhemfetves. "There is 
ft ill," he adds, " one oblervation on the doctors work, which ( feel much 
di (inclined to make: it refpecls the fuperciliou* contempt, with which the 
doctor, generally (peaking, appear* to treat thole who entertain t>pinion& 
different from his own. This i* ^conduct, which mult di (grace llie belt of 
caufes, and can add ftrength to none. Harfh and illiberal epithets (fee p. 
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90) applied to opponents, if they were in character, considered as pro- 
ceeding from a rnfittor ex iiaihtdr&i certainly do not become the fcholar, 
much left the divine. '' And how high foever Dr. Campbell may be thought 
to ftand in ehher, ot both 'ttiofe characters, yet . for him to have fpoken 
with proper refpecl of men of filch profound erudition, and diliinguiilied 
excellence *\ Dodwell and Bickes, however raiitaken they might be, 
would certainly not have diminiihed in the lealt his oven reputation in flie 
worlds . 

Mr, Daubeny then goes on, with much ftrength of argument, and 
a conftant appeal to well known fa£h, to refute Dr.rCaropbeirs fun* 
damental and favourite pofition, that " a primitivp bifhop was, the 
paftor only of a (ingle parilh," which, he (hews to have no founda- 
tion in the proper and primitive fenf&of the word wxf^jn*, . and to; 
derive as >] ittle fupport from the. phrafe f*i%»J)o, as, applied by chef 
dodor to fignify the whole flock aflcmbling together with their bi* 
Slop in the fam place* indirect opposition to Beza's paraphrafe, on 
the paflagjj, that •« the common affemblies of the ctujrcji, with their 
mutual agreement in the fame do&r'rne, and the great unanimity o£ 
their hearts were fignified by it." But if Dr. Campbell be thua 
fouftd differing from beza, we need not much wonder «c bis differing 
flill more-from Ignatius and Cyprian as-to the meaning which ought 
to be affixed to the primitive efcpreffions— ■" One Jtltbri one Bijbop* 
one Prieflhotdy" fince the unity implied in thefe expreffions will be 
found to confift with as many churches, altars, and bishops, as de- 
rive their right to thefe faired characters from the .fajne original t fa- 
JHtutor.— Mr. Daubeny , however, does not propofe. to fol,lq\y the 
learned Profeflor through all the ground over which he, ha? travelled* 
hut only to point out fome of the mod obvious inftancea,of his»,ua», 
becoming treatment of, and illiberality towards, the cpifcopal church* 
es both of England and Scotland. Thefe indeed are dtfplayed in very 
ftriking colours, and give rife jo many ju ft and fuitable reflections, 
which are concluded with tome very pertinent remarks on the mo- 
dern pra&ice adopted by theological writers, of weighing the eiretirH* 
fiantialt of religion, againft the ejfentlah of it, aVif ther£ was a ne*- 
ceffity of drawing a companion between two things, which in the' 
defign of the Deity feem to admit of no feparation. <f All true re- 
ligion, it ihould be remembered, has its fource in revelation. To 
that fame fource the effentials, and, for the moil part, the circum- 
stantials of it alfo, are to be traced up. Configured in that light, 
it is our duty to hold them in equal reverence. At all times, the 
Divine Author of religion knew by what means the knowledge of it 
was to be beft preforved in the world. Under every difpenfation of 
it, he hat not railed therefore to provide accordingly : and by our 
conformity to the provifion made, we msry reft allured, the end de- 
figned to be anfwercd by it, will be moft effe&ually fecured." - Out 
author having thus prepared the way for (hewing the connection be- 
tween the Old and New Teftament, as affording mutual ill uft ration 
to each other, in directing the mind of fallen man to the only object 
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of his FaitH and hope; the firfi Difaourfe on Heb. xiii. 8. J$fuiCbrtfi % 
tb* fame ye/feriaiy t^day^ and for ever , is introduced by obferving,— 
?* that the prophecies delivered, and the miracles recorded in the dif- 
ferent ports of holy writ, prove the dignity of the pcrfon to whom 
they refer, and taken colle&ively furntfh an aflfemblage of proof in 
fupportof the ftupcndou6 fcheme for the falvation of many moving 
on from its origin in the divine councils, through feveral appointed 
ftages of advancement, tb its perfe& accomplishment at the contam- 
ination of all things, which, if fully drawn forth, and duly appre- 
ciated, places the truth of Chriftianity on that firm bafis of revela- 
tion, which bids defiance to every attack that infidelity can make 
againft it." Viewing things in this light, every perfon muft fee, 
that fince the fall of man there has been but one way difcovered for 
his falvation $ one fcheme of mercy, ." originally pointed out by the 
aiyftrcreprefentation in Paradife, and more diftinctly marked by the 
typical fervice appointed to accompany it : which fervice, through 
its diffeient ftages, proved the means of keeping up the fruc faith, 
Wherever it was kept up, till God in wifdom- thought £t, by the 
mouth of his Son, to fpeak a plainer language to the world." Yet, 
notwithftanding the plafonds wf what has been thus fpoken, at fun* 
dry times and in divers manners, manirihd have always (hewn a dif- 
pofition to miftake and mifreprefent.both the will and the word of 
God ; and fome of the moft dangerous o£ thefe errors are very juftly 
exppfed in the remaining part of this difcourfe, 

•* The world has been told," fays Mr. Daubeny, w .t^at a good moril 
life contains the whole fmm and fubftance of the Cnrtftian religion, and a 
man may do well, nay better, withoat any acquaintance with the Chriftian 
irryfteries: that Chriftianity would recommend itfelf to more general ac- 
ceptance, if thefe myftenous and oftenfive dotirines, as they are called, 
did not constitute a part of it, and as a powerful argument in favour of this 
plan of general conversion, we are told, thiat if we would fucceed with 
Jews and Mahometans, the it ambling block of Chr ill's divinity mud be 
moved out of the way.* What is this, but to deceive men with a name, 
by drefling out a. fort of fplendid morality, ami calling it Chriftianity, and 
then flattering ourfelves, that we are making converts to the Chriftian re- 
ligion ? Whereas this is in truth, not bringing the Jews and Mahometans 
tip to Chriftianity, bv preaching to them thofe x do6rrines, which constitute 
{he diftinguifliine charaaerUtics of the Chriflian faith, T>ut bringing Chrif- 
fianity down to them, by removing every thing out of it, but what we may 
be fuppofed to hold in common with them. This plan of extending the 
Chriftian communion at the expence of the Chriflian faith, by fo general- 
izing our creed, that perfons of any perflation may find so difficulty in 
fubferibing to it, may anfwer the purpofe of enlarging our congregations s 
bat in that cafe, they will be congregations of unbelievers, rather than 
what they were designed to be :" 

they will be any thing indeed but Christians. 



• Dr. Prieftley's " Importance ef Free Inquiry.* 

Difcourfe 
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Difcoarfe II. on the fame text, after a few prefatory remarks on 
the difference between Chriftlanity, and what is called natural t*\\- 
gion, is cohfirted to the following pofition, — "that thedo&rkie of 
falvation through Chrift was, and is, and always witt be the fame, 
independent of the imaginations of wayward and finful mem Ttat 
in fad he is the fum and fubftance of both Teftaments, which dm 
not difFcr from each other with regard to him, confidered as the 
principal fubjedl of both, but with regard to the manner of his being: 
exhibited under each: under the Old Te (lament, by facratnents and 
vifible figns which pointed to him, as yet to come; under the New 
Teftarrient, by fuch as commemorate and declare him already come." 
Thefc truths are very clearly ill uft'rated through the remaining part 
of this Difcourfe, and the obvious inference is,' that the great *.* pro- 
mife of falvation and life to man through the blood of a Redeemed 
the performance of which Adairi, Abraham, and Mofes, in their fib- 
crifices prefigured^ we Chriftians, in the facrifice of bur altar, eomrn** 
morate^ as having been actually accomplished on the crofs. The 
facrifices before, and fince the coming of Chrift, differ ih their -kind, 
but agree in the objeft, %o which they refer. In bath cafes, the eye 
of faith brings to fight, 'what the eye of fenfe does riot difeern." * " 

Difcourfe III. on the fame text, proceeds to confider more parti- 
cularly the typical nature of the law, and its accomplishment by the 
gofpel, and concludes with this beautiful account of the promifed 
converfion of God's ancient people. 

" Might we pre fume to anticipate the glorious (bene, when this con* 
verfion ihali take place, we might pi&ure to ourfelves the heretofore, incre- 
dulous, but /lill zealous Jew, with the books of Mofes in his hand, anx« 
ioufly tracing out the particular outlines of that facred character, .to which 
his attention is now tor the tirft time directed. Mark his countenance, . 
fpeaking the language of increafing aftonifliment, as the rap of evangelic 
light, reflected from the differentparts of his favourite law, breakthrough 
the thick cloud, that has hitherto oblcured bis .under {landing. Behold iym 
placed at the foot of the crofs; one while bowed down with fbaracajid 
compunction for the crying (ins of his nation; one while lifting up his eyes, 
and fixing them in pious adoration on him, whom his fathers pierced. In 
the language of heart-felt rapture hear him crying out—* Bleiled be God, 
1 have at length found him, of whom Mofes and the prophets did write, 
the Lamb of God llain for the recovery of a loft world. For this is He of 
whofe fu (Firings Ifaiah gave fuch a minute defcription— He, who was num- 
bered with the tranfgretfors — and bare the fin of many, and made inter- 
cefiion for the tranfgreflbrs. Lord, now letteft thou thy fervant depart in 
peace; for mine eyes have feen thy falvation, which in thy manifold wit 
dom, hath been conducted from the firft dawn of evangelic light in Paim« 
dife, through its feint fhining under the thadow of the law, to its fulnefs 
of meridian fplendour, at the coming of the Sun of Rightcoufnefs into the 
world. BlelFed be God, the (cafes of judicial blindnef* are fallen from me, 
and with the eye of faith, I at length behold my Redeemer, the //#/r Om 
oHfraer. 1 now depart in peace, for, through that faith, f which is the 
evidence of things not feen/ 1 now look forward with confidence, toa A#* 
lunrctmin Gby" 

Bb 3 picourfc 
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. Difcourfc IV. on l Cor. L 30. Who ofQod is made unto us VoifeUm y 

and righfeoufncfS) and JanSfifcation^ and redemption. 

* " Tbefe words/ 7 fay* Mf. Daubeny, '.' place before us thegremteft fab- 
jaft that can*b$ fiibmjtted to human contidewtion ;— namely, the work 
of reden^tioB by Jefus Chrift;" and he that would have benefited, by this 
mighty work, t( muir not only know to t %e/mm lie looks fur falvation, but 
ajib the ground, on which he is authorized to exped it. He rouit know; 
in what ienfe Jefus Chrift is made unto him wisdom and rig/itemmess, a and 
sanctification, and redemption, or/ he will never form a true eftimate of the 
character, in which Chrift appeared in the world. And if' lie knows not 
tbe proper character of Jefus Chrifl, there is -little or no probability of bis 
reaping benefit from the work of his miniftry/* 

How Jefus Chrift is made unto* us wifdom is therefore very fatis- 
fafiorily explained. It is evident, that, by this expreffion, the Apop 
tie had tbe condition of the Gentile world principally iri view, mean- 
ing thereby to contraft die true wifdom, by which man becometh 
wife unto falvation,. with that vain wifdom of the heathen philofo* 
tiich, fo far as refpe&ed all faving knowledge, left the jpof* 



pliers, which 



flow of it in a ftate of ignorance and folly t 

•* By Jefus Chrift, that embodied wisdom from on high, the great*Wyftery of 
Godlinels had been fully revealed. With reference to this dlfeine" fubjecl, 
lie was made wifdom unto them that believed, not, as the Apoftle obr 
ferves— ' the wifdom of this world, nor of the princes pf this world, who 
come to nought, but the wifdom of God in a myftery, even that hidden 
wifdom, which God had ordained before the world to our glory.' Thus 
was Chrift made wisdom to the Gentile, leading him by the light of his 
Gofpel, from the dark ignorance of his heathenifh ftate, tp that fupreme 
/pcctes of knowledge, which conftitutes the perfection of human nature, , 
the knowledge of God, and of his falvation." 

We are next informed* in what manner Jefus Chrift is made unto 
us rigbtetufnefsy agreeably to the import of that expreffive name, by 
which he was often diftinguifhed in the Old Teftainent, tbe Juft or 
Righteous One. 

49 Tbe idea is taken from the equality of fcales and weights. Hence it 
\$, (.hat Juft ice is emblematically reprefented with a pair of equal fcales 
ift,hpr:hand, to fignify, thai the efience of juftice confifrs in an equal diftri- 
butioru The objecl of the covenant entered into by the divine pe. ions in 
the Godhead was, to reftore to its proper ftandard, the fcale, by which 
the rewards of a juft God were to be meafured out to his reafbnable crea- 
tures. The Fall had rendered man's payment lb fliort of the divine de- 
mand, and thereby inclined the fcale lo much again ft him, that it required 
an extraordinary .weight to be thrown in, to bring it back to its just «£«*» 
Mhtium. Thaj Divjne Perion, who undertook to do this for man, was there- 
fore ilMringuilhed by the title of the ' Lot J out Justifies ~* *The Just One* — 
pr the Qivei: 'of Justice. ,Hcnce it was thaf the faerifices under the Jaw, were 
called ' Sacrifices 'of Righteousness,' becaufe'they typically reprefented that 
perfon, who was to be righteousness for man. And according to this plan of 
taunutdiutighmtsaiat which bears equal fceftimony. to the infinite juttke. 
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•nd* infinite mercy of its divine Author, fallen man, in confeqaence of his 
obedience having been made, through the rightcoufnefs of ihejust One, 
full weight to <he fcale of Heaven, becomes entitled to an heavenly re- 
ward; arid hi thereby placed, through theftupendous myftefy of the cove- 
nant of -grace, On fafer ground, than that on which he ftood before the 
Fall; that falvatton, which, when originally entruJled to himfelf, was loft, 
being now, a* it were, put In truft for him, in the hands of another, who- 
is f iniffy H save" 

IJifcourfe V. on the fame text as the preceding, goes on to t\e 
consideration of the remaining part of this important fubjedr, and 
(hews how Jefus Chrift is made unto m falsification. 

" The change which took place in Adam's condition by bis fall, was 
neceflarijy followed by a fuj table change in his religious worlhip. He was 
driven out from the earthly Paradile, becaufe that free communication 
with the Tree of Life, which , as an innocent creature he enjoyed, had 
been forfeited by tranfgreflion, and the only remaining accefs to what 
that tree reprefented, was through the office of a promi.'ed Redeemer, whi'ch 
a confciOufnefs of t uilt and corruption had. now (hewn to be necelfary. To 
convince him of the heinous nature of fin, and at the fame time to fix* in 
the mind of Adam, and his poflerity, an idea of the divine method, by 
which the guilt of it was to be done away, a form of worlhip alluiive. to 
the great work, which the fecond perfon in th« Godhead had covenanted 
to perform, was at this time instituted: and a certain emblematic " rep re- 
fencatioo, under the name of the Cherubim, was let up at the ealt otthe 
Garden of Eden for the purpofe (as it is recorded) of keeping, or preferr- 
ing a way to the Tree of Life. This emblematic reprefentation, whicj). 
had probably been loft amidft the corruptions of Egypt, Mofes, on coming 
out of that idolatrous country, was di reeled to .make new,, after a particular 
pattern delivered to him in the Mount for the fervice of the Tube, uaclc.. 
J^xodus xxv. The fame emblematic reprefentation was afterwards made 
to be placed in the Holy of Holies in the Temple, by the exprefs direc^ 
tion of David to his fon Solomon, according to the pattern delivered to. 
Solomon for that purpofe, which, David fays, the Lord had made him un* 
derftartd in writing, by his hand upon him, even all the works of this, pat- 
tern. lChron. xxviii. 19. Before this emblematic reprefentatiou of .the 
covenant of Grace entered into by the Three Great Ones in the Goahead, 
and fet up in the holy places made with hands, which St. Paul exiire'.Hly 
calls * the figures of the true,* the blood of the facrince was, on the lblemri 
day of atonement, fprinkled by the High Piieft, 4 who ferved/ fays i he 
Apoftle, * unto the example and (hadow of heavenly things/ or, as it mny 
be tranflated, / who waited upon the Exemplar, or emblematic, reprefen«r 
tatipn of "heavenly things/ performing before it that figurative, typical fer- 
vice, /which exhibited to the eye of faith, the facrifice of the Lamb of Goci^ 
flam in the divine councils before trje world began, and who as the great 
PurifUr of mankind, was with his own blood to enter into the holy place 
nof jo&de with hands, that c through the eternal Spirit, offering IWett 
witnout fppt \o God, he may purge our con.ciences from dead works* to 
ferve (he living God. n ; 

. J&i*lhn*, that Jcfes Chrift hits been made unto us fdAAtifkati&i* 
*p4.frpm the fhort view which our author has taken of thi$ moll tnv 
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portant fubject, every attentive reader muft perceive that, fliort as It 
is, it makes the Bible fpeak an uniform, confident language from 
beginning to end, directing our attention to the fame divine objed 
of Chriftiah hope from the revelation of the promifed feed to Adam 
in Paradifc, through the (hadows of the law, to its a£tual accomplifh- 
ment in the perfon of Jefus Chrift, whom feeing, as we do, thus 
clearly pointed out firft in the ceremonials of the Jewifli ritual, and 
then in the facred inftitutions of the Chriftian Church, we cannot 
but tremble for the condition of thofe, who, living in a land enlight- 
ened by the GofpeJ, yet fee him not. " Whatever flattering ideas 
they may annex to their due acknowledgement of God in his charac- 
ter of Creator and Governor of the world, and to the confeientious 
difchargc of moral duties, yet certain it is from the whole tenor of 
divine revelation, that, without (bedding of blood, there isnoremtf- 
fion of 'fin," without a mediator for man, there is no accefs to God. 
. Difcourfe VI. on the fame text as the two laft, (hews in what man- 
ner Chrift has been made unto us redemption* how in that gracious 
character, he was prefigured by the fervices of the law, and predic>- 
ed in the language of the prophets, all which were at laft cle*uy 
jUnftrated by the preaching of the Apoftles. 

*' Thus Jefus Chrift, in the character of man's Redeemer, conftitute* 
the perfection of every divine difpenfation ; that com pleat contamination 
in which all the lines of Providence, relative to t{ie condition* of fallen man, 
were defigned to meet. When therefore ' it is cOrifidered,* as our author 
very forcibly remarks in the end of this Difcourfe,' "that the work of re- 
demption was the voluntary aft of the Redeemer, in conference of man's 
having- forfeited his original ftate of happinefs, and being rendered utterly 
incapable of recovering it, it muft be concluded, that the benefit to be 
derived from that gracious work, muft depend on a compliance With the 
conditions annexed to it. To this end, the words of the text muft be 
taken in their full extent. Jefus Chrift muft be made unto us not only 
wisdom and righteousness, but saxctifica/iott and redemption. He muft not only 
be the fountain of all true' wifdom and righteoufnefc, but the sanctifier, as 
well as the redeemer of ail his fallen creatures. For though he has in a fenfe 
redeemed all mankind from the confequences of the Fall, having 'given 
feirafelf a ransom for all;* yet will he prove a complete Redeemer to none 
But thofe, who receive him in the fulnefs of his divine character, and office. 
' By one offering of himfelf, (fays the A pottle) he hath perfected for ever 
them that ire sanctified' Theleare important words. The obvious con- 
clufion from them is, that on the authority of fcripture, none muft expect 
' to be ^fr/er/ftr redeemed by the blood of Chrift, who are not previouily 
Jumctified by his fpirit. And Unto them who in faith look for their Re- 
deemer in that solvable condition, and unto them mtly, fhall he appear, the 
fecond time, without fin, unto fatyation." 

Difcourfe VII. on Rom. vi. 23. The wages of Jin is death j but the 
gift if God is eternal Kfe % through Jefus Chrift our Lord. 

" The doctrine contained in this compendious fummary of revektioa* 
is in fubftance to be found in every part of fcrijpture, as cojtQttatiw the 
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eflence of the great mediatorial fcheme, and the only doctrine, which, by ' 
harmonizing with that fcheme, can make the Bible a confident and intet 
ligible book. This/' fays Mr. Daubeny, "it has been the defign of the 
preceding Difcourfes to prove. And it is in explaining this eilential doc- 
trine of Chriftianity in fuch a way, that the wages of fin thai! become 
compatible with the gift of eternal life, the juftice of the law with the 
jnercy of ihe lawgiver, that the' important office of rightly dividing the 
word of truth chiefly condils.* 

Such, in conformity with the words of the text, is declared to b* 
the object of the following Difcourfe, and it is very happily purfoed 
through the fucceeding pages, leading at laft to this important cop- 
clufion, 

f€ That with refpect to man's falvation, whether in an innocent or fade* 
flate, he could make no conditions for himfelf. His obtaining ft therefor 
xnuft, under all circum dances, depend on his conformity to the condition* 
vouch fa fed to him by his Maker. What thofe conditions were before thft 
Fall, we Chriftians are not concerned with. What they now are, un4sr 
the covenant of grace, it is the object of the Bible to inform us. By- 
adopting that golden canon of criticism pre (bribed in the twentieth article j 
of our Church, a canon ncccflary to the inte p fetation of writings of etwiy 
kind, which directs us not fo to expound one part of fc ripture, that it bo 
repugnant to another, we feel ourfelves warranted in determining the 

great doctrine of vicarious atonement for (in by the med ding of blood, to 
e the true doctrine of icripture, becau e it is the only doctrine that makes • 
the Bible a confident book. This idea, therefore* mud be expected to 
accompany divine revelation through all its parts. To be fatisfied that it 
does, ail that is neceflary is, that the contents of the facred volume be duly 
examined," 

—and there we (hall fee, that the only ground on which eternal life 
has been promifed to man, is — as the gift of God through Jefus Chrift 
our Lord. 

Difcourfe VIII. on Heb. xii. I. Wherefore* feeing we alfo are com* 
pajfed about with fo great a cloud ofwitneffes y let us lay afide every weighty - 
and the Jin which doth fo eafily befet us, and let us run with patience the 
race that is fet before us> looking unto Jejus y the author andfinijber of 
cur faith. 

This concluding Difcourfe prefents us with a recapitulation of the 
plan and purpofe of the foregoing work, which, the author, wifbing 
to comprefs ic into as fmall a compafs as poffibie, reduces to this 
(ingle point; — " that the Old and New Teftamem, confidered as 
parts of a revelation proceeding from the fame divine author, being 
brought together for ihe mutual illuft ration of each other, might lead 
to this obvious and decided conclufion ; that the profecution of one 
favourite plan has directed the ways of Providence from the beginning l 
to the end of time, and that the great fcheme of redemption con- 
ftitutes the chief burden of revelation, from its firft opening in Para* » 
cMfe,- to the final teftimoriy vouch fa fed to the favourite Apcftle."-— 
Having. brought thefu-bjeft to this determined point, the learned 

preacher 
• % 
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preacher proceeds to ftrengthen his argument with the example of 
thofe worthies, who, in the different ages of the Church, had borne 
teftimony to the true faith, ftbth the days of Ariel to thofe of llv£ 
prophets. Thefe he finds the Apoftle bringing forward" in the tc*i,* 
as having already finished their courfe, and beholding with earoeftj 
anxiety in what manner Chriftiao^toho had the fame obje<2 off***,- 
- their eyes, were running the race that was fet before them,. U vem 
to Jefus, as the Author y and FUiJbcr of their faith, that theft war* 
thies looked, other wife they could not have been pointed out to- 
Chriftians for their imitation, and as an encouragement to~wi»rnilar 
exertion on their part. 

" The words of the Apoftle, therefore, whilft they add ftrength to his 
general argument on the fubjeel of faith, by an appeal to the cloud of wit- 
neffes who had borne teftimony to it, furmfli at the fame time the firbng-' 
eft encouragement to Chriftians, eagerly to perfevere in their Ghriftian 
race, and refolutely to lay afi.de every weight that may impede their pro- 
grefs, feeing that lb many, who like themlelves had once the field before 
them, were now happily arrived at the end of their courfe. Had St <ftaat 
Kved in thefe days, though his cloud of witnefles would have tfcen Auti- 
dantly increaied by that great army of martyrs who have, fincc his time, 
borne teftimony' to the Chrifliian faith, yet his argument could not have mt-. 
ceived additidnal ftrength. Nor could any direction, which he might how 
give, be more pertinent than what he heretofore gave to. thofe Hebrews* 
to whom his Epiftle was addreflbd, when, reminding them of thofe jy*hp. 
had fpoken unto them the Word of God, he d: reels them to follow i\fyjg 
faith, confidering the end of their conversation, — ' Jc.'us Chrilt the fame* 
yeftcrday, to-day, and for ever, — the Alpha and Omega of all the divine^ 
difpen fat ions/ and in whom ail the promiles of God to man are Yea andf 
Amen." 

We have now given fuch large extracts from this truly piquSj(gntf 
feafonable publication, as, we hope, will enable our readers to-fptfuv* 
a proper judgment of what farther inftiu&ion may be expefled frorj^ 
a feribus and attentive perufal of it. The language is plain and 
perfpicuoUs, and fo happily fuited to the fubjeft, as to imprefs on the 
mindajuft fenfe of the importance of that fundamental doflripe-- 
which the author has fully eftablifhed on the undoubted au;hof|fy r o4 
fcripturc, and in fuch a clear and fatisfa&ory manner, as Qiew% j)in*( 
to be an atcomplifhed fcholar, as well as an orthodox divine. \\«> 
cannot therefore fo properly clofe our account of his excellent worta,* 
as in the words, which he himfelf has made ule of on the occafiotr,- 
and which we y *fincerely wifh, may be well attended to by thofe for 

whom they are' principally defigned. ccr - 9l *j 

-» ... - ^cJsc 

" By comparing fpiritual things with fpiritual, with the view of making 
Scripture fpeak lor itfelf, (on the fuppotition that we have made aXa*tJ*» 
ful report df rfce Widcnce contained in it), we have, brought the decirijpv 
on the rubjefi before ti's to a (hort ifTue ; by reducing infidels of every a<*\ 
fcription to the alternative, either of denying the divinity of the Handta) 
appealed U>, or "of admitting the concretion which has hare been deter* 

mined 
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pined AyJt*. ,lp this cafe j it will not be found fuficient to -fet alide-certaia 
obnoxious texts, chapter*, or even whole gofpels ; the do£tftne*^atone- 
rocnt being to immediately blended with the whole tenour fcf divine fever 
lation, that they who object to it rauft go one Hep farther, ani by atfufeep- 
ingclau e, difcard at once the whole evidence of fcriptur&r «jpof| t as the 
g.eat fcheme of redemption wan bid in the .divine council* feefyfte the 
world began, fo iince the fall, if the Bible be a con lift en t hqpk, tyje hat 
been but one covenant, the ever'afting go pel of peace ; but onu Mediator, 
wbo'e prieflhood is unchangeable ; one faith, by which man qaiv be. laved* 
one hope of eternal life through Jefus Chrift, ' who ol God is made unto 
tt$,. widora, and righteoufnei*, and faa&ification, and redemption;*- tJL 
whom be glory for ever." 



Acerbfr Travels through Sweden, Finland, and Lapland, to the North 

Cape. 
[Continued from p. 258.) 

WE now proceed to fulfil our promije of accompanying Mr. 
Acerbi and bis companions in their dan gerous jou ney from 
Stockholm to Finland. They travelled in fledges, and arrived at 
Griflehatnn, a fmall poft town on the Gulf of Bothnia, fixty.nmc 
Englifli miles from Stockholm, without meeting with any occurrence 
worthy of notice. When the fea is not fufficiently frozen for fledget 
jtopais over it, which is fooietimes the cafe when the winter is unu* 
fually mild, travellers are obliged to make the circuit of the whole 
gulf, by the way of Tornca. Mr. Acerbi, however, was more for- 
tunate ; the winter was fevere and he was enabled to travel over the 
high fea in a fledge ; a journey not lefs dangerous than extraordinary, 
as will appear from the following account of it. Trie diitance from 
Grifiehamn in Upland to Abo in Finland, by the way of Aland, i* 
fixtecn fiwedifli nifties and a half; each mile being equal to about five 
miles and a half Englifh; fo that the whole journey is about ninety 
miles. * 

a When a traveller is going to croft over the gulf on the fee to Finland, 
the peafants always oblige him to engage double the number of Jwrfes to 
what he had upon his arriving at Griiteharon, We were for: tad to take no 
lefs than eight Hedges, being three in company and two lervants. This 
appears at firft fight to be an impofition on the part of the jueafants ; but 
watound, by experieice, that it was a neceTary precaution. .life .diitance 
acro& is forty-three Englilh miles, thirty of whidi you travel on the ice 
without touching on land. This palfage over the uozen fea Is, doubtlefs, 
the njQft lingular and ftriking fpeilace that a traveller' frem th&lbnth can 
behold. I laid my account with having a journey mo«e.dufl la an4^uiimi^d 
than furpriiing or dangerous, I expected to travel fojrry^re%milea t f with- 
out fight of land o vet* a vail and, uniform plain, and thai.^ety f^ce&ve 
mile would be in exact unifon and monotonous corrd'pt»mlejK|*,WAlh- thofe 
}Had already travelled; but my aUonithmeiU was greati* incrjaafgjl irv pro- 
portion as we advanced from our iiarting-pofl. , £Jje i^, t at &ftiiftooth 
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and even, became- more and more rugged and unequal. It aflamed, as we 
.proceeded, an undulating appearance, rcfembling the waves by which it 
bad been agitated. At length we met with mane* of ice heaped one upon 
the other, and fome of them Teeming as if they were fufpended in the air, 
while others were railed in the form of pyramids. On the whole they ex- 
hibited a picture of the wiidefi and molt lavage confufion, that furprized 
the eye bv the novelty of its appearance. It was an immenfe chaos of icy 
. ruins,* prefented to view under every pofiible form, and embelUfhed by 
fuperb ftalaclites of a blue green colour. 

" Amidft this chaos, it was not without difficulty and trouble that our 
borfes and fledges were able to find and purfue their way. It was necek 
iarytomake frequent windings, and fometimes to return in a contrary 
direction, following that of a frozen wave, in order to avoid a collection of 
icy mountains that lay before us. In fpite of all our expedients for dif co- 
vering the evenefl paths, our fledges were every moment overturned to the 
rijrjit or the left, and frequently the legs of one or other of the company, 
nufed perpendicularly in the .air, Terved as a fignal for the whole caravan 
to halt. The inconvenience and the danger ofour journey were ft ill far- 
ther increafed by the following circumftance. Our hotte* were made wild 
and furious, both by the fight and the fmell of our great pelices, manufao 
tured of the (kins of Ruffian wolves qr bears. When any of the fledges 
was overturned, the horfes belonging fo it, or to that next to it, frighted 
at the fight of what they fuppofed to be a wolf or bear rolling on the ice, 
would fet off at full gallop, to the great terror of both paflenger and driver. 
The peafant, apprehenfive of lofing his horfe in the midft of this defert, 
kept firm hold of the bridle, and furTered the horfe to drag his bodv through 
toaffes of ice, of which feme (harp points threatened to cut him in pieces. 
The animal, at Jaft wearied out by the oonftancy of the man, and difheac* 
tened by the obftacles continually oppofed to his. flight, would flop; then 
we were enabled to get again into eur fledges, but not till the driver bad 
blindfolded the animal's eyes: but one time, one of the wildeft and moil 



fpirited of all the horfes in our train, having taken fright, completely i 
hisefcape. The peafant who conducled him, unable any longer to endure 
the pain and fatigue of being dragged through the ice. Jet go his hold of 
the bridle. The horfe relieved from this weight, and feeling himfelf at 
perfect liberty, redoubled his fpeed, and furmounted every impediment. 
The fledge, which he made to dance in the air, by alarming bis fears, 
added new wings to bis flight. When he had fled to a conhderable dis- 
tance from us, he appeared from time to time as a dark fpot which con* 
tinned to diminifh in the air, and at laft totally vanished from our fight. 
Then it was that we recognized the prudence of having in our party fome 
fpare horfes* and we were fully fenfible of the danger that mUft attend a 
journey acrofs the gulf of Bothnia without fuch a precaution. The peafant, 
who* was the owner of the fugitive, taking one of the fledges, went in 
fcarch of him,, trying to find him again by following the traces of his flight 
As tor ojurJelves, we made the beft ofour way to the illes of Aland, keep- 
ing as nearly as we could in the middle of the fame plain, ft ill being re* 
peatedly overturned, and always in danger of loftng one or other ofour 
horfes ; which would have occasioned a very feriousembarnuTment. During 
the whole of this journey we did not meet with, on the ice, fo much as one 
man, beaft, bird, or any living creature. Thofe vaft folitudes prefect a 
defert abandoned as it were by nature. The dead filence that reigns is in- 
terrupted 
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templed only by the whittling of the winds againft the prominent points 
of ice, and sometimes by the loud crackings occafioned by their being irre- 
iiftibly tore from this frozen expanfe; pieces thus forcibly broken off are 
frequently blown to a confiderable diftaoce. Through the rents produced 
by theie ruptures, you may fee below the watery abyfs ; and it is fome- 
Umes neceffary to lay planks acrofs them, by way of bridges, for the fledges 
to pafs over. 

" The only animals that inhabit thofe deferts, and find them an agree- 
able abode, are lea-calves or feais. In (he cavities of the ice they depofit 
the fruits of their love,, and teach their young- ones betimes to brave all the 
rigours of therudeft feafon. Their mothers lay them down, all naked as 
they are brought forth, on the ice ; and their fathers take care to have an 
open hole in the ice near them, for a fpecdy communication with the 
water. Into thefe they plunge with their young, the moment they fee a 
hunter approach ; or at other times they defcend into them fpontaneoufly 
infearch of fifties for fuftenance to themfelves and their offspring. The 
manner in which the male feals make thofe holes in the ice is aftonifhing: 
neither their teeth nor their paws have any fhare m this operation ; but it 
h performed folely by their breath. They are often hunted by the peafants 
of the isles. When the inlanders difcover one of thofe animals, they take 
pott, with gun* -and ft*ves» at fome diftance from him, behind a mafs of 
job, and wait till the fealcouics up from the water for the purpofe of taking 
in his quantum of air. It ibmetimes happens, when the froft is extremely 
keen; thai the hole is frozen up almoft immediately after the feal makes his 
appearance in the atmofphere; in whicK.calc the peafants. fall on him with 
their flicks, before he has time with li is breath to make a new aperture. 
In fuch extremities the animal difplays an incredible 'degree of courage. 
Wrth his formidable teeth he bites the club with which he is aflaiilred, and 
even attempts to attack the perfons who ft r ike him ; but the ' utmoir. efforts 
and rejiftance of thefe creatures are not much dreaded, on account of the 
flownefs of their motions, and the inaptitude of their members to a folid 
element. 

" After confiderable fatigue, and many adventures, having refrefttaf 
our horfes about half way on the high fea, we at length touched at the 
fmall if]an<| of Signilfkar. This ifland prefents to the view neither wood 
nor, Tawn, and is inhabited only by fome peafants, and the officer of the 
telegraph which is Rationed here for keeping up a correfpondence with 
that of Griflehamn. It is one of thofe little iflancls fcattered in this part of 
the gulf, which collectively bear the name of Aland,. The di fiance from. 
Griflehamn .to Signilfkar, in a flrait line, is five Swedifh miles, which are 
nearly equal to thirty-five Englilh; but* the turnings we were obliged to 
make, in order to find out the mod practicable places, could not be l6fs 
than ten Englilh miles more. All this while \ye were kept in anxious fiif- 
pence concerning the rate of our fugitive horfe, and entertained the moft 
uheafy apprehenlions that he was either Io!l in the immenntv of the icy 
defert, or buried perhaps in the watery abyfs. We were preparing to con- 
tinue our journey through the ifles on the ice, and had already put new 
horfes to our fledge, when we fpied, with inexpreffible pleafure, the two 
fledges returning with the fugitive. The animal was in the moft deplora- 
ble condition imaginable: his body was covered ail over with fweat and 
foam, and was enveloped in a cloud of fmoke. Still we did not dare to 
come near him; the exceffive fatigue of his violent courfe had not abated 
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his ferocity ; he was as much alarmed at the fight of our psfices as before* 
he I dot ted, bounded, and beat the fnow and ice with his feet; nor. could 
the utmoft exertions of the pesusnt* to hold him feft have prevented him 
, frou> once moire making his efcape, if we had not retired to fome diftatice, 
and removed the fight and the fcent of oar pelices. From Stgniifkar we 
pur I vtcd.qur journey through the whole of the illes of Aland. In different 
parts of Aland you meet with poit-boufefr, that is to fay with places where 
you may getjborfes. You travel partly by land and partly over the ice of 
the lea. . fhe di fiance between fome of thefe iiland* amounts to no left than 
ei|ht or teii. miles. On the fea, the natives have uled the precaution of 
fixing tranches of trees, or putting ftnall pines along the whole route, for 
the guiclapee of travellers in the night-time, or direcimg them how to find 
out the right way after falls of fnow." ' 

hi Aland 1 , we are told, there is an infect fo deftrudive, that great 
lturtrt>eis"of tree> are deft royed by it» " and what is ftill more dittreff- 
ing and barr^ding, haufes newly built have been known to fall into 
decay and »um in a fliort time* entirely by the devaluation of thofe 
pernicious animals." But of this curious inieft Mr. Acerbi neither 
gives the name, nor any defcription. He gives, however, a very 
ample defcription of the town and univeriity of Abo, which is a place 
of fome trade, fituated at the mouth of the river Aura. Nor is he 
lefs communicative on a fubjeft more interesting, the manners, pur- 
fuits, and amufements of the people. From Aboour tiavellers pro- 
ceeded, iri their fledges, fometimes along fivers, at others through 
immenre forefts, to the village of Yervenkyle, and thence to the 
town of Wafa, where, as indeed was generally the cafe, they were) 
treated with the greateft hofpitality and politenefs. Cf toe extreme 
vanity of Linnjeus, he adduces the following extraordinary in* 
fiances. 

" I faw at the houfe of the pre fi dent a very intelligent and converfable 
clergyman. Wc had much converfatipn concerning the Finlanders, efpe- 
cially on the fubjeel of their poetry, and he mentioned a variety of intereft- 
ing particulars. Speaking of Linnaeus with whom he had been well ac- 
quainted at UpfaJa, he had much to fay on the character of the Swedilh 
naturalift, and dwelt particularly on the extreme vanity which that great 
man feems to have carried to the raoft difgu fling length. He related to 
me fome anecdotes which gave ftrong indications of that weaknefs. A mdy 
of the province of Upfala, who had never been beyond its boundaries, ap- 
plied to a fiieruT of Linnaeus for a letter of recommendation, that (he might 
have an opportunity of making the acquaintance of this eminent character, 
and at the lame time fee his collection. The philofopher received her with 
much rx.rtcnefo, and as he was fliewing her the nrufeuin, the good Jady 
was to filled with aftonifhment at the light of an aflemblage of fuch a num- 
ber of different objects, upon each of which Linnaeus had always fomething 
to remark, that lire exclaimed with a figh, / m linger vmdtr that Unmeus tr 
*o toe!! kwiwi ever the whole province ofXJhsala ! Linnaeus, who inflead of Ac 
province vf t/psala expected to hear the wMe universe % was fo (hocked, that 
He would ffoew her nothing more of s the mufeum, and font the lady away 
quite confounded at the change of h,is humour, and at the &me time firmly 
believing that her high encomium had wounded the feelings of the great 

philofopher. 
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philofephef.' One day, being in a melancholy temper, he gave. order* 
that no perfon mould be admitted to him, and place^nlmfeft in his bed- 
gown and' night-cap, fad and penfive on rnYlbfa. An 'bflfteer in ilie Swe- 
Silk Service arrived with a party of ladies, who had made' a journey for the 
exprefs purpofe of feeing the Linnsean collection. The officer was denied 
admittance ; but bdng aware of Linnteus's caprice, he would not be fefufed 
by the fervant, but puttied by him, and entered the chamber where Lin- 
naeus was fitting. At fir ft: fome indignation wan (hewed at'thisfntrufion; 
bat the officer introduced the ladies with a mod extravagant panegyric, tb 
the illustrious Jxltilost/iher, taho was the sole object of their journey ; to the mem whom 
the vMe tvorld allowed to he the greatest ; to that mam whe had put nature) hersejf 
to the rack in order to discover her dearest secretr, &c. Linnaeus's furly humour 
inftantly forfook him, and he never appeared more amiable in his manner* 
than to this offcjer, uhom he embraced tenderly, calling htm bis true 
frieirti, &c. &c. He was (b lingularly enamoured of praife, that -his Blind 
was never in that fedate Hate which would have enabled him 10 difiinguifh 
true commendation from Hat lory and deception. The clergyman, who at 
lirft could not credit fuch reports, was convinced of their reafity by one of 
his friend£, who computed 10 ridiculous an eulogy for Linnaeus, that the 
weakest child might Iwive treated it as a farce or latire: it was worded in, 
the humbaft. of iditfiriiddJe ages, or in the Afiatic ilylc: he called him the 
fun oHju&nifa, the japiter of the literati, the fecretary of nature, an ocean 
offcience, a moving mountain of erudition, and other appellations to the 
fame effect. Linn a? us far from feeling dtfpleafure at foch'exceffive and 
ridiculous compliment*,, interrupted the panegyrift at' each phrale, em- 
bracing him, and calling him his cleared friend. 

- From Wafa Mr. Acerbi and his companions went to 'Uleaborg* 
a fraali town on the banks of the river Olea, at a ibort diftanoe from 
the fea. We have here the following Angular anecdote. 

'* A gentleman of IPcabnrg went thcuce by fea to Stockholm ; on his 
return, the ihip's Howard, in cleaning the plate after dinner, let fall into 
the fea a diver fpoon, which was fwallowed by a falmon that chanced to 
pafs by. The day alter this falmon made his way up the river near Ulea- 
borg, where it was caught by a fKherman. The filher went to fell the 
fpoon to a iilverfmith, who, on recognizing the cypher, immediately con- 
veyed it fo the gentleman's wife. The lady, who had not received any 
intelligence from her hutband fince his departure from Uleaborg, was (truck . 
-with the belief that he had been fhipwrecked; and this feemed the more 
probable, as his return had been delayed by contrary winds. The gentle- 
man al lad confoled his aftlicled wife by his re-appearance, and amuled her 
with the recitarof the mode in which the filver fjpoon was loll." 

At this place our travellers were introduced to a rigid difciple of 
Jflejtner % who feems almoit to have made a convert of Air. Acerbi: 

. " The Baron SJlfverkielm was a very amiable men, who "had pa.Ted a 
great part of his life near the perfon of King Gufiavus, had travelled, and 
feen much of the world. He was an excellent mechanic, amuled him. elf 
with chemiicry, pofleflTed an admirable Englith electrical machine, made 
experiments, and was fond of reading and the .ftudy of belles-lettres. He 
was a man of no ceremony > and (which will not be believed by every one) 
a mod famous mogneti'er, and one of the greeted proficients among tl;e 
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difciptes of Mefmej. I have feen the Baron give proofs of his drill in ani 
nial magnetiim, which, 1 confefs, (hook mv incredulity a little, both m 
refpeft to the efficacy of his p.h.ciples, ana th? exigence of the magnetic 
fluid, or whatever elfe it may be called, which is fuppofed to operate upon 
individuals. The effects it produces cannot eafily be attributed to ordinary 
caufes, nor fupported by rc-afons derived from the known laws of nature. 
Although he was unable to affect me with his magnetical powers, yet he 
wrought upon perfon* whole probity and good faith I am not at liberty in 
any degree to queftion. He repeated to me experiments he had made in 
different places, on different individuals, and in different drcumftances ; 
and I find myfelf fatisfied as to the exi Hence of Come natural caufe or prin- 
ciple which has hitherto remained unknown : it is wrapt up in obfcuritv, 
and is as yet inexplicable to the understanding. I am rery far from at- 
tempting, after the Baron V example, to account for it ; though I think that 
a folution of this problem may be reserved for a period of higher improve- 
ment in thu knowledge of nature, the ftudy of which has been fo fuccefsfuBj 
wurfued, and fo rapidly advanced, in the courfe of the prefent century. I 
jaw my fellow traveller, as incredulous as myfelf, fall into a profound 
ileep by the mere motion of the magnetifer's lingers; I heard him fpeakin 
his ileep, and reply to whatever^ questions I proposed to him ; I faw him 
again awake by the firople motion of the magnetifer's fingers, while I was 
unable to roufe him from his fpmnolency, though I brought fire ctofetobii 
band, an experiment to which he was as infenlible as a dead body. He 
awoke, after deeping from five to fix hours, remembering nothing of what 
he had {'aid, denying obftinately that he had been afleep, and yielding with 
difficulty at laft to the authority of his watch, and the teftimony ofallthofe 
who had witnefled the circttmfrance, I might mention a number of ft& 
relative to this fubiecl, by which 1 fliould he able to prove, that in thefe 
trials there could be neither connivance nor impofture, nor previous sr- 
rangement; but this doctrine ftill lies too much under fufpicion for me to 
dwell any longer upon it. I (hall only add, that two Englifh travellers, 
better informed, and, if poflible, greater infidels than myfelf refpetiing 
mefmerifm, happening to pal's by Uleaborg at the fame lime, flopped* 
day, that they might obferve fome of the magnetical performances. From 
previous concert one of them was to aflumc the appearance of being a£» 
fecled ; but at the moment when the magnetifer fhould feem confident thai 
his art had taken effect, he who was to feign him felf afleep, at a figngivfli 
him by the other, was to awake in furprize, and thus difappoint (he cre- 
dulity of the operator and his audience. The experiments accordingly 
began : one of them was unfulceptible of the magnetic imprellion, the other 
was actually affected, and his companion^ might make what tigns he pltnfed; 
he was deaf, incapable of underftanding any thing, and in fuch a langwd 
and lethargic ftate, that every act of volition was entirely fufpended. Tto 
two gentlemen will probably give fome account of -their travels, andpofr 
bly confirm the truth of my relation of thefe aim oft incredible experiments. 
" It is to be regretted, that the mefmerians in general have their minds 
lb heated by the extraordinary, I had almoft faid fupernaturai, afpect of 
thole phenomena, that they fuffer themlelves to be i'o hurried away by 
the imagination, as to mount the Ikies in order to find the rhyfical emit 
of thote effects among the clouds, in (lead of confulting ana irivetii|a4pf 
mature in the practice of frequent experiments, and with that fobriety ci isftf 
wfckrh oagbt to be tbe faithful guide of philofophy in all her enqukiatiflfe 
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the caafes of things. The imagination, (afcinaied and enfhmd by the 
charm of foaethmg preternatural, tries, while bewildered with confuted 
conception^ to divine the meaning, .the purpofe, and the end ofobjc&s; 
and while it rambles about iu the obfcure ana boundlefs regions of conjec- 
ture, the true fpirit of inquiry lofes the thread of its ofrervations. and of its 
analyGs, and, bounding from 1 one imperfect impreflion to another, is inca- 
pable of ltopping to oblerve, compare and judge:, this was the infirmity of • 
the good Baron. He fancied to himfelf, that the foul of the perbri.alleep 
was tranfported to regions of which the human mind, in conjunction with 
the body, can form no idea. He went into particulars tti 11 more ridiculous, 
^nd averted, for inltance, that there all the fouls were dreifed . in white, 
aud that they enjoyed iu that fcene of delights fuch agreeable feniations as 
furpafs afl' conception. He bslisved, that in that Aate of ileep they £>re- 
faw future events; and that ttyeir Ibuls being exalted to a. higher fphere of 
perception, they could fee many things that are inviiibie to the ma- 
terial organs of our imperfect virion. Initead of interrogating the ileeper 
as to the nature of his feelings duringhis torpor; initead of trying to found 
the condition of his phyficai faculties, or queftionin^ him as to intelligible 
ohje&&, hit queries were always concerning the white robes, the par ad ie,'* 
and thofeelyiian fieMs wherd, according to his theory, the fouls are in tho 
fruition of every fpecies of pleafure, ever perfectly at eale, and clothed in ' 
their robe dc chambre.' He was deGrous to receive intelligence from his an- 
ceftors, his great grandfather, or his late father; and they very kindly, in 
general, fent him their compliments by the mouths of th6fe couriers in 
white jackets. 

" From the manner in which I have ftated my remarks, the reader will 
be able to judge of the light in which I viewed this fubjecl. Having fuc- 
ceeded in onr refearches concerning the electrical fluid, and what is called 
galvanism, I think it not impoffible but we may difcover fome other fluid or 
material fubftance, which lhall have its particular laws, relations and affi- 
nities. I am of opinion, that in animal magnetifm we meet with appear- 
ances w4iich cannot be traced to the imagination as their caufe, nor indeed 
to any caufe known or ftated by the enemies of this doctrine. The French 
academicians themfelves, in their report on animal magnetifm, ftiew, per- 
haps, that they beftowed upon it neither the time nor the candour and im- 
partiality which a fubjeel fo difficult, and fp much entangled, in the groifeft 
prejudices, had a right to obtain from them. IJpon the whole, 1 conclude 
that we are Hill entirely iu the dark as to this unknown caufe, which, 
though we cannot as yet allign to it any name or determinate qualification, 
it not on that account left polfible." 

Thf Utrae uregallus of Linnaeus, a bird of the fixe of a turkey, it 
found in the woods in Finland. He fings like the nightingale, in the 
night, and is at once fo watchful and fugacious, that it is impoffible- 
to come within gun {hot of him, except when he is in the aft aft 
finging. 

" This fpecies of fport had not the fame attraction for me aa the (hooting 
of other birds; we were obliged to pais the whole night in the woods 5 to 
Kften to the finging of the bird with the invidious car of a fpy, to. fkulkamf 
iuppxefs oer very breath, in order the better to catch the found of hi* voice; 
and wheivat kit we heard him. it was necelfary we flioujd employ a I the a 
craft and artifice of a traitor, lake advantage even of the fentimenytf to* ' 
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in tkis poor creature, arid all this for the bafe purpofe of killing hinr by 
furprize. In thechale, as in every thing elfe, I love plain dealing; I love 
to make the birds fly before me, to purfue them, and to declare war before 
I fire upon them. One fingle bird killed upon the Wing is worth ten aflaf- 
finated on the branch of a tree.". 

This philanthropic whine is fo truly affettingy that 'tis a pity 
Mr. Acerbi could not render himfelf intelligible by the object of his 
companion, wjio, no doubt, would have admired the liberality of his 
difpofitiqn, and have been clearly convinced of the vaft difference be- 
tween being foot flying and being fhot fitting. Our author, however, 
does not appear to have indulged his difpofltion to encounter an ene- 
my in a more manly way, .which he had a full opportunity of doing, 
by the mode of hunting bears y in vogue in Finland. 

" The favourite weapon of the Finlander in hunting the bear, is an iron 
lance fixed at the end of a pole. At about the diftance of a foot from the 
point of the lance it fixed a crofs-bar, which prevents the inflrument from 
penetrating too far into the body of the bear, or palling through both tides, 
when the Finlander has difcovered where the bear has taken up his winter 
quarters, he goes to the place and makes a noife at the entrance of his den. 
by which he endeavours to irritate and provoke him to quit his ftrong hold. 
The bear hefitates, and feems unwilling to come out ; but continuing to be 
molefted by the hunter, and perhaps by the barking of his dog, he at 
length gets up and rufhes in fury from his cavern. The moment he fees 
the peafant, he rears himfelf upon his two hind legs ready to tear him to 
pieces. The Finlander' inftantly puts himfelf in the attitude which is re- 
prefented intthe annexed plate; that is to fay, he brings back the iron 
lance clofe to his bread, concealing from the .tear the length of the pole, 
in-order that he may not have time to be upon his guard, and confequently 
to parry with his paws the mortal blow which the hunter' means to aim at 
his vitals. The Finlander then advances boldly towards the bear, nor does 
he ftrike the blow till they are fo near each other, that the animal ft retches 
out his paws to tear his antagonift limb from limb. At that inftant the pea- 
sant pierces his heart with the lance, which, but for the crofs-bar, would 
come out at his (houlder ; nor could he otherwife prevent the beac from 
falling upon him, an accident which might be highly dangerous. By 
means of the crofs-bar the animal is kept upright, and ultimately thrown 
u,pon his back ; but what may feem to fome very extraordinary, is, the 
Bear, feeling himfelf wounded, in (lead of attempting with his paws to pull 
out the lance, holds it faft, and prefles it more deeply into the wound. 
When the bear, after rolling upon the fnow, ceafes from the lalt ftruggles 
of death, the Finlander lays hold of him, and calls for the affiftance of his 
friends, who drag the carcafe to his hut; and this triumph terminates in a 
fort of feftival, where the poet aififts, and fmgs the exploits of the hunter." 

The manner of bathing in Finland is mod extraordinary. t 

'" Almoft all the Finnifh peafants have a fmall houfe btiift oh purpofe for 
a bath : it confi fts of only one fmall chamber, in the inncrmofr. part of 
which are placed a number of ftones, which are heated by fire till they be- 
come red. On thefe ftones, thus heated, water is thrown, until the com- * 
pany within be involved in a thick cloud of vapour. * In this innermofr 
^ * * part, 
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J»rt, the chamber it formed into two (lories for the accommodation of a 
greater number of perfons within that fmall compafs; and it being the na- 
ture <5f heat and vapour to afcend, the fecond ftory is, of courfe, the hottetf. 
Wen and women ufe the bath promifcuoufly, without any concealment of 
drefs, or being in the leait influenced by any emotions of attachment. If, 
however, a firanger open the door, and come on the bathers by furprizc, 
the women are not a little fiartled at his appearance; for, be fides his per- 
lon, he introduces along with him, by opening the door, a great quantity 
of light, which difcovers at once to the view their fituation, as well at 
forms. Without fiich* an accident they remain, if not in total darknefs, 
}'et in great obfeurity, as there is no other window befides a fmall hole, 
nor any light but what enters in from fome chink in the roof of the houfe, 
or the crevices between the pieces of wood of which it is cpnftrucled. I 
often amufed my (elf with furprifmg the bathers in thh manner, and I once 
or twice tried to go in and join the affembly ; but the heat was fo exceflive 
that I could not breathe, and in the fpace of a minute at mod, I verily be- 
lieve, mud have been fuffocated. I fometimes fiepped in for a moment, juii 
to leave my thermometer in fome proper place, and immediately went out 
again, where I would remain for a quarter of an hour, or ten minutes, and 
then enter again, and fetch the inftrument to afcertain the decree of heat. 
My aftoni foment was fo great that I could Icarcely believe my fenles, when 
I found that thofe people remain together, and amufe themfelves for the 
fpace of half an hour, and fometimes a whole hour, in the fame chamber, 
heated to the 70th or 75th degree of Celfius. x The thermometer, in con- 
tad with tho'e vapours, became fometimes fo hot, that I could fcarcelv 
hold it in my hands. 

" The Finlahders, all the while they are in this hot bath, continue to 
rub themfelves, and lafh every part of their bodies with Twitches formed of 
twigs of Uje birch-tree. In ten minutes they become as red as raw flefti, 
and have altogether a very frightful appearance. In the winter feafon 
they frequently go out of the bath, naked as they are, to roll themfelves 
in the fnow, when the cold is at 20 .and even 30 degrees below zero. * 
They will fometimes come out, (till naked, and converie together, or with 
any one near them, in the open air. If travellers happenr to pais by while 
the peafants of any hamlet, or little village, are in the bath, and their aHifi- 
anceis needed, they will leave the bath, and affift in yoking or unyoking, 
and fetching provender for the horfes, or in any thing elfe, without any 
fort of covering whatever, while the pajfenglr fits (hivering with cold, 
though .wrapped up in a good found wolf's ikin. There is nothing more 
wonderful than the extremities which man is capable of enduring through 
the power of habit. 

" The Finnilh peafants pafs thus inffantaneoufly from an atmofphere of 
70 degrees of beat, to one of SO degrees of cold, a tranhtion of a hundred 
degrees, which is the lame thing as going out of boiling into freezing 
water! and, what is more aftonifhing, without the leaft inconvenience; 
while other people are very fenfibly affeclcd by a variation of but five de- 
grees, and in danger of being afflicted with rheumatism by the moft trifling 
wind that blows. Thofe pealaots allure you, that without the hot vapour 
baths they could not iuirain as they do, during the whole day,, their various 



' * I fpeak always of the thermometer of a hundred degrees, by Celfius. 1 * 
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labours. By the batb, they tell you, their ftrength is recruited as much at 
by reft and Deep. The heat of the vapour mollifies to inch a degree their 
ikilt, that the men eafily (have theinfelves with wretched razors! and with- 
out foap." 

Mr. A. gives a very high chara&er of the peafan*ry of Finland ; he 
reprefents them as an active, induftrious, hofpitable, and intelligent 
race ; and, indeed, the anecdotes which he relates of them fully juf- 
tify his reprefentation. When our philanthropift went to fee the 
church at Kemi, which he defcribes, as a fuperb ftru&ure, he unfor- 
tunately di (cove red, near it, the hut of a poor F inlander, which 
made him utter a pious ejaculation for the deftru&ion of its magnifi- 
cent neighbour. He then compliments himfelf on the fenfibilrty of 
his own feelings, which are violently affefled by "a quick and vio> 
lent contraft of extreme poverty and luxury ;" a contrail which was 
moft vifible to him in his " Travels through the Britijb Dominions.'* 
He aflures us he faw a miferble hut in Ireland fupported by Cf a wall 
eften feet high, which furrounded 4< his honour's park." Such a 
philanthropic as Mr. Acerbi might have written a tolerable pamphlet 
on the fubje&, an J, confidering the extent of his philanthropic zeal, 
we cannot but wonder that he fuffered fo glorious an opportunity to 
efcape him. 

Our travellers were induced to remain at Uleaborg till the 8th of 
of June, 1799; when they purfued their journey through Kemi 
to Tornea, where they viewed the fun at midnight/ Here their 
party received an acceflion of ftrength, by the offer of fome.men of 
fcience to accompany them. They now proceeded chiefly by water, 
but ftill had numerous obftacles to furmount, and numerous difficul- 
ties to encounter. The (kill and intrepidity of the boatmen in this 
country are truly jnterefting. - 

" Having arrived at KattilaKofki, the boatmen took down their Jail and 
fliewed us their addrefs in afcending againfi the rapid current of the cata- 
rafts. Kattila Koiki is a long feries of water-falls, formed by the ftony 
bed of the river, and by huge rocks which rile above the furtace of the 
Water. Thefe cataracls are particularly famous on the map, as being the 
place which corre! ponds to that divifion of the globe known by the name of 
the Polar Circle. To afcend in a fmall boat i'uch a formidable fucceffion of 
eatara£ts, where the water is almoft every where colling down in foam, 
would- at firfi fight feera imppffible; but no tiling is impoffibie to man, 
whom habits have rendered tam-liar to danger. Thofe Finlandifh Lap- 
landers, befides an addrefs peculiar to themfelves, have what perhaps is of 
ftill more confiequence — the moft perfect coolnefs and apathy. They take 
their place?, one at the head and the other at the ftern of their canoe, and 
with a long pole which they thruft to the bottom of the river, find their 
point of refinance,* and thus pufh t^e boat againfi the frnsam. This pole 
is made of a pine, and about fifteen feet long; they art obliged to throw it 
with all their ftrength to the bottom, in order to overcome the current 
which conftantly impels it backwards. It is a Herculean labour ; befides, 
it requires infinite pracltce to guide and manage the boat, forming, as cu> 
cumliances demand, many a ftarp angle, awidft a multitude of objiaoka. 
•••-."' The 
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The moff dtfagreeable, and at the fame time the moft dangerous fit uation 
is, the mau reftihg by accident the end of his pole upon a rocjt of a fniooth 
or round fur face, in the moment that he applies to it the whole weight and 
force of his body, the pole Hips from under him ; he falls in an inftant head- 
long into the river, and the pafTenger gives hirafelf up for loft. The Lap- 
lander, however> quickly recovers himfelf and prepares to repeat the fame 
operation; but it ibrmitimes happens that the current gels the afcendant 
and drives the boat aftern. In this critical juncture the whole addrefs of 
the boatman is exerted to keep the head of the boat directly opposed to the 
frream, till he is again in a condition to pufti her forward ; and above a!', 
to prevent jier laying her fide to the current, as in that portion, by prelent- 
ing a larger Iurface to the water, (lie would inftantly be over!et. 
" In ordfer to have fbme refpke ftom this levere toil, the boatmen re- 

Saefted that we would dilembark and walk along the bank to the end of 
lefc cataract*.* We were greatly overjoyed to learn that it was practica- 
ble to go by land, and moft cheerfully accepted their propofal. The great 
difficulty of palfing thole cataracts with a boat, containing more than two. 
perfons, had rendered it cuftomary to perform this part of the journey b/ 
knd. The woods being then im pa liable, a narrow foot-path had been 
formed in the direction of the river. The impracticability of travelling 
through thofe woods proceeded from the way being Obftructed by under- 
wood, and the branches of firs and pine-trees ; from a ftrong kind of roofs, 
which grows here in great abundance, and fometimes two reet high ; and 
from deep marihy foil, where you are in danger every ilep of (inking in the 
mire. Thefe obftacles impeded the paflage through the woods; and to 
remedy the evil the people had cut down trees and laid them longitudinally 
one after the other, in fuch a manner that the pafTenger as he walked along, 
the trunks was obliged carefully to attend to his centre of gravity, and ba- 
lance himfelf like a dancer on the tight rope." 
(To be continued ) 



The Modern Hiflory of Hindoftan : comprehending that of the Greet Em~ 
fire of BacJria, and other great Aftatic Kingdoms bordering on its 
wefiern Frontier. Commencing at the Period of the Death of Alex- 
ander ^ and intended to be brought down to the'Chfe of the Eighteenth 
^Century. Vol.1. 4to. il. is. White. 1802. 

THE talents and learning of Mr. Maurice have been fo often 
fignalifed, that any production from an author of fuch acknow- 
ledged merit muft be highly acceptable to the friends of genius and 
literature. Indeed Mr. Maurice is a ftriking inftance of the union 
©f powers and attainments that are very rarely co-exiftent. As a 
poet his imagination is ardent and fertile; .and, though capable of 
reaching a diftinguifhed point of elevation in the regions of Par n alius, 
he has explored with great fuccefs the deep recedes of literature and 
fcience, as well as the obfeure labyrinths of remote antiquity. VVe 
We often had occafioo to pay tribute to his poetiLal talents, and we 
have paid our tribute with hearty zeal, becaufe thofe talents have 
been uniformly employed in fupport of fuch political principles a& 
form one of the ftrongeft bulwarks of found morality and -genuine 
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freedom ; and alfo of that more awful fenfeof humirt htppitteft Which 
has a furer fafeguard than any fublunary means of prote&ion. 

The high reputation which Mr. Maurice deferVedJy obtained by 
his refearches into Indian Antiquities has induced him to purfue the 
fubjedr, and he has now brought forward a work which will be not 
lefs gratifying to the fchoiar and philofopher, and much more fo to 
the generality of readers. But the Modern Hiftory of Hindoftan muft 
be peculiarly interefting to Britons, confidering the intei eft and im- 
. portance of our 'Afiatic pofleffions. There is alfo greater probability 
of arriving at truth in what comes nearer to our own times, aodwhat 
relates to hiftorical facts, than in the religious opinions and doctrines 
of drftant ages and countries, which, however laborioufly inveftigated, 
Can, perhaps, never be fully understood. 

• By the Modern Hiftory of Hindoftan fomething much nearer to' 
the prefent times might indeed be expected, and the author intends 
to bring his work down to the period before us. The prefent work 
commences at the period of the death of Alexander, and concludes 
with the death and character of Mahmud. 

It may be fairly faid that Mr. Maurice has reforted to every at- 
tainable fource of information, native and claifical, and has arranged 
the vaft feries of events, which engage his attention, with great (kill 
and judgment. No important occurrence fecms to have efcaped his 
notice; and the work in general is characterized by hiftorical dignity 
andf a philofophic fpirit. His ftyle is rich and animated j equally free 
from the voluptuous redundancy of a Gibbon, and the ftatelv pomp 
and dry precision which mark cotemporary works of a fimilar tind. 

Weihall at prefent extraft the opening of the work, as it will give 
our readers a general conception of what the author has already ac- 
compli&ed, and what he intends. At a future opportunity we fhall 
gratify them with felect paflages, in which the vigour of the author's 
mind, and the beauties of his compofition are chiefly confpicuous. 

* " Iiyiia, or rather Hindoftan, is a country more diftinguifhed by the 
viciflitudes it has undergone, and more remarkable for the peculiarity of it* 
inhabitants and productions, than any other on the face of the earth* Its 
natural hiftory and afpeel ftrongly partake of the fame predominant feature 
of Angularity. The grandeur and extent of its two celebrated rivers, 
which, after difluling verdure and plenty through many rich and powerful 
kingdoms, fall into the ocean, at the diltance of four hundred leagues from 
each other: the ft upend ous height of thofe mountains, by wjiich, as an 
everlafting barrier, it is on three tides girded, and of which another mighty 
ridge extends quite acrofs, from north to fouth, cauftng an agreeable vari- 
ety of climate, and exhibiting, on its oppofite extremities, the furprifing 
phcenomenon of two feafons at one period ; the luxuriant beauty and fertility 
of its plains; the fragrance of its aromatic woods; the delicious flavour of 
its fruits ; the immenfe treafures daily poured forth from its fabtexraneous 
regions; and the rich variety of its manufactures; have rendered India, 
from theremoteft ages of antiquity, equally the wonder of the curious, and 
the delight of the voluptuous; the object of contemplation to tbeuhilolo* 
plier, and too frequently of rapacity to the unrelenting fury of the foldier. 

« The 
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" The natives jof this- beautiful country, like the Chinefe, and other. 
eaitern nations, carry up their annals to an incredible antiquity. Their 
early writers, according to Pliny, * boafted of a long fucceflion of great, 
wile, and powerful princes, who reigned V>ver it for many thou laud years 
before the in vafion of Alexander the Great. Theie exaggerated accounts, 
however, have been proved to be utterly repugnant to truth, to reafon, 
and to every juft fyftem of chronologv. The pretentions of the Indians, as 
a nation, to high antiquity are readily admitted ; but whet) they wifli us to 
confide r tliat antiquity as unfathomable, they only excite our pity, or con- 
tempt. / 

" Secluded from any immediate intercourfe with the neighbouring coun* 
tries, by the peculiarities of its cuftoms and religion, India was governed 
during the very early periods alluded to, by one fupreme Maha-rajah, and 
other great feudatory princes ; the extent of whole dominions varied at , 
different aeras, according to the peaceful or afpiring nature df the fovercign, 
Thefe were armed with the full powers of monarchy in their feveral govern* 
ments; and, as we are informed, both by Diodorus Siculusfand Stra- 
bo, J on the fubjeft, were abfolute proprietors of the lands in their refpec- 
tive jurifdiclions'. They claimed affinity with the fun and moon, and being 
affifted in the' adminifrration of affairs by the counfels of the Brack mans, 
who, like the Magi of Perfia, discharged at once the facred function of th<* 
priefthood, and the high hereditary office of counfelling the monarch, wera 
regarded with reverence that bordered 011 adoration. The domeftic hiftory, 
however, of thefe mod ancient dynafties of princes is unfortunately involved 
in impenetrable obfeurity. Their names alone remain, a dead letter on 
the recording tablet of time, and exhibit an awful and inftrudtive leilbn'ou 
the vanity of human grandeur, and the pride of fublunary diftinclion. 

" The inhabitants of India were then, as at prefent, divided into vari- 
ous tribes, or cafts, never intermingled in marriage, at entertainments, ot 
in any intimate manner aflbciated. Their great ingenuity in all the -media* 
tiica) arts, their genius for commerce, which they carried on to a confident 
able extent with Egypt and Arabia, the liberal hofpitality and lore of truth, 
the rigid temperance and frugality by which they were diftinguifhed ; but, 
above all, the profound learning • and lofty precepts of morality inculcated 
by the ancient Brachmans, are celebrated with lavifh encomiums, not only 
by the above-cited authors, but by many others of the moil refpedable cha- 
racter for veracity in pagan antiquity. The fuccefTors, however, of thoic 
holy fophifts, in the prefent day, are fuppofed dreadfully to have mutilated 
the fimple and fublime doctrines of their great legiflator, by adopting the • 
mod abfurd fuperftitions, and devoting themfelves to the grofleft idolatry. 
It has been conjectured by many intelligent writers, little acquainted with 
the genius of the Hindoos, that many of thefe fuperftitions were borrowed 
during their intercourfe, in fucceedmg ages, with t)ie Egyptians, and in 
the monftrous figures and images of deity that are at prefent worfhipped in 
the pagodas of India, they have imagined, can be clearly traced the hiero- 
glyphic reprefentations of the gods of Egypt. 

" But the very reverfe of the argument is moft likely to be the truth. 
The genius of the Indians was ever too proud to borrow either ceremonies 



* Pliny, lib. iv. cap. 17.* ." + Diodorut Siculos, lib. ii. p. 41.* 
% Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 703.* 
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of religion or maxims of policy from their neighbours, on either confine of 
their empire. The Egyptians have either appropriated to themselves the 
ancient mythological rights and fymbols of India ; or, if the maxims which 
through tnefe volumes have been endeavoured to be demon ft rated is juft, 
they have derived both from one primitive fouree of cuthite profanation. 

" The ancient clafiical writers had, in id$, but a very impeded con* 
ception of the religion of the Indians. Jupiter Amnion, Pan, and Plato, 
are laid to have been the objects of their worihip. Such were the Grecian 
appellations for the feveral deities, or rather attributes of deity, adored in 
Hindoftan. With more truth was the facred Ganges affirmed to be an 
object of fupcrftitious veneration, when, charged with the bleflings of Pro- 
vidence, he defcended in majefty from the mountains, and wkh hit over- 
flowings fertilized the thirfty foil. 

' " The Iegiflator whofe fublime precepts improved; (he hero whofe re- 
fill lefs fword defended ; the patriot whole inventive fancy adorned, with 
ufeful and liberal arts, his favoured country, fecured the fervent prayers of 
the grateful Indian; was firft remembered with admiration, and then 
deified. The very animal whofe milk nourilhed him, and whofe labours 
turned the fruitful lbd, received his tributary homage, and was ranked in 
order next to a divinity. Whatever has life diares his affeclion, and par- 
takes of his benevolence. Hofpitals are erecled, and endowed with large 
ftipends, for the prefervation and fupport of the different fpecies of infects 
and animals ; and we are informed by Ovington, of a certain fecrctary to 
the Englith brokers of Surat, who for a long time cherithed a prodigious 
fnake in his own houfe, which he daily fed with bread and milk, on the 
fuppofition that its body was. the receptacle of the foul of his deceafed 
father. 

" Except in the angle circumftance of the pure prirosval religion of 
India, which defcended from their patriarchal anceftors, having, in fomn 
snelanoholy inftances, degenerated into idolatry, no perceivable viciffitnde 
has taken place among this celebrated people, from the commencement of 
their empire to the prefent day. Whatever is true of them at one period, 
is equaily true of them at anqther. The laws of the Medes and Perfians 
were not more unalterable. From age to age, from father to fon, through 
a hundred generations, the fame uniformity of manners, and call of con* 
racier prevail ; inexterminable by the fword, incorruptible by the vices, 
and unalterable by the example, of their conquerors. 
- ft Strangers, in general, to the turbulence of ambition, to the fever qf 
intemperance, and all the tumultuous violence of the more boifterous paP 
fiotts, ,it cannot, however, be defied that the Hindoos are pAen the" victim* 
03 to? moft fatal and degrading vice, inlatiabjc avarice ! When inflamed 
witfr-this* pal!ion,.its influence -over tlieir boibms is laid to know neither 
limit nor reiiraint. In the accumulation of wealth all their faculties am 
absorbed.; -but, ever mindful of the grafping extortion of their Mohamme- 
dan governors, they are reported to bury that wealth under ground, and 
dare.noMriHt even their ^children with the fataMecret. The moft cruel 
tortures icaacmo^cotnpe I them to reveal the places of its concealment; tbi 
horror of threatened dttfilement has alone any influence over their firmneJs, 
and, Coay,oid this menace* they fly for refuge to the destroying fteeJ, er. 
elude the .inventive malice of their perfecutors, by fwallowmg a dole of*- 
potto** \ Thus are the plains of Hindoftan, .like thole of Modern Tartar?, 
covered with- boards of fecret treafure; and, ia this manner, inay^partlv m' 
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accounted for thofe enormous fums of filver bullion which ate con/tantly 
importing into the country, and fwallowed up as in a vaft vortex, without * , 
ever being exported, or viiibly increafing the quantity in circulation. . 

" If, however, they are fometimes hurried away by thh deftractive pa£ 
fion» and by the (lings of jealoufy, the refult of diibroportionate marriages, 
into extremes which militate againft that mild caft of chamber by which 
they are in general diilinguimed, the Hindoos have a thou (and excellent 
qualities to counterbalance the defect. They are not lefs ardent in the love 
of their country, than zealous in their attachment to the institutions of their 
forefathers. In domefiic life, .they are tender and affectionate, and in their 
morals, for the raoft part, unfullied. The ab; ve concife iketch of the 
country and character^of the people of Hindoftan. in addition to what has 
been already intimated on that (ubject, has been thought not improperly 
introductory to the pages of their modern hiilory ; from which we (hall no> 
longer detain the reader than, for the fake of connecting the two works* 
will be neceffary to take a fumniary retrofpect of what has bedh already 
attempted in this intricate and little explored path of literature, and exhibit 
a clear concatenated difplay of thofe interefting lcenes, which will frill lay 
claim to his attention, during the extended period of above two thouiana 
years. 

" After having, in the ancient part of this work, confidered the various 
accounts given by the Indians therotelves of their cofroogony,, and. com bated 
effectually, it is hoped, their abfurd chronological aiiumptions above-men- 
tioned, on the ground of that very aftronomy on which the air-built, fabric 
was erected; alter having dilculfed the hiitory of the various Avatars, and 
&e wn the entire confbnance between the oleic ft Indian records, respecting; 
the creation* the deluge, and other important events, and the Moiaic, with 
this only difference, that the former are clothed in the veil of mythology , 
while the latter are radiant in the I nitre of unadorned truth ; after paying 
ajfo that juifc refpeci which is due to theeailielt hiftqrians of classical anti- 
quity, even when treating of ages deeply involved in fabulous ob.'ootity ; 
after having difplayed the romantic exploits related by thofe hiilorians, of 
the Indian Bacchus and Hercules, and pointed out what degree of credi- 
bility may be due to the accounts of the irruptions into India, of the 
Egyptian Sefoftris, the Atlyrian Semiramis, and other preceding invaders 
of India, we endeavoured to dtfeover how far the Perdans penetrated into 
a country, which they lor ages boafted to have fubdued, and rendered tri« 
butarv to that enormous empire which they once pofleiled in AGa, We 
fbana Alexander, in fact, grounding his right to India on the claims of the 
ancient Perfian monarchs, whole dynafty he had utterly fubverted, lor the 
fofpended tribute; and though the. claim appeared fomevvhat dubious, and 
the motive rather to fatiate ambition and avarice, than to exact juftice from 
the tardy Hindoos; yet we could not but admire, the ardour manifeited in 
exploring, and the intrepidity difplayed in conquering, ib vat} and diftant 
an empire. * ' s 

./« At that luminous period of our hi fiory, having emerged from the region 
of my fiery and fable, we felt ourfelves firmly treading on claflic ground ; 
and, taking Arrjan and the other Greek hiflorians for our conductors, we 
pjpeiynted to the view of the reader, that triumphant hero, with his deter- 
mined Greeks, after trampling on the ruins of die Perfian empire, bending 
their toittbme march down the precipices of Caucafus, or rather of Paropa? 
mifiiV * branch of the CauQsfus, towards the banks of the Indus; and we 
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exhibited the mighty Pourava, the faros' of the clafiics, towering abort 
the rival pr it ices of India, as* Well in ihe gigantic ftature of his body 
as the comprehenfive faculties of his mind, with an army numerous as the 
kcults, ifluing from his renowned capital, to give uniuccefsfu! battle to 
his too powerful antagonift. We then accompanied (he undaunted GTeek 
down the Indus, detailed the progrefs of his harafed fleet and army along 
the barbarous more of Carmania ; and, entering Babylon with him in tri- 
umph, beheld in that capital the melancholy termination of his life and his 
glory. The above is a brief ret rofpect of part tranfactions cotme&ed with 
this hiftory; let us, with a glance tbmewhat more extended, take a furvey 
of the'futare. 

• " From the death of Alexander till the commencement of the Hegira, or 
Mohammedan era, in the iixth century, the path of Indian hittory becomes 
again gloomy, checrlefs, treacherous, and nnconnecled. We are poflellcd 
of few authentic documents to guide, and /till fewer important incidents to 
*ary, the uninferefting narrative. We (hall trace, however, fome veftiges 
of ancient fortitude and independence in the daring and fuccefsful efforts of 
Sandracottos, ihe Shisatchund of Ferifhtah, to (hake off the Macedonian 
yoke, or rather that of Seleucus, the fucceffor of Alexander, in his Syrian 
conquefts ; but we (hall (till be compelled to acknowledge, notwithftanding 
the vigorous, and, for (he moment, effectual, oppoiition of Sandracottus, 
that, in the time of Antiochus the Great, India was not entirely independ- 
ent of the power of the Seleucida, fince, as we are informed by Pohbius, 
this monarch exacled a tribute of elephants from Saphogalinus, its king, 
who feems to have been the Jonah of Ferifhtah, or one of his polk-rity, 
Who, about that period, (two centuries before the Chrifiian sera) lat on the 
imperial* throne of India. Dark and barren as this part of the work malt 
neceflarily be, Tmall endeavour, from various fragments relative to India, 
fn the hittory of the Seleucidae, and that of the Ptolcmys in Egypt ; from 
the fennty records of the Greek fevercigns of Bactria. the dynaliy of the 
Arfecidse, and other neighbouring nations; and from the twiligfit glini- 
tneringof information fcattercd through the pages of Ron. an uiiiory, botn 
of the eaflern and weftern empire; to connect the chain of events, and 
retain, unextinguished, the fpirit that ought to animate every hiftorical 
compofition, 

• " After this long interval of doubt and obfenrity, w,e (V.all obferve the 
fcene grow gradually more clear and luminous. The clouds that darkened 
the hiftorical page vanifh before the effulgence of the crefcent of Moham- 
med, now riling in baneful glory in the terrified eaft. Urged on by the 
fan^uinnrv precepts of the Coran, and (he fame infatiable ambition that 
diftinguifhed its author; fired with the love of military glory, and impa- 
tient (or the honourable title of Gazi,* we fee the heroes of Arabian fu- - 
peril ition fuccefhvely pour their armies into the defolated plains of India. 
Filled, as we muft be, with ardent admiration at thj invincible fortitude 
with which, in puriuit ofthofe objects, they funnountcd difficulties almof! 
infuperalle, and, at the fame time, fired, as we ought to be, with indigna- 
tion, excited by nature and Chriliianity, at their intolerant and destructive 



" * Gazi fignifics a man who carries on religious war)' (as we underfiand 
the word cruiader.) See Abulgazi Khan's Hill, of the Tartars, vol. 1. p. 
252. The illuilrious'author's name is a proof of his own remark/* 
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principles, we fee them penetrate* with equal eafe, the fnows of Caucafus* 
and the deferts of Thibet. f Defcendine thence, more terrible than all * 
the inundation of her Ganges, we behold thofe remorfelefs marauders 
plundering her pagodas, fandioned by the devotion, and rich with the ac* 
cumulated wealth, of ages; mutilating} her idols, venerable from the .re* 
xnoteft antiquity; driving her rajahs from their fortrefies, before deemed 
impregnable; and laying the noble capitals of Canoage and Delhi in ruinsw 
" The hiftory of thole warlike tribes, that, from the north of Alia, a» 
from an exhaunlefs hive, have i warmed over half the kingdoms of Europe 
and the eafl, and ufurped the thrones of many of their mod powerful mo* 
narehs, has been too long buried in filence and obfeurity. Engaged in 
more interefting purfuits, and wandering in more flowery and beaten paths, ' 
the man of policed manners and fcience turns, with cold and averted look, 
from the bleak mountainous regions of Scythia, and falfely imagines ita 
biliory as barren as. the country. Arguing upon niiftakcn premites, and 
deluded by partial and unjuft repre fen tat ions, he confiders the whole raca 
both of Tartars and Arabs, as a generation of fierce and intractable bar- 
barians, deftitute of arts and culture, the decided- enemies of all fcienctt* 
and the remorfelefs deftroyers of all its records. But, on this fubjeel, let 
us hear a writer well verled in the' hiftory of Afia, Mr. Richardfon, rm 
language equally forcible and animated, declares, that ' in the eighths 
ninth, and fucceeding centuries, when the European world was clouded 
with barbarity and ignorance ; when fovereign princes and great feudal 
lords could neither write nor read, the Arabians rivalled the Romans of 
the Auguftan age, in erudition and genius ; whi'fr, with a more extenfiw? 
empire, they excelled them in magnificence, and in the more refined fplen* 
dour and elegance of life. The Khali is Al Modhi, Al Raftiid, Al Mamourj, 
and other monarchs of the illuflrious boufe of Al Abbas, were men ©F 
learning, genius and politenefs; learning and genius were found, there- 
Are, the lureft avenues to royal favour; they wetc of confeqaence, urti- 
verfally cultivated ; princes, generals, and viziers, being not only magni- 
ficent patrpns of literary merit, bat holding, tbemielves, a confpicueu# rank 
among writers of the molt diftinguimed clafs." 

(To be continued.) 

*~ ■ "' — ■ ■ - " ■ ■ ■' ' .!■■-■ 1. 1 ■■ i. » 1 ■ ■ 1 11 .1.4 

A Relation of ftveral Circumftances which occurred in the Province of 
Lower Normandy* during the Revolution, and under the Government 
of Robefpierre and the Directory ; commencing in the year 1789* down 
to the year 1 8 00. With a detail of the Confinement and Sufferings 
jofthe Author \ together with" an account of the Manners and Rural 
Cufloms of the Inhabitants of the part of we country tailed the Bocage, 
in Lower Normandy ; with the treatment of their Cattle, nature of 
Soil, cultivation and haruefiing of their Crops, dome/tic Manage- 
ment, ttV. By George Greene. 8vo. Pp. 306. 7s. Hatchard, 
1802. 

WE fliould confidcr ourfelves to be deficient in that national 
generofity on which the unfortunate author of this work has 



** t The route of Sultan Mahmud, in his expedition to Canoage, ky 
through Thibet* that of Tixnur over the Indian Caucafus." 

thrown 
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thrown htmfelf, did we not, previously to our examination of bit 
book, quote fome paffages from his prefixed " Addrefs to the Public.** 
He fays : — 

" The fubftance of the following (heets was never intended to meet the 
ferutiny of the public eye; bat was written only for the entertainment of 
a friend of early youth. Upon jny return from England, finding, by the 
death of moil of my friends who had inclination and intereft td lerve me, 
all my fond hopes of-being provided for deftroyed, I was advifed by the 
perfon to whom thefe letters were addreiTed to pablith them. Lord Adam 
Gordon, who had known for ieveral years my condudand my mif fortunes, 
and had conftantly honoured me with his protection and friendthip, gra- 
cioofly condescended to give me leave to dedicate them to him. But as 
my cup of misfortune was not yet full, death has, juft at the moment of my 
nihering this work into the world, deprived me of that noble and gene- 
tout patron* 

" LefV, therefore, without a patron to protect, or a powerful friend to 
intecefi himfeif in its fuoceis, I have dared to commit the following letters 
to print,. with a boidnefs which neceility alone could infpire, to contribute 
to the better fupport of a precarious existence, Mattering myfeJf the gene- 
roiity of my countrymen may procure it a, reception which its merit could 
ftot nave the molt dtiiant claims to look up to." 

A lift of fubferibers is prefixed to this work; but, from the fmall- 
nefs of its number, we fear that the expences of printing and pub- 
lifhing can fcarcely be defrayed. 

In confequence of a bill in Chancery having been filed againft Mr. 
Greene, in the year 1787, the greater part of his fortune was dif- 
pofcd of ; and, in 1789, he went over to France, where, by letters 
of recommendation from Lord Adam Gordon, he obtained the poft 
of land fteward to his Serene Htghnefs the Prince of Monaco, and 
waa appointed to fuperintend his eftates in Lower Normandy. So 
early as July, 1790, Mr. G. relates the following circumftance* 
which, lamentable to fay, our readers well know is not a folitary 
inftance of the horrors of revolutionary phrenzy recorded in the an- 
Dais of the emancipated nation. 

" The Marquis of Bel fa nee, major in the regiment of Caen, in endea- 
vouring wilh a detachment to quell a riot which had arifen in that town, 
in confequence of the price of grain, was feized by the mob ; -and, before 
any authority could intervene to refcue him from thole monitors, was but* 
chered in the market place, and his mangled limbs carried in triumph 
thrpugh the city. I hardly dare enter into all the particulars of this bar- 
barous tranfadion, left you fliould fnlpe& my veracity; but it is literally a 
fad, that they drank out of the /kull the blood that ftreatned from bis body; 
and his A ill beating heart was devoured by thofe cannibals. Their cruelty 
ended not here, as if one victim was not enough to fatisfy their rage, they 
carried his mangled corpfe to the houfe of a beautiful young lady he was 
on the point of. marrying, and threw it at her feet; thus the unhappy Us 
law, in one iuflant, all the fond dreams of future blUs, which her creative 
fancy might have formed, changed to horror, diflraclton, and defpair/* 

. 1. . . .5 . '•„ • " O* 
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Our author's perfonal fufferings commenced not until the autumn 
of 1793) w ' lcn a pcrfon who had been connected with the daughter 
of one of the Prince's dorneftics, and whom he had threatened to 
difcharge for neglect of duty, denounced him at the Club of the Ja- 
cobins, as the caufe of the rife of corn, by keeping back his High* 
nek's grain from the market. This fellow had absolutely engaged ' 
the mob to murder him on the approaching market day; but, being 
pre-informed, he took his meafures accordingly £ and, by putting 
himfelf under the protediorl of the municipality, fecured himfelf front ' 
the fatal blow. Enraged that his malice was difappointed, this ene- 
my of Mr) G. demanded his arreft, as being guilty of holding a 
correfpondence with the captors of Toulon, and bis perfon apd pa- 
pers were accordingly feized ; but, nothing being proved againft-hioH 
he was fpeedily liberated. In October, however, Mr. G. with hit 
wife and family was again arrefted, and remained in confinement un- 
| til January, 1795, upwards of five months after the fall ofJtobef- 
pierre. About this period his patron, the Prince of Monaco died, 
and be found himfelf deprived of his only refource in France, and 
without any probability of being able to return to England. After 
a ceflation of employment for three years, the Duke of Valentinois, 
fon to the deceafed Prince, fupceeded to the eftate of his father, undtr 
the appellation of Citizen Grimaldi, and Mr. G. was reinftated in 
his poft. In the beginning of 1797 the vaft poffeffions of the Duke 
attracted the notice of the Dire&ory ; under a falfe charge of emi- 
gration they were fequeftrated ; a national agent, was appointed- to> 
the management of them; and Mr. G. was again difmified* In 
March, botyever, he obtained a pafiport to Paris j but, by unforeieea, 
circumftances, his journey was retarded, he was neceffitatcd tore-* 
turn from Paris to Torigny ; on the anniverfary of the Revolutionary 
Feftival, in July, he was once more arrefted, and confined in ike ci- 
tadel of St. Lo, where he endured much hardfhip, until the end of 
1799. In the beginning of the year. 1 800 he had the fupreuie. fell-, 
city of hailing the land of real liberty. 

The volume before us exhibits but little of a ftriktng nature ; and, 
indeed, when we reflect that the greater part of the author's time, 
while on the continent, was fpent within the walls of prifons, few 
political fads of importance can be expected. The following anec- 
dote is intereftinj: : — 



•e 



" A gentleman of Granville, in this neighbourhood, [St. Lo] has had a 
moil wonderful efcape from felling a viclim to directorial tyranny. He 
was arrefted on a fuppdfition of having lent a draught of the port of Gran- 
ville, together with iome letters, to the governor of Jerfey; and although 
there was no other proof bat a frmilitude of band-writing, yet he was 
judged by the criminal tribunal of the department, and condemned to be 
guillotined. Raving appealed to the tribunal of caflation at Paris, that^ 
court -confirmed the fentence, which remained only to be executed. On 
the eve of the fatal day, about nine at night, two perfon*, drcfTed in the 
uniforn} of the gendarme*, came witfc a third perfon, apparently a prifon- 
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er, to the prifon of Conftance, where the condemned perfon was confined. 
As foon as they had gained admittance, and untied the pretended prisoner, 
they clapped piliols to the bread of the jailer, and ordered him to produce 
M. De la Touche, the perfon condemned. The jailer, after making fome 
hesitation, and after that they had (hot bis dog, at tail conducted them to 
the cell where they found the unhappy victim loaded with chain*, by which 
he was fattened to the floor. They loofed him from the latter, and bore 
him off upon one of their backs; but, unfortunately for one of theie gene- 
rous deliverers, as they came out of the prifon, a perfon from a window 
oppofite, feeing him come out of it, with a man upon his back, fired and 
killed the unhappy bearer. The other took up La Touche, in the fame 
jttanner; and fome of their comrades coming up, after mooting the perfon 
who had fired, they carried off their charge in triumph, notwithstanding 
there was a flrong military force of national guards in the town ; for, al- 
though thefe Chouan refcuers were few, they had taken their meafures fo 
judicioufly as to prevent the troops aflembling ; and, having bodes wait- 
ing, they foon efcaped pur fait." 

The agricultural remarks at the clofe of the volume will be read 
with fatisfa&ion by thofe who are intcrcfted in fubjc&s of fuch a 
nature. 



TytlerV Elements of General Hiftory. 
(Concluded from page 123.J 

THE fecond volume of this ufeful and pleating work opens with 
the commencement of Modern History, which the author 
dates from the fall of the Roman Empire in the weft, and the final 
iubjugation of Italy by the Lombards. Rome was taken by Odoa- 
cer, An. 476 of our era, that is, 1224 years after its foundation by 
Romulus, and 507 after the opening of Auguftus's reign. 

Mr. Tytler fets out with giving a view of Arabia, the conquefta 
of Mahomet, and the empire of the Saracens. Proceeding to the 
monarchy of the Franks, and to Charlemagne and his fucceflbrs, he 
exhibits the gradual rife and progrefs of thofe nations, which, at 
this day, compofe the various ftates of Europe ; until, after a long 
reign of fuperftition and barbarifm, the invention of printing, the 
dKcovery of America, and the revival of letters, gave a new fthnulus 
to the genius, the manners, and the induftry of nations. From this 
period, the European ftates affurne a form more complex and cha- 
, ra&eriftic. There is here no fingle nation, as in antient times, that 
xifes eminently fuperior to the reft. Towards the clofe of the fif- 
teenth century, the ardour of improvement, and the diffufion of 
knowledge, began equally to animate a number of feparate commu- 
nities, all deflrous alike to prefs forward in the fair career of 1 itera- 
tor e and of arts. Add to this, that the great political relations, which 
now connefi what may be called the republic of cultivated Europe, 
began firft to have their birth, and to lay the foundation of negocia- 
' tion6 and intrigues, of wars ana 1 conqueftsv To twice, therefore, 

evea 
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ct^b the outlines of its hiftory required a greater degree of*fl;iU; a 
more vigorous effort ofclofej yet of varied attention; a delineation 
of more numerous, but of oppoiite pictures. 

We muft acknowledge that Mr. Tytlcr has performed this part of 
his tafk with both precifion and perfpicuity. France, Spain, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, all receive from him their due Ihare of no- 
tice; ■and, for the ule of the Englifh ftudent, a particular degree of. 
attention is beftowed on the conftitution and hiftory of Great Britain. 
Although the great republic of Europe thus neceflarily conftitutes 
the leading object, yet the nations of Europe and Afia are not ne- 
glected :— The vaft poffeflions of Europeans, in either Indies, form 
an intercfting part of the work, -which is illuftrated with fuccm& 
views of the hiftory, character, and manners of the natives of thofe 
continents. In an age like the prefent, when the intercourfe between 
the moft diftant nations is carried to a height wholly unknown in 
former periods, the following neat and compreffed account of early 
European commerce will not, we truft, prove unacceptable to the 
reader. Deducing its hiftory from the moft antient times, Mr. T. 
brings it down to thofe bo|d and important difcoveri?s, by which 
the Portugueze (infignificant as they now appear in comparifon with 
their neighbours) had firft the honour of exciting the induftry, and 
directing the enterprize of Europe. 

" I. Before relating (giving an account of) the difcovcries of the Portu- 
gueze in the 1 5th century, in exploring a new route to India, we (hall 
give a fliorl view of the progrefs of commerce in Europe, down to that 
period. , " 

" The boldefl naval entcrprize'of the antients was the Periplus of Han- 
no, who failed (570 A. C.) from Carthage to the coaft of Guinea, withii* 
four or five degrees ottlie line. Africa was not known by the. antients to 
be almoft circumnavigate. TKey had a very limited knowledge of the 
habitable earth. They believeci that both the torrid and frigid zones, (zone) 
were uninhabitable ; and they were but very imperfectly acquainted with 
a great part of Europe, Afia, and Africa. Denmark, Sweden, Pruflm, 
Poland, the greateft part of Ruflia, were unknown to them. In Ptolemy'* 
defcriptton of the globe, the 63d degree of latitude is the limit of thai 
earth to the north, the equinoctial to the fouth. 

" 2. Britain was circumnavigated in the time of Domitian. The Ro- 
mans frequented it for the purpofe of commerce; and Tacitus mentions 
London as a celebrated reforl of merchants. The commence- of the antienta 
was, however, chiefly confined to the Mediterranean." In the fiouriftiinr 
periods of the Conftaiifinopolitan empire, the merchandize of India wa* 
imported from Alexandria; but, after the conquest of Egypt bv the Ara- 
bians, it was carried up the Indus, and thence by land to the Oxus, which 
than ran direcllv into the Cafpiati fea; thence it'^ivas brought up the Wol- 
ga, and again carried over land to the Don, whence it defended into tfce 
Etixtne. 

" 3. After the fall of the Weftern empire, commerce was long at a ftand 
in Europe. When Attila was ravaging Italy, the Veneti took refuge in the 
fmattiflarids at the porthern extremity of the Adriatic, and' there founded 

Venice, 
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Venice, A. D. 4-52 ; which began very early to equip fmall fleet*, tad 
trade* to the coaits of Egypt anq the Levant, for fpices and other mer- 
chandize of Arabia and India. Genoa, Florence, and Ptfa imitated this 
example, and began to acquire confiderable wealth; but Venice retained 
her faperiority to (over) thefe rival Hates, and gained confiderable terri- 
tories on the oppofite coaft of lllyricum and Dalmatia. 

" 4. The maritime cities of Italy profited by the Cru fades in farntihing 
the armies with fupplies, and bringing home the produce of the eaft<~ 
The Italian merchants eftabliflied manufactures fimilar to thofe of Con- 
Ifantinople. Rogero, king of Sicily, brought artifans from Athens, and 
eftablifhed a filk manufa&ure at Palermo, in 1130. The fugarcane was 
planted in Sicily in the 12th century, and thence carried to Madeira, and 
finally made its way to the Wed: Indies. 

" 5. In the 12th atul 13th centuries, the Italians were the tmW com- 
mercial people of Europe. Venice fet the firft example of a national bank, 
io 1157, which has maintained its credit to the preient times. The en)/ 
trade of France, Spain, and Germany, at this time, was carried on at ftated 
fairs and markets, to which traders reforted from all quarters, paying m 
tax to the fox^ereigns, or lords of the territory. The more enterprising 
bought a privilege of exemption, by paying at once a large fum, and were 
thence called free tt adcrs. 

" 6. In the middle ages, the Italian merchants, ufually called Lom- 
bards, were the factors of all the European nations, and were enticed, by 
privileges granted by the fovereigns, to fettle in France, Spain, Germa- 
. By, and England. They were not only traders in commodities, but bank- 
ers, or money-dealers; but they found, in, this laft bufmefs, a fevere re- 
Aratnt from the Canon law, prohibiting the taking of intereft ; and hence, 
Aom the neceffory privacy of their bargains, there were no bounds to ex- 
orbitant u fury. The Jews, too, who were the chief dealers in money, 
brought difrepute on the trade of banking, and frequently fuflfered, en 
that account, the raoft intolerable perfecution, and confifcation of their 
fortunes. To guard againft thefe rnjuries they invented Bills of Exdamge* 

" 7. The Lombard merchants awakened a fpirit of commerce, and fjave 
birth to manufactures, which were generally encouraged by the foveteigas, 
in the different kingdoms of Europe. A chief encouragement (among Ae 
chief encouragements) was the infiitution of corporations or monopolies, 
the earlieft of which are traced up to the eleventh century ; a policy be- 
neficial, and perhaps neceflary, where the fpirit of induftry is low, and 
manufactures are in their infancy; but of hurtful confequence, where 
trade and manufactures are flonrifhing. 

*' 8. Commerce b^gan to fpread towards the north of Europe, about the 
end of the twelfth century. The (ea-ports on the Baltic traded with France 
and Britain, and with the Mediterranean, by the entrepot (ftaple)* of the 

ifte 



* We have lately more than once, and we muft now again, fet our Are 
againA the abfurd and needlefs introduction of French words and phrafa 
into the Engiifh tongue, which, by the acknowledgement of foreigners 
themfelves, (See our review of M. Mounier's late work, vol. xi. p. 34$,) 
is clearly the foremost of Jiving languages, whether ibr ftrength or copmt- 
nefs. We, therefore, regret to fee an example of the practice ian&msed 
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ifle ofOieron, near the mouth of the Garonne, then polefled by the Eng- 
fffh. The commercial laws ofOieron and Wifbuy (on the Baltic) r-'gulaled 
for many ages the trade of Europe." To protect their trade from piracy, 
Lubeck, Hamburgh, and moffc of the northern iea-ports, j >ined in a con- 
federacy, under certain general regulations, terraea* the League rf tlie FI arise- 
levw; an union 'fo beneficial in its nature, and (b formidable in point of 
ilrength, as to have its alliance courted by the predominant powers of 
Europe. ' : 

" 9. For the trade of the Hanfe-towns ' with the fouthern kingdoms, 
Bruges, on thecoaft of Flanders, was found a convenient entrepot (iUple); 
• and thither the Mediterranean merchants brought the commodities of India 
and the Levant, to exchange with (to be exchanged for) the produce and 
manufactures of the north. The Flemings now began lo encourage trade 
5md manufactures, which thence (bread to the Babanters; but, their 
growth being checked by the impolitic fbvereigns of thole provinces the/ 
iound a more favourable field in England, which was de (lined th'jnce to 
derive the gr -at lource of its national opulence. 

" 10. The Britons had very early feen iht importance of commerce.— 
Bede relates that London, in 614, was frequented by foreigners for tile 
purpofes of trade; and William of Malmelbury (peaks of it, in 1041, as* a 
inon populous and wealthy city. The Cinque-ports, Dover, Haftings, 
Hylhe', Romney, and Sandwich, obtained, in that age, their privileges and 
immunities, on condition -of their lurnifhing each five mips of war. Thefe 
ports are now e : ght in number, and fend their members to Parliament. 

"11. The woollen .manufacture of England was confide able in the 
12th century. Henry II. incorporated the weavers of London, and gave 
them various privileges. By a law pa(!ed in his reign, all cloth maJe of 
foreign wool was condemned to be burnt. Scotland, at this time, fce'rhs 
to Iiave po fie fled a cohfiderable fource of wealth, as is evident from Aq 
payment of the ranfom of William the Lion, which was 100,000 merks, 
equal to 300,000/. * fierling of (our) prelent money* The Engii.1> found 
it difficult to raifc the double o/*that fum,f for the ranfom of Richard I. and 
the Scots (Scotch) contributed a (their) proportion of it. The Engjifli. .0- 
vereign* at fir It drew a confiderable revenue from the cuftems on vvool, . 
exported to be man u (acl u red abroad ; but becoming foon lenfible of the 
benefit of encouraging its home manufacture, they invited, for that purpose, 



by a writer of real refpeclability. " Staple," in Englifh, means precifely 
what " entrepot" does in French ; for which We appeat to Dr. Jobnfon «• 
Dictionary, and to the fe\ eral authorities there quoted by that able lexi- 
cographer. But if Mr. Tytler did entertain any antipathy to the wotd 
•"tuple " (which w*confider as a mod harmlefs fubftantive), what, in^the 
name of British ptule, fhould have hindered him from faying, in the paffage 
to which we refer, «* an established emporium on the ifle of Oleron r"**+Nen 
J&ssvprusfetre, Qui rites, Gracam utbem! 

* Surely only about 5,355/. and not 300,030/. fterling. 

t We J'uppofe the author means to lay, in Englilh, " double that fuTn." 
There is, in ihe Scottith dialecl, a very curious ufe of this word €t double," 
as a fubllantivc; e. g. " Give me the' double of this paper," inftead of a 
a0 of it; and in ibme fuch fenfe it it probable that Mr. T. here ufes the 
word. 

no. l. vol. xii, .. ' ; D d the 
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die foreign artifans and merchants to reftde hi England, and gave them va- 
luable immunities* Edward III. was peculiarly attentive to trade and 
manufactures, as appears by the laws palled in his reign; and he was boun- 
tiful in the encouragement of foreign artifans. The iuccecding reigns were 
not fo favourable; and during the civil wars of York and Lancaster, the 
(pit it of t.ade and manufactures greatly declined; nor was it till theac- 
eeffion of Henry VII. that they began once more to revive and flourim* 
In that interval, however, of tlieir decay in England, commerce and the 
•its were encouraged in Scotland, by James I. and his fuccei»brs, as much 
•s the comparatively rude and turbulent ftate of the kingdom wou.d permit. 
The herring-fiiherv then began to be vigoroully promoted (profecuted) ; 
and the duties laid on the exportation of woolen cloth (how, that this ma* 
nufa&ure was then coniiderable among the Scots (Scotch). Glafgow be* 
gan, in 1420, to acquire wealth by the filheries, but had little or no fo- 
reign trade, till after the difcoveiy of America and the Weft Indies. 

" 12. Henry VII. gave the moil liberal encouragement to trade and ma* 
irafa&ure*, particularly the woollen, by inviting foreign artifans, and efta- 
blifbing them at Leeds, Wakefield, Halifax, &c. The navigation-ads 
were nailed in his reign, and commercial treaties formed with the conti- 
nental kingdoms, for the prote&ion of the me reliant- (hipping. Such was 
the ftate of commerce at the time when the Portugueze made thofe great 
diicoveries, which opened a new route to India, and gave a circulation to 
its wealth, over molt of the nations of Europe." 

Did the limits of our journal permit, we could add, to the ex- 
tracts already made, feveral others, that would prove equally pleaf- 
ing ; but we mult content ourfelves with recommending the whole 
work to the notice of our readers. Among the views which are 
given, feparately from thofe of civil tranfa&ions, we would particu- 
larly fpecify that of " the Progrefs of Science and Literature in Eu- 
rope, from the end of the 15th, to the end of the 17th century," as 
well calculated for young perfons, whofe reading, though extensive, 
has yet been defultorv and fupeificial $ and whofe judgment is frill 
unformed as to objects of tafte, whether in literature or the arts. — 
To the fecond volume is fubjoined a very neat Chronological Table, 
extending from the earlieft times down to the prefent year. As the 
plan of it is in fome refpedb new, and is by far the fimpleft, and 
beft adapted of any we have feen to commodioufnefs of reference, 
we fhall fuffer the author to defcribe it in his own words. 

" In order (fays he) to give a diftinct view of the fuccedion of prince* 
in the chief empires or kingdoms,, without employing for that purpofe dif- 
ferent columns, which diftracts too much the attention, and occupies un- 
neceflarily a great deal of fpace, the feries of the fovereigns of different 
nations is diftinguiihed, in this table, by their being printed in different 

Spographical characters. Thus, the ieriet of the king* and emperors of 
ome is printed in (with) a larger Roman type, than the reft of the table; as 

" 14. Tiberius Emperor of Rome. 
" The feries of Popes is diftinguifhable by this chancier %, prefixed to 
each name; as 

" 1513. ITPoneLeoX. 
" The names of the Emperors of Germany are printed in Italic capitals ; as 

" 887. 
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*■ 8^7. ARNOLD Emperor of Germany. 
*«• The Kings of England are marked by the Black Saxon type; as 

" 10S6. fflKilftam (the Conqueror) King of England. • - 

* The Kings of Scotland by a larger capital beginning the word* as 

•« 1390. Robert HI. King of Scotland. . , 

" And the Kings of France are diftinguifhed by the Italic type; as 

" 1498. lewis XII. King tf France. . , 

' ( By this method, the fucceffion of the fovereigns in the different king-> 
doms is immediately diftinguiihable to the eye, as well as the duration of 
their reijgns, while the intervening fpace is filled by the remarkable events 
that occurred iu that period, all over the world ; and thus the conne&ioa 
of General (Univerfal) Hiitory is preferved unbroken. A marginal column 
is addtid of Illustrious Persons; which, being appropriated chiefly 
to men of learning and. genius, prefents to the reader a view of the fro* 
grefs of fcienee, and affords an eafy means of forming an eftimate or the 
literary character of any particular age, in the Hiftory of Mankind/' % ; 

On the above account we have only to obferve* that the marginal? 
column or fpace for recording u Illuftrious Perfons," is rather con!-* 
fined, and, on that account, inadequate to the more cultivated periods.; 

Having faid thus much in favour of the work, we (hall now pro-' 
ceed to ftate, with the fame freedom, a few defeats, which we are 
of opinion may be fairly attributed to it. The great and principal' 
defect feems to be, that, although the author profenes to give a View' 
of Univerfal, or, as he improperly terms it, General Hiftory, he 1 
flops (hort altogether at the end of the 17th century, and there clofe? 
his work. Between the writer who gives only a general (ketch, antf 
bim who undertakes the labour of detailed Hiftory, there is an efleti- 
tial difference, not only in the talents requifite for the ta(k, but in 
the limits that fhould be fet to the execution. It is true, in the Iat J 
ter cafe, there is both delicacy and difficulty in treating recent events^ 
and exhibiting views of co temporary characters. Of a writer fo cuv 
cumfbinced it may fometimes truly be faid, 
Periculosae o/tus JiUnum ale* 
Tract at ; et incedit jur ignes^ 
Sujiftesitos cineri doloso. 

But thefe difficulties, how formidable foever they may be, vanifll be- 
fore the pencil of the rapid artift, who is folic itous only for a vigo* 
rous outline, and who leaves the intermediate tints to be filled up, 
by the genius of the more elaborate hiftorian. Perufing Mr. Tytler'i 
book, as we now do, in the 19 th century * and expecting a view of 
the whole hiftory of mankind, we feel an immoderate difappointment 
at the deficiency of po lefs than a hundred yws: It is, there/ore, to 
be hoped, that, in another edition, he Will continue his labours, as 
he has judicioufly done in the chronologic^: part, or, at leaft, that 
he will extend the narrative to the peace of 1 783. 

The fecond fault we have to find, is the. entire want of the Jewijh 
Hiftory \ a defect, as we have obferved In our former number, for 
which it is no adequate apology to fay, that, uritk WtaiaAudems 
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in the Univerfiry of Edinburgh it forms a feparate branch of aca- 
demical education... In drawing up leflures for his own cfeptttment 
in thrf femrnary, Mr. Tyder would, of courfe, rfbt^in&rfcfewith 
liTs brother Pi ©feilbc, who filled the chair of Eccfefcritkfel fitter? : 
but, when he gave his book to the world as a univefft! fyftan,- he 
Ihoutd have remembered, that to the general reader it wa* ottvibtffly 
defective, and that the deficiency (hould, without doubt, b&vt 'been 
fiipplted. * ■ ' 

The only other defect which is worth while to point fcu* 111 this 
Work, as an elementary treatife, is a want of reference 10 tfrigmal 
authors. We confefs we are acquainted with few things, whtafc W 
at at) times more ufeful, but particularly in the early years of ftudy, 
than an appeal to authorities at once copious and correct. By* Ve- 
rifying fa&s* the ftudent is enabled to aflift his memory, and by cdm- 
paring opinions, to mature his judgment : and if fuch references exift, 
j» .they probably do in the original lectures of the author, to have 
inferted them in this abridgment was an eafy taflc. Ip regard to 
aftual quotations from the claflics, we fee that Mr. T. has fometime* 
indulged in them,, in the antient divifion of his performance; and we 
ihould have found no fault, had he even more frequently repeated the 
practice. In any department connected with antient hiftory, or an- 
tient learning, we {hall ever approve of a judicious appeal to the im- 
tnortal compofitions of Greece or Rome, which, while they delight 
tttt imagination, mud tend td enlarge the underftanding, and to cor- 
xt€k and purify the tafte. We do not, however, mean to fay, that 
(Uch quotations, when numerous, Aiould encumber the text of a 
^ook; but they may be properly thrown into notes* and fometimes 
fee elucidated by appropriate remarks, and fometimes accompanied 
with elegant tranftations. Of this fpecies of writing there is, per- 
haps, no example more eminently beautiful, than that given by Mr. 
Murphy in his Tacitus, and, particularly, in the body of notes 
qpfeicb is fubjoined to the dialogue concerning Oratory, and the Life 
of.Agricola. Thefe notes are, indeed, executed with the hand of a 
rafter; and although they fometimes branch out too widely into 
djflertations, the whole is conceived in a ftyle of elegance that has 
feldom been furpafled, and difplays a judgment which, we truft, wrll 
fce imitated. But this does not immediately apply to the fubjeel 
before us. 

* Upon the wholei we venture to recommend Mr. Tytfer's work to 
fac attentive perufal of our readers. Should it be thought by any 
that its defcriptions c>0ght to have been more minute, and hs form 
more expanded, wej may property remind them, that comprejfion and 
Tirevitfy the great. o.We&s .of the author, would thereby have been 
loft.* It was evidently, not " bis. intention to cornpofc, for the jgno- 
t$p%* Juj, •*^rWuv? € iyAcW jofJJniverfel Hiftory, but merely to furaifh 
t % Wt1?od.antt plan Yor/ucce/s/uify profecuiwg thejtndl ; and ; by exhibit- 
'jjftg the, hutlinc s in # 4iich a form, as (hould not repel and difguft by the 
iamnftels of a chronicle/ toadhcr^to the path of ofifomibwlefce. 
^ ...... . " : " - With 
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With.tefped to the ftyle, it poffeffes the general charaSeriftfcs of 
the-attthpr's manner: It is clear without wafting itfelf in diffu^p^ 
and' correal without rifing to ornament. In point of corre^nejTj^ 
however, theprefent feems inferior ta fame of his other t compo5jukm$# 
that bare lately come under our infpedion; as the curfory notice^ 
exhibited in our extra&s (and which might have been more nume» 
tout) Sufficiently teftify. It is probable, that, in abridging; his Lec- 
tures, (of which we have heard frequent and high commendation) n$ 
h*9 Written fomewhat hajiily: accordingly a perfpicacious eye, will 
in many places difcern the difference between the more polifhed, and 
the *wko carelefs di&ion* But the palaftra et oleum, which, in the 
phfafeof a great critic, the latter may require, will be ejfily conxr 
nwnicBted to it, when a fecond edition (hall be called for by t&e 
public. '■"<•* 

Wclcarn that Mr. Tytler is now elevated to the benpliof S^ottiih 
> Judgca* hy-thetiiteof Lord Woodhoulelee. ,/,.„ ^ 

- '; ' : \, ■ '■■ . , .; • : -ii . ,: 

The Law of the Landlord and Tenant, including leafetf a(f%gnjnfytt % Ui 
• nauts in fee , for life, for years , at wi/l f &Ff . ; ref ?1\ * 9 ttgage?{j&g* 
ptr at ions i ecclefiaftical per fans, . copyholds* &c. j h gin^s, unfit* jfr* 
tares, notice to quit, eje8ment y dijlnfs* .remedies . for landlord,, fo^ 
twtanti poor's rate. To which is added an appendix of JPrectJenfu 
ij&f William Woodfall, Efq. Bacriibr ^ Law. 8vo. . Pjp. 71 £ 
ButterWonh. 1803. 

MR. V^oodfall juftly obferves in his preface, tfia* « the TmpWanci 
of thefubjed is too manifeft to render any apology 'neceffdrf 
for offering this work to the public," It is ; a.fubje^r, indeed, iti 
which fo very large a part of the community, are intvrefk'd, and on 
which, fo many (land in need of corre& information, which could hi* 
therto only be fully obtained- by a reference to various latge and e*± 
penfive works ? or, partially, by confulting fcanty and unfat^faftory 
abridgments, that the colle&or of fuch a mafs of ufeful intelligence 
as is contained in the volume before us, muft be allowed to- ha V* 
rendered a moft acceptable fervice to the pubPc. N 

«* ; Jn arranging his materials/V- Mr. W. observes in his pref^cer-i-" the 
■author has eud&avoured to render the following work ufcfui'not mqrely to 
that branch^ ofihe pvofellion of which he has the l\onotfr to bo a, me ruber, 
but alfp to tha,t ver^ valuable body of gentlemen who are* more immedi- 
ately connected with the refpedive parties whofe riglits and &*$es are 
the fubjed of enquiry: he. has, indeed, been defiroys toVcbnyey without 
obfcurity fuchJnlbrmation as he has been able to <x>liecVta~ every one who 
Hands fn the relation of Landlorp andTENANTj a condition from* which 
a very linall part of the community is exempt.' 1 

lie. has fully fucceeded in conveving information of this nature z 
bis grand obje& has been, the fimpli fixation of his genera! fubje&; 
and tbc methodical arrangement of its parts : he has, in air cafes, 
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1 ftated the point of law, referred to) the authorities in fupport of it, 
and, wherever it was abfolutely necefiary, illuftrated the principle of 
the decifion by pertinent and forcible remarks. He has added a moft 
ufeful Appendix of Precedents, containing practical applications of 
the law, and, which is moft defirable in every publication, but in- 
'difpcnfibly requifite in a profeffional work, a copious and cor reft 
Index. Through the whole the lucidus ordo % clearnefs of conception, 
and perfpicuity of arrangement are vifible, and we have no hesitation 
in recommending the work,- as a valuable acceflion to every law li- 
brary, and as an important acquifition to all who are any wife con- 
nected with property in land or houfes. 



DIVINITY. 

Jtiustratims tf Saiftural Characters Jram the Fmr Gupels. By the Rev. K» 
Polwhele, Vicar of Manaccarr, Qornwall. 8vo. Pp. 116. 3s. Whit- 
tle, No. 3, Southampton-ftreet; Cobbett and Morgan, Pail-Mall. 1802. 

MR. Polwhele is well known to the public, as an hi dorian, a poet, 
and a divine, and the fuccefs which his various writings, in each of 
ihefe capacities, have experienced, may be confide red as a fair teft of their 

merit. Of the plan ot this wojk he thus fpeaks in his Preface. 

" The main arguments for tbeibeltef of Chriftianity are, doubtlefs, drawn 
from the prophecies and miracles of Our Saviour. And, of thefe evi- 
dences of the Chriftian Religion, we have been prefented with feveral 
views, fhori and comprehenfive, and adapted for popular ufe. The lad, 
and confeftedly the beft, of the publications to which I allude, is, " The 
Summary n of the Bimop of London; a beautiful little eflay; where per- 
foicuity and elegance oiftyle and language are not lefs confpicuous, than 
sound argument and Chriftian piety. This " Summary " I (hould not 
'venture to bring to my reader's recollection ; much lefs (hould I prefume 
to fay, that the following Sketches are meant to be a fort of Appendix to 
the Biihpp's Treatife, had I any other motive in publifhing them, than the 
edification of the perfons for whofe ufe they are intended. 

" Though the principal evidences of Chriftianity have been produced 
nany of the fubordinate proofs have not been fuffi- . 
>f thefe, a great variety are fuggefted to the reflecl- 
i in the Goipels, which have the appearance of be- 
lt is remarkable, that fcarcely a perfonage occurs 
y, but feems to throw light, as if by accident, on 

mi to fuch filiations and attitudes of character, as 
; perfon of our Divine Teacher, is my with and my 
nt pages. And to fix that attention to a (ingle fitu- 
ation or attitude for (en minutes, fometimes five, (bmetimes lefs, iseciually 
my wifh and my dei-gn. The mind will be thus engaged without being 
fatigued; and at liberty to drop the fubjeel or puriuc it, independently 
of the writer. A iblitary hint may lead to the deveiopement of truth : and 
an argument, though not original, yet apparently new from its pofition, 

way 
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may fugged a train of reafoning and reflexion highly intereiting and 
ufeful." 

Thefe '« Illustrations" are, indeed, well calculated to ferve as an ap- 
pendix to the valuable Summary of the venerable Bifhop of London. Klr r 
P. has, in fome instances, taken the fame ground as the pi elate, but he 
has extended his ob.ervations to other points which it did not enter into*- , 
Jiis lordiliip's plan to confidcr. His remarks, in the " Introduction" to 
the book before us, are too juft to be omitted here. ' 

" The preient is an age of fcepticitm. In this country, are fome open 
Infidels : but there are fceptics without number. 

" With fceptics it is much the fafhion, to look into the Bible as they 
look into hiftory in general, for the fake of acquiring a knowledge of its 
principal incidents and characters ; and, laft of all, its doctrines. And 
their object, in this perufal, is, merely to qualify theihfelves for fcriptural 
difcttllioris in colloquial difcour'e, and for intermixing facred fubjeti* with 
thofe levities and impurities which too commonly attend the circulation 
of the glafs. This has become, more and more, the mode, fince the pub* . . 
Juration -of Paine's " Age of iteafon;" and, it now ieeins, that he who is 
not " always ready to give an anfwer " to the quell ion of his companions, 
on icriptural points, is regarded as extremely ignorant, and even ill-bred. 9 
Among fubjefts of this fort, I have obferved, I think, a peculiar prompt* » 
nets in int oducing characters. 

'* The view of hiftorical perfonages is, undoubtedly, pleating: but it is 
the familiar afpeel of fcriptural characters that, here, recommends them to 
attention. From the (implicity/with which thefe Sacred Perfrns are de» 
lineated, they feem level to our view: they are brought home to common 
apprehention. Doctrines, in the mean time, are abfcrufe, and often myt 
terioua: it is more eafy, therefore, to examine a character, than to difcufs 
a doctrine. Hence, it happens, that characters are made the fubjetts-of 
conversation, without the (lighted regard to decorum or propriety. It is 
with the utmoft facility, that Our Saviour's ad ions are commented on| 
and that the Fifhermen of Qallilee, are bought under , review. And the 
twelve Apoiiles (if not twelve fcoundrels, in the language of Voltaire), 
are treated with fo much profanenefs, as on reflexion, mutt (hock even the 
converfers themfelves, and wound the fen lability of all but philofophilia. 

" But, amidfi thefe gaieties of the heart, the conversation has, gene- 
rally, a tendency to ferioufnefs. And it palfes, by infenfible gradations, 
from the ridiculous to the argumentative. Religion, in truth, U of fuch a 
nature, as to imprefs almoft every bofom, with a fenfeof its momentou£ 
nefs. And, however the man of this world may affect to regard it hifto- 
rically or philofophically, his Biblical refearehes, fuperficial as they may 
be, will always create to him uneaiinefs in proportion to his doubts — will 
leave on his mind a weight which he will endeavour to throw oft by the 
communication of his fentiments to his convivial friends. 

" Though, therefore, fcriptural characters may, hr it, be fported with 
capriciouily or wantonly; yet they will, afterwards, be frequently consi- 
dered with a view to the cviJencts of religion. And, in the (ocial circle, 



" • This is fo much the age of authors; there are (6 many writers among 
people of fafhion, that an ignorance of literature feems no longer compati- 
ble with good breeding/' 
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they will often fiiggeft arguments unfavourable to the caafe;' felling as 
they muft, into the bands of perfons who, at one m omen I, wi n to (tatter 
doabt in diffi nation; at another, to relieve their minds/ by *\>miwiuicating 
and (baring it- with others, 

" T\> perfons of this description, I would introduce a. few port raits from 
the Gbfpel-hi'lory: and if, by placing thele portra.ts in pecaRar attitudes, 
I (hail illu* Irate, to their «ati*fa:tion; the evidences of Chri inanity; per- 
haps I may fucceed in converting their di potition to examine, and their 
readiricfs to cite from fcriature, to a moil important a«'e. Whil't they 
iliail be taught to f*arch the (c. ipture, not from a momentary impul e, bi 
from an impreffion of its more th n historical dignity ,"lhey will ihadtLr at 
their ignorance in looking througn the Bib e as the wok of " man's wif- 
donj : M and, whilft they mail " be ready to an'vver" tno e who atk a •' ret- 
lbn o* their hope," «* with meeknc s and with Godly :ear," they w II la* 
me n t their indifference, in reasoning as perfons that M have no hope!" 

" Thus, whilfl they rea<bn, may c Jefus him. elf draw near; and their 
©yew be opened* to his d vinity!" 

To (hew to what pnrpofe Mr. P applies the delineation of his Scrip- 
tural Characters and to convey an adequate idea of the ft vie and maimer 
pf this uf foi production, wef (ball fubj tin his character of Pt tATi. 

" 1 have introduced Pilate to m\ readers, vvitha view chierly to hisimmr 
po*"ed notices of the re ur eel ion andcru* ifixion of Chrift. 

•* Tint fu h date-papers (if jfri^rj I may call them) acluaPv exifted, we 
fhould conceive probable, from Pilate's official Situation and drfpodtion and 
fconfuct. And, with this presumption in favour of their exigence, wc 
ihould be alisfied.of the fad, from very (light htrtorical evidence. 

* " From hisfitiution as procurator of Judeu, we maty fuppoie that ftlale 
.would not have omitted to end intelligence of the crucifixion of Chriii to 
his ma^er Tiberius. In the eyes of the Jews, indeed, it waa an event of 
confiderable importance to the Roman Emperor.' ' If thou let this man to 
(faid the Jews) thou art not Ca»«ar's friend: Whomever mak'th himfetfa 
kin*, fpeaketh again ft Cae r ar.'* This political op petition of Je usCaritr 
to CaefHr mul have ftruck Pilate as no matter of indifference : Jt at on* 
de'erm ned him, in h»s reoLtion to deliver up our Lord to crucmxmn, 
and probably induced him to (late to the; Emperor every ci.cumltance that 
attended ou. Siviour^s paction and death. 

• « Prom thedi pofition and general conduit, alio, of Pilate, we may in-, 
fer, that he would naturally have colleded all the particu ars relating to 
bur Lord with accuracy, and ha\*e transmitted them to Tiberias with fi- 
de! ty 

*i Pilate was not devoid of humanity, or a fenSe of jufttce. Whihl he 
formed the r ugge^ions of his own mind, he exhibited towards-oar Sa- 
viour no (mall degree of candour and mercy. He faw and felt,' *htt every 
charge jgainft Chrift was fol e or frivolous. Observing our Sivioar met* 
and unoffending, yet cruelly in fu I ted by the multitude, he^^colairaed: 
" Behold themanV'f Mark his gentlenefs— pity hisfoffeiing s . jie li cr c 
him 'innocent, and-releafe him from unmerited perfection! He firing and 
repeatedly d< "dared, that he * found no J fault* in Jeius-—' no, nor yet 
Herod/ »aid he: and he ' wafhed his hands before the multitude, (aung: 



« • St. Johnxix. 12/ * t St. John xix. 5. ♦ SL Luke xxiii, 14, 15." 
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1 am innocent of the bl >od of this juft perfon/*- How fSr ne might have 
been affe&eti by the dill reis of his wife,+ who had fuftered main thing* 
in a dream bccaue of Chri '■*, on the very day of our Saviour's trial, it w 
impoihble lor us to determine. His own feelings were fufficiently dill rei- 
ning. Yet, with ail the'e iro predion s in favour of Chri ft, no f boner did he 
hear the insinuation, that he was not Cae ar's friend, than, intimidated by x 
the menaces of the multitude, he acted againft his own conviction, and 
delivered up Je'us to be crucified. 

. " Thus, more than commonly interefled in the futeof our Saviour, he 
wa» rarely not unconcerned in all that afterwards be*c!l the lame * juft 
Per 'on/ And* when contcous of having « ihed th" ii.noV'cnt blood/ and 
wo.Te and mor j , aft his conlcience reproach d. him, ' impren with the idea . 
of Chri ft's immaculate character, he was informed rhat that Jefus whtw he 
-had crucified/ was arifen fium the dead, he mud, one mould imagine, 
have been ftpuck (for the moment at leaft) by the image of our Lord's di- 
vinity, and have become a I in oft a Chriftian. 

< c What, then, could be more natu al, than, with thefe fentiments and 
feelings, 1 to report the whole tranfaclion to Tiberius, and to ftate every 
particular of Chrift's refurrechon as well as crucifixion? 
• " Of the crucifixion, Pilate would, from his official character, have fen t 
notices to government, alligning his reafons tor the execution of the cri- 
minal; but, from his various feelings, his prepo lemon in favour of Chri tf, 
his remor'e of conlcience, and his eagerneis, probably, to make fome re- 
paration for fo cruel a murder, he would not have flopped here. Pilate 
-would have reprefented Chri ft as the fad victim of itate oeceflify ; have de- 
scribed the extraordinary purity 4 of his life and convertation, have. recurred 
t» his miracles, and, clofing the na ration with an account of his refur- 
reclion, have fpoken of each fignal incident, with grief and terror. 

" In ail the anguith of felf-accufation, Judas Ifcariot went to the chief 
priefts, and confetied that he had betrayed the innocent blood. But, bj 
this acknowledgment of his guilt, he had not fatisfied his mind. * He 
went and hanged h i m I el f/ 

" Whether Pilate were thus open, in the confeflion of his iniquity, we 
are not sure: but h?, too, wa* the author of his own death. It is,, indeed, 
uncommonly ftriking, that the betrayer and condemning judge of oar Lord 
thould have erifhed, both, by luicide. * 5 v . 

• " II. If we have recour e to hiftory, we fhall he enabled, perhaps, to 
juftify our fuppofitions by no un at isfa&ory proof. On a comparison of a 
toaifage in TertuJIian with one in Jirftin Martyr, it (honld appear, that Pi- 
tote not only communicated the death and relurrection of Chri ft, -by an 
exprefs to Tiberias, but that he recorded both among the acls of his go- 
vernment. v ".' * • * • * * 

«* With refpecl to the exprefs, TertulITan inTorms us: * Ea omnia fuper 
GhrHfo Bilaluaet ip r e jam 1 pro iua eoiiicientia Chrifttanus, CaefaTi turn Ti- 
|-erio renur.ciavit/ And. c. 21. And Turn was the effecTof this intelli- 
gence on Ihe mind of Tiberius that the fame hiftorian fays: ' Tiberiu*, 
ergo, cujut tempore nonteit Chriftian urn in fecnlum introivit, annunciatum 
fibres Syria Pakftina, quae veri ta tern wTiu* (Chrifti) 'Divinitatis reveliLat, 



« * $\. Matthew xxvii. 24. f St. Matt, xxvii. 19/' . 
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detnltt ad Senarom cnm prerogative fuflragii Aa. c« 5/ * Eufebia* rektes 
tnis ci<cumftance. in his ecclefiaAical hiitory, (J. 2. c. 2.) on the authority 
of Tertullian, and refers it to the 22d year of Tiberius. ' Pilato de Chril- 
tianorum dogmate ad Tiberium referente, Tiberius retubt ad Senatura, 
Bt inter caetera facra reciperetun' That Tertullian wai well verfed in the 
Roman hiftory, and a writer of great reputation, I need not remark : and 
he lived in the age fucceeding Chrift. It is inconceivable, therefore, that 
he could have averted fuch facts as the above, in the face of the Roman 
people, and the whole world, unlefs they had been fubftantiated, beyond 
the poffibility of refutation. 

" u Thcle were the very facls, which induced him to embrace Chriitko* 
ity. Though Pilate's exprefs (publilhed, perhaps, in the ' Acta diuma/ 
or the new (papers of Rome} were loll among the news of the day, and 
we:e never aiccfhble to Tertullian ; yet the circumftances of the Emperor's 
referring the queftion to the fenate, ' whether Jefus Chrift of Judea mould 
be admitted into the number of the Roman Divinities/ is lb lingular and 
fo momentous, that no hiltorian of credit would have ventured to report it, 
mileis he had been fully aiiu ed of its authority. If true, its publicity 
would have fupportecj the hiftorian in relating it. II' fahe, ail Rome muft 
have known it to be fahe: and all Rome would have relented to grots a 
fabrication — i'uch a libel upon their gods. 

, .*' With regard to the provincial record, there, can be no doubt but Pi- 
late kept a journal of the Jewifli aYfairs, in conformity to the ruftom of the 
governors of provinces, who p. eferved on public tables the acls of their 
government. Among the a£is of Pilate, was a memoir of our Blefled Sa- 
viour. This memoir, acco ding to Tertullian and Juftin Martyr, was unU 
v.r ally known. To this, the pnmitive Chriftians appealed in their di£» 
puies with the Gentiles, as to a document of general notoriety, and un- 
doubted authority. It was this, that Jufiin Martyr urged, bimielf, as an 
evidence that Chrift wrought miracles, and particularly that he railed the 
dfiri, in his Apology to the Roman Lmperors : * K»< ravrx or* ypf«n n h»*{9* 
p -juvtn r»/ t*< n-'iktt II Axt» ywp-'.v* ckk'm. — Or* & ravra, tVAWsy, ex rta t*i 

' 1. .he aas ot Pilate wete not genuine, the moll enlightened Chrift ians 
ap^aied to a tuppotititious record, and dajed their enemies to contradict 
waat their enemies would have infrantly contradicted; and not only con- 
t) uiit d, bu» proved to be notorioufly falfe, with every expreffion of rr> 
V .pliant exulation. Yes! if the appeal were unfounded, the Roman em- 
jtru >w uJd not have palled in filencc fuch an infult as a reference to a 
It ate paper, which never exiftcd, or was mifreprefented, or miftaken. 
Sutel) Julian would have expo ed fuch an appeal to ridicule, if he had 
not »erioiiiIy punilhed, the appelant But the appeal was permitted, on 
all iiands, to take its natural courfev-to confirm the faith of Chhftians, to 
o'iflipat the doubts of naif-believers, and to file nee the clamours of the 
pr juiti: ed aud obftinate Pagan. 

" III The ads of Pilate, then, were genuine. And to the external 
evidences of Ch liianitv, Pilate has contributed his (hare, by affording us 
no equivocal te timony pf our Lord's miracles and death and refurredioo. 

" Fnere genoina a&a Pi'ati (fays the commentator on Eufebtus) ad qua? 
provvcabaiit prunx Chriiiiani. tanquam ad cerlu1in}| fi<te snonumenta." 
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It was to thcfe ads, probably, that Tacitus had an eye, when he told, that 
* Chrift, the founder of the Chriftian religion, fuffered death in the reiga 
of Tiberius, under his procurator, Pontius Pilate.' * It !eems, at fir it, a 
matter of fur prize, that lb enlightened a mind, as that o! Tacitus, was able 
to reft fatisfied with the mere hiftorical record of the death of Chrift. The 
event muft, in his apprehenfipn, have been lingular and ft 1 iking: and the 
conduct of the firft Christians' muft have been equally extraordinary. Yet 
he looked with too much contempt on thel'e humble men, to permit him 
to enquire into their real circumitances or dodrines. And, we (hould re- 
member, that pagan philofophy was as adverie to the name of Chrift, as 
Jewifti ignorance. * The Jews required a iign, and the Greeks lougbt 
after wildom/ 

The author has arranged his arguments with great perfpiemty, and hat 
adapted a ftyle admirably fuited to his fubject. In fhort, we lcruple not 
to recommend this production as a valuable appendage to every clerical 
and Chriftian library., 

Tk Removal ef Judgments a Call to Praise, A Thanksgiving Sermon preached i* 
the Parish Church of High Wycombe, Bucks, on Tuesday the 1st of June, 1802* 
By the Rev. W. B. Williams, B. A. 8vo. Pp. 24. Is. Hatchard. 
1802. 

WHEN, in the fecond page of this difcourfe, we met with the follow- 
ing observation ; — " Addreilmg you on fo auipicious an occafion, a mi- 
.nute investigation of the text, or an' elaborate difcuftion of the duties of 
the day would be to divert the flowing current of a nation's joy into va- 
rious channels; which, however it might appear to extend the iurfuee* 
would subtract the depth," we certainly formed no very favou. able opinion 



" * I (hall quote, from this hiftorian, the whole pafla^e that relates to 
the Chrift ians. It is well known, that Nero was fufpected of having let 
fire to Rome. The hiftorian, commenting on this circuiuilance, thus pro* 
ceeds : * Sed non ope humana, non largitionibus principis, aut Deum pla* 
camentis, decedebat iufamia, quin juiaim incendium crederetur. fcrgo> 
abolendo rumori Nero fubdidit reos, et quaefitiilimis pcenis affeclt, quo* 
per rlagitia invifos valgus Chriftianos appellabat, Aucior noiuinis ejus 
Chriftus, Tibcrio imperitante, per procuratorem Pontium Pilatum fupplicis 
ofledus erat. Reprcftaque in praefens exitiabilis fuperiiitio ruri'us eru;a- 
pebat, non modo per Judaeum originem ejus mali, led per urbem ctiam, 
quo cuncta undique atrocia aut pudenda confluunt, ceiebranturque. lgi- 
tur, primo correpti qui fatebantur, dcinde indicio eorum multitude ingens, ' 
baud perinde in crimine incendii, quam odio huniani generis conjuncti unt. 
Et pereuntibus addita ludibria, ut ferarum tergis contedi, lamatu caiium 
interirent, aut crucibus affix i, aut flammandi, atque ubi defeciifct d.es # in 
ufum noclurni luminis,' urerentur. Hoitos luos ei i'pedaculo Nero obtu- 
lerat, et Circenic ludicrum edebat, habitu aurigae permixtus plebi, vel 
circulo iniiiiens. Unde quamquam adverlus fontes et noviflima exempla • 
meritos, miferatio oriebatur, tamquam non uti'itate publica fed in faevitiam 
unius,abfumercntur.' Annal. lib. xv. b. 44*. That the Chriftians deferved 
a very different character appears from Pliny's famous Epiftle to Trajan, 
lib. x. ep. 97.° 
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of the preacher's talents. Wc were, however, agreeably forprifoed on 
finding a rational fennon, with many judicious and pertinent Remarks, 
On the fubject of the late war, and on its difference frora. all former wars, 
"Mr. W. truely obierves, that, on the part of our enemies, it " knew* no 
limits— e flab! i I bed no rightsrf-redrefled no injuries — preferred no faith--fup- 
ported no government — fettled no defcent---determined no boundaries : .i^ 
was a con tell against all that had been hitherto defended. It was not agaibft 
we but ^//government; it tended to fubvert every altar, to era. ft every* 
throne; to confound all order; invert all rule ; level all difUnctions ; and! witn 
the cry of freedom and equality, to menace the law by force, and iurrendeir 
property to plunder" But we cannot concur with him in his aiTertior? 
" that the Almighty has * abated H\c\r pride, affuaged their malice, and con- 
founded their devices" On the contrary it appears to us, that their fir(Je 
is increafed, their malice has been fatiated, and their devices have fueceeded. 
Mr. W. appears, however, to entertain a juft fenfe of the danger 10 s 
which we were expofed from our familiar intercourfe with France. He 
does- right to " rejoice with trouble," and to caution his flock again!}, the 
contamination of Gallic friendfliip. " In our intercourfe with bjur inew; 
friends, as we have not sunk under the deprcflion of their frown, may we , 
never be reduced by the Calcination of their smile. A land of levity ana irre- ' 
ligion is a land of danger: it is enchanted ground : French principles are 
the N fons of Amalek, with whom we mad wage war forever. And 2 1' will 
efpecially "become us to be alike on our guard againlr the poifon of their 
creed, and the contagion of their conduit." This is a true ChrilHan caution. 

A Sermon preached before the Stamford Lodge of Odd Fellows, in the Parish Church 
of All Saints, Stamford, on Monday the 14//; if June, 180*2. By the Rev. 
Robert Lafcelles Can*. 4to. "Pp. i&. Is. 6d. Drahard, Srtamford; 
"White, London, 

• FROM the 6th verfe of the I2lh chapter of St. Luke, the preacher takes 
occafion to expatiate on the " particular interference of God in the adhirt 
of the world," and to reprove the folly of thole who impute human events to 
fortune or chance. He then proves that the inhabitants of thole realms are 
peculiarly indebted to the Almighty for the benefits which they enjoy, and 
the dangers which they have elcapetl ; and he accordingly extorts them to 
endeavour to deferve a continuance of the divine favour, by leading * c lives 
of obedience to him by whom they were beftowed." 

" If our peace and prosperity," he adds, " inftead of irepreffing our 
minds* with a due fenfe of gratitude to the great author of good, fliouW 
create in us a vain confidence in our own flrength, and aconfetfuentdil* 
regard to religion, in vain then has peace been concluded, and in vain 
will the wifeft plans of human policy be formed for healing the wounds 
which the war has made; for ufeleis will be every endeavour to promote 
the profperity of a people, if their manners be licentious and corrupt: — to 
the wicked, (ays God, there is no peace, and this holds good both a* to - 
nations and individuals :— peace to iuch a nation is but a falie cahn» the 
forerunner of a dreadful ftorm, of a definition coming . upon* them una* •• 
wares.*' May this juft remark make a due impreflion, not merely on thofe 
to whom it was immediately addreifed, but on the whole country. 

A Sermon preached at the Catheral Church of Winchester, on Tuesday the \jt ff 
June, 1 802, being the day appointed to be observed at a General Thanksgiving 

i 
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.. for fhe restoratlon'of Peace. By the Rev- John (Jarriett, A. M. Preben- 
<bry of Wincheuer, Chaplain in ordinary to his Majeiry, and late Fel* 
4cfw -of Trinity College, Cambridge. 4to. Pr.32. Robbins, Win* 
ckefter; Cabell and Da vies, London. . 

THIS is not only the beft thanksgiving fernion which we have yet feen in 
print, but, on the prel'ent occasion, one of the beft which we ever recol- 
lect to have read, on a fimilar fubjecl. The language, like the fentimenisj 
is- 4'gniiied and irapreftive, and the brief retrolpedive view of the war, its 
caufes, its circumtiances, its progrefs, and its probable consequences, is. 
drawn by the raafrerly hand of a true Christian phiUsephei ami patriot* 

*' Whatever may have been advanced by modern theoriltB/ > fays this 
intelligent and able divine, •' In favour of a lyiretii of more extended utility 
and universal patriotism, in onpofilion to what they call the prejudices of 
kabit and education, fuch fyftem is utterly impracticable, and indeed iu» 
Compatible with the nature of the human mind ; which will always recur 
with eager fondnefs to the review of thofe object from whence it received 
Its firil imprcitions of pleafure and delight: and that he who neither loves. 
h is friend, his father, nor his country, beyond the meafure which he may 
think neccflary for universal utility, will foon fink into d Hate of apathy in- 
capable of energy or exertion. 

'"'That tender and peculiar regard, which every good man feels for the 
people amongft whom he was bred, and for the country * in which he was 
torn, is a nartiality which has been the fubjecl of praile with the wile and 
virtuous ofevery age and nation, and is (auctioned by the approbation of 
heaven.'* 

However offenfive fuch language may be to the profefibrs of the modem. 
philofophy, it is perfectly con ii lieu t to the philofophy" of the Gos/teL Ail- 
verting to the origin of the war, the preacher juflly remarks, that u if cir- 
eumiiances did occur which rendered itimpollible for this country to remain 
inactive confidently with national .'security ; if our gove nment and coniiitu- 
tion were as much endangered by the insidious attacks of emi-Iarics irom 
within, as our polfetlions and allies by open violence Irom without, the 
necessity became indispemible* Realbn cannot disapprove, nor does 
Christianity condemn the voice of him who cai ; * upon his countrymen to 
protect- with th?ir fwords, their government, their properly, their religion, 
and their laws." 

In contraftiug the tendernefs and humanity now di (played towards pri- 
soners of war with the rigour and cruelty exercised over them in ancient 
times, which he juflly adduces as a flrong proof of " the ;uperioritv of the 
Christian difpcnlation over the weakly founded morality o» the heathen 
warM, M he remarks, That it was " the practice of tiic mod puli:hed and 
civilized nations of antiquity, to sell them ft* slaves, to condtmn tlrm to the 
mines" &c. This was prccitely the practice nb.ervcd by Buonaj-autk in 
Italv, when he fold his Aullriun prifoners for iLves to the Spaniards, to 
wofiin the mines in South America ! ! 

To the emigrants, and efpecially the emigiant clergy, Mr. G. pays a 
fcandfome tribute of juflice. , Afler obferving thai, by tite diiaiTected in this 
country they were regarded with a jealous eve ; ho fays ; 



• Such a man will not prai r ea peace because it is gbrious for the cnemies-af 
his countrf. Note, fo. the Hon, C. J. Fox. Rr^ 

" By 
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*' By every friend of forial order, by every fincere believer in Ike doc- 
trines and (auctions of Chrifiianity, by all who ha*l exercifed themfelves in 
the moral and religious knowledge of right and wrong, (hey were coniidered 
as a let of opprefled and unfortunate exiles, who had brought with them a 
considerable portion of the genius, the probity, the piety of their country, 
and who had made a conscientious facrihee of every thing upon earth, to 
the integrity of their political and religious principles. 

*' To thofe whole peculiar fortune it was to fuffer for the religion they 
profe led, and to prefer indigence and banilhment to the renunciation of 
principles in which they had been educated, and to which they were bound 
by the moft lacred of all obligations, I feel it in (bine me a lure incumbent 
on me, in the fituation in which 1 now fland, more particularly to advert; 
both in ju ft ice to their genera! character, as having been roifreprefented by 
well-meant but merely misjudging zeal, and to the liberal and benignant 
fpint of thole to whole lot it fell to foothe, by the gentle offices of Chril-. 
Uan companion, the various evils of helplefs and unoffending poverty. 

** If we confider the nature of their religion and the merit annexed to 
the making of converts, it wi'l not appear extraordinary that amongft ib 
confiderable a number of its miniflers, a. few foiitary inuanccs lbould occur 
of injudicious and intemperate z«al; — but for the general character of the 
emigrant clergy ; their peaceable and inorTentive demeanour, primitive 
fimplicity of manners, meek and unaffected piety, patient acqutefcence 
under their misfortunes, and grateful acknowledgement of whatever was 
done for their relief, I can appeal to thofe who had the befl opportunities 
of information ; — to the recoiled ion of all who hear me; whofe humane at- 
tention to that part of thofe unfortunate exiles, who rciided in this place, 
bears at once the ftrongeft teuimony to the goodneis of their condud, and 
to that fpirit of truly Chriftian toleration by which their beneliitfors were 
influenced.'* 

We concur in opinion with Mr. G. that, "to the magnanimity of our 
Parliament, and the reafonable and intrepid exertions of our Government, 
may, under Providence, be afcribed whatever of fircngth and folidity the 
civil and religious ellabli foments of Europe at prefent retain. The barrier 
thus railed and fupported again II the overwhelming torrent of thofe prin- 
ciples, the folly and madnefs of which have at length been felt and under- 
flood in the very country that gave them birth, has lecured to the civilized 
world the pofletfion of social order and national subordination. Nay, it is per- 
haps to ihis very caufe that even France herfelf is indebted for her deliver- 
ance from anarchy and devaftation, and for whatever fecurity and happi- 
nefs (lie may derive from that form of government into which the has at 
prefent entered — whofe merit muft ultimately be appreciated by the refem- 
blance it may bear te that fyflem, which (lie might once have adopted and 
fortified under the limited authority of a native" (aye, and of a lawful) 
" monarch ; guiltlefs of the murder of a humane and virtuous fovereign, the 
defblation other provinces, and the dcfiruction of 'near three milUont of her 
inhabitants, who have periflied on the fcaffold and in the field." 

Among the advantages which we have derived from the war, in refped 
of our future feenrily, Mr. G. reckons our deliverance " from the contagion 
of pernicious coun'cls and miichievous (peculations. Fortunately for us, 
the delufions with regard to the views and conduct of Prance are part and 
gone* the eyes of thofe who fancied they law, in the detrruc-tions of that 
country, the iiruggles of an ini'ulled and degraded people to refcue from 

inlblcpce 
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infolenee and defpotifm thofe rights, which no human inltitulion can deftroy 
or alienate, have long fince been opened. Her conduct toward* the un- 
happy llates which (ubmirted to herfraternizatioi:, whole governments (he 
Converted, whole property (he pillaged, and whofe lubjech (he imprifoned, 
operated more effectually towards the extermination of what were called 
trend principles, in this country, than the vigilance of the magistracy, or 
the realbuings of the well-difpofed. The hardieft advocates of /ut/iular 
govern m ent (hrunk with (name and confuuon from the atrocities committed 
by her champions, and the triumph of returning loyalty and patrioliim was 
universal and com/deal" , 

Here, we fear, the preacher is too fanguine in his expectations, and, had 
he wttnefted the (bene which difgraced the metropolis, during the late 
election for Middle fex, he would have acknowledged tliis truth, that Jaco- 
bins can neither be (ubdued by reason, nor convinced by experience. 

He judiciouQy forbears to examine the merits of the peace, and quits 
»taal fubjedfc for the more important enquiry " how we may bed dtfeharge 
oar reipeclive obligations to ourfelves, .our country, and our heavenly 
father." He concludes with an observation,, in perfect unifon with the 
whole tenour of his difcourfe. <( A truly good Giriftian is not only a good 
friend, a good hufband, and a good father, but a good (ubjecl and a good 
patriot; and he will invariably exercife himfelf in the praflice of thofe vir- 
tues which con flit ute the ftrength and fecurity of ftates; — induftry, 
temperance, probity, fortitude, and patriotifm." 

It were well for the country, if the foutiinents, the principles, and the 
precepts, fo ably inculcated by this preacher* were generally circulated, 
and as generally adopted. 

Three Short Discourses on Faith in the Gospel, the Manner of Christ's Teaching, and 
Future Rett i button. Pf. 38. 6d. Johnfon. 

. THESE difcourfes bear the names of Orr, Leland, and Bourn. The firft 
oppofes ". the abfurdity of thofe notions, which (bme perfbns are difpoied 
to entertain, as if faith was nothing but a confident reliance upon our Sa- 
viour Je.us Chrift's having fulfilled the law of God in our (lead, and there- 
by 1 applied us with an, ' imputed righteoufnefs/ lb as to make it unnecef- 
fary foe us to have any real righteoufnefs in ourfelves :" the fecond briefly 
details and inculcates the leading instruction of our Saviour: and the third, 
holds fo.lh the doctrine of future retribution, that God "Mill judge all men ac~ 
tor ding to their works. Their (implicit y and perfpicuity render them fit vehi- 
cles for conveying ihftruciion to the ignorant. 



POLITICS and POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Duties of Electors ; with Answers to Reviewers. By the AulJhor of the 
" Impolicy of returning Bankers to Parliament.*' 8vo. P*.24. 6d. 
Jordan. 1802. 

THE author's idea of an elector's duty may be known by the following 
admonition. " Give no man your vote wh:i will net pledge himfelf 
to propofe, or fee propofed, in the firft feulon after the elecl.o:i, and pro- 

lee ute 
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fee ute toefied, as foon as may be,. an inquiry into the nature* extent, and 
tendency, ot 'accommodation paper in the 'United Kingdoms." . 
• Ail bank notes arc included under this decrtplioa of paper, which, he 
tells us. " creates new monev out «f nothing;" but bere ne begs the ques- 
tion, and by a<!uming a falfe fact, railes a fandy fabric which the leaft 
breath of tiuth mufc inftautly level with tlie ground. He lays " Great pact 
of bank paper was created, and is now circulating on paper, not on pro- 
perty depotited and received, and confequently there can be no property 
to pay it with." As we here under/bind him to a hide to Bank of England 
Notes, we refer him to the Report of a Committee of the Houfe of Com* 
mons, on the folvency of the Bank, which, if we m'ttfake not, will imme- 
diately convince him of his error. We can eafily conceive, that an in- 
-creafed circulation (whether of coin or of paper) may augment the price of 
pro vifions; but we cannot perceive why " to pay the intereft of this circu- 
lation'* (Bank-notes, by the bye, bear no intereft) *' new taxes muft be 
and are levied." To us this reafoning is not intelligible. He complains of 
our review of his former pamphlet,* as well as of the account of the lame 
trad in the Monthly Review. We can allure him, however, that we la? 
jio claim to papal infallibity, as he would inunuatc; but that we (halt 
cheerfully fubmit the cafe to the deciuon of that tribunal to which bo has, 
very properly appealed. 

d Letter, addressed to the Hon. Charles James Ftx, in consequence of his Speech k 
the House of Commons, on the Character of the late most nobie Ft ant is Duke of 
Bedford. The Second Edition. To which are added, Obsci-vations on a Sermon 
/trenched in the Parish Church oflVoburn, March 14, 1802, the Sunday after 
the Interment of the late Duke of Bedford, by Edmund Carttcright, A. AT. 
Rector of G*aJby Marwood', Leicestershire, and Prebendary of Dut*kanu 8vu. 
Pp. 57. Rivingtons. 

WE briefly noticed this valuable little trad in our Review for July, 
and happy are we to find that its rapid circulation has afforded the 
author an opportunity for extending his animadverfiom to another publica- 
tion which had not vet fallen into our hands ; and alio afforded us an op- 
portunity of laying before owr readers feme excerpts, which, Com yvanfof 
room, we were before obliged to omit. In the ftrong language of indig- 
nant loyalty he thus reproves the degraded champion of the sovereignty of the 
people. 

" It is impoflible to doubt that the affembly, of whole indulgence you 
had fo remarkable a proof, was plunged into ailonimment, when it heard 
you ftate the political charade, i (tics of the noble Duke to be a high and 
euristoeratkol demeanour, combined with a more than common leaning towafds the 
rights and liberties of the people of England. Without attempting to explain 
this apparent contradiction, (which to thofe who are acquainted with the 
real nature of what is often called patriot! fm, would not be attended with 
much difficulty )— without attempting to reconcile this high and arisiucrmtical 
Jtmeammr, with that felf-abafement, which in another part of your fpeech, 
you attribute to your late friend— I will venture to afiume, what indeed, 
null be inferred from your Handing forth as the eulogift of the noble Duke, 
that his Grace's leaning towards the rights and liberties- of the people of 



• See Anti-JAcobik Review, vol. xi. p.2Q5» 
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England, was of the fame kind an that by which yourfelf and the other 
members of your party a/e diftinguifhcd. If fo, it muft be admitted, that 
his inclination partook father 1 of a bias toward^ the modern rights and liber- 
ties of France, than of a 1 leaning towards the ancient rights and liberties of 
England. There are, ^howevef, fome perfons, who, alter being aftonifhed 
at the " more than common leaning" which marked his politics in the earl/v. 
frages* of the French Revolution, have been difpofed (although he has never 
made any pubfic recantation), to give him credit for the wonderful fagacity* 
to difcover that fuch a leaning might endanger his own rank and fortune} 
— and for the wonderful honefty to endeavour, on that account, to recover 
& firth and erecl poftu r e on the political ftage. And though the very lateft 
part of Kis Grace's Parliamentary conduct convinces me, that whatever 
efforts* he may have made lb correct his perverfe and tortuous bent, were 
tteftftute of fuccefs, vet t mould have been difpofed to hope, that fince the 
moment when he honoured Thomas Pairfe, * Thomas Hardy, and John 
Thelwall, with his patronage, his domeftic politics, at leaft, had taken a 
more favourable turn, if yob had not in a molt forcible manner, invoked the 
approbation of the Ho.ife to his steadiness <f principle— to his firmness and con* 
ustency of character. I really • lament, Sir, that his Grace's memory lhould 
fiiflfer fo much from the incautious zeal of his advocate; and that he lhould 
be thus branded with tin; infamy of having been, to his laft moments, a 
conftftent, perfevering, and practical admirer of that ft upendtms monument 
r— not as was once fiated, of human wisdom and integrity— huts as experience 
nas 'demorifrrated, of Hellish malice and atrocity — the French Revolution. 
But' for fuch feftimony, it might foon have been forgotten by a very laige 
portfon of mankind, that he died a member of the Whig Club, whofe 
ilanding toaft is the Jacobinical ientiment — the Sovereignty of the People. 
Nay,' but for fuch tcftimony he might have appeared to be actuated by 
confiderations of private friendship, rather than of political attachment, 
when he bequeathed a legacy, nof only to yourfelf, J>ut alfo to a gentleman 
vaho, as we are told by Mr. Bnrke, was fent by yo.u, Sir, f as vour Repre- 
fenrattte, and with your cypher, to St. Peterfbungh, there to fruftrajp the 
objects for which the Mimiier from the Crown was authorized to treat;! 
and who, as the fame writer aflferts, ' fucceeded in this his deflgo, and did 
actually fruflrate the King's Minifter, in fome of the objects of his negogi* 
elion ;' — a proceeding which, according to Mr* Burke, did not amount; in- 
deed, to ' abfolute high treafon/ {though on that point fome have thought 
duTerently) but to ' a high treasonable nil (demeanour." 

This representative of Mr. Fox has juft been chofen one of the representor 

" * Thomas Paine in his Rights of Man had aflerted*, that ' All heredi- 
tary Government is in its nature tyranny,' that * the Bill of Rights ^ was 
more properly-a Bill of Wrongs and Infults/ that ' the Crown ngnifies a 
nominal office of a million Sterling a year, the bufineis of which comfftsin 
receiving the .money ;' that * the farce of Monarchy and Ariftocracy in- all 
countries is following that of Chivalry/ &c. &c.'&c. When the avowed 
publisher of fuch fen ti merits was received with open arms at Bedford Houfe, 
furely the owner of that houfe dif played more of a democratieal turn, and 
of a Jacobin twifr, than of a ' leaning towards the rights and liberties of the 
people of England/- And his did ingui thing quality (which was ftated as 
• the marked feature of his character*) < the hvt of utility,' mull have been of 
a very lingular caft. M 

no. l. vot>£n. £e - ttees 
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fives of th* people, in the new parliament, where* bo dotbt, Uft eftrts wity, 
He as actively and as beneficially exerted -and di reded as they were at St. 
Peterfburgh. Another trmt in the la$e Duke's charader is here introduce* 1 
With equal propriety. 

" Having been led by you to touch upon the political chamber of tai 
deceafed Duke, of which your description is calculated to produce a £lfc 
Impreflion, I muft requeft your indulgence a moment longer, whiie 1 pro* 
sole a quertion intimately connected with this fubjed, and fuggefted bv a 
Ad of univerfal notoriety : by what leaning or bias was his Grace impelled, 
in the year 1797, to endeavour to injure (I was going to fay defraud) the 
Revenue of his country, by making a fblfc return of tbe articles for which he 
was liable to be rated to the Arte fled Taxes? You muft remember, Sir, 
that in the above year his Grace was furcharged for no fewer than twenty- 
five fervants and feventeen horles, which he had omitted to enter in hff 
return to the Collector of the Aflefled taxes. Againft this furcharge he ap- 
pealed to die Commiffioners, who, if they faw reafon, had the power to 
relieve him from the- penalty; but who, after a full investigation, naj, 
after a patient hearing of his Grace in perfon, felt therafelves bound to 
confirm the furcharge. It was indeed urged, on the part of his Grace, that 
twenty-one of the twenty-five fervants whom he had omitted to retain, 
were of the defcription ot helpers, who, as they did not wear a livery, and 
Were engaged by the week, were not liable to the duty. But the Cua> 
Iniflioners were of opinion, that asfuch fervants were fpecially named in the 
•ad of Parliament, no one who perufed the ad could doubt their liability to 
the tax. Befidels, however, the twenty-one helpers, there were one pofi- 
lion,' one porter, ono gardener, and one game-keeper, omitted in the w 
•turn, to the fir ft of whom, particularly, 'none of the circemftances wgk 
With regard to' the helpers couki be fuppofed to apply, and all of whoa 
were clearly within the very letter of the ad of Parliament. But if » 
doubt could be fuppofed to exift with regard to any of the fervants, what 
can be fkid respecting the feventeen horles, which he had negle&ed to 
return ? Could it be fuppofed neceflary for them to wear a livery, or to be 
engaged by the week, in order to fubjed their owner to tbe tax? The 
truth is, that his Grace itands convicted of a mean and bafe attempt 1 
evade his due proportion of the burdens of his country, and thereby t 
make thofe burdens fail, with accumulated weight, upon hit feifow-fubjeds. 

No fpeech, publication, or ad, of Mr. Fox, can excite fur prize man 
one who has watched him, with tolerable attention, through the courfefl 
his political life ; but that a clergyman, a Jtgnitmj of the church ofEnfta 
fltottld f<> far forget his duty and his nation, a* to proftitute the pulpit t 
the b'afe purpofe of flattering a man who had lived and died, as theobjtt 
of Mr. Cartwright's adulation had, is a fad which, we confefs, escile) 
an our mind* the great eft aftonidiment, and the ltrongeft indignation. Oafl 
auther's remarks on tin's extraordinary production occupy nearly as mai 
pages as his letter to Mr. Fox. And they are written with equal fpir 
and interfperfed with remarks equally pious, forcible, and pertinent, 
our readers will perceive from the following extrads. 

" It appears that the Houfe of Commons is not the only place, who 
the charader of the late Duke of Bedford has beeu holden up to the wm 
der and adrni cation of the public. Strange as it may fecra, the pulpit h 
been prostituted to the fame purpofe ; clergymen are faid to have preiumc 
in this manner, to offer their facfiiegious homage to rauk and fortune, i 
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the 'mofe^fmmeditete pfo&nce of their Divine Matter— iri tfieXrjr fem'pfcw 
ctfrvfecratet! to his fervice. In a fennon wh dr wis preached by the Kcr. 
Erfmunci Cart wright, tu the partli charch at Worniru, on the Sundiy alter 

. the interment of the noble Duke (whoie death was calculate^ to mate a 
moVe' lively impretiion in that neighbourhood, than in any other part of * 
the kingdom), the ehara ter of this Nobleman was extolled in terms of the*' 
highefi commendation, and with a fuller enumeration of his various qua* « 
Iities, than can be found in the printed fpeech of Mr. Fox. The aaiiencfe 
were told of life ah? Iities and integrity— -o'his fteady and uniform fnend.iij| • 
to th.e liberties of hi* country, and of his tem.icrate—ryet determined typo* 
sitiott to every attempt to infringe them 1 (Et tu State f Is it a Christian 
Divine who thin gives his fanctton to pol tical principles, which areatdirecY 
variance with the Gofpel ?) Tney were furth r reminded of the purity of tmV 
Duke's character, and the energy of his mind— th^v were informed, though 
in this inftancc the pu'pit was made the vehicle of a declaration when the, 

- preach vr himfelf coind not believe, that his Grace, if he had ived, would'.' 
foon have ueen invited to take the lead in the adin niitration of pubin?. 

' affairs! They were also allured that in his private, as in his pujlic cortdud, 
his* Grace's ruling motive was to d& good — that the predominant patfioiraf* 
his foul was to benefit mankind— t Ira 1 in the government of his temper net 
was without an equal — that no man thought more modeft'y of himleljf^thatj/ 
in fhort, '* the memory of his virtues" will " long continue ;" — that " when 
all the vain trappings of mortality" mail be " t ^gotten or mouldering- i£ 
die duft, the'e flowers of imperii. able beauty" wiit r *ftill I urvive arid b!of* 
fbm on his grave;" — and that though there were "many parts" in hi* 
«* character, which thole only can a^pLe to imitate who wsi.k in the >acne 
exalted fphere of looiety as he did, yet there are none u wiio tn?\ n©6 
profit by his example"-— none, however humble their (tat ion, who may not 
" drink deeply of inftrucTion from the blameless current vfhis life." 

" In this minute Ipecification of the virtues of the noble Duke, not one 
Word is to be found about Religion J Notwithstanding the lac.ednefs of 
the place, and the lb emnity of the oocation, this only foundation of true 
virtue is entirely unnoticed in the description of a lite, from the blameless 
current of which, it is publicly declared, that every one, however humble 
its ftation, may drink dee/ity $[ instruction. What is the *eal import o*' fuch a 
declaration, except that Religion is not efiential to human excellence? thaf 
it is not at all neceifary to conilitute perfection of character? but that with* 
out it a man may be a proper object of boundlefs applaufe, and of univer* 
fal imitation? It is impolnble for the preacher to deny that this is tlie literal 
meaning, the obvious effect of his eulogium on the late Duke. A mott 
horrible profanation of the holy place where this lelibn was indicated, can 
fcarcely be conceived. A doctrine more injurious to fociety cannot be pro* 
mulgated. Jit the parifh where this doctrine was delivered, it was mil* 
chievous in a p:cu1iar degree. The inhabitants of that parim had a per> 
tonal knowledge ' of the deceafed Duke. They ki.ew that he had never 
joined with t\\ m in public worship— they knew that he had patted his Sab- 
baths, like his other days, in wor dly occupations and »m u foment s-—»tbaf 
he had even been the means of p eventing many others from keeping that 
day hofy.* Until this fermon was delivered, much as they might re p< ft 

n.m 

41 * it is well known that his Grace hat frequently -contributed to keep 
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him for hi* -amiable qualities, for hit liberality and munificence, which 
tainly were entitled to their rclped, (till they mud have felt that all 
not right for want of Religion. They could not, when he was afWobuny 
have heard the bell ringing for church, without fbme mifgivings in their 
minds on account of his conliant negied of the fummons. But when they 
were told from the pulpit, as in eded they were, that all this was imma- 
terial — Chat public worihip was a matter of indifference— that Religion was 
net neesflary to conitit ute a perfect character — if anv thing could make 
4hem, during the remainder of their lives, practical Atheids, fuch a fermoa 
8iud have that effea." 

" The publication of this fermon is a grofs aggravation of its criminality. 
Was St not enough to preach irreligion to the parimioners of Woburn* 
Mud the profane leflfou be circulated throughout the kingdom, by means of 
the prefs ? Mud this too be done at a time when the intereds of Religion 
are evidently and rapidly declining, and whejn vice and immorality are 
hourly gaining /ground t When an indifference, approaching to apathy, is 
generally di (played, with regard both to the true interefts of this life, and 
the infinitely more important concerns of the next? At fuch a lime, parti- 
cularly, for a minifler of religion to extol, as a laudable example, a cha- 
racter in which a total neglect of Religious duties, and an uniform habit of 
vjobttng the Sabbath, were notoriouily confpicuous qualities, was an in- 
fiance, not only of the grafted impiety, but of the bafed treachery to that 
Being, to whofe fervice fuch a minifler, whatever a Jacobin apoltate may 
think,, had, by. the awful folemnities of ordination, devoted him (elf to the 
end of his life." 

The Jacobin apodate alluded to is the Reverend John Home Tooke, 
Esquire, who will do well to read with attention the following note ; not 
that it will convey any new information to his mind, but becaue it may 
jnssi&iy lead him to refled, and reflection, it may be hoped, at his time of 
Me, will lead to repentance. 

' " That apoftate pried, John Home Tooke, unwilling to lofe any op* 
portunity of bringing the Religion, of which he is a minider, into eon- 
tempt, endeavours, in an advertifement which he lately addreiTed to the 
electors of Wedminder, and which in a few lines contains a libel on the 
Church, the Parliament, and the King, to render the ceremony of Ordina- 
tion ridiculous, by terming it " fomething myfterious, miraculous, and 
fupernatural," which '* was operated upon" him ♦' nearly halt* a century 
ago in this Protefiant country, and which has deprived" him, ." at the elofe 
of" his ** life, of the common rights of a man and a citizen." The ex- 
treme wicked uefs of this attempt to deprive the Religion of the country of 
refpeel, and the mifchicf which fuch an attempt, jf fuccekful, mud pro- 
duce, are too obvious to need any comment. But the grofs fophidry which 
is liere impioufly eiuployed, by one of the mod fagactous minds ever 
formed by the bounty of Providence, and the mala fides with which the 
talents of that mind are exerted, to deceive thofe which are lefs intelli- 
gent, onght not to pafs without observation. The effect of Ordination, ia 
-conferring the facred character, is dated by this reverend gentleman to 



tils labourers from church, by paying them their wages on a Sunday, and 
on one occafion he employed fome hundreds of them, on that day, in emp- 
tying the great pond at the Abbey. 

hare 
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deprived him of the rights of a man and a citizen, becanfe, forfooth, 
a principle is applied to this cafe, which operates in fo many others, and 
which cannot but operate frequently , in the multifarious relations of civt- 
Jiaed fociety ; viz. that one character muil fometimes be incompatible with 
another. The exigence of luch a principle originates in the nature o& 
things, which mutt neceflarily and frequently p;oduce an incompatibility 
between the duties that are refpedtively annexed to different fituations. 
And it is difficult to conceive a ca e in which (hat incompatibility it more 
apparent, than in the two characters of a Clergyman and a member of the 
Houfe of Commons; fince it isg'aringly impoiiible for one man to perform 
the duties of both. Mr. Tooke may, perhaps, fay, that he has no clerical 
duties to perform, and that therefore he is at full liberty to attend to par* 
fiamentary duties. But a man cannot, even in argimienr, take advantage 
of bis own wrong. That this divine has no clerical duties to perform, is 
his own fault. It is owing to a de eUion of his pod— to a breach of hi* 
engagements — to a violation of the contract which he entered into when be 
received Holy Orders. He dares not deny that, at that time, hecontidered 
the character which he then a Turned to be indelible ; he knew that it was 
"nniverfaliy fo confidered in the Chu ch of whict? he became a Minifter; 
confequently, he mufc be taken to have devoted himlclf, during life, to its 
facred functions. His apoftacy can by no means absolve him from his 
engagement, or fet him at liberty to take upon him a new character inoom> 
patibTe with that which he then a; Turned. To pretend that, under fuck. 
circum fiances, he is deprived of tiio rights of a mau and a citizen, becaufc 
he is not eligible to a (eat in the Hon e of Commons, is the grafted of ab- 
furdities. What numbers a.e inelig b e, from a variety of caufes, to fuch 
a feat — nay, how many are deftitute even of the character of eleclors--who 
entertain no doubt of their potfelling thofe rights ? But fuch topics, how* 
ever absurdly introduced, are not brought forward without deugn* The/ 
are brought forward without delign. They are intended sfiargert yKcs m 
'valgum ambiguas — or rather, to fcatter firebrands, for the defiru£tion of the 
Church and of the State, of which this reverend Jacobin is fo unworthy a 
member." ' 

The concluding reflections relate to the too prevalent praclice of violat- 
ing the Sabbath-day; on which the author's argument* arc fo cogent that, 
though they may be eluded, they cannot be overthrown. v 

" The infatiable votaries of pleafure/* he truly obferves, " who feem to 
dread nothing fo much as folitude and reflection, and who cannot, for a 
iingJe daj \ trail theinfelves out of the intoxicating round of ditbpation, - 
have, at length, attained to fo complete an indifference for the Sabbath, 
that their Sunday, as well as their weekly parties, are now regularly an* 
nounced in the regiflers of fathion." For this fhamclefs prncitce we are 
chiefly indebted to the abominable profligacy of our daily papers ; one tif 
which, in particular, has done more, by exhibiting a regular regifter of 
Jaihionable folly and vice, by deitro>ing all the privacy of dontettic inter* 
courfe, and by annihilating the molt amiable characieriftics of the female 
character; to vitiate the talie, and corrupt the morals of the age, than all 
the other licentious productions of this licentious a^e ! 

We oannot difmifs this tract without earoeftiy recommending it to the 
ferious perufal of every one who deems the religious and moral principles 
ef the community worthy of prefervation, 

EeJ ' POETRY; 
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POETRY. 

Select Translations from the Wfaks of Homer and Horace ? vxtk Original Poems* 
By Gilbert rhomp on, M. D. l c 2ino. r*F» 1(53. 3s. 6d. U. 1802. 

DR. Thomplon laysr-r-" It was my intention, in offering this Iitile 
woHrme tor the per am of th publ c, to have .IUi rated foine pa Tages both 
«f the tiau at ions f om the woiks oi Homer and H race, and of my own 
poems W1 ' n oo.es; and i cannot 041 1 anient that *his [us been lolongde- 
Jayea : lor how the infirmities of leventy five years, superadded to a con- 
ititutien naturdly not of the mo'it active, feem to have conipired agaiuii 
-the. execution of lhi% pjan." 

We al o regret the non-completion of our auiho 's intentions. ; for, though 
vre thiiik bat Utile of his poecry, we entertain a more favourable opinion of 
h scrinci m. In thefe lelecied tan. ations, the fenle is generally w II jre- 
/k vea; but we do not contider them to be at all u pernor, if iqual, to a 
literal proi'e trun at ion, as they exhibit neither fpint, elegance, nor bar- 
,jaon>. Dr. T.'s blank vt/se is.&fauk indeed. Of his ongh>a. uoems, we can 
icaceJy awad a more favourable judgment; but, that our readers may 
Ibroi lorne opinion of their own, we (hail pieient them with, what we co* 
Ceive to be> the belt piece in the volume. 

" Canticles, cafi. ii. v. 10, II, 12, *»3, farafthrcmi. 
*\ Twas my beloved fpake : that welcome voice 

Did rapture to my liHening ear convey, '. 

Such was in*' inviting iound ; my fair arife, 

My only lair ame, and come away. 

+* fled is the winter's cold ; the florins are pan 1 ; 

Come then to (eats of innocence and joy, 
'Where, nor untimely ruins nor chilling blali, 

Nor fear, nor danger fhajl our peace annoy. 

-J* Come where the fpring, transforming winter's fcene, 

4 youth of beaiity o'er the .egioh pours; 
The fields are vefred with a .iying green, 

u With vines the hill*, the va lies laugh with flow'rs. 

gt The harmlefs birds, on the fefti verdant fpray, » 

Break forth in ceaielefs Tongs of joy and love ; 

Bright beams die wintry clouds nave chasM away ; 
Sunfhirie and mufic cheer the lovefome grove* 

•* The turtle tunes his note of loft defire ; 

Let us, in poely *s diviner airs, 
A&ft, the concert of the woodlancl choir, 

And feci a paiEon unreproved as ih'eirs. 

" See, fair, for thy return the bending boughs 

Blufh with ripe fruit, or clad in rich attire 
pf bl"'lbms thkk, and far as winter fnows ; 

Thole court the tafte, and thete glad hopes infpire. 

V Leave crowds and noife; nor let the pomp of ftate, * '* 

Vain iliades of blifs, thy fancy entertain. 

- / White 
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While I, with love's impatience* ftill await 

Thy graceful fbotiteps o'er the flowVy plain. 

'* There hapfjy hours, to plea fu re now fb kind, 

Soon pa.s, and Sharon's rofy IcenH decoy : 
Arife, fly 1 wilier than the nimble hind; 

Prevent the wings of time, arife and come away.' 9 



EDUCATION. 

Astronomical and Geographical Lesson t : being an Introduction to the Use of tlm 
Globes ; with a variety if Problems and Examples : for the use of Schools. . By 

iames Levett, Matter of an. Academy , Colchcfter. Small 12mo. 
f. 96. Badcock. t 

THE " A dvertifement" prefixed to this little volume at once exhibits its 
contents and forms a review thereof: ♦.- - • f 

44 The following lefTons were drawn up by the author, for the ufe of his . 
pupils, from a conviction of the advantages which refult from committing to . 
memory the leading principles of fcience. Thev have no pretention to 
originality of thought, or novelty of expreffion; simplicity and a familiar, 
method is [are] all they lay claim to. It cannot, therefore, be expecled 
they (hould man i fell any depth of learning; efpecially, when it is acknow- 
ledged they were written for very young perlons, and not adepts, jUxjGessV 
ence. They are, indeed, nothing more than a firing of nece!iary defini- 
tions, which, if in any iniiance they appear vague, a judicious tutor will 
take occafion to enlarge upon according lo the capacities of his pupils. 
The problems and examples are felecled as the moil ufeful, and are, for 
common purpofes, all that feem neceflary ; but if the pupil has lime and 
inclination, others more abfirufc and difficult may 'be given at pteafu e. w 

We have only to add, that if, in fome few. in j ranees, a more fimple and 
definite mode of expreffion had been adopted, the general utility of the 
book would have been increated. 

Worlds Displayed: for the Benefit of Young Peoples by a familiar History of some • 
of their Inhabitants. Second Edition. Pp.120. Campbell, Edinb^rriu .' 
1800. j} : .; 

WE have ever flood among thofe who with to fee facred thmgsitept < 
facred ; and, confequently, cannot approve the efforts of an author 'wn% • 
exhibits the Holy Bible as an active agent, holding converfation, and wfhV "' 
ing its own hi f lory, or rather the hiltory of the different pofleflbrs through < 
whofe hands it has pafled. Such things always wear a flippant afpeel, 
generate unhallowed fancies, and are quite uncongenial with that reveren- 
tial awe with which true piety ever attends to the Jublinie myfteries of re- 
ligion. v 

The fcene of the firft part of this performance lies in heaven— that of 
the fecond in hell; and the whole con lifts of fictitious or parabolical hifto- 
ries and dialogues; which, though they difplay nothing partkaUiiy jepre- 
henfible, pofleis nothing to recommend them, to public noli**, 

£ e 4 Juvenile 
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Juvenile Friendship*, or, The Holidays: a Drama, in Three Jets. To which h 
subjoined, The Arrogant Boy: a Dramatic After-Piece, in Verse. Intended 
for the Representation of Children. Pp. 80. 2s. Hate hard. ISO?. 

To the morality of this piece nothing can pofEbly be objecled : the dan- 
gerous tendency of that factitious fenfibility imbibed by youthful females in 
trie indiscriminate perufal of novels and romances, which frequently induces 
the commencement of hafty and improper friendfliips, under the notion of 
Tongeniality, fympathy, &c. is judicioufly pointed out and reprehended, 
as are alfo the juvenile vices of extravagance and gaming, in both fexes. 

We, however, would rather recommend thefe dramatic effufions to be 
Had than to be represented on the stage ; for we are fo antiquated in our ideas 
as to be incapable of perceiving the utility of inflru&ing children in the fub- 
lime art of .pia, -ailing. 

The Parents* friend} or, Extracts from the principal Works on Education, from the 
Time of Montaigne to the present Day. Methodized and arranged, with Oh- 
servations and Motes, by the Editor. '2 Vol. 8vo. 14s. Johnlbn. 1802. 

IN an advertj fement prefixed to this work, parents are earneflly defired 
not to fuffer it to fall into the hands of children. The caution is indeed 
neceflary, for it contains a great deal of very objeclionaWe matter. . But* 
why, then, publifh it? The danger to be apprehended from the perver- 
£on x of mind which it may occaGon in youth greatly overbalances the utility 
which parents may derive from the perufal offome portions of it. 



MISCELLANIES. 



A Letter addressed to Rowland Burden, Esq. M. P. on the present state of the Car-, 
rying Part of the Coal Trade. With Tables if several of the Duties on Coals 
received by the Corporation of the City of London. By Nathaniel Atchefon, 
I". A.S. 8vo. 12s, 6d. Richardfons. 1802. 

MR. Atchefon, very reafonably, wifhes that the Corporation of London* 
which is faid to derive an iromenfe Aim annually from the Orphans' Duty, 

* mould inform the fhip-owners who pay it, in what manner and for what 

* piirpofes it is applied. He endeavours to perfuade the Houfe of Commons 
to pafs a vote, that the Chamberlain of the City fhould produce the account 

* tye can fee no occafion why this account ihould not be produced without 
% anv fuch vote ; it is furcly Jthe duty of the Corporation to give fatisfaftory 

information on the fubieft to every perfon interefted in receiving it. If 
Mr. A. be correct in his fiatement, the Coal Trade is now a Using trade; 
but it will be a difficult matter to perfuade the public, that any body of 
men would persevere in a trade which mull, ultimately, end in their ruin ! 

Provincial Coins and Tokens, issued from the Year 1787/0 the Year 1801. En* 
graved by Charles Pye, Birmingham. 4-to. 55 Plates. Pv. 20. 
Seely. 1802, 

WE can fee no neceflity foj bellowing fo much pains on objecls of fo 
little importance. Thefe H Provincial Coins'' were the creatures of con- 
venience, partial and confined in their operations, and neither worthy of 

employing 
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employing the burine of the engraver, nor of gaining admiflion into the ca- 
binets of the curious. * 

typj *f a Correspondence between the Right Hon. the Lords Commissioners^ the Ad- 
miralty, the Right lion. Rati Si. p lucent, K. B. the Right Hon Earl Spencer^ 
JC. G. and Vice Admiral Sir John Ora\, Bart. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Haider. 
1802. 

WE cannot but lament the appearance of this publication 1 , as we think 
it will only lend to prolong a difpute between per.bns of the higheit re- 
fpcclability, which it muff be the with of every friend lo both parties to lee 
brought to a fpeedy termination. The ground of dilpute is ot&piofcssfvual 
nature, on which, of couric, we are not competent to decide. We havO 
completed our duty therefore in announcing the tract to the public. 

A Treatise on Brewing; wherein is exhibited the whole Process of Brewing the 
various Sorts of Mnlt Liquors; with practical examples on each Species : toge- 
ther with the Manner of Using tU Thermometer and Saccharemeter , rendered 
easy to any capacity, in brewing London Porter, Brown Stout, Amber % Hock* 
London Ale, Wimlsor Ale, Table Beer, &c. By Alexander Monce, Com- 
mon Brewer. 8vo. JOs. 6d. Symonds. 1S02. 

THE author has here fully difclofed " the Secrets of his Prifon Houfe • 
and, as far as we can judge, has given a faithful account or' all the various 
and manifold ingredients which enter into the competition ol the diftciemfc 
articles fupplied bv the London brewers to the public. Of the e ingredi- 
ents, however, Mr. M. only admits one to be hurtful; viz. the Coculu's /*• 
dints, or Indian Be.ry, which is known to be a noxious narcotic. What 
his brethren will lay to him, for thus revealing their iecrets, we know not, 
but to all thole who with lor information on the fubject of hewing, he has 
fupplied an ufeful and a copious (und. He has alio prefixed a hiiiory of the 
^London Brewery, which mull be interesting to every description of leaders. 

The Life of Tous saint L'Ouveitwe, Chief of the French Rebels in St. Domingo. Tm 
which are added, Interesting Notes respecting several Persons who have acted 
distinguished Parts in St. Domingo, bvo. 2s. (3d. S) monds. 1 802. 

THE object of this publication is to juftify the French Government for 
their conduct in reipect of Touflhiut and his followers. That ftrong mea- 

• Aires are ever the molt wife for the fupprefiion of rebellion we are notdiP 
pofed to deny; indeed we only lament that Lewis XVI. had iivt recourf© 
to fuch meaiures, in the year 1789, in which cafe the "Coriican Adven- 
turer" would fiill have remained in that iiate of ob'curity to which he wa* 
deftined by his birth and his circumliances. But what right Buonaparte 
can have to call this fanguinary chief a rebel, who never (vvote, who never 
owed allegiance to him, remains to be explained. For our p^rt we have 
ever regarded the civil war in St. Domingo as a fixuggie between contend- 
ing banditti. The mo ft powerful has, of courle, fubdued the mod -weak; 
the Conful has triumphed, and the Black Chief is condemned to death, ox 
to iaiting imprifonment. 

• practical Remarks, and Precedents of Proceedings in Parliament; comprising the 

Standing Orders of both Houses, to the End of the Year I SOI ; reiativt tc the 
applying for, and passing, Bills for inclosing or draining Lands \ making Turn- 
pike 
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t$te Beads, Navigations, Aqueducts; building Bridges 5 for the mare easy re- 
covery of small Debts ; Paving, &c. Towns ; confirming or prolonging ike term 
of Letters Patent ; obtaining Divorces ; and Bills called Estate Bills : with an 
Introductory Chapter, containing Practical Directions for soliciting Private Bilk 
in general} and with occasional references to Acts -of Parliament, adjudged 
Cases, &c. By Charles Thomas Ellis, of the Inner Temple. Bvo. 
Pp. 266\ Brooke and Rider. 1802. 

OF f be general nature of the work before us, which is chiefly designed 
lor profeffional men, our readers mull already be fumciently appriied by 
their perufal » of its title pace. 

«« The plan adopted in the execution of this defign," fays Mr. Ellis *• is 
to divide the whole into chapters, one of which is afligncd to each bill ; 
and every chapter, where it is neceflary, is fubdivided into diitinft heads $ 
and tlie Handing orders of either houfe, that have oecn made from ti.oe 
to time, to the clofe of the year 1801, are methodically placed in that 
chapter, under the different heads to which they are immediately applica- 
ble; and a collection of precedents in general ufe, are fyftematicatly ar- 
ranged in an Appendix/' 

In the preparation of this work no pains feem to have been fpared, and 
we doubt not that it will experience an encouragement proportionate to 
its utility, and to the meritorious induftry of its author. 

A Method of making Abridgments; or, easy and certain Rules for analysing Au- 
thors. Divided into two parts ; the first, containing Preliminary Ex p lana t ion s 
and the Rules for making Abridgments; t/ie Second, the Applications of these 
Rules to various Selections from the best Authors, By the Abbe' GaulDer. 
4to. Pp. 230. 1 1. Is. Elmfley and Bremner, 1 SO 1 . 

THIS is a curious and amufing little work ; of which we cannot do 
better than to permit the author to fpeak himfelf. The following is the 
account which he gives in his Preface of the means by which he arrived 
at the discovery, as he calls it, of his plan. 

" Whilft he was contriving how to fix the attention of children on the 
analyfis of each principal part of a fentep.ee, he kwnd, after a few trials, 
that to paint in different colours the feveral parts of the fentences, accord- 
ing to his genera! divihon of Grammar, would be a ufeful, and even an 
amufing exerei'e.* 

** He therefore direcled them to put, 1ft, The nominative cask, 
or tjie fubjeel, in detpbluc; and its modifications, viz. the adjectives 
which are joined to the nominative, or expreilions which fupply the place 



*' * Being convinced that Grammar is the key of the fciences; that, if 
well explained, it accudoms young people to reafon clearly, and gives 
them all the advantages of a good logic, raited to their age; the author** 
principal aim was to render that fcience as interefting as pollibie, and even 
amufing to Children. He therefore endeavoured, by means of his games 
(to ufe the exprellion of (he iDuftrious Locke) to omen them into that knowledge. 
In a genealogical tree, he prefentcd to their view tin? relations of words 
to each other ; by means of a few gam^s, he enabled their parents to €&• 
<ercife them in the competition of lentences; and by a lew more, to nv 
Jlruci them in the mode of decompofition." 

0/ 
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«f the*cljecVives, in light blue. — 2dly, The verb, or the attribute, in deep 
red; and the oblique v cajes governed^ by the verb, in light red. — 3dly. The 
MOPIFications of VEfcMS, of the words which determine 'their iignifi- 
cation, as adverbs, adve.bial cxpreii.ons, or feme conjunctions, in yelkw. 
(Vide the fpecimen of Anatyfis, by painted leniences, page 91.) 

" What commonly itruk children fir ft, in thole painted tables, was, to 
fee how differently feveral k'liiei.ces, though of the fame lc ngth, were co- 
loured. They often laid, with puerle /Miinhcit), that one tentence, by 
being differently coloured, became as different from another fen fence, 'at 
©ne stuff is different from another. 

*' But to this infantine reflexion fucceeded others more ufeful and inte^ 
reding. By often comparing thee painted lentenccs, the ch Idren, as 
well as the author, we e naturalh led to make the follow ng obfe vations: 

"1ft, That, however different might be the colouring of th^ ienlcnce*; 
vet there was always to be found in every one of them a nominative, or a 
fubjeel, and a verb, or attribute; that is, a word colon, ed in deep blue, and 
another in deep red. — 2d.y, that if either of thofe words, viz. the subject or 
attribute, was fup preyed, the, c was no kind of fenfe in the who.e fentence* 
Laftly, That if thefe two words were joined together, they always pro- 
duced foroe good and right feni'e. 

u This made them clearly perceive that the subject- and the attri- 
bute were primary and neceiiary parts of the lenience, and, as it were, 
the fupport of it. 

** On the other hand, they obferved that all the remaining parts of the 
fentence, viz. thofe painted in light colours, or in yellow, were not primary 
parts, like the fubject and the al tribute, but frconddry. For, 1ft, feme of 
them were wanting in themoft clear and complete ien lei .ces. — 2dly, Others 
plight be fupprelled Jbmetimes without changing the fenie of the fentence. 
— 3dly, No' one of them could ever by itlelf form a complete fenfe. 

" In the above obfervations, the author had already berore him all that 
.w«s requifite for the difcovery of this method of abridgment, but he did 
pot then perceive it. Some farther reflexions were yol wanting, which! 
loon after occurred to him. 

** He obferved, and the children alfo, that in every fentence which they 
had analyfed by means of colours (and the) had a great many then before 
them), .there was never to be found more than two or three general modi- 
fications, betides the subject and the attribute; and consequent- 
ly that m the moil diffufc fentence, and one that formed, even by itlelf, a 
long paragraph, there never could be difcoveied by the anal) lis more than, 
four or five diltinft ideas. 

" It was tins laft conclufion alone that led the author to conceive thf 
firft plan of abridgments. For, lince it was no longer a problem that 
every sentence or paragraph, of whatever length it might be, tv-.is comjiostd of but 
few ideas, it was eafy for him to fee, that if those iieas could be generalised, 
and' comprised in veiy short expressions, the result would be an abridgment of all the 
thoughts contained in the sentence or paragraph* 

" He then directed all his endeavours to find out by what means this 
compression could be effected, and toon difcovcred thofe means in his former 
works for childien. He obferved that th^ fame rules which he ij.id !aioV 
down to.dillingmih and analyfe the adjectives', oblique cases, and adverbt of a 
fentence, would be equally uteiul as the means of comprelfing leniences. \ 
" for, J ft. Whatever was, in light blue^ viz. the modifications of the subject^ 
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(as exprefling but a quality of a perfon or thing) might be very often ren- 
dered by a ft m pie adjective. 

" Qd\y, Whatever was in light red, viz. the oblique eases, completing the 
Signification of the attribute, (if a queftion was put concerning it, by the 
wo. ds wfom T what t of whom } ef what t &c.) might be "very eafily replaced 
by a fingle noun. 

4t 3dly, Whatever was in yellvw, (if a q lertion was put refpecling it bjr 
the words when? where f how ? how much t why f by what means ? surely t w 
what case?) might be very nea;Iy reduced to a fingle advert, or an adver- 
bial ex prefficn. 

"He then began to fee clearly the whole method of making abridg- 
ments; and, by way of hypothecs, fixed thefe three general rules, viz. 1 5, 
Analyze the paragraph. — 2dly, Compress it.— 3dly, With it§ 

COVPUSStD PARTS MAKE TUB ABRIDGMENT." 

Ii lt>e cur o ity of the reader be excited, by the above, we refer him to 
the book itlelf: it certainly contains feleciions from the bed authors; aud 
proofs of the Abbe Gaultier's ikill in analyfis. 

The Ufe of Hannah More ; with a nit teal Review of her Writings* By the Rev. 
Sir Archibald Mac Sarcalm, Bart. 8vo. Pp. 216. Hurft. 1802. 

" HANNAH, daughter of Jacob More and Mary his wife, was born 
at the Fifh- Ponds, in the parith of Staplelon, in the" county of Glocefler, 
and baptized 17th Feb. 17+4, as appears by the regiiter oi that pariflu 
Her father, who had previoully been a do me i tic in the fervice of Norborne 
Berkeley, E'.q. of Stoke-Houf'e, Glocefterihire, and had married his fellow- 
fervant, Hannah's mother, was, by his matter's intercft, appointed teacher 
of the charity-ichooi at the Fiih-Ponds, with a fa!ary of 25/. a year, for 
the inftrudlion of twenty poor boys and ten girls, where all his own chil- 
dren, five daughters ftill living, and one fon fincc dead, were bora, and 
received their education. At an early age Hannah (hewed (bme figns of 
genius and great app icaticn, havii g mo.e than the fex's uliia! fhare of 
curiofity to I pur her On. Whatever books came within her reach (he 
(hewed an eagernefs to perufe, and of thole lie thought valuable in cata- 
logues fi e made a lift and endeavoured to procure them. Nothing, how- 
ever, was r bier ved very remarkable about Ivr, excepting a keen, pene- 
dating look, an ambition to mine in fome companies, by makmg a parade 
of her reach: g, and a" watchful taciturnity in othe.s. T«at degr& of pru- 
dence allied to cunning, which has iince To much diflingurited her, began 
earh to characterize her mind; and Hie feemed rather termed tor, and ia- 
dined to, a mo.e defultory file than that (he had id the lait thirty years, 

*' About the age o l fifteen fbe began to dabb e in poetry, and fome or- 
dinary verles on the 14-th of February were her firlt eiiays. 
# Now ail nature ieemedtn love, 
* And \ irds had drawn their Valentine.' 

H Hannah was a hniLette rather than black ; but her eyes were deeply 
black, keen, penet aing, and perpetually wandering and rolling, as if 
eager tc> eize on and om r rehend the minds and perious of ail prefenL 
From valentines (he -advur.cect to ongs, and though the had no voice was 
ambitious to be thought a. finger. What boarding chool education, if any, 
fl\e had, I have not been able to learn ; but irom her father's contracted 
circuhiilauces, that /ratably was wt a long ttme, She was, however, induf- 
- - ' ftrioas, 
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triotti, and contrived to learn fome French and a little Latin. In ftiort, 
jtyifa H. More, by her laudable fmattering in everv ftudy, was now fpoken 
of in her own neighbourhood as an acconiplifhea young lady who knew 
•vety thing. 

•' Their father now removed to Stoney-Hill, Briftol, where he ftill car- 
ried on the bufinefs of a ichool, and his girls opened a day fchool in Tri- 
nity-ftreet Here our heroine began, on account of her black rolling eves, 
and her little pieces of poetry, to be noticed ; and by the produce or a lub- 
Jcription, among the charitable people of the wealthy city of Briftol, or! 
which occalion Dr. Stonehoufe was, I believe, very ufeful, they were ena- 
bled to open a boarding fchool for young ladies in Park-ftreet. 

" In this improving fituation of their affairs, the five filters, "according 
to their feveral abilities, contributed to the general intereft ; one affuming 
the title of governess, moderated the general concern, one marketed, 
one fuperintended the refectory part, and the others, with proper matters^ 
taught the young ladies the ufual routine of boarding fchool education! 
The fcholars multiplied in a few years; and Ibme f'mall publication of 
minor poetry tended to advertife the Ichool. Like moft young women* 
the Miiles More, and particularly Mifs Haniuh, were much addicted to' 
attendance at the -theatre; and their fcholars often accompanied them." 

€t She had, it is laid, more than one offer of matrimony. A gentleman 
on the ftage made her propofais, which were liftened to for a confiderable 
lime; but his troop decamping, on his departure with them, a fca captain 
next prefented himfelf. During the failor's vifits, and while his veflel was 
preparing for her voyage, a man of good fortune made his appearance, 
and being drefled in a red coat, always^enfnaring of the female heart, every 
attention was paid him, and love obtained an ealy victory ; but after a long 
and tedious courthYip, whether owing to her violence of temper, or ta 
what caufe, I have not been able to discover, it ended in a feparation. t 
have, however, heard many anecdotes not worth relating. It was at this 
time too, (he met with an advantageous bargain, by purchsfing an an- 
nuity of 200/. a year for her life, at a veiy easy rate" 

Our readers will eafily conceive that we have not made thefe extracts 
with any view to depreciate A£r*. More, in the eyes of the public. The 
feme observations which fuggefted themfelves to our minds on the imputed 
low extraction of Mr. Bere will equally apply to that of Mrs. More. They 
inay both cenfole themfelves with the reflection — 

Et Genus, et proavos, et quae non fecimus ipfi, 
Vix ea nofira voco;— 
And they may both congratulate themfelves on having, by their own pep- 
Tonal exertions and merits, railed themfelves to a higher fituation in life 
than that in which, by (heir birth, they feemed defrined'to move. It Is 
pnly when an individual, who has fb raifed himfelf, difplays arrogance and 
pride in his conduct, and presumes to reproach others with the want of an 
adventitious qualification of which he is even dell it ute himclfi that he 
becomes fairly open to cenfurc, and that reproach, addrefied to him,, is 
jurtice. Th" re is an imputation at the do e of the laii paragraph ofV.e 
paffage we have quoted, wfakh requires explanation; and t.ie author i* 
highlv cenfurable for hisomiftion tog w it. We (hall ml, however, lup-^ 
ply his defect, though we could;— bul, juflice demands t';e remark, though 
we differ, from the lady, on the fuhjert of that annoit , that there wig 
nothing in any of the circtunitance$ attending the Lamaaio»j in the .ma t- 
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eft degree injurious to her reputation. . The annuity was voluntarily given 
for a breach of prom tie of marriage and, no doubt, a larger remuneration 
might have been obtained fioin the verdiit of a jury, in an adton on the 
cafe. Such loo eim ;>utation * dig ace the biog.apner. « 

The author proceeds to criticise the works of Mrs. More* volume by vo- 
lume, but furely never was a man le s quailed for the office of a critic. 
Not only is his own flyie inharmonious ainl incorrect* and his judgment 
woefully defective; but his book abounds with the mod palpable viola- 
tions ot grammar; — his igno ance on forae of the fubjects on which he 
fpeaks with dec i (ion is mo ft grofs; in has abufe of Mrs. Mo:e, with .very 
few exceptions, he is neither confident, decent, norjuft; his rega/d for 
truth is not always conspicuous; and his principles, reigious and political, 
are mod un found. Had we nut tanned f om himself that he was an ecele- 
siastic (p. 14-2) we mould have deemed the a lertion a libel on the church. 
Thetis are heavy charges, but, ere we lay down the pen, we trufi. we 
fball convince the public of their judice. 

His feverefl cenlures are pointed again (1 thofe productions of Mrs. More 
for which (he de.erves the greated credit; and for which (he has received 
the greateft, and, in our estimation, the bed deierved, commendations. 
Though compelled to acknowledge that her " Village Politics" had a ten- 
dency to turn the popular mind from a dibofition to " riot and rebellion," 
and was therefore becoming "a dutiful fubject," yet does. he not icruple, 
to add that it contains " fo much nonfenfe or real ignorance, that I cannot 
avoid faying it difguftingly lies throughout." We (hall foon fee who lies 
molt. " That (he was paid there can be no doubt/' Lie the first. " No 
hireling, to render the war popular (and the child unborn may rue the 
day it became fo) could be more venal, or leis refpect tiuth or decency.'* 
ZJe the second. " Chriftianity and philofophy owe her no obligation, the 
has profited little from both; and in H. More's Village Politics, they 
are equally unamiable." Lie the third. " If (lie had any regard for human 
happinefs, or her own reputation, for truth or intelligence, the would, in- 
Head of introducing it into her works, have disowned the piece.' 1 Lie the 
fourth. Here, too, we find this fub'ime critic and confeienti pis clergyman 
lerioudy exhorting the lady to (hew her regard f pi' truth by telling a lie, that 
is, by difowning a book which die had actually written!!! Admirable mo* 
ltitor! But his lies croud fo fad upon us, that the talk of enumeration be- 
comes too difficult to periid in, we Uiall therefore henceforth give them 
en masse. 

After literally and charitably obferving that the lady's knowledge of the 
meaning of liberality and charity renders " her |iervL*riion of facl and icu- 
dious deliberate ial.Uood, the more lamentable/' he proceeds to abulc her 
fcr her preemption in ipeaking ill of republicanism, to which he afcribes 
as many magical virtues as KatterleKo erlt afcribed to his Black Cat, and 
in language lome what ii mi lar. He then labours, and not unfuceefsiully, 
to imitate the Jacobinical jargon of TheUvall and Pain. 
' " But the war-wnoop oi' party mult be fung; the dogs of war mud be 
let loole; France wa«* a fine iubjeel of partition, a fpacious th *atre for the 
ambitious, an iniinei^e lource of endlefs plunder for the lapacious foldter: 
.war is an inexhauitib.e mine for the voracious coulracto , who is to be 
eniiched by the ruin of millions, to be made happy by the mileries of 
mankind, and or the hoides of the profligate and needy, ready at all times 
fo engage in any cuufe where ex ills the profpect oi tuning on daughter, 

and 
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and revdllhg in bloody rifing on their countrVs ruin; and H. More, mul 
alfo, lor a mite,, found her hoarfe minifteriat rattle, (hew herfeif a woman 
ofoontra&ed philoibphy, of religion without charity, of piety without 
mercy, of knowledge without di (crimination, by joining in the cry, and 
vociferate, with Amazonian fury, Hark ! forward ! Out come ' Tooiroy 
Bull's advice to Johnny Bull ;* Village Politics, and other train, of a more 
, fiitally inebriating quality than the gin of which (he complains; and Jack 
Anvil, and Tom Hod, and millions more, are infatuated and deluded to 
join in thechace, and continue in the delirious attempt of teaching other* 
how to arrange their domeliic affairs and cook their victuals, what the* 
fliall eat and drink tor nine long years, till after having had their own heads 
and their neighbours' broken, and fpent more money than they will be ever 
able to pay, when they return from the public-home, and find that the on> 
mansion, (he conftitution, inftead of being improved in their abfence, 
'kms greatly dilapidated by their ditiipation and negleft. How much more 
amiable and becoming her profefiion of chriftianity, and more charaderiftic 
of female feeling; how much would humanity now owe to her, fuppotinjr 
her to have influence, if flie had exerted herfeif in favour of peace, and 
aguinft the (bedding of human blood ! But her innate difpoiition and her 
venality, led her to fanguinary deeds, and whenever (lie heard of a battle, 
inftead of retiring to fhed tears over the miferies which pride, ambition, and 
.iujuftice, were bringing on the human race, and praying that the whole 
tearth might be re-chriuianized, and the kingdoms of the world become 
kingdoms of Chrilt, me brought her punch in a * lordly dim,' and like the 
uneducated and unbaptized companion of an Indian chief, boailing of her 
number of Icalps, (he rejoiced over the havoc, and taught the .oeople to 
thirftfor more! This is well known. Not fuch the conduct oflRiebrave 
and yirtuous, the true Chritiian. 

" In this manner a revolution become neceflkry by ages of tyranny, e£ 
feited without a drop of bloodfned, by promifing immediate happinefs not 
only to twenty-lour millions of Frenchmen, but probably to all the nations 
of the earth, became an object of envy and hatred to the furrounding na- 
tions; individuals, therefore, con fp ire againfl it, and cru fades axe under* 
taken to defeat its eilabli foment, and heaven and earth are moved, and 
the pens and I lie f tongues of the venal employed to blacken and difgrace 
the very name of liberty; infomuch, that it was profane and criminal, even 
in England, to pronounce the word; and the people of that nation are in* 
fligated to mailacre one another. All theie crimes are changed to liberty; 
and to the. e H. M. gave her voice. No man abhors more than 1 do the 
French enormities. 

•* That this crtticifm may not be confidered as malicious, 'let the reader 
only look at theaniwer the makes her Jack Anvil give to Tom Hod's quel- . 
j\on of « What doit thou take French libertv to be?' and the feven follow- 
ing interrogatories, and then, giving the devil his due, let him judge arid 
pronounce whether Ihc bo a temporizing venal creature. Let him read 
alfo die anfwer to the quefiion, ' Doft thou then believe they are as cruel 
as fome folks pretend?' And let him determine whether the be hypocrite, 
Chritiian, liar or what. Has Hie not leaped tor joy when the heard of the 
daughter of thoufands on both fides? Ail this is in direct oppoiltiou to 
the principles of X?hriltianity, of which fhe makes fo much profellion." 

We cannot here refrain from obierving that the author's extreme anxiety 
to prevent his readers from drawing fuch inferences from his declarations 

and 
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and argument* a* every man maft naturally be difpofefl to draw froth (fcenkj 
only ferves to ftrengthen the fufpicion (hat he is fully aware of their nature 
and tendency. Thus, after his eulogy on republicanifm, be fayi, very 
Vnueceflarily, * € the writer of this is a fincere and ftrenuous friend to the 
nixed form of government etiablimed .in Britain;" — and, after his profs 
joai'rcpreie ntation of the caufes and effed of the French revolution, which 
-exhibits the moil confummate ignorance, he atferts. " No man ahhon 
more than I do the French enormities." To theie aflorlions we can only 
iay, Credat Judaeus. Our readers will eafily decide to whm " perverfron 
of fact and imdious and deliberate faith ood M are fairly imputable. They 
will alio have perceived in the extracts already made, by the words printed 
in Italics, that our author is perfectly ignorant of the plained rules of gram- 
mar; and therefore (independently of his. other defecls) very ill qualified 
lor a critic. But before we piocecd to juftify our cenfure of him, on other 
points, we will dole our gtammatical account with him. " All the men of 
letters of the age, efpecially thofe ofwliom she had any acquaintance" &c. p. 
14.—" The lacred drama/, or holy Bible play/, is, I think, a burielque on 
religion." p. 26. — " There is no phrt, and ihe labours going about to intro- 
duce a fentiroent." — tf There is a preparation for the cataftropbe, but it" 
(the cataftropbe) " clears off like an approaching fit of fneezing which 
tantalizeM and never exonerate; tho brain, but die* away; at laftw (Qa. 
the catastrophe or the^V tf sneezing ?) comes fo feebly that we come ettsay dif> 
♦ru r ted. M p. 41. — " without the leaft courage or candour to come forward 
before that public w//o befriended her, and on which the has fo long and 
fliame fully impofed." p. 48. — " H. More is not yet but half a saint" p. 67. 
•— st Toall this I cordially agree, if education is not to be had otherwife, 
which iffmy Jo not, muft be the people's fault, or that of their rulers.** p. 69. 
— -" Oh! when will the day arrive, when reason (hall be the characterise 
attribute! of all men." p. 1 10. — There fpake the pure fpirit of Thomas 
Pain. — " I would have all men and women taught to read and write, ana* 
everything elle they can reach at*' p. 140. — " There is contained the rooft 
perfect fyfiem of ethics, the pureft legiflation, the mod rational induction 
of natural religion, an exemplification of the ways of God with man, ami 
the .words of eternal life revealed." p. 158. — Ohe! jam fatis. We couM 
eallly fwell this lift of grammatical blunders, but there are already enough 
of them for our purpofe. 

Spite of every effort to difguife or conceal the real fentiments of his 
mind, the author's predilection for France and French principles betrays 
itfelf in almoft every page of his book in which anv reference is made to 
thofe topics. His ranting declamation again ft ail war, generally, and 
againft the late war, particularly, he would fain have imputed to the pu- 
rity of his religious. principles; and every initiated paflage of fcripture, 
in which the word peace happens to be introduced, is, accordingly, brought 
forward, in fupport of his portions. He feems, however, totally to havt 
forgotten, in his indifcriminating anathemata, that wars, which be always 
afcribes to the wickedness of governments (except that which was began 
by the French which he calls a war of liberty) exilicd under the Jewiffa 
theocracy, and were evcrf fomctimes undertaken by the exprefs command 
of the Deity himfelf. It is not very excufable in a Clergyman to have over- 
looked this .circum fiance. We (ball now extract fome few parages, in 
J roof of our aflertions on this point. In the critique on the u Hillory rf 
Ir. Fantom," we find the following obiervations : 

* Everr 
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w Every excellence fs to be met with ra the character of Trueman, and 
almoft every vice in that of Fantom the philofopher. Philofopher here, 
is a mifnomer ; and every effort is made, in the true bloody fpirit, and in 
the fpirit of the time wnen fhe wrote that execrable performance (a per- 
formance calculated to continue thofe meafures pretended to be the falva- 
tion of the country; 'but in reality, as all wife men fbrefaw, teruin) to 
affift in deluging tne world with blood, by rendering philofophy, which in/ 
Ipite of all that can be faid to the contrary, has done as much to civilize 
mankind as Christianity herself, difreputable, and in its ftead, to fuperinduce 
sin age ofdarknefs and fuperftition; to renew fcenes fimilar to thofe m 
France, not indeed in the name of philofophy and rights of man, or of wo- 
man, but in the " name of the Lord,** the " grand fcheme/' the " pure 
gofpel." The fame fpirit, in the fame infuriate heart, would foon light 
the faggot in Smithfield, had not the fpirit of jaw/m philofophy enlightened 
tin's land, and law protected the eftablifhment, and a legal toleration fhel- 
tered thofe who ingenuoufly diflent from the church. In this piece, there 
if more art and fubtlety than can be feen with half an eye. It is an effort 
to reftore the reign of fuperftition and fanaticifm, in the room of that liberal 
and tolerant fyftem now eftablifhed, by puritan izing the church, and dis- 
countenancing every member of an ingenious and inquifitjve turn of mind; 
firft to ruin their reputation, and then to ejed them." 

" She, at lalt, gets Fantom's man fervant hanged, and blames the 
French^philofophy for it ; as if executions had not been more frequent in 
'England before and fince the French revolution, in the proportion of two 
to one, than in France, though the population of France 4»e more than 
twice that of England. But the venal hireling was paid for it. And what 
have we got by the war? Three hundred million more debt, the 9 blood of 
two or three hundred thoufand filed, and an iff and or two in India ; and a 
military republic eftablifhed and acknowledged in the heart of Eqpppe." 

The aflertion refpe&ing the number of executions in England and • 
France, exhibits a woeful in fiance either of confummate ignorance or of 
determined profligacy. The true ftate of the cafe, which we fhall explain 
in few words, would have completely overturned the author's favourite 
pofition : it is certainly true, that before the French revolution, there were 
fewer executions in France than in England ; and two caufes were gene*, 
rally fuppofed, by thofe moft competent to term a correct judgment on the 
fubjed, to have produced this effe6t ; viz. auricular confession, and the «r- 
ireme severity of the penal laws in France. But that there have been more 
executions in England than in France since tie French revolution, is an after* 
tion fo prepofteroufly falfe, that 'tis not eafy te conceive how any man 
could have the affurance to advance it. The facl is, that after the triumph 
of French philofophy, in the fubverfion of the throne and the altar, exe- 
cutions were multiplied in France to a degree that mocks the feeble power* 
of calculation ; and even fince the eftablifhment of Buonaparte's "mdd and 
equitable government" when that philofophy has ailumed a lefs fanguinary 
afped, more executions have taken place in the virtuous Republic of 
France, than in the united empire of Great Britain during the latt twenty 
years. In reviewing " the Valley of Tears" this decided enemy of pun* 
tanifm adopts the puritanical cant refpeding the slave trade. 

" The Negro Slave Tra/di is here introduced; and great praife it 
beftowed on the minority on that fitestkn in the Houfe of Commons, and their 
determined perfeverance, in renewing their appligations and exertions for 
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attaining their end. No mention, however, is made of white, olive, or 
copper-coloured (laves; nor any approbation exprefled of that French Con- 
vention, which, as by one acclamation, decreed the whole race free. 
Notwith (landing all the horrors which accompanied a period oTthe revolu- 
tion, philanthropy almoft tempts me to fay, I hope not indifcreelly, now 
we have a peace, that one godlike a& in the eye of juftice, remunerates, 
and will remunerate them for their lodes and fufrerings, and that the con- 
duel of that aflembly of atheifts, as Hannah and many others iir this coun- 
try, called them, does, in that refpeel, difgrace that of our Britifli christlam 
fen ate. Upon thefe, and fuch queftions, Wm. Pitt knew that it was fafe 
to vote for their emancipation, becaufe the dealers in black men were pow- 
erful in the houfe, and that he (hould fee himfelf agreeably led in a mino- 
rity, and by that manoeuvre preierve his popularity, and, on that fubjed, 
the good opinion of both parties." 

• The *' godlike aft," as it is here called, of that Pandemonium, ycleped 
the National Convention, was part of their general (yftem for promoting a 
general revolution, and for, philosophically "letting fire to the tour comers 
of Europe." 

-Of" Tom White the Postboy's Uistor/ 9 we are told; 

«' It was written in the time of the late dearth, one of the canfes of 
Which was the wrath of God for our wirkednefs, in being fo much addided 
to wars. The white loaf, rice milk, rice pudding, are particularly noticed 
to difplay the author's (kill in cooking ; but (he betrays a total ignorance of 
that art, whatever (lie may be in that of' fecret accusations' and calumm. 
In confirmation of this remark, fee her receipt, p. 275, vol.5, to ' ttiruxiiil 
eight men for seven-pence,' Take half a pound of rice, two ounces of fugar, 
and boil in two quarts of (kirn milk ! This would not be too much for one 
man* This is what her love of war and non-defcriptifm would reduce the 
labouringtpeople to ! 

" Up to her godly garret after feven, 
There ftarve and pray, for that's the waar to heaven." 
On this fapient remark we (hall only obfSrve, that none* but fuch a fio- 
Jhach as can digeft the copious dole of Jacobin ifm adminiftered in this book* 
could poflibly receive the me Is here afTcrted not to be " too much for one 
man." 

* Mrs. More having, in her obfervations on the religion of the falhionabfe 
world, moftjuftly remarked, that " the ftrong and generous bias of univer- 
sal toleration, noble as the principle itfelf is, has engendered a dangeron* 
notion that all error is innocent," and that, in confequence, it has become 
afkftiion " to lower, or to generalize, the mod di(lingui(hing peculiarities 
of the Chriftian religion f this member of the established church takes occa- 
sion to animadvert on the parage in the following (trains, after telling her 
that (he is no true Chriftian ; — 

" Toleration is the fpirit of chriftian it v. He who loves not his brother, 
cannot love God. All men, of all nations, are equally dear to him, of 
whatever complexion. Had the eternal happinefs of men depended on 
aflent to a creed, or the knowledge Of a fyftem, his juftice would have 
taught them that fyftem, and propoled the creed. Where there is no law, 
there is no tranfgreffion ; vet, according to her do&rine, all who do nut 
believe * peculiarities' which they never heard of, are to be excluded frwa 
falvation. What the « peculiarities' are to which me alludes, I am at s 
loft to know for certain i but I fuppofe (he means the fyftem* /• tkt$ftd t 
v * however, 
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however, there is no system. It came to teach us, that ' denying ungodli- 
iiefs, we. (hould live ibberly.and righteoufly/ There is no metaphyfical 
difquifition > there. It inculcate* the pureft benevolence and morality in 
practical life, propofing the nobleft, the higheft rewards for virtuous, anoj 
. leyere puniihment for vicious conduct. ■ It is the fentence of 'well done, 
good and faithful fervants/ that is the ticket of admifiion, if I may fo exr 
jprefs mvfelf, to eternal life, and not whether you was zealous fbr.a creed, 
. a fyftem, or ' non-defcript peculiarities/ To ' generalize/ to comprehend 
the .whole race of man in benevolence and charity, is an attribute of Deity; 
tp, fingularize, difqualify, and exclude, is the mark of ' ignorance, uncbari- 
- fablenefs, and ant ich rift. The best christians that ever lived, heard of neither 
tije.Nicene npr Athanaiian creed, and I am confident many Gentiles (hall 
enter into Jife. Did not the fame God who created Mrs. More, make al(a 
Lady Mac Sarcafm ? Is God the God of the Jews, of the Gentiles, of the 
Chriitians, and not of the Turks alfo? Did not the whole heathen mytho- 
logy lead to the worfhip of one God, although they had their demi-gods 
and goddeiTes ? Did not fomc of thefe fu baiter n divinities reprefent cer- 
tain virtues ? If the chriftian calendar were purified, how many impure 
(he-faints, how many rogue- faints would there not be thrown out, for saints 
are in chriftianity, what gads were in heathen ifm. Do not, by her own ac- 
count,, as many tins, as many crimes, exift in chriftian countries, as in the 
polilhed nations of antiquity ? What is the difference between the object 
and motives of the late war, and any other curie which God permitted to 
exiit in any former age of the world? Have not the chriftian King, the 
calhplic King, and the Defender of the Faith, with their fubjects, mutually 
hated each other, and done their utmoft to ' fink, burn, and deftioy one 
the other ?' Would they not all re fe noble their matter, after whole name 
they are called, if they lived in good neighbourhood, and 'dwelt in unity?' 
Does Mrs. ^fore's « diftinguiihing peculiarities' tend to accelerate this 
bleffed day, or to perpetuate animofity, a difcordla fratrum, or ipiritually, 
hy enactments that dare to reach beyond the grave, to ' fink, burn and de- 
stroy eternally !' Mrs. Hannah fhould retire to fome lazar-hou(e, for a 
cure of the diforders of the human heart, 'drink milk/ for in true chrif- 
tianity (he is yet a babe, a Granger to the ' bond of perfeclnefs !" 

How far the uncovenanted mercy of God may be extended to thofe who 
literally, or figuratively, " crucified Chrifl" it is not for man to declare; 
But with the extent ana conditions of his covenanted, mercy, every true. Chrif- 
tianis acquainted. And that any man, poflefled of fuch knowledge, mould' 
write what the author of this book has written on the fubjeft of relic ion, 
affords equal matter of afloniftiment and concern. The paffage we nave 
quoted above exhibits one, among a thoufand proofs, of the truth of an ob? 
lervation which we have had frequent occalion to make, that a laxity and 
unfoundnefs of political principles is generally accompanied with a corre- 
sponding laxity and unfoundnefs of religious principles. But, to proceed: 

" It is remarkable, that there is not in all her works one exptetiion of 
difapprobation of wars and blood (hed, or any anxiety for the eternal lata 
of thofe who have fallen in battle, or a with that the day may arrive when 
f wars (hall be.no more/ She feems perfeclly to alfent to that article that 
jays, ' It is lawful for chriftian men to ferve in war/ What becomes now 
other do&rine of forbearance and lelf-denial ?' Her doctrines are either 
lalfe,. or the practice of chriftian focieties wrong. She ought to ainvhej 
jeeble blows af the root of the evil, or grant herielf to be in<?oniiilent, or an 

F F 2 hypocrite. 
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liypocrite. Why not object to fighting altogether? Why not di&pprov* 
of fighting battles on Sunday, murdering the human fpecier on the Sab* 
bath day, and felling raackarel, as well as hair-drefTers combing out hair? 
What is the difference, the moral turpitude, in theeyeofreafon, of virtue, 
9f genuine chriftianily, and in the light of God, between letters of marque 
to * take, sink, burn, and destroy' a French, Dutch, or American veflel, oa 
the high feas, and two highwaymen or footpads taking the liberty to flop, 
putting in bodily fear, rob, maim, and murder a man on the highway? 
What is the difference, in turpitude, between dabbing, by 'hrroate aeon 
sat ions/ by day, ah honed man's character, and murdering his perfon by 
night f — Society is not likely lo be much mended by this lady's writings. 
The inference is lamentable, that nonsense always did, and is likely always /# 
sell better than sense, and fanaticism to be more acceptable than genuine chri£» • 
tianity.* 

If there be any truth in the lad afTertion " the Life of Hannah More* 
will certainly have a mod ex ten five fale. 

Still intent on the " bella, horrida bclla" the author continues his pane- 
gyrics on France, his libels on his native country, his impudent aflumption 
or falfe facts, and his moft falfe and unwarrantable coricluitons. 

" Viewing the temporary mania, for it was but temporary, that fiid- 
denly arofe in France to difgrace the cool temper, wife means, the liberal 
and extenfively benevolent objects of the firft ftages of the revolution, with 
that horror it fo juftly excited, and which the friends of war and bloodfhed 
the defpotic and tyrannically inclined, in this and every other country, 
never failed to magnify and exaggerate, ■ I mould appear void of penetra- 
tion, and deficient in logical difcriminat ion if I fuffereda particular cenfure 
to pafs as a general imputation. This indeed was the potion too long in- 
fufed into the cup of the people, and which, as our prefent Minifter, Mr. 
Addington, is reported to have publicly declared, ' brought the nation to 
the brink of ruin, and made necetlary peace on any terms, which delirated 
the mafs, perverted reafon, corrupted integrity, and paralyzed individual 
virtue. Of this cup, H. More has, herfelt, copioufly drank, and abund- 
antly admin iftcred to the intoxication of others. It was a fuitable thema 
lor her violent and tragical temper; and were (lie to live a thou fend 
years, and fo earneftly pray as to fweat as it were ' drops of blood/ her 
guilt, even in that refpect, would not be expiated. Of the murders of 
thousands, which (he favoured and promoted, may fhe 'repent with a 
repentance not to be repented of/ 

49 With this leaven me ftudies to leaven the whole mafs of the people; 
and left the errors of the church of Rome, by acts of our legislature long 
ago declared * damnable,' mould be cancelled, and replaced by other French 
errors equally damnable, (for in damnation, I conceive, there are no de- 
grees) (he recommends, even in ' Strictures on Female Education/ p. 5, 
Unanimity, ' in boldly and nobly oppofing* the French hydra, this centaur, 
the enemy of 'religion, order, and governments' left the vicar of Chrift mould 
loofe the guardian fhip of the keys of heaven and hell, whofe priefts impt- 
Oufly pronounced (hemfelves, as hiftory relates, greater than God, becaufe 
they * could create God, bjr converting a wafer into the body and blood of 
God/ To defcribe then, with impartiality and a fincere regard to trutn 
and juftice, the profefled and real object «of the French revolution in the 
feweft words, as well as that of the war we have madly carried on, which 
began in iniquity, and has ended in difgrace, is to fay — the object of the Frcnd 
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w the reformation of their won government, and the general amelioration of human 
society $ tat the neighbouring nations, to disgrace liherty, drove them to madness. 
England made war to monopolize the commerce of the world." 

We (hall not (loop to confute wifehoods which have been as often con* 
futed as advanced, even when fupported by talents greatly fuperior to an/ 
of which this writer can boaft. 

Purfuing the fame itrain, he adds, in p. 189. 

" The abhorrence expretfed by Peter, when he vifited the houfehold of 
Nero, and hit indignation on the fight of the inhuman fports of the arena/ 
are remarked ; yet no difapprobation whatever is intimated of the conduct 
of the profeflbrs of the true and reformed religion of Tefus fitting out large 
building* of wood, loaded with men, arms and combuftibles, to meet the 
chriftian fubje&s of his mod Catholic Majeity, and of the late mod Chrif- 
tian King, with eager defire for the glory of ' finking, burning, and deftroy- 
ing* each other ; no, nor of the uncharitable practice of ' finking, burning 
and deftroying,' to all eternity, our very neighbours, if they happen to break 
their eggs on the wrong end, or choofe not to repeat luch a creed as we 
think proper to make. To promote war and defolation, (he has publilhed 
' many little cheap tracls ' but to encourage charity and peace, (lie has not 
fpoken a word. Her character is not difficultly afcertained ; (lie has writ- 
ten and aded too much not to be known as an accomplilhed hypocrite. 
If nations profeffing chriftian ity, and perfons affedting a purer fydem than 
their neighbours, hate each other, and fight battles, and carry on wars, as 
often, and as bloodily, as if they were heathens, what are we to think, but 
that either chridianity, at lead as they profefs it, i* not true, or that they 
are not of the right faith. Yet this is the character and practice of H. 
More!" 

With equal anxiety for his friends, tfie French, and with equal regard 
for truth, the author alferts, in p. 135, that " all religions have ever mice 
the revolution been equally tolerated in France." Did he never hear of, 
or has he forgotten, the memorable decree of his ' godlike' convention, in 
virtue of which the people of France were allowed to acknowledge the ex- 
igence of a God? Before he had prepared to give the lie to Mrs. More, 
refpecling the public renunciation ot religion in France, he would have done 
well to obtain accurate information on a fubjeft on which he appears to be 
profoundly ignorant. But, perhaps, he confiders the desecration of the cathe- 
dral at Paris, and .its public consecration, by the Convention, to the 
goddefs of reafon, reprefented in the perfon of a naked pro ft i lute, only as 
a proof of that univerfal toleration, which he fe drongly recommends, and 
fo loudly applauds ! 

In a fublequent pare he panegyrizes the revolution, as favourable to the 
dedru&ion of " refigions bigotry," and to " the rights of humanity !" and 
then, foregoing, for a moment, his own enmity to the ancient government 
of France, he gravely tells us, that we imported from that country foroe of 
our bed in dilutions and our best wines, which he fcems to place on a footing 
of equality. To thofe who are apprehenfive of danger from a too clofe in* 
iercourfe with the Gallic Republic, he fays — " the danger to religion is 
nothing but affectation." How danger of any kind can be called affectation 
we do not very clearly comprehend ; he evidently means to fay thainO 
real danger exilis, and that they who aflert its exiitence, only affect H»3jp- 
Keve it, and are not fmcere in their declarations. This is modest, to fey no. 

Ff3 better 
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better of it, bat it is fo much of a piece with the reft of his performance , 
that 'tis fcarcely worthy of diflincl notice. 

. We (hall now felect (bine notable In (lances of his indecent, inconfifrent, * 
and unjuft abufe of Mrs. More. Speaking of the preface to her tragedies, * 
he obferves that (he labours "to purify herfelf from her youth f\i\ follies, in- 
discretions, and sins." P. 32. In p. 37, he fays, "/ am pirsvaded she docs § 
not believe a word" of Chriliianity !!! In her " Religion of the FaQiionahle' 
World ;" — " She thinks freely, fpeaks freely, fpeaks cautioufly, fpeaks 
rigidly, ferioufly, ftriclry ;" flie feems to know right and wrong, good and 
ev.l, orthodoxy and heterodoxy, and every doxy*' P. 1 19. In p. 122, he draws 
a corn pari ion between the atheift Dupont, on whofe creed Mrs. More pub- ' 
li(hed fome excellent remarks, and that lady, greatly in favour of the 
former. Dupont was only "foolifh" for proclaiming himfelf an atheift ; 
but Mrs. More was "a wicked finner" for writing in favour of the war. 
" She did all fhe could and exalted her vulture 9 s croak to engage the nations 
in a war ruinous to both ;— her bloody /tiety is more deleterious to the human 
race than even the atheifm of Dupont." Her pamphlet " is ^farrago off alse- 
hoods. From her blood-loving hypocritical cant, the world, when lhe (hall be 
better known, will learn but little virtue, little truth, little rational or 
true piety." " Mrs. More's ' Strictures' feem to be calculated rather to 
corrupt than improve the fex. Her own mind at leaft is not very pure. 
Her ftriclures ought to be publicly burnt." P. 130. And this furious ana- 
thema againft the lady and her work feems to have been produced only by 
her very pertinent animadverfions on the poifon contained in many of the 
German publications imported into this country, and diffufed alio, in vari- 
ous other productions of our own foil, under the various denominations of 
" General Hiftory, Natural Hiftory, Travels, Voyages, Lives, Encyclopaedias, 
Criticifms, and Romances." For this caution, thejuftice and necefBty of 
which we have had frequent occafion to demonftiate, in the courfe of our 
critical labours, fhe defer ves the thanks of every real friend to religion, 
virtue, and fecial order — and he who condemns her for it, whatever his 
profeflions may be, can, we are perfuaded, have no pretentions to be 
clafled among perfons of that defcription. Her remarks on adultery extort 
from her biographer a fentence equally fevere, and equally unjuft. ' He 
evidently does not underftand the object and the tendency of Mrs, More's 
objections to the reftoration of an aduli r ess " to that focicty againft whofe 
laws fhe has fo grievoufly offended." The cafe which he quotes from fcrip- 
ture is not applicable to the point; and mallow, indeed, muft that mind 
be, which cannot perceive the difference. The prefeni relaxed ftate of 
morals in this country, and the fhameful violation of the marriage vow, 
which has, to our dilgrace, become fo frequent among us, demand pecu- 
liar circumfpeclion and peculiar feverity; and we cannot, here, refrain 
from exprefhng our utter aftonifhment, that his Majeity's prefent Attorney 
General (hou Id have neglecled to redeem, in the laft feifion'of parliament,, 
the pledge which he had publicly given, in the preceding feflion, to render 
this important fuiject once more an object of legislative interpoiition. That 
a clergyman (liould be found to cenfure fuch a palTage as tire foRowing, at 
fuch a period, is a fad which we could not have" credited on any evidence 
feU than that of ocular demon ft rat ion. "To reftore a criminal to public 
focicty, is perhaps to tempt her to repeat her crime, or to deaden her re- 
pentance for baring committed rt, as well as to infult and to injure that 
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fociety/' J?%w afc Zwi around us and see an adultress- «* Arj# Zjfc 110/ onfy 
Jiar dotted, but patronised, not only, not devoting tier life, as it becomes her, to /tent* 
fence and prayer, but wasting it in dissipation and luxury, with the partner of hep 
sin, ht violation of public decency, as in open contempt of every religious and moral 
tie; when we see such an adultkess received, protected, and -even . courted \ by 
women of high rani, and by some of hitherto unsullied character; who thus set an ex- 
ample calculated to encourage vice and to promote a general corruption of public morals ; 
—when we fee this, we cannot but view with indignation any attempt to 
reprefs all hoheft efforts to roufe the numbering virtue, and to enkindle 
the expiring piety of thole wretched beings who totter on the brink of de- 
finition, and who feem anxious to , plunge others into the fame dreadful 
ulph ! When every voice mould be exerted to encourage fuch attempts, 
ow does it become a clergyman to join with thofe who are interested in 
their, repreflion ! Arid yet, while our author unjuflly condemns the lady for 
thus displaying an unfotgiving temper, he does not hefitate to proclaim to 
the world, that her notice of fuch a work as The Wrongs of lVomen y in which 
adultery is openly juflified, is, of itfelf, " an inexcusable crime! There is 
no father or huiband in England that will not reprobate her for it, and (lie 
cannot be considered but as a corrupter of the morals of the fex !" What 
terms of cenfure are flrong enough to exprefs our abhorrence of fuch a 
critic! 

In p. 1 60, we are told ; " She feems to poflefs that fpirit of bigotry, 
which in all ages detracted from the amiable nefs and liberality of the prieftJy 
character, which taught man to hate man, and produced fo much evil in 
Europe, and lately fo much evil in France." And in p. 163, he agairi talks 
of her "bloody piety/' and roundly aiferts €< Mrs. -More is no christian" 
Though how he can reconcile fuch alfertions with his acknowledgment, in 
p. 91, "that fhe is entitled to a fair character, to the credit of fomeacb of 
charity, of a prudent and moral conduct, of ftrong feelings of piety, and a 
religious demeanour and profeifion ;" or how he can reconcile this acknow- 
ledgment itfe If with a fubfequent charge preferred againfi her, in p. '205,. 
*' If virtue and religion were in' a mean habit, she would deny both," we 
con i eft our utter inability to perceive*. 

We have now made good two of our principal charges againft the au- 
thor, and fliall proceed to fubflatitiate the I bird, which is of a more ferious 
nature — unibundnefs of religious principle. The following pailage, how- 
ever, is not adduced as a direct proof of the juftice of this charge, but as 
an inftance of that coirfusion w hich feems to mark all his notions on religious , 
topics. 

" From our daily and conftant obfervation, and the latest improvements in 
natural knowledge, we are convinced that the energy and power conftantly 
and regularly exerted in every part of the univerfe is (are) neceilary for. the 
fupport and cohefion of the parts of matter ; and that this energy, this law 
of matter, this law of nature!, is God, in the heavens above, and in the 
earth beneath, in all imaginable worlds, and in all imaginablej'pace." — 
Here, while he partly admits the omnipresence of the Deity, he mi flakes its 
nature, and evidently confounds the works of God with God himfclf. 

The Athanasian (freed. — " The eternal allotment of man is not determined 
by any glote, or fpeculative, metaphyseal creed, of human invention. 
If fo, "* who then can be laved V What ecclefiailic in the world can tell 
who the author of the Athanalian creed was, or, if he fpeaks honeftly, can 
fay he underitands it, and believes the whole of it? If, then, the learned,. 

F f + excepting 
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excepting Hannah More and the non-defcripts, who are in the c fecrcts of 
the Almighty, and perfectly know and underdand all his decrees from eter- 
nity/ do not comprehend this complicated piece of ruetapbyfics, (hall the 
middling and the labouring clafles of the people of this country, as well as 
thofe nations who never heard of it, ' without doubt everladingly perifhr" 
I think Mrs. Hannah, as~the knows feveral fenators, and pretends to have 
great influence, ought, in charity to them, to apply to move the ' omntr 
potence of parliament ' to pafs an aft of indemnity, to exempt, at lead, 
nis Majeft/s fubjects from the penalties of this creed/ 1 

Having faid this, he feels it neceflary, in conformity with his general 
practice, to add : " Let not Mrs. Hannah, who can reafoh mabcioufly 
when it ferves her purpofe, run away with and propagate the idea, that 
Sir Archibald is not orthodox.' I have always been orthodox, and I am 
fare more fo than (he ; and I am a fteady and invariable friend to the Hie* 
rarchy in the church, and royalty in the (late; because that mode is ir-oft 
conducive to order and good government/' After repeating the Cralat 
Judaus here, we (hall juft obferve that this man's attachment to the epif» 
copacy and the monarchy does not, according to his own confeflion, arife 
from religious, but from mere temporal, motives ; not becaufe he believes 
them to be of divine origin, but becaufe, in his ofiinion K they are moil expe- 
dient / No wonder that principles founded on fuch a fandy bafis are (p 
loofe in themfelves ! As to that mode, it is arrant nonfenfe. 

Eternity of Punishment. " From the various lot of man in this life, as well 
as from revelation, the chief end of C drift's advent, our faith is ftrong 
refpecling the future exidence ; and that men will be rewarded and pu- 
nimed, is our glorious hope. But that the rood wicked (hall be everlad- 
ingly punithed, that is to (ay, a punifltroent without end, is totally incon- 
fi dent with the divjne perfections. The fcriptures fay, eis aiona, for ages. 
The punimment is no doubt terrible, and fufiicient to deter the mod ob- 
durate. But Mri. More is too bloody and tyrannical. She is for ever* 
lading torments, torments beyond the heat of any pyrometer the human 
imagination can conceive, and (he is ready to cad all into that furnace 
who do not agree with her in modes and opinion. Becaufe (he breaks Jier 
egg at the fmsul end, (he condemns thofe who break it on the round ; and 
me, becaufe I am indifferent at which end I break it, who am determined 
to get the food out of the (hell any way, even by a Caefarian operation, 
I have no doubt (lie would wifli 

' Grill'd, roaded* carbonaded, fricafie'd." 

Ba/itim. u To be a Chriftian and a good man, it is not neceflary to 
be baptized, and be called a Chriftian. Virtue and morality are taught in 
other countries, as well as in Chriftian countries. And after all that is 
liere faid about Chridianity, God is as fincerely and purely worJhjpped, 
even hi Ada, as in Europe, and may as*judly be offended at the idolatry 
of the one as the other. A Mahomedan would be. fliocked at the idea of 
a triune God, and at the altar-pieces, as well of reformed as Popifh churches. 
To pray to, or ufe the interceflion of any intermediate beings, with God, 
Jo kneel before a wafer or an image, would be grofs idolatry." 

Again--" Has not a Mozlem Faquir as good a chapce of entering the 
kingdom of heaven as an Englidi non-defcript; and can the fanaticilm of 
fhe ope be more acceptable to the Creator pf all men than the afcetic de- 
votion of the other. But it is charafteridic of us, to infift that no nation 
fhouid be, or are free, or happy, or rich, or fliouid eat road beef, but 
_ ' * Engliflunen, 
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JEnglifamen. Away with fuperftition, and artful and canning (anaticifm; 
they never did ana never will contribute to the happinefs of mankind* 
Oh ! when will the day arrive, when reason (hall be the charadteriftic at- 
tributes of all men, when the only true God (hall' by all nations be wor- 
shipped in fpirit and in truth, without any machinery of human invention; 
jnan of whatever complexion, (hall call man his brother ; the millions of 
ianaticifm become millions of righteoufnefs and truth; and theopprobrir 
ous names of Papili, Protellant, Diffenter, Methodift, Jew, and Mahomer 
dan, be forgot, and all men, in obedience to the ' new commandment of 
)oyp,' adore him first and last, his knowledge filling the earth at 
the waters cover the fea, there being but one fold and fliepherd ! Then, 
and not till then, fhajl fuperftition and ianaticifm ceafe to be necelTary en* 
gines in the government of the world ; fimulation and difiimulatjon, with 
all the various modes of deception, whether of aflumed fandity in relt- 
. gious craft, or of temporal knavery and irapoiture in the commerce of man* 
kind, become fuperfluous !" 

Here, then, we find that superstition is, and will continue to be* a neces- 
sary engine of government in the world, until the period immediately preceding 
its final di Ablution ; now we will prove from the author's own words, that 
the philosophers whole caufe he has fo (Irenuoufly pleaded in oppofition to 
Mrs. More, are not and will not be Chriftians, until that happy period 
(hall arrive, and confequently that all that lady's cenfure of them and their , 
productions is perfe&ly juft; — for, in p. 21, he allures us, " if religion 
was purified of superstition" (which, according to himfelf it cannot be until 
all religious diftinctions fhall have ceafed and all the inhabitants of the 
earth (hall have been colle&ed, as onefold, under one shepherd) " and refined 
to pure Chriftianity then" (and not before) " philofophers would become 
Chriftians." It follows of neceflity, that they are net Chriftians now. 

The Trinity. — " When and in what century fince 500, durtt an inhabi- 
tant of Europe write and publifh againft Chriftianity 2 He'd finge hit 
Jbeard at it/' Where, in the name of common fenfe, has this man been 
immured during his life, not to have heard of any books in which the fun- 
damental dodnnes of Chriftianity have been attacked? What was the 
pature of his religious exercifes at college? What that of his religious 
iludies iince? On yonder (lie If, alas! (we are writing in our own ifudy) 
are fcores of volumes, written and published, by inhabitants of Europe, 
against Christianity ; and we have never heard that any one of them ever 
" fmged his beard at it." " To deny, write, or pubhlh again ft the doc- 
trine of the Trinity in this country, tor example, would be fatal to the inte» 
reft, credit, character, and fafety of any man." Here again our eyes are 
involuntarily di reded to our (helves, which contain fome hundreds of pam- 
phlets on the Trinitarian Controversy, and no lefs than ten volumes of" Tra&s 
printed and publilbed by the Unitarian Society for promoting Chriftian 
knowledge and the practice of virtue/' in London, in the year 1791 ; not 
one oi* the. authors of which, we believe, has been hanged, tranfported, 
pr even pilloried, to this hour! Do pray, good fir, for the credit of that 
church, of which you appear to be fo unworthy, a member, forbear in 
future thus to expofe your ignorance. " Dr. Prieftley, one of the first phi- 
losophers of the age, to the difgrace of the country where it happened, having 
written againft it" (the Trinity) "had his property" (for which, be it 
pbferved, he received the full value) " devoted to an Auto da fe, and the 
gnly regret of fome was, that he had himfelf efcaped the flames. In fear 
.'','" of 
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cf it, he was forced to exile himfelf." Never furelv were mofe fallhoods 
crowded into fo fmall a compafs. The fact is well Known to be, that Dr. 
Prieftle/s religious principles had not the (mailed effect in producing thofe 
riots at Birmingham Which ended in the demolition of his boufe. Thejr 
were ocean* oned folely by his declared attachment to French revolutionary 
principles, and to his obftinate determination to celebrate in Birmingham] 
one oi the regicidal feftivals of Paris. And the only perfons to whom thofe 
drforders proved fatal were fome of the rioters themfelves, who were tried 
and executed. To this paflage, the author fubjoins his ufual falvo. " Let 
too man falfely infer, that 1 mean to deny or impugn the doctrine. It is an 
tstablished doctrine, which, be it scriptural or umcri/ttutal, it is unlawful to 
deny" Who, after this, can doubt the author's orthodoxy ? 

Materialism. — " Whether the foul of man be material or immaterial, 
does not weaken the obligations to virtue. The fpace intervening between 
death and the refurrection, is, to the material i ft, as a ' punctum Hans ;' 
the myriads of years that flow between are as the fleep of one night ; he 
Jleeps to-night, and awakes to-morrow, the refurrection ; he dies to-night, 
and awakes at the refur reel ion to-morrow. He is unconscious of the time 
elapfed between. A di fad vantage and an advantage attends the lot of the 
immaterialift, that the years that pafs between death and the lafl judgment 
are added to his happinefs or fufTerings. Many pious Chriftians have 
adopted both opinions, and though I am of the latter opinion, I do not 
think the other unreafonable. For Mrs. More, therefore, to carp at the 
jnaterialift, was but idlenefs and vanity. The invifible world is altogether 
vnknown to us; departed fpirits return not to us, to relate the condition 
of that ftate; and revelation has only aflured us, that our Lord is gone to 
brepare a place for us, and that God, for that end, and our comfort and 
hope, railed him from the dead." • ~ 

The Christian doctrine of atonement.— u The atonement is an eftabltfhed doc- 
trine, which I will by no means gain fay or impugn. But I will not ne- 
glect, in this place to point out what 1 am fure all who have perufed her 
book mud have obferved, the studious anxiety 'with which she, on every occasion ', 
brings this subject before her reader's eye. She feems to coniider all as unbe- 
lievers who do not receive this doctrine. Let us bejult. Let reaftn and 
the fcriptures decide. She ought to know that many who deny it, never- 
thelefs, believe the divine million, life and immortality being brought to 
Jight by Chrift, the refurrection from the dead unto eternal life, and tlie 
immortality of the foul and future judgment, and confider themfelves no 
Jefs Chriftians than if they believed this doctrine" Nay, even thofe who 
deny the Trinitarian doctrine altogether, infill that they are Chriftians; 
and they argue, that the word Trinity is not to be found in the fcriptures, 
uor will they allow the corruption of human nature, nor the atonement, 
to be proved by feripture." 

In p. 1 58 vvc "are told, moft truly, that the fcriptures contain " the most per- 
fect fyftem of ethics ;" (degrees of perfection, by the bye, are not very com pre- 
henfible) — but the author had forgotten his previous affirmation, "in p. 93, 
that " m the Gofpcl there is no system" He will do well to reconcile, or 
remove, this contradiction, and fome others, in a future edition of his work- 
He totally difagrees with Mrs. More, in her advice, that the " jouth or 
young lady mould be taught to hug prejudices, rather than acquire that 
ver'atile, accommodating citizenfhip of the worlds by which he may be ah 
infidel at Paris, a papiit at Rome, and a Muflulman at Cairo;" and ho 

bletles 
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bleffes his God " that he has long fince overcome all prejudice/' and 
'* would worihip God in Notre Dame, St. Peter's, or while the grand 
Mufti of Cairo was officiating in the Houfe of Rimnon, or even in H.? 
More's non-defcript meeting, with the fame fervency as in St. Paul's.— 
But" not forgetting his salvo, " for all this, I refpecl order, decency, libe- 
rality, true piety, eftablimment, and good government." Now, unlefs« 
there was fbmething in his opinion, apparently, at leaft, incompatible with' 
all thefe, in his worihip in ftrange temples, what neceffity could there bo 
for fuch a remark? To us, however, this is all empty declamation unlefc 
he can prove, what he certainly cannot prove, that an infiJtl at Paris, at 
papift at Rome, and a Mudulman at Cairo, would do the lame. 

Extempore prayer and the Liturgy. — " Although I am myfelf of the church, 
I confeis, I think repeating a pre-conceived form of prayer no juft charge- 
againft a Chriflian or a heathen. To hear a learned, judicious, and pious* 
minifier pray, which every roinilter in the church who knows his duty and 
profeffion ought to be able to do, when circuraftances make it convenient: 
and neccffary, from his (lore * of old things and new/ is delightful to the 
heart of every truly pious perfon. Are there not refpeclable proteftant < 
churches eltabliftied by few, who ufe no liturgy? Were there not various 
mifljals uied in different diocefes, in times of popery ? We had. them in 
ufum Sarum, &c. &c. The exercifes of that fort, fometimes pre-conceived," 
and by long and conftant practices generally extemporaneous, performed 
by a Dr. Robertfon, a Blair, a Campbell, a Leechman, a Dairy mple, a; 
Doddridge, a Lardner, a Kippis, a Rees, and a Hunter, all of them an, 
honour to their country, and ornaments to their profeffion, being elegant, 
pure, and pious, can be an object' of derifion only to the ignorant of the 
impious. That man, or miniiter, who cannot pray without book, is not 
only ignorant of his profeffion, be he in or out of the church, but of ge-T 
nuine religion/' 

The salvo to this paflage is — " My reader may call me an enthufiaft if he 
likes; but I deny it; I read the Liturgy according to authority; but there 
is no oath of conformity that docs or can, or shall forbid me this fecret 
converfe with my God. If the diifenting paftors Dr. Rees and Dr. Camp- 
bell can " only be objects of derifion to the ignorant or the impious " we 
muft, we fear, plead guilty to the charge of ignorance or impiety, for, 
certain it is, as our renders know full ivell, we have more than once Jpoken 
in derifion of thofe " honours to their country and ornaments of their pro- 
feffion ;" and if this writer eipoufe their doctrines and their opinion*, he 
muft excufe us for. faying that he is ignorant of the fcriptures, and hoftile 
to our eltablifhments civil and religious. 

Our readers will not be much furprized to find that fuch a writer as this 
fliould be the pancgyrift of Peter Pindar ; whom he ftyles " one of the firft 
critics of the day," a man of " fuperior judgment/' of " candour and 
Chrillian charity," — " of real genius," and whofe infamous publication, 
entitled Nil Admirari* he calls an " admirable poem." Nor is it wonder- 
ful, that, thinking as he does, he fhould quote feveral pauages of the faid 
farrago, and thofe uot the mofi remarkable for their decency. In truth there 
feems to be a great congeniality of fentirilent between the prase-writer and 



* For an ample account of this poem fee the Akti-Jacobin Review, 
Vol. iv, p. 32 I. 
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\\te Jtoetaster^ the former of whom overlooks in the productions of the latter 
the rood glaring defecls, while, in the verfes of Mrs. More, he dwells on 
the rood trivia) and infignificant blemifhes. 

• We have beftowed more attention on this worthlefs performance than it 
may feem, to many of our renders, to deferve. But, largely as we have 
entered upon the Blagdon Controversy, and ftrongly as we nave cenfured 
many of the publications which have appeared in fupport of Mift More, 
it would have ill become us to pafs over, with a flight notice, a book (b 
jceplete with objeclionable matter, as her *' Life" profeffing to fupport the 
contrary fide of the qu eft ion. In facl, however, this book has little or no- 
thing to do with the Blagdon Controversy, which the author has ufed 
merely as pretext for the diilemination of his mifchievous tenets and prin- 
ciples. The few ebfervations which he makes on the controverfy itfelt are 
wholly unimportant; and if all thofe who have fupported Mr. Bere had 
written in the fame fpirit as this author, the imputation which his oppo- 
nents have falfely call upon him of being protected only by jacobins and 
fe&aries, would not have been devoid of juuice. 

Non tali auxilio, nee defenforibus iftis 

Tempus eget. 
Mr. Bere, we are convinced, wifl read this performance with the fame 
indignation which we have ourfelves experienced on perufing it; and 
while we cordially concur with him in cen faring the conduct of Mrs. More 
and her partifans, refpecling the Blagdon Controverfy, we never fhall be 
found backward in defending that lady againft the unjuft and injurious at- 
tacks of thofe infidious and inveterate enemies who only blame her for 
having, at a critical pe.lod, flood forward in fupport of that caufe which 
was defended by all religious, moral, and found members not only of the 
Britifh community, but of the Chriflian Church. 

We could have pointed out many other defeds in this pamphlet, but we 
durft not trefpafs longer on the patience of our readers. 



REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 

Public Education and thb British Critic 
Sie, 

EVERY man, if not watched and admonifhed, will fpeak foolifhly and 
think foolifhly ; and the fame caufe which makes it neceflary to efta* 
blifh courts of appeal to regulate the judicature of a country, has given 
birth to your highly ufeful cuftom of fubjedting Reviewers to review. I 
am prompted to avail myfelf of this cuftom by reading a fmall article that 
lately appeared in one of our belt conducted Reviews, and, if you conde- 
scend to confider the reflexions fuggefted to mc by that article, you will, 
I truft, find them not unfuitable to the nature of your publication. The 
34th Article of the Britilh Critic for the lad month profefles to be a revkw 
of a work, which after your late criticifm it is fuperfluous to praife. I, 
Sir, honour the mild and template manner of the remarks as much as the 
authors of the Britilh Critic can -do; but I am willing to extend the grafp 
of my admiration, and to praife the matter of that pamphlet; for it is 

ftranga 
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ftrange to, be pleafed only with the metal and pay no regard to the jdwel 
it encircles. . The Reviewers were undoubtedly free to pafs over the re- 
marks in filence, for the prefs teems too copioufly to admit of a formal cri* 
ticifm upon every work; but having undertaken to review it, they bound 
themfelves in candour to do fbmething more than the/ have done. Their 
observations are contained in four paragraphs ; the hrft and fhorteft of 
which comprizes a general eulogy upon the manner and fpirit of the re- 
marks ; and perhaps general terms are here adopted with propriety ; for 
the manner of a writing is obviouily of a general nature, and, diffufing it- 
felf through the whole, can only be apprehended upon a thorough perufal. 
The fecond paragraph infiauates a defect in the title of the remarks, as 
adapted to a book which profefles to be a cri ticifm upon Dr. Vincent's 
pamphlet. But the Reviewers have, I think, not rightly apprehended the" 
meaning of the title. No fober man, 1 agree with them, can really imagine 
that any fyftem will effectually secure, fo as to place beyond the reach of 
uncontrolable contingencies, the moral conduct of our youth ; but furely 
there is nothing unwife in hoping and believing that fuch a fyftem may 
exift, as will have for its r&V/" object the fecurity of that moral conduct ; 
and that fuch a fyftem will effectually, in' the common underftanding of the 
word, fecure that conduct, every one muft believe who remembers that 
undeniable authority -has declared, if a child is trained up in the Way b<J 
fhouldgo, he will not afterwards for fait e it. Dr. Vincent ftyles his pam- 
phlet a Defence of Public Education, and endeavours to prove, (I have 
been at a very great fchool and therefore to me he does not prove), that * 
there is no fyftematic neglect in the conductors of public education. Now, 
an Opponent to Dr. Vincent's pamphlet, if he proves, and I think the facts 
fupport his conclusion, that religious inftruction is really and practically, 
notwithstanding the provifions of antiquated ftatutes, neglected in our 
public fchools, (hews, I think., that public education is not defenfible ex- 
cept in a land of atheifts and profligates, and contequently by arguing upon 
the general queft ion comprifed in the title page of the Remarks, goes at 
once to the ground and foundation of the whole difptite; 

The 3d paragraph amounts to nothing more than an attempt to juftiry t 
or at leaft to palliate, that hafte and heat which the author of the Remarks, 
has attributed to Dr. Vincent. 

The 4th paragraph, without canvafling particulars, drily obferves, that 
fome of the ideas in the Remarks, on the fubject of the claflics, are not very 
practicable, cenfures the attempt to purify the dailies as fpecious and of 
an evil tendency, and difplays an affection for Terence, which an impar* 
iial reader muft fufpect to have been imbibed in a thoughtlefs hour af 
fchool, and to becherilhed rather by the propenfity to recollect with plea-, 
fure the trifling -amufements of our boyifh days than by any real conviction 
that elegance of phrafe atones for Iicentioufnefs offentiment; and the au- 
thor of the Remarks is then difmitled with a commendation of his man- 
ner. ^Vhat then is the matter of the Rema.ks? Does it involve no ques- 
tion intercfting to fociety t Ate the religious principles of the writer fo 
clearly and articulately expreffed of an indifferent nature, or, if the Re- 
viewers fancied thofe opinions were either right or wrong, why did they" 
not point out what, was cenfurable or p ; aiieworthy? The ambiguous 
language, in which they fpeak of their diflent from fome part of the matter, 
leaves us in ignorance of what parts they think confiftent with their own 

opinions ; 
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opinions; and as they, from their office, undertake to guide tbe mind of 
the public, I feel iome difficulty in apprehending how they juftify, thus 
voluntarily, introducing to public notice a writing, which dilcuiles fubjecU 
plainly of the lall importance, and, after dating, that they difappreve of 
part of it, but not pointing out what part, doling their criticifm without 
teaching their leis able readers to feparate the error from the truth. I am 
not foliciting praife fpr the writer of the Remarks; his principles rauil teach 
him to expect a better reward ; but I with to (hew that the Reviewers 
have not acted fairly towards the public. If the limits of this letter could 
with decency be extended, and you, Sir, had not already anticipated my 
labours, I would endeavour to point out, wherein the calm, folid judg- 
ment of the author of the Remarks has deferved not merely that frigid It- 
Ience which refufes cenfure, but the animated praife of well placed. ad- 
miration. His work breathes a liberal fpirit of inquiry, and no weak dif- 
Cjfition to compromife with vicious practice and vicious principles; it 
bours to difcriminate, with almofi painful accuracy, the true from the 
felfe opinion, and refts its pretentions to a difcovery of the proper mode of 
education on the unalterable truth of the Holy Scriptures; and I would, 
therefore, have ftrongly recommended the pefufal of the matter of that 
took, whofe leait praife is its confeffedly admirable manner. 



ANAGRAM. 

FRANCIS BVRDET 

anagram matized 

makes 
DISTURBANCE, 

Which word Johnfon defines to be " tumult, violation of the peace, in- 
terruption of a fettled ftate." 

As for the furplus F. R. and T. no perfon can hefifate for a moment 
how to apply thele letters to his three coadjutors. Indeed, they are mod 
appofitely placed, as our readers will eafilv perceive, F — Fax being at the 
head, and T— Townfliend at the tail of his party; while £ is the middle 
man who ftands between the Buyer and the Seller. 



BOYLE'S LECTURES. 



OUR readers will no doubt participate in the fatisfncVion which we 
have experienced, on receiving the information that the Lt6hire founded by 
the Hon. Mr. Boyle " tor proving the Chriftian Religion again fl Infidels, 
is appointed to be preached at the Church of St. Mary Le Bow, Cheap- 
fide, by the Rev. W. Van-Mi ldert* The Courfe will confift of 24 

Lectures, 
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Lectures, to be delivered (according to Mr. Boyle's will) on the ,f firit 
Monday of the refpeftive months of January, February, March, April. 
May, September, October, and November." The firft Lecture will b* 
preached on Monday the 6th of September next. Divine Service to bo* 
gin at eleven o'clock. 

From our knowledge of the learning, the abilities, and the principles of 
this excellent divine, we have no bed tat ion in predicting that the Courfe 
of Lectures to be delivered by him, on this important fubject, will be 
equally interefting and inftruclive: and we truft, for the credit of the me- 
tropolis, that they will be as well attended as the able Lectures delivered 
during the leafon of Lent by the venerable Biftiop of London^ 

>i ■' ■ ' ' ' ■ 3. =c 

TO OUR READERS. 

THE unavoidable length of our review of the Life of Mrs. More, hat 
reduced us to the neceffity of poftporiing the concluding article of the Blag* 
Jm Cmfrwersy, Bifliop Sk inker's Letter, and the favours of fome other 
Correfpondents, which were intended for infertion this month, as well as 
our View of the Political State of the Continent till next number. We 
feel the greater reluctance at this delay, from the importance which we 
attach to the prefent movements of fome of the greater powers of Europe, 
efpecially to the invafion of Persia by the Ruffians, and the fcandalou* 
plunder of the minor ftates, in order to gratify the avarice or the ambition! 
of the greater, difgnifed under the fafh ion able appellation of Indemnities ; 
as well as from our earneft deli re to deliver our Sentiments on the last new 
Conftitut ion of France, and on the moil infamous libel on the late and 
prefent adminift rations, which recently appeared in the Meniteur, and 
which, we have reafon to believe, was penned either by the Great Conful 
himfelf, or by his hopeful brother Lucicn — par ignobile fratrum ! 



TO THE EDITOR. , • 

SIR, 

I Have juft now feen your Review for April, in which you have been fo 
good as to in Pert my letter to the Monthly Reviewers, and mall be much 
obliged bv your correcting my name, which is there printed Etringtvt in- 
ilead ot tXringtvn. In page 41 1, 1. 23, the word sense ought to be source; 
and in fame page, 1. 44, the word puts fhould be put. In p. 414, 1. 1, the 
word was (hould be were; and in line 15 of the fame page the fraction 

JL isierroneoufly printed 1-36. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

THO. E1RINGTON, 
Trk. Ctlh Dublin, June 2i, 

' ' Digitized by VjOOQlC 



ERRATd. 

P. 1J5, line 14, for effects read facts. 

— ■ 1. 23, (ot.professional read professorial. 
— • 1 1 6, I. 33, for /*&»/ read /a&»/x. 

— 215, note t, line 5, for #r read «/. 

— 216, note *, 1. 15, for those read /for*. 

■ note f, for «ol«y & <f Oom read «o7i« & $0wn. 

— 218, note*, for professional read professorial. 

P. 311, line 7 ffQm the bottom for apoftles or read apo flies «r. 

— 313, in the quotation from Pope, for rudely read noSfy^ 

— 315, line 1, after /«w infert thaU * 

— 316, note J, line 1, for characters read churches. 
— -317, note, line 12, for aratf^r read really, 

— 321, note, line 18, for scriptures read scripture. 

— 327, note *, line 4, for Gadakrer read Gadderar. 

— 329, note, line 32, for the church read that church. 

— ■■ line 42, for effect read affect. 
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APPENDIX 

TO VOLUME XII. 



Elnatban; ou Les Ages de V Homme y traduit du Chaldeen. Par A. 
Barthes Marmorieres, Ancien Lieutenant- Colonel Hclvctien, 
ci-devant Charge de's Affairs de France en Suiffe, de la Societe 
Economique de Berne, de la Societe Literaire de Lucerne, de la 
Societe de Phyfique de Bale. 3 torn. 8vo. A Paris, chez Mara* 
din, Libraire, rue Pavee S.Andre des Arcs, No. 16. An. io* 
1802. 

Elnathan\ or, the Ages of Man, tranjlated from the Chaldean. 

THIS author has adopted the plan, which has been often followed 
withYuccefs, of delivering a fyftem of moral or philofophical 
inftru&ion, by means of an interefting (lory or fable. Many advan- 
tages of this contrivance are obvious. A number of readers are al- 
lured by means of the ftory, who would not regard a dida£lic treatife. 
And many important leflbns are printed deeply on the mind, when 
exemplified in»the life of an interefting chara<5ter, which would ap- 
pear too common-place to deferve any regard, if dated nakedly by 
themfelves. The fubjeft which this author has chofen is great and 
noble, if any can be. It is a review of the exiftence of man from his 
conception to*his death, and after that, of his future exiftence as far 
as our prefent knowledge of it reaches ; with leflbns woven into the 
ftory, moral, political, and economical, for each of the periods into 
which he thinks the exiftence of man may beft be diflributcd. Thefe 
periods, or eras, are twelve ; the conception and birth of man, in- 
fancy, childhood, youth, the age at which we fix the grand founda- 
tions of our future exiftence, the vigour of life, the maturity of life, 
the decline of life, old age, decrepitude, death, and the eternal 
ftate. 

' The ftory under which the author has given us his opinions re- 
fpefting thefe particulars, he has thought proper to reprefent as a 
Chaldean one, and himfelf of courfe as only a tranflator. We have 
no obje&ion to this method in general. It may ferve to give a vene- 
rable air to the charaflers and incidents, which a modern ftory could 
not receive. And the author not being put to the trouble of painting 
prefent fafhions and fopperies, as when defcribing pcrfonages of 
our own times and quarter of the world, is at liberty to occupy him- 
felf more with the grand and fimple outline of human nature. But 
when an author takes this courfe, he ought moft religioufly, as far as 
nianners enter into his work,* to adhere to thofe of the country and 
time^ in which he places the acYion of his work. In this we think 
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our author has confiderably failed. The ftory has very little the air 
of an ancient ftory, and (lilt lefs that of an eaftern ftory. We do 
not recollect, however, after all, any inftance worth mentioning, 
wherein a direft breach of this fort of propriety is made. The fault 
confifts more in the air of the whole, than in any particular inftance. 

As to the execution of the plan, it has a good many faults, but a 
good many praife- worthy properties too ; and it is but a very (hort 
and imperfect account which wc can give of either. The life of an 
individual is traced through all- its ftages, and a train of actions and 
fufferings afcribed to him, which constitute a ftory. But that ftory, 
when compared with feveral others, cannot be called a very inter* 
efting one. The addrefs however is very confiderable, with which 
the different inftrudtions whichthe author means to convey, arc graft- 
ed upon the ftory. And feveral of the little fubordinate ftories, or 
epifodes, being more compreffed than the general one, are very agree- 
able. 

We cannot fay that the reflexions in this book, taken one by one, 
appear to us to be very profound; we rather, not ^infrequently, 
thought them trite and common, though this obfervation by no means 
applies to every one of them. But when we regard them altogether, 
in their connexion, as a train of reflections on the whole of human 
life, they muft be allowed to pottefs a confiderable degree both of in- 
tereft and inftrudion. It is at lead to be faid in their behalf, that 
they are always in favour of the pureft morality, of religion, and of 
focial order. The political defcription of the Chaldean monarchy is 
profefledly a reprefentation of that lately overthrown in France. 
The author touches upon a number of vices and faults ; but he is fully 
as favourable to it as we fuppofe an author in France at prefent dare be ; 
and he exprefsly vindicates the late unfortunate king and queen, from 
all criminality of intention, or profligacy of character. We lhall 
throw together a, few of his fcattered reflections. The natural gaiety 
•f the queen, (fays, he) made her delight in lively amufements and 
gay feftivals, and the king, though he had always fhewn more natu- 
ral averfion from, than inclination for, tumultuous pleafmxs, out of 
the extreme complaifance he had for her, readily yielded to her in- 
clinations. The highly fociable difpofition of the queen made her 
very prone to throw off that referve of behaviour which is thought 
in princes neceffary to keep familiarity at adiftance; her difpofi- 
tion was rather to invite familiarity. She contrived varieties of 
amufement, wherein flie mixed with her courtiers entirely as one of 
themfelves. " She thought infupportable (fays our author) thofe 
forms of gravity, and of external dignity, which command at a dif- 
tance the homage and veneration of fubjeds in the prefence of their 
Sovereigns." — *' This familiarity, however, and thefe frivolities did 
not fail to have very fatal effects with regard to the monarchy.'* 
— " Although the queen preferved always the great principles of 
fidelity towards the king, her hufband, flie had the paflionate defire 
to make herfelf agreeable, particularly to thofe of the courtiers of 

both 
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both fexes, of whom flic had formed* for herfelf an intimate fociety ; 
* in fuch a manner as to keep at a diliance from her, and even to ren- 
der malevolent to her, thofe among the great 1 men and fafhionable 
women, whom (he did not equally admit to her familiarity. It is 
eafy to conceive, that the great number of thofe who daily furrounded 
this fovereign, and exhaufted her favours, loved her not for herfelf, 
but with a view to appropriate to thcmfelves, under her aufpices, 
and by her credit, the firft places, and the chief riches of the ftatc 
This abufe of her favour was carried, by thefe feducing, though 
fecretly avaricious beings, to fuch a degree of indecency and voracity, 
that the queen, whofe eiTential virtues were bounty and companion to- 
wards the miferable, often found herfelf ftripr, by her flattering 
courtiers, of the means of relieving the unfortunate, and even of pro- . 
viding the different articles of her drefs." 

This will fuffice too as a fpecimen of the ftile of the book. It does 
not want merit : but it is too florid and pompous, and vcrbofe to a 
degree uncommon even in French books. On the whole, however, . 
though not a work of firft rate merit, it may be read both with plea- 
fure and with profit. 

The defcription of the ftate of fufFering in the future world con- 
tains fomething fo pifturefque and pointed, that we cannot deny our- 
felves the pleafure of transcribing it. 

" Almighty God ! what an abyfs ! Booz, palpitating with terror, dis- 
covers in it the frightful caverns where the impious enemies of the eternal 
wifdom and his divine worlhip are fed with never-ending pains and evils. 
In thefe flaming gulphs the frantic mifer fees the infernal fpirits melting in 
caves of fire, that gold which was the object of his idolatry ; fwallows it 
burning, and ft ill demands more. There the proud man exhaufts himfelf 
in con vu Hive efforts, to rife above and hover over the furface of his infernal 
abode ; white an angel of darknefs pufhes him back with contempt and vio- 
lence to the bottom of the dungeons deftined for thofe prefumptuous fpirits 
which dared to brave their God toward the commencement of time. There 
the perverte mortal, who cultivated familiarity with the ferpents of envy, 
fees them eagerly vomit, without cealing, upon his heart, their corrofive 
venom ; burning him with unextinguifhable fire. In thete horrible abodes 
the debauchee, continually Simulated by adulterous deiires, throws himfelf 
with frightful bowlings upon revolting objects, who, in frantic tranfports, . 
dart upon him their rage, but never communicate pleafure. There is be- 
held the fen find glutton, whom a vile appetite had determined to make his 
belly his God, panting, with heavy ileps, after the dilcovery of the 'liquors 
and fruits of the infernal regions ; but finding nothing to devour except 
poifons and worms. At a little diftance, the wrathful man, who lived in 
fury, either fullen or frantic, fees the fame darts which he fharpened againft 
his fellow creature, changed into pointed daggers, which pierce his own 
bofbm; and which, directed by ferocious fpirits, allow the wounds to clofe 
only to tear them open again with redoubled fuftering. Finally, 'tis in this 
abode of anguifh and of trouble, where death continually prefents himfelf 
under the molt hideous forms, without difcharging the final dart, that the 
mortal who has enervated himfelf in flagnant indolence, drags himfelf on 
under that vice, amid the oppretfive retinue of the profound cares of eternal 
liAleflhefs.". G g 2 Hcmer'i 
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Homer's fVerle, lie. Von Joharm Hcinrich Vofs. The fVorh % or the 
Iliad and Odyjfey of Homer ; tranjlated out of the original Greek into 
German hexameter verfe. By John Henry Vofs. 

HOMER, the mod antient Greek author, whofe genuine remains 
have been preferved to our times, is alfo the greatcft and moll 
illuftrious of all the profane writers of antiquity. The moft proba- 
ble accounts of the age in which he lived, reprefent him as having 
flourifhed in Ionia, about 2700 years fince; at the diftance of 3100 
years after the creation of the world ; about 170 years after the de- 
finition of Troy ; 900 years before the great era of the birth of 
Jefus Chrift. Of his works, only the Iliad, the Odyfley, the Batra- 
chomuomachia, and, perhaps, a few hymns, have reached our age. 
They were moft probably fung by himfelf, in fo many, different 
places, and to fuch a number ofeagerly attentive hearers, that, even 
without farther care for their prefervation, they could not have eafily 
perimed. Like the Scandinavian Scalds, the Celtic bards, and the 
Saxon Minftrels of thefe north-weft parts of modern Europe, in the 
dark ages of its hiftory ; there were, no doubt, in Greece, the Gre- 
cian ifles, and thofe parts of Alia which were occupied by Greek colo- 
nifts, itinerant poets who ftored their memories with every amufing 
part of knowledge, who made and repeated poems of their own, and 
who found it indifpenfibly the intereft and duty of their profeffion, 
eagerly to learn and to hold ever ready in their minds for repetition, 
all the valuable pieces which were compofed by other poets, like 
themfelves: and thefe men were, ofcourfe, obliged by the necefTi tics 
of their mode of life, to become the great traditionary prefervers ©f 
the works of Homer, 011 account of their unrivalled popularity, Be- 
fides, from thefe poems of Homer themfelves, from what the facred 
fcriptures relate of Egypt, Phoenicia, and Syria, as well as from other 
monuments, we know that the art of writing could not be unknown, 
nor unpractifed among the Greeks, in the age of Homer. If known 
and pra£Ufed, it would, ofcourfe, be employed in pre ferving thefe 
pieces fo famous, and fo excellent, even while the author (till lived. 
Till the age of Lycurgus, they were much lefs known in Greece, than 
in Afia Minor and the Grecian ifles of the jEgean Archipelago. That 
illuftrious lawgiver could not, indeed, been fuch, if he had not been 
previoufly a mafter of the literature of the age. As fkillcd in a litera- 
ture confiding almoft altogether of poetry, he was, neceffarily a warm 
admirer of the poems of Homer. He introduced them from Afia Minor 
and the ifles, to Lacedaemon, in a more complete and perfeft ftate, than 
they had hitherto there appeared in. The Pififtratidae had the honour of 
making them known, perhaps, to ftill greater advantage at Athens. 
Trom this time they were multiplied in copies, by continual tran- 
fcription, more than any other antient work. They were depofited 
in every library, were fondly ftudied by every man of letters, were 
familiarly the favourites of the very mob, were difperfed wherever 
Grecian enterprize penetrated, were taught with fond enthufiam 
^ where vet 
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wherever the genius, learning, politenefs, and philofophy of Greece 
came to be imitated and admired. When the learning and civility 
of Greece and Rome fell in the triumph of barbarifm ; the copies 
pf the epic poems of Homer were happily too numerous, and too 
extenuvely difperfed to leave it poflible that they fhould be, then, 
utterly loft. 

After the revival of learning, and the Invention of the art of 
printing, the firft edition of the works of Homer was printed at Flo- 
rence, in the* year 1488. They were reprinted feveral times in Italy, 
in the courfe of the next forty years. 'I hey came, foon after, to oc-t 
cupy the prefles of Flanders and Germany. Henry Stephens, to whofe 
labours all Grecian learning is fo much indebted, gave a noble edition 
of the works of Homer in his colle&ion of Greek poets, of which the 
firft volume was," in the year 1566, publiftied at Paris. They were 
fplendidly, but incorrectly, printed, in the middle of the feventeeYith 
century, by the Elzevirs, at Amfterdam. They were printed at Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, and London, in the progrefs of the fame century. 
Barnes gave his edition of Homer at Cambridge, in 171 r. It was 
fucceeded by the noble edition of Clarke, the pride of the critical 
literature of England. The editions of Ernefti and Villoifon, are 
now, on the Continent, preferred to that of Clarke. Copies of 
thefe admirable poems have been, alfo, multiplied in numberlefs 
editions of fmaller form and more carelefs typographical execution. 

It was natural that poems, the pride of antient genius, fo for- 
tunately preferved, fo often reprinted, fhould be illuftrated by many 
commentaries, and made the fubje&s of many attempts at translation. 
They have been, indeed, ambitioufly tranflated into all the poliflied 
languages of modern Europe. No ancient author has been more for- 
tunate in tranflators, than Homer. Turco and Cefarotti have natu- 
ralized the Iliad in the language of Italy. The verfions of Dacier, 
Rochefort, and Bitaube, are diftinguifhed in Franca. The loofe and 
incorrect verfion of Chapman, once famous in England, was fuper- 
feded by the nobler work of Pope, which is ftill preferred to the 
profe attempt of Macpherfon, and to the blank-verfe tranflation by 
Cowper. Burger, Vofs, and Stollberg, all endowed with true poetic 
genius, attempted, almoft at the fame time, to add the works of 
Homer to the poetical riches of the language of Germany. Burger 
left his undertaking unfinished. Count Stollberg was more*pcr fever- 
ing. Vofs alone compleated the tranflation of both the Iliad and the 
OdyflTey, and this with fuch fuccefs that his fellow-countrymen now 
boaft that his tranflation excels all others whurh have been ever 
named in competition with it. 

It is in hexameter verfes ; a mode of verfification which is fup- 
pofed by many to accord better with the genius of the German, than 
with that of any other modern language.' But, it is difficult for one 
•who con fide rs this matter with due care, to believe, that there is any 
thing but the prejudice created by the cuftomary ufe of rhyme, to 
hinder any modern language from being agreeably moulded in poetry, 

Gg3 to 
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to all the unrhyming meafures and forms of verfe which were in ufc 
among the ancients. The ancient and the modern languages confift 
equally of founds — of articulate founds. Thofe founds are produced 
by the vibrations of the throat and articulating organs afiing upon 
the air which paffes in refpiration, into and out of the lungs. Thofe 
vibrations are modified by time, when, for inftance, more or fewer of 
them pafs in the fpace of a fecond ; which produces highnefs or lownefs 
of tone. They unite in the compofition of notes or tones: and thefe 
are, again, modified by time, when the pulfation upon the throat or 
other vibrating inftrument is interrupted and renewed, and is fo 
inter: upted and renewed more or lets frequently. Hence arife, 
for the vibrations, the whole notes of the mufical fcale ; and 
for the pulfations, that which is diftinguiflicd as the time of 
mufic or of fpeech. When the vibrations are thofe of great vibrating 
bodies, and are communicated through an extenfive column or 
atmofphere of air; the found is loud and flrong. If the vibrating 
bodies be, on the contrary, extremely fine and fmall, and if the vi- 
brations be confined within a very narrow atmofphere ; then, are the 
founds/oft and fmall. All the founds, therefore, which are ufed, whe- 
ther in mufic or fpeech, are either high or low 9 in reference to the 
mufical fcale ; or quick ox flow in their interruptions, renewals, and 
fucceflions, as different tones or colle&ions of vibrations ; or Jlrong or 
fop in regard to the magnitudes of the vibrating bodies, and the extent 
pf the mafs of air through which the vibrations are communicated. 
Thefe modifications belong to the founds of fpeech,. juft as much as 
to thofe of mufic. Human fpeech has its fcale of notes, juft as well 
as mufic ; but /that, a narrower fcale. It employs its tones in a dif- 
order as to mufical arrangement, which is indifpenfibly neceflary to 
the proper ends of fpeech, but which muft forever dtfliitguifti it from 
mufic, though this be the permanent, indelible diftindion between 
them. Speech, as to mufical effed, bears nearly the fame relation 
to mufic which inarticulate founds bear to articulate founds, for the 
ufes of fpeech. 

Now, thefe modifications of the founds of fpeech are, by invin- 
cible neccflity, common to the ancient with the modern languages. 
No fpeech can be uttered which is not fubje£l to them. It muft be 
high or low, quick or flow, loud or foft. Is there any thing pecu- 
liar to the combinations of founds compofing the modern languages, 
that does not fall under thefe modifications? Nothing. — Is not every 
thing in the founds of fpeech, which can be reduced under thefe 
modifications, reconcilcable to the profody and the poetical meafures 
of the ancients ? Undoubtedly. Emphafis which uffecls both the 
length or lhortnefs, and the ftrength or foftnefs of the fyllables and 
words on which it falls, belonged not lefs to the enunciation of the 
ancient languages when they were living fpceches, than it now does 
to the modern. Accent^ as ufed in the enunciation of the words 
of our modern tongues, peculiarly modifies the quantity of the 
fyllables on which it falls, in a manner incompatible with fome of 
the laws of ancient profody. But, it does not deftroy all quantity : 

and, 
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and, if it do not entirely deftroy quantity ; it, cannot have the effect to 
render the languages to which it belongs, incapable of thofe poetical 
meafures, and thofe combinations of verfes which have been ufed by 
the Greeks and Romans of antiquity. Nay, accents were even em- 
ployed, and as it ihould feem, unavoidably and tndifpenfibly em- 
ployed by the Greeks and Romans themfelves, in the living and ge- 
nuine enunciation of their refpeftive fpeeches. AiJd, though we be 
ftill, in regarcf to their nature and ufes, but' very imperfeftly in- 
formed; yet, the mod probable opinion is, that the accents ufed in 
the ancient languages did not effentially differ in character from thofe 
which are retained by the moderns. Quintilian's account of the 
matter, if every thing elfe could be entirely reconciled to it, would 
almoft Jet the truth of this pofiticqa beyond *U doubt. 

iC There is difficulty (fays he) in learning to ufe the accents in the Greek 
language, with invariable propriety and delicate correclnefs ; becaufe the 
dialecls give rife to great variety and uncertainty in its pronunciation ; fo 
that the very fame uleofthe accents which is, in one inftance, quite*wrong, 
becomes, in others, perfectly right. With us, the nrfe for the uie of the ac- 
cents is very eafy and Ample. In every word in the Latin language, there 
fall* upon one of every three, fyllables, an acute accent; and this, whether 
the word do not coniift of more than three fyllables, or be compofed. of a 
longer fucceiliort of fyllables, than three. Of the three fyllables, it is al- 
ways either the firil or the fecond, never the third which is accented. If. 
the middle one of the three fyllables be long; it is always enunciated with 
either a circumflex or an acute accentuation. If the middle fy liable be 
fhort, its found is grave or low ; and the acute accent falls, then, upon the 
firfl fyllable. There is, somewhae, in wy word, an acute accent; but, in no 
word, more than one acute accent. That accent can never fall upon the 
laft fyllable of £ word; and, in dillyllables, therefore, is always upon the 
firfl of the two. Befides, there is never a circumflex accent pn the fame 
word which has an acute accent, becaufe the acute accent has alfo the 
effect of the circumflex : and therefore, neither acute nor circumflex can 
ever fall upon the lait fyllable of any word/** 

Does it not appear from this paffage, that in the proper pronun- 
ciation of the Latin tongue when it was a living fpeech, the acute 
and the circumflex accents performed always the exact part of our 
prefent English accents ; while the grave accent had its effect merely 
•n fyllables which were pronounced very faint and low, as is, for 
inftance, the fecond fyllable, the /', in the Englifli word nathn? The 
Greek ufe of the accents differed from the Latin not in principle and 
in nature, but in the greater variety of its exceptions and deviations 
from one iimple, general rule. If this be fo; there is not the flighted 
peculiarity in the ftruSure of the modern languages to make them 
unfit to receive the fame metrical arrangement of founds in poetry, 
which we fo much admire in the poetry of the ancients ; the learned 
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diflertations which would refer the melody of Englifh vcrfe, entirely 
to the power of accents, paufes, and rhyme, are a labour in vain j 
and it is not a fantaftic effort, but a noble improvement to harmonize 
any. modern language to the pure epic meafures of Grecian antiquity. 
We have to honour Multon and Voss for fuch illuftrious endea- 
vours : but Englifh partiality will fcarcely deny the hexameters of 
Voss to excel in this refpefi the iambics of Milton and his Britiih 
imitators. 

In reading this noble verfion of the Iliad and OdyfTey, it is im- 
poflible even for an Englifhman, a ftranger to the delicacy and foft- 
iiefs of the beft German pronunciation in Saxony and at Berlin, not 
to acknowledge, that in fweetnefs, dignity, and charming variety Vofs 
fecms to have rivalled Homer, as nearly as it can be poflible for any 
tranflator to rival a great mailer whofe Works he tranflates. The 
Germans allure us, that it is genuine German phrafeology, exhibiting 
the native colours, thofe undefineable powers with which cuftomary 
life has gradually inverted all the words and phrafes of the language, 
not at all a cramped, unnatural aflbciation of German words in a 
Greek and Latin ftruclure, nor of Greek and Latin words with 
German terminations, which Voss has employed. Of his fidelity 
in the tranflation, we may venture to judge by the comparifon 
of fome paffages with the original. Pope's tranflation of the 
Iliad, Dryden's tranflation of the firft book of the fame work, and 
Burger's verfions of fcveral books, both in Iambic and in Hexameter 
verfe, lie now before us. We (hall, therefore, exhibit, in com- 
parifon, a very few extracts from thefe tranflations, alfo. The intro- 
ductory lines of the Iliad, are familiar to almoft every reader of 
poetry: — • 

0»Xo^t/y»jy ij pup 'A^ a /oiV cfryt' e09Kf, 

H^Jtjy, uvtov; IXeipa. tii/^jj xv-utow 

OimoT&k re <ma<r<* A»t< ^'itiAihto (3ov\r( 
*&i %0 in Tot vfvrx iioccni Tnv tyaoure 
'ArguN; rt, ect»i ocityw *a) M&$ Ajp*xi&. — Homer. 

Thefe lines are, by Dryden, thus tranflated : — 

" The wrath rf Peleus* son, O muse, re found ; 

Whofe dire effects the Grecian army found ; 

And many a hero, king, and hardy knight 

Were fent, in early youth, to ihades of night ; 

Their limbs, a prey to dogs and vultures made : 

So was the sovereign will if Jove obey 9 a 7 ; 

From that ill-omen'd hour when strife begun 

Betwixt Atrides* great, and Thetus* godlike fon." — Dryden. 

Wc diftinguifh whatever, in this and the following verfion of 
thefe lines, appears to be, at once, fufficiently poetical, and truly 
faithful to the original. Dryden does not employ a greater number 

of 
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of fyllables than Homer, nor even (o many. But, his verfion is 
loofe, eafy, dignified, various in melody, and income!. In how very 
fmall a part of thefe eight lines, is he truly faithful to the fenfe of 
Homer. Of Dryden's rhymes, however, it ought to be obferved, that 
they approach nearer to the loftinefs and variety of unrhyming hexa- 
meters, than thofe of any other Englifh poet. He has, here, more of 
Homer in his numbers than in any thing elfe. 

Pope, who has beftowed the mod generous praife* on the attempt 
of Drydcn, had the verfion of this great matter before him, when 
he tranflated thefe fame lines. But he has fcarcely executed the 
taik better. 

" The wrath of Peleus* son, the direful fpring 

Of all the Grecian woes, O goddcls, fing! 

That wrath which hurVd to Pluto* s gloomy reign, 

The fouls of mighfy Chiefs, untimely flain ; 

Whofe limbs, uniuried, on the naked ihore, 

Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore, 

Since great Achilles and Atrides (trove, 

Such was the fovereign doom, and fuch the will of Jove. w — Pofe. 

Pope is far from being happy in the t ran flat ion of thefe intro- 
ductory lines. He is not more faithful than Dryden, to the fenfe of 
Homer. His verfion abounds in epithets which might be taken away 
without injury to the fenfe. The places are few, in which he has 
caught the meaning of the Grecian bard, with remarkable felicity. 
The power of his numbers does not here excel the dignity, nor equal 
the mellifluent variety of thofe of his matter, Dryden. 

Burger, whofe ballads have been univcrfally admired, made an ex- 
periment of translating the Iliad into Iambic German verfe. Upon 
trial, he thought this to be lefs fuitable to the dignity of Homer, than 
he fuppofed that he might find hexameters. The fpllowing is his 
hexameter of the introductory lines of the Iliad :— 
" Gottin, finge den Zorn der Peleiden Achilleus, 
Ienen verdcrblichen, welcher der Griechen unennbares weh Schuf, 
Viele tapfere feelen der helden dem Aides zultiefs, 
lhre Leichnam aber den hunden und allem Gevogel 
Dar zum Raubmahl both. So ward zeus wille vollendet, 

Seit der zeit, da zuerft Agamemnon, herrfcher der volker, 
Und der gottliche held Achilleus hadcrnd fich trennten." 

We were about to mark in italics, thofe particular words and • 

phrafes in which this t ran flat or has the moft happily and faithfully 

' exprefled the import of the original Greek verfes. But, in truth, 

there is fcarce a word in his verfion which due regard to the original 

did not demand ; and, in that original, hardly a colour or fhade of 
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Vofs's parallel tranflation is, as follows — 

cf Schncll von den hohn des Olympos cntcilet' eriurnendes herzens, 
Auf der fchultcr den bogrn und ringfverfchloftenen kocher. 
Laut erfchollen die pfeile zugleich an des zurnenden fchulter, 
Als er einher fich bewegt' : er wandehe duller wie nachtgraun. 
Sezte fich drauf von den fchiffen'entfernt, und fcbnellte den pfeil ab." 

Vofs has, here, fuppreffed no images nor cfrcumftances : and he 
has added none. He is rigoroufly faithful to the original : and he 
gives the very painting which is fo impreflively offered to the mind's 
eye by Homer. His meafures have not, indeed, in thefe lines, the 
noble high-founding melody of thofe of his mafter. But, his phrafes 
are at once true to the proprieties of the German idiom, poetical, 
and endowed with fufficieBt dignity and force of expreffion. Pope 
has tranflated the fame lines very imperfectly. He does not feein to 
have perceived the beauty and fublimity of the imagery in this paflage. 
We have diftinguifhed in italic characters, the only words in his ver- 
lion, which correfpond to words in the Greek. How very few they 
are ! Where he has not abfolutely miftaken Homer's meaning, he 
has, however, enfeebled and debated it by licentious paraphrafe. He 
has omitted many beautiful little circumftances, in which there was 
nothing incompatible with modern habits of thinking or modes of 
phrafeology, to juftify the omiflion. The laft of his lines here 
quoted, is in a very vicious tafte. The " feather 'd fates " — an expref- 
fion fo obvioufly quaint and puerile, is copied from Dryden's para- 
phrafe of the fame paflage. 

We fhall next felect a few lines from that which is called the* 
catalogue of the fhips, in the fecond book. The tranflation of'fuch 
a paflage was neceflarily attended with great difficulties, and thofe 
materially different from the difficulties which were to be overcome 
in tranflating the lines we have already con fide red. 

" Of y Mvkwok tlx r,r 9 iw*Tiaivo» <dto\UQ*ov, 
AQvuov Tf KofnOoy ioVrijx/va$ ?e Kltuvocs y 
'Ogvifa; t* eu/toto, A^aidv^e^y t* igxrimfy, 
Ka» Xt«iw>, oft* a$*A$£ww ©^r' tp&xaiXiwtv, 
Of 3' 'tvi^T.l'tW Tl *'<! octviviv Tmqkwiv, 
Il'-AX»5mv r* ilx*, r,¥ -^tyw du^v, ffAovTo, 

Iliad, B. 569. 

" The proud Myceriae arms her martial pow'n, 
Cleone, Corinth, with imperial tow'rs, 
Fair Arahyrea, Ornia's fruitful plain, 
And jEgion, and Adraftus, ancient reign; 
And thofe who dwell along the fandy fliore, 
And where Pellene yields her fleecy ftore, 
Where Hclice and Hyperefia lie, 
Aad Gonoctfa'h fpires lalute the flcy.'! — Pope, 

" Dann 
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u Dann die Mykena bewohnt, die ftadt voll prangender baufer, 
Auch die reiche Korinthos, und fchongebaute Kleonaj 
Auch die Orneia beftellt, und Arathyreens acker, 

Sikyon auch, wo wordem der held Adraftos gewallet, 

Hyperefia dann, und die felfenfladt Gonoeffa ; 
Auch die Pellene gebaut, und Agion ringium beftellet, 
Und die geftad umher, und Helikc grun von eb^n.' 1 — Voss. 

The fenfe of the original feven lines is exprefled by Vofs in the 
fame number of lines. Pope tranflates it in eight lines : yet, his 
vcrfes of ten fyllables being ihorter than the hexameters of 
Homer and Vofs ; if he had omitted no circumftances of the de- 
fcription, his verfion would certainly have been more concife and 
energetic than that of his GerMan rival. But, in his two firft verfes,, 
the important defcriptive epithets of the original are entirely loft. 
Surely, if he had comprehended their fenfe, he could not have thus 
marred the beauty and intereft of the paflage, by overlooking them. 
By Vofs, they have been fuccefsfully exprefTed in German. Pope 
has, however, made the lift of names of places, here, more poe- " 
tically elegant and dignified, than if he had fervilely adhered to 
his original. But, then, he has deftroyed or falfified almoft all the 
hiftorical fads in this part of Homer's pidurefque map of ancient 
Greece. Vofs has, alfo, ufed an unfuitable licence, in omitting to 
give the import of Aiyizrt* r *va, and in tranflating ivgt7*» by griin 
von ebnen. By Burger ' E A»*i»y ivpTx* has been more faithfully reii* 
dered, Die weite Helike, y 

We feleft a few lines from the defcription of one of the battles. 

i€ 'Avrcif tv* a Xkm ** *M)u7 to vriy^n^ ayj^w 
Ey%if r »o%i Tf , lAtyxXo&i rt %r^alic»«r»»* 

Ze»,- yoL% oi ftp t o'z& or' otptiiKm <Pm* ^dypi to. 

^EvT^watX/ft/Aiyoc, oTuyov yo>v ynv.oi a/Ai»|9wif. , '-~-Iliad, A. 540— -547 • 

" Aber ftets durebflog er der anderen manner gefch wader, 
Mordend mit lanz* und fchwert und gewaltigen iteinen des feldesj 
Ajax nur vermied er im kampf, den Tclamonidcn j 
Denn ihm eifcrte Zeus, wann denn ftarkeren rnann er bekampfte, 
Zeus der allm'achtige iandte oun furchte in die lecic dr.s Ajas. 
Starrend ftand, und warf er den laftenden fehild auf die fchultcr, 
Fluchtete dann, umfchauend in mannergewubl, wie ein raubthicr, 
Riickwirts h'aufig gewandt, mit langfam wecbfelndcn knieen. — Voss, 

tc (By the long lance, the fword, or ponderous Hone, 

The ranks lie fcatterM, and the troops oerthrown) 

Ajax he fhuns, through all the dire debate, 

And fears that arm whofe force he felt fo late. ' 

But partial Jove, efpoufing Hc&or's part, 

Shot heav'nbred honour through the Grecian's heart; 

Confus'd 
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Confus'd, unnerv'd in Hettor's pre fence grown, 
Amaz'd he flood, with terrors not his own. 
O'er his broad back, his moony ftiield he threw, 
And glaring round, by tardy fteps withdrew." — Popi. 

Of fervile fidelity to the original, Pope, even here, fhews lefs than 
Vol*. Yet, it is not to be denied, that, in the whole, Pope here 
triumphs unrivalled ; throwing, not only Vofs, but even Homer him- 
felf, to a diftance behind him. It is precifely, too, in the mod diffi- 
cult parts, that Pope fo wonderfully excels. It is in defcribing the 
feelings with which He&or ihunned Ajax, and (till more in ex pre fling 
thofe which agitated the heart of Ajax in his retreat, that Pope arms 
Homer with a fire, and a majefty not his own. Thefe lines — 

" Ajax he {huns, through all y the dire debate, 
And fears that arm whofe force he felt fo late," — 

expand the fentiment of Homer, but expand it as a fingle fpark is 
kindled on dry wood to a fierce blaze, not as a drop of fpirit is diluted 
in a large vetfel of water, till its prefence can remain no longer per- 
ceptibfe to the fenfe. This line-*- 

" Shot heav*n-bred horrour thro' the Grecian's heart;" 

greatly excels the correfponding expreflions in the Greek. It makes 
us feel what Ajax felt, much more as if we had been actually pre- 
fent, and touched by the fame fupernatural impreffion. The two . 
following lines alfo expand the meaning of the original, yet at the 
fame time, increafc its power. 

" Confus'd, unnrrv'd, in Hector's prefence grown, 
Amaz'd he Rood, with terrouis not his own'* — 

In propriety of Englifh compofition, thefe lines become imperfeel, 
by the feeble expletive ufe of the word grown, and by the introduc- 
tion of fo many other participles fo clofely together. Yet, fo clearly 
has Pope conceived the fenfe of his original, fo confiderably has he 
invigorated and enlivened it in the tranflation, fo much new ardour % 
does he breathe into the foul of Homer, and fo happily does he ent- 
rance the terrours of Ajax, without de trading from his courage ; that 
thofe fmaller imperfections are eafily overlooked, amid our amaze- 
ment at the general excellency of the verfes in which they are found. 
In the twolaft lines, Pope omits a com pari fon of Homer's, which is 
faithfully preferred by Vofs, and overlooks fome other minute par- 
ticulars, yet gives the image of Ajax in retreat, with force and dig- 
nity not unequal to thofe of the Greek. 

We will not, now, prolong thefe comparative criticifms. Enough 
has been ftated to evince ; that Vofs is one of the mod faithful and 
poetical of the tranflators of Homer ; that he excels even Pope, al- 
moft every where, fave in thofe paflages in which Pope rifes above 
Homer himfelf, breathing into the verfes of the Grecian bard, a di- 
vine fpirit fomewhat as if it were a Deity illuminating the wifdom of 

a fage, 
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a fage t or exalting the valour of a hero ; that the attempt f o imitate 
the hexameters and other meafures of the poets of antiquity, is far 
from being an abfurd one. The Odyssey bears, in Vofs's tranfla- 
tion, the fame marks of diligence, (kill, and felicity in the tranflator, 
which diftinguifli his'verfion of the Iliad. We think, that the hexa- 
meters of Vofs and Klop flock, are a nobler and more high-founding 
epic meafure, than the iambics of ten fyllables without rhyme, which 
have been ufed by Milton and fo fnanyof our other Engliih poets. 
But we, at the fame time, hefitate not to affirm, that the dadyls, 
fpondees, trochees, and iambics, with the rhymes of the decafyllablc 
vcrfes of Pope, conftitute, as he has ufed them, a more varied, a 
nobler, and a fweeter meafure, than either Homer or his German, 
tranflator has had the fortune to employ. 



J). J*. Frid. Blumenbachii Prof. Medic. Ordin. Gottin, &c. Injlitu- 
tlones Phyfiologica. Accedunt Tabula Aenea. Gottinga : Apud Jt. 
Chrift. Dieter ich. 8vo. Pp. 511. 

THE univerfities of Germany now rival thole of Britain and Ire- 
land. Leipfic, Iena, and Gottingen, are as feats of feminaries 
of literature and fcience unequalled in the more fouthern countries of 
Europe* The Hanoverian univerfity of Go:tingen, which, if we re- 
member rightly, owes its inftitution to our me Sovereign George the 
Second, has, within not much more than half a century, attained to 
a diftin&ion, in which it perhaps even excels and ob (cures the fame 
of Leipfic. The names of Putter, Heyne, Camper, Burger, Blumen- 
bach, are, in the refpeclive. provinces of the Civil and Imperial Law, 
Claflical Erudition, Anatomy, German Poetry, and the Philofophy of 
Medicine, the moft illuftrious names we can quote. In Oriental and 
theological Literature, Michael is was above ail rivalry. In the uni- 
verfities of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, Edinburgh, and Glafgow, 
and Gottingen, his British Majeity poAcHes, within his dominions, 
the beft fchools of learning and fcience which have ever enlightened 
the world. 

Blumenbach, wbofe name and work have fuggefted thefe obferva- 
tions, is the author of fome of the moft ingenious theories in Animal 
Phyfiology, which Have been produced in the clofe of the eighteenth 
or the beginning of the nineteenth century. Thefe inftitutions of Phy- 
fiology, like thofe of Boerhaave, of Haller, and of Gregory, were pro- 
duced by him for a book of convenient reference, to affift his pupils 
in profiting by his Leflures. He mod eft I y apologizes, in his Preface, 
for the prefumption of offering fuchfa publication, when the inftitutes 
of Haller and Boerhaave were in high eftimatton, and in general ufe. 
That the flate of medical fcience had, fince thofe phyficians wrote, 
undergone remarkable changes, and that it was more convenient, in 
Ic&uring, to follow his own arrangement than that of another, are 

the 
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the reafonable excufes he has given for what is, in truth, too well 
executed to need either excufe or extrinfic recommendation. 

He begins his fyftcm by defcnbing the human body in life, as con* 
Tiding, to the views of Phyfiology, of the Fluids, the Solids, and the 
Vital Energies. 

In treating of the Fluids, he diftinguiflies them into three different 
fpecies; the Chyle, and thofe other fluids which enter the fyftcm, by 
the abforbent veflels terminating at the (kin ; the blood ; the different 
liquids fecreted from the blood. 

The firft of thcfe fpecies of animal fluids which he begins to de- 
fcribe more particularly, is the blood. He defcribes it eloquently, as 
a peculiar liquid; of a red colour more or lefs intenfe; glutinous 
to the touch; warm ; and in its compoiition, not imitable by human 
art. When it i flues, warm, from the human veins, and is received 
in a veflel, there rifes from it a peculiar vapour, which, if received in 
a bell-glafs, appears in dewy drops on the fides of the glafs,. and re- 
fembles common fpring water, in all its phyfical qualities, fave that 
it has a particular animal fmell, the fame as arifes from urine newly 
emitted, or from the thorax or abdomen of a carcafe di flecked imme- 
diately after death. The unevaporating part of the blood while it- 
-cools, in any veflel in the open air, feparates into a foft tenacious 
folid part, and a liquid part of a reddifh yellow colour. The thicker 
of thefe two portions is again feparable into a red part which ads 
as the colouring matter or the whole mafs of the blood ; and k 
coagulated lymph which becomes white after the red matter is wafhed 
from it. The ferum or liquid part of the cold blood a&s as the prin- 
ciple of vifcidtty to the whole mafs ; bears, in all its qualities, a 
ftrong refembiance to the white of an egg; coagulates in the tempe- 
rature of 150 Fahrenheit; is equally coagulated, in the fpace of 20 
hours, by the admixture of quicklime ; and when (lowly dried ip the 
air, takes the form of a transparent folid, not unlike to gum-arabic, 
and burfts, like the white of an egg, into numbers of curioufly fpiral 
fiffures. A portion of the thick or craffamentous part of the blood im- 
merfed in a quantity of the ferum, and expofed to the action of the 
air fuffers an immediate and remarkable change of colour ; although 
the fame craffhmentum> when covered with water, oil, or any other 
fluid, inftead of ferum, is not at all liable to be equally affected by 
the air. The colouring part of the crajfamentum is, in the foetus, 
later in its origin, than any other portion of the blood : its minute 
conftituent particles are globules of peculiar appearance: thefe are 
not difcernible, even with the mifcrofcope, after the blood has had 
time to cool in the open air. Its colour feems to depend on the pre* 
fence of iron, of which the quantity in it, is to that of the whole mafs 
q( the blood, according to fome, as 1 to 427, according to others, 
even as 1 to no. It is not, however, till after calcination, fubjefl 
to the attraction of the magnet. The Lymph* the other part of the 
crajfamenturriy is named by fome the fibrina, by fome the mttcous or 
gelatinous part of the blood. It differs from the ferum in being 

.coagulabie 
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coagulable by cold air, but not coagutable by quicklime. Tt may be 
feparated from the red part, by beating the mafs with twigs, and by 
other means/ In various cafes of difeafe, there is difcovered a repa- 
ration of this lymph or gelatinous part from the reft of the blood: 
and Mr. Blumenbach is of opinion, that in this if in any part of the 
fanguincous mafs, are the vital energies peculiarly refident. Btfide 
thefe ingredients, there is, likewife, diffufed through the mafs of the 
blood, a quantity of air equal to one 33d of the whole. But the air 
is different in rts qualities frcm that in the atrhofphere : for atrno- 
fpherical air introduced into the jugular vein of a dog has been ob- 
served to excite palpitation of the heart and convulfions 9 to induce 
fleep, and even to occafron death. Haller has calculated, that the 
whole of the blocd in an adult perfon enjoying good health, may b$ 
from 30 to 36 lib. weight. 

The author next treats of the Solids in the human body. Xhe 
following ia the fubftance of his dodtrine concerning them. They 
vary in confiftency, from the pulpy fofxnefs of the brain to the hard- 
ncfs of the enamel of the teeth. Calcareous earth, phofphoric and 
faccharine or oxalic acid, and a gluten or gelatinous matter fuch as is 
extra&ed from animal matters for the ufe of the arts, are the prin- 
cipal ingredients in the folid parts of every animal body. The pro- 
portion of iron, e/en in the bones, the hardeft of all thefe parts, does 
not exceed one fifth part of a grain for every two pounds of other 
matter. The texture of the fol ids is, in great part, fibrous: and the 
fibres con fift of threads or filaments applied together, in a direction 
more or lefs parallel. ' Such is the ftrufture of the bones, mufcles, 
tendons, ligaments, &c. Other parts, fuch as the liver, kidnies, 
and boweli>, have a parenchymatous ftru&ure, quite different from 
the fibrous. All thefe parts, whether fibrous or parenchym itous, 
are covered with what is caHed the Teta Cellulofa or Cellular Sub/lance ; 
a matter which alfo conftitutes moft of the membranes and finews> 
and evtfn compofes the frame of the bones ; forms the feparation be- 
tween the membranes and mufcles ; ferves as a fupport to the nerves 
and veffels; and a6rs as the common means by which all the parts 
of the body are joined one to another, and combined into one fyf- 
tem. The cellular fubftance has its origin from that, part of the 
blood which has been denominated the Lymph. It ferves as a recep-, 
tacfe for the fat and other fluids fecreted in the body. The fat is an 
acidifiable oil, which is fuppofed to tranfudc from the arteries with- 
out the operation of any peculiar fecretory organs : it is not difcover- 
able in the foetus, fooner than the fifth month after conception : it 
lubricates the folids, favours motion, diminifhes exceflive fenfibility, 
prote&s from cold, and improves the beauty of the outline of the 
body. 

The qualities which belong to the folids of the animal body, only 
while that body is in life, or at leaft exprefsly in confequence of its 
having been fo, — are the next fubje&s of explanation in this trea- 
tife. The firft of thefe qualities is the contra&ile power refident in 
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the cellular fubftance. Irritability, the fecofrd of them, has its ftat 
in the mufcles; indicates its pretence by an ofcillatory motion of 
thefe parts, and is diftinguiftied fiom the contractile power, as being 
much more eaiily excitable into action. Senfibility, the third of thefe 
qualities, belongs only to the brain and all the nervous parts com- 
municating with it: by its agency, the fenforium is affected when- 
ever any ftimulus is applied to any of the nerves. That vital energy 
by which certain parts perform peculiar functions which the general 
powers could not enable them to difcharge, as for inftance, in the 
movements of the pupil of the eye, is the fourth of thefe qualities of 
the animal folids in life. A fifth quality, confifts, according to a 
theory of which Mr. Blumenbach is the, folc author, in that formative 
effort* — nifus formativus — by which, in the order of nature, man is 
enabled to continue his fpecies, by reproducing other beings like 
himfelf. 

In explaining the nature of vitality^ Mr. Blumenbach refers it to 
thofe vital functions by which life is continued, and upon whofe 
ceftation, death neceffarily enfues, — thofe animal functions which pe- 
culiarly diftinguifh animated from vegetative life, — the natural func- 
tions by which the body is nourifhed and its fubftance continually 
renewed, — and the generative functions by which the fpecies is re- 
produced. He remarks, alfo, with admiration, the fympathies of 
the nerves, and of the fanguiferous and the abforbent lymphatic vef- 
fels. The native inftindts of animals, the powers of fancy and the 
fentiments of paflion, the impulfes of fen fat ion, and the acting ener- 
gies of volition, are diftinguiflied by him, as indications of that myf- 
terious union which fubfifts between our foul and body. 

Among thofe which are called ih? viral functions, the circulation 
of the blood is of the fir ft importance. The ancients, Mr. Blumen- 
bach relates, knew only its courfe in the veins. Servetus and Csefal- 
pini fuggefted the idea of its circulation in the combined fyftem of 
th? veins and arteries. This was, however, firft fatisfadtorily ex- 
plained in the work of Harvey, publiflied at Frankfort in the year 
1628. By the ufe of the microfcope, by the injection of wax into 
the arteries, by the attempt to transfufe the blood from the veins of 
one living animal into thofe of another, by experiments on frogs, 
and on impregnated eggs, this truth was finally demonftrated. The 
velocity of the blood entering the aorta, is, at the rate of about 
50 feet in a minute. It has not been, yet, fatisfactorily ascertained, 
whether the motion of the blood in the arteries be exactly according 
to thofe laws of hydraulics by which water moves in pipes. 

The arteries into which the blood firft pafles from the heart, are 
not quite fo large as the veins, but more compact and folid in texture, 
very elaftic, and very ftrong. Each artery confifts of three layers of 
membranes; an exterior membrane evidently compofed of cellular 
fubftance; an interior, inverting the cavity of the artery, and of a 
remarkably fmooth and polifhed furface; and a middle membrane oc- 
cupying the fpace between the other two, framed of traafverfe, hook- 
ed 
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ed fibres of a fleihy confiftency, ufually denominated the mufcular 
tunic, and apparently the feat of the vital energy in the arteries. All 
the arteries have their origin out of two trunks; the pulmonary ar- 
tery which pafies between the right ventricle of the heart arid the 
lungs; and the aorta which rifes from the left ventricle of the heart, 
and has a communication with the reft of the body. The branches 
which arifc out of thofc trunks, are afterwards divided into others 
ftill more (lender than themfelyes. The trunks have been found by 
Mr. Blumenbach to be equal, in capacity,, to the whole capacity of 
the arteries branching out from them, or nearly fo. The form of 
the artery is cylindrical : but all the arteries are, more or lefs, en- 
larged at the points where new ramifications commence. The num- 
ber of the arterial fubdivifions of the trunk, though in truth uncer- 
tain, has been fixed by Keil, at 50 ; by Haller, at 20 only. From 
the laft fubdivifions of the arteries, originate, perhaps, with the in- 
terpofition of a parenchyma, the veins; as alfo the ferous veflcls into 
which the red particles of the blood find no admiffion ; and the decre- 
tory veffels deftined to fecretefrom the blood, certain peculiar fluids. 

The veins are, in general, more capacious, and more ramified than 
the arteries. They are more irregular in the manner of their diftri- 
bution over the bde^v. Their texture is fofter and much lefs elaftic. 
But, their parts are extremely tenacious; and they are jufceptible of 
a wonderful expanfion. They have, in general, but two tunics; an 
exteriqr, confifting of cellular fubftance^ and an interior, which is 
fmooth and polifhed. In almoft all thofe veins which exceed one 
line in diameter, the interior tunic is fubdivided into fmall valves of 
moft elegant ftru&ure; in the form of bags, frequently fingle, but 
fometimes double, and fome times even triple ; fo difpofed, alfo, that 
the bottom of the bag lies towards the origin of the vein, while its 
mouth is in a direction oppofite to the heart. The flendereft ramifi- 
cations of the .veins unite at length into larger branches; and thefe, 
finally, into fix principal trunks, the two vena cava, and the four 
pulmonary veins. The vena portarum has this peculiarity, that, at 
its entrance into the liver, its trunk is fuddenly ramified, like an ar- 
tery, into various branches: but, the extremities of the fe branches, 
all meet in the radicles of the lower vena cava 9 and are thus re-united 
into one trunk. 

The agency of the heart begins to propel the blood, in the fourth 
week after conception. The blood enters this grand organ' from the 
vena cava and the coronarium ; pafles, through the anterior finus and 
the auricle attached to that, into the right ventricle ; from this ven- 
tricle, is poured through the pulmonary artery, into the lungs.— 
Thence, it pafies, through the four pulmonary veins into the finus 
into which thefe open, and the auricle belonging to it. Thence it 
goes into the left ventricle; thence, into the aorta ; thence, over the 
.whole body, and by the coronary arteries, through the fubftance of \ 

the heart itfelf. From the laft ramifications of the arteries, entering 
the radicles of the veins, it pafies at laft into the two v$na<ava± and 
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from the coronary arteries it proceeds in the fubftance of the lieart, 
into the coronary veins. * Thus Is its whole circulation accomplMh- 
ed. The diforderly reflux of the blood in the heart, is prevented by 
the valves with which the ventricles and other paflages are there pro- 
vided. The flru&ure of the heart is peculiarly clofe and compact; 
confiding of parcels of fibres, difppfed obliquely over one another, 
in layers, and at the bafis of the ventricles, bound by four cartilagi- 
nous filaments which fupport the whole fibrous texture of this organ. 
Thefe fibres are filled with nerves extremely Toft and tender; and 
with a prodigious multitude of blood veffels. By this ftru&ure, the 
heart is, in alternation, expanded for the tranfmiflion of the flowing 
blood, and contracted, to exclude its reflux. The fame expanfions 
and contractions take place in the flux of the blood through the ar- 
teries. The number 'of the pulfations of the heart, in the climate 
of Germany, is, in a new-born infant, 140, in the minute; in a 
child nearly one year old, 124, in the minute; in the fecond year of 
life, it \s no pulfations i"n the minute; in the third, and for fome 
years fubfequent, 96 in the minute; 86, at the period when the teeth 
are dropped and replaced; 80, about the age of puberty ; 75, at the 
term of mature manhood ; 60, about the fixtieth year of man's age ; 
and after that, fcarcely in any two perfons tbf^fame. The female 
lex have the pulfe quicker than ft is in males. Men of gigantic bulk 
have it very flow: in dwarfs, if is peculiarly quick In Greenland, 
the pulfe does not beat above 30 or 40 times in a minute. The 
heart of that fmall animal the hamfter^ beats, in fummer, 150 times 
in a minute; but, in winter, a period which the creature pafles in 
fleep, the pulfations are not more than 50 in the minute. In death, 
the action of the right ventricle of the heart is generally continued 
for fome moments after that of the left ventricle has ceafed. The 
heart is protected by the pericardium^ a membranous bag, exceeding- 
ly fine in its texture, and yet ftronger than any other membrane in 
the human body. 

The whole weight of the blood may be about 396 ounces. This 
appears to pafs through the heart, about 22| times, in an hour. 
The force with which it moves, is fuch, that blood from the carotid 
artery of a full-grown man, will fpring to the height of above 5 feet 
in the air. The principal energy by which this adlion is carried on, 
feems to confift in the irritability of the heart. This irritability re- 
fides peculiarly in the mufcular fibres of which it confifts. The fe- 
condary power regulating the a£tion of the heart, arifes from the fen- 
fibility of the nerves belonging to it. The heart Is, likewife, me- 
chanically fo formed as thus 10 favour the propulfibn and circulation 
of the blood : for, when by its contractions, this fluid is propelled, 
a vacuity is produced, which the blood beyond it cannot but prefs 
forward, to fill. . The arteries, alfo, having a mufcular tunic, 
being endowed with irritability, and at the fame time, fubjeA to 
the fenfibility of the nerves whrch pafs through them, are,, by thefe 
energies, enabled to contribute tg the rfrculation of the blood. The 
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veins, having noufctifcr coats, pnfiefs, alfo, a certain energy favour- 
able to the motion of the blood : but this is much fainter than thofe 
with which the arteries are endowed. * 

• The lung* are two vifcera, adjacent to the heart, and connected 
with one another by a parenchyma of no fmalj tenacity. They fill 
the cavity of the thorax, and are dependent from the a/per a arttria. 
The afpera arUria upon its entrance into the thorax, is feparated 
into the twotrunlcs of the bronchia. Thefc are gradually ramified, 
and attenuated till, they terminate in the cells of the lungs. Thefe 
Cells are of polyhedral forms, of great amplitude, and deftined for 
the reception of air in inspiration. T hey are, every where, in veiled 
with a covering of cellular fubftance of extreme tenuity. The cel- 
lular fubftance receives and fuftains innumerable ramifications of the 
pulmonary artery and the four pulmonary veins. Thefe proceed pa- 
rallel to the ramifications, of the bronchix, and terminate, at length, 
in innumerable (lender reticulations. The reticulations pais through 
the cellular texture, and furround the cells deftined for the reception 
of air. ( The membranes lepa rating, the air in the one fet of veflels 
from the blood in 'the other, are fcarce a thoufandch part of an inch 
in, thiclcnefs. There is, befide thefe .blood and air veflels, likewife, 
a fyftem of lymphatic veflels in the lungs. The thorax, inclofing 
the lungs, is, in great part, of a bony and cartilaginous ftru£ture. 
That notab'e mufcle, the diaphragm, overfpreads the whole under 
part of the thorax. The thorax is dilated by infpi ration, and is, 

x upon expiration, again contracted. Refpirable air hs* been loofely 
efti mated to contain 25 parts in ioq of gas-oxygen, 67J pa:ts of gas- 
?zote, and 6± p*rts. of carb^nic-acid-gas. And it appears from 
experiments, b;>th that air returned from the lun^s by rrfpiraiion, no 
longer contains the fame proportion of oxvgen as when it was in- 
fpired, and that the gas-oxygen has been replaced by another air re- 
quiring to its gazification, lefs of the matter of heat. Refpiration 
docs not precede ,the birth of an infant. The blood which, before, 
circulated through the umbilical veflels, then, for the fir ft time, 
finds its way through the lungs. 

No animals have voice ^ fave thofe which refpireby the lungs. TI16 
found of the voice is- formed by the action of the lar\nx y oi\ the 
breath. The larynx forming, in fome fort, a capital to the windpioe, 
confifts of capfular cartilages, which have a» wonderful apparatus of 
mufcles, and are fitted to aft either in union or feparatcly, in the 
variation and equflion of founds. The glottis and epiglottis are, of 
thefe mufcles, the moft remaikable. They ioim the very mouth of 

/the windpipe ; and the breatb feems to become fonorous when it is 
impelled againft their edges.. It is by the vibrations, which thefe 
parts, being ailed on. by the ,air, reciprocally excite in iv that the 
found is created. The glottis is in the very emiHion of this, hoth 
contracted and dilated as to its orifice, and befides, has its liga- 
ments alternately ftretched out and relaxed. The movements of trie 
glottis are knswn by experiment, to depend on the numerous mufcles 
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belonging to the larynx. The power of whirling which refutes pro- 
perly in the larynx, is common to man and to iinjging birds. Thefe 
birds ufe the larynx alone in that a& : but man employs, alio, a con- 
traction of the lps, in whittling. Singings which ccnfifts of fpeech 
' and the harmonious modulation of the voice, is peculiar to man, and 
is the moft elaborate exercife of his vocal organs. Many birds and 
even dogs have been taught to articulate fpeech : but it is not known, 
that any brute animal has ever been fuccrfsfully inftruded to fing* 
Voice is uttered from the larynx : but the tongue, the lips, the teeth, 
the palate, and even the nofe, are all exerciied in the enunciation of 
fpeech. Weeping, fighing, coughing, freezing, hiccupping yawn* 
ing are, likewife, fo many peculiar modifications of the human voice* 
The natural beat of the human body rarely exceeds that which is 
indicated, when the mercury ftands at the 96* of the fcale, in Fah- 
renheit's thermometer ; and is lefs than that of the body of almoft 
any other hot-blooded animal. The origin of animal heat has been 
attributed by Shebbestre, to the presence of electricity, and the ad ion 
of the nervesj by Boerhaave, to the attrition of "the blood, on tho 
veffels through which it circulates j by Fryer, to the fri&ion of the 
elementary foJids; by Mayow and Crawford, to the abforption of 
pure air b. the lungs. 

Thtjkin of .the human body confifte of thefe three membranes, the 
iorium> the reticulum^ and the tuticula. The cuticula, otherwife named 
the Epidermis, is the exterior covering of the body. It is without 
veffels, neives, or pores: and its texture is exceedingly fimple. It 
is of a femi-pellucid thinnefs, wonderfully tough, and capable of 
long refilling the power of corruption. It is formed on the embryo, 
as early as the third or fourth month after conception. Under this, 
is the mucous membrane, named after him by whom it was firft 
difcovered, Reticulum Malphigianum. It is a mucus eafily foluble; 
and is fcarcely ever, except in the fcrotum of a negro, to be obtained 
feparately from the corium and the cuticula* The corium is, univer- 
sally, white; the cuticula almoft univcrfally whitifh and femi-pellu- 
cid j only, in negroes, flighily greyiih. But the reticulum mucefttm 
is, in different perfons, differently coloured, according to circum- 
stances. The inhabitants of Europe, of the weft of Afia, and of the 
north of Africa, the Grcenlanders and the Efquimaux have the reti- 
culum muiojum y whitifh : the inhabitants of all but the weft of Afia, 
have the reticulum muce/umuf an olive brown : in negroes, it is blick: 
in all the indigenous natives of America, except the Efquimaux, it 
is of a copper colour : in the inhabitants of the ifles or the Pacific 
Ocean, it is of a brownifli yellow. Yet thefe distinction of colour 
decline infenfibly into, one another, by an infinite variety of (hidings. 
The corium is a peculiar membrane, porous, tenacious, fufcepribie 
of extraordinary dilatation, of various degrees of thicknefs, and com- 
poied of cellular fubitance at the exterior lurface much condenfed, 
m" r e relaxed at the interior where it recrives the fat. It is full of 
nerves, abibrbent veins, and blood-veffels. It contains likewife a 
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prodigious number of bags of fat, which continually moiften the (kin 
with an oily matter remarkable for its limpid tenuity. The body is, 
befibes, covered on moil of its parts, more or lets, with hairs. \t 
was di (covered by Sandtorius, that one capital ufeof thcfe hairs, is,' 
to ferve as conductors of an infenfible perfpiration, in which a great 
portion of the excrement of the human body is continually thrown off, 
at its furface. Sweat is different from the matter of conftant infen- 
fible perfpiration; being a faltiih aqueous liquid which fcarce ever 
iffues from the body, unlefs when that is agitated by exercife, or 
weak and preter naturally heated by fever. The matter of infenfible 
perfpiration, is a permanently elaftic fluid, nearly of the fame nature 
as that which is returned, in breathing, from the lungs. It produces 
a precipitate in lime-water, and is unfit to fuftain combuftion or re- 
fpiration. It is thought to have perhaps for every different individual, 
a peculiar odour. It (hould feem that there fubfifts a ftrong analogy 
between the refpiration by the lungs, and this infenfible perfpiration 
by the (kin. 

By the fenforium and the nerves^ the foul immediately exercifes its 
power over the organs of the body. It is an obfervation of the il- 
luftrious4>oemmering, that mental ability is, in every clafs of animals, 
greater or fmaller, as the nerves are finer and {tenderer, or coarfer and 
grofler in comparifon with the bulk of the fenforium. Of all ani- 
mals, man has the nerves the flendertft in comparifon to the magni- 
tude of the fenforium.— 

Thus far we have faithfully exhibited the fafrs and principles of 
this rational and ingenious fyftem of phyfiology, in the narrow- 
eft compreflion into which we could poffibly abftraft them. The 
principles peculiar to Mr. Blumenbach were not eafily fufceptible of 
reparation from thofe which form the bafis cf the fcience, ajid are 
common to him with others. And we wifheJ much rather to put 
our readers fairly in pofiefiion of the whole fcience o! this excellent 
work, and to enable thim to judge of its merits for themfelves, than 
to betray the duty which we undertook refpeittng it, by writing with 
carelefs uncertainty of its contents, and by pronouncing with a hafty 
and morally criminal rafhnefs concerning their value. But, the ne- 
cctiities of. the prefs oblige us here to break off from the completion 
ofourdefign. We break off with the deepeft regret. Enough has, 
however, been explained, to fatisfy thofe who are matters in the fci- 
ence, that the book of Mr. Blumenbach is perhaps the beft cempend 
of medical phyfiology extant ; and to indicate to thofe who maybe 
lefs able to judge for themfelvrs, that we at leaft think it fuch. 

The Latin ftyle of Mr. Blumenbach is vigorous, clear, and not 
more impure than that of the Latin works of Bacon or cf Linr.xds; 
but poffeffes nothing of the true Reman eloquence of the writings of 
Julius Caefar Scaliger, nor of the grace and purity of the cafy yet 
manly profe ftyle of George Buchanan. 
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Vie PoUwque de Voltaire ; ou Hijloire de fa Profcriptiom ; avet let 

Pie > juftificatives. Pa" G y. 8vo. Pp. 442. Paris, Dcntiu 

A .^\- ^^C2. Polemical Life of Voltaire, ^t. 

IT rus been faid*, and faid truly, that " wits are game-cocks to 
each other." This chara6teriftic of literary men was never more 
ftrongly exemplified than by the conduct of the extraordinary- perfon' 
who is'the.fubjeft of the publication before us. With refpeft to the 
nature of the work, and the rcafons for giving it to the world, let 
the author fpeak for himfelf. " It never," he fays, " would have 
appeared had Voltaire {hewn a proper contrition for his coarfe and 
bitter attacks on religion and morality; had he not perfifted to the 
end in impiety, .in grofs indecency, and in the moft determined ma- 
lignity to every one who refifted his literary defpotifm." 

" In extreme old age/' continues the writer, " we behold him adding 
bitternefs to his gall, and aiming frelh blows againft Christianity, and 
againft all who relpecled, or defended it. His genius feemecl only to re- 
gain ftrength when infpired by hatred or impiety. How many celebrated 
names have been the objects of his farcafm and abufe ! An unhappy feci- 
lity of playing the buffoon, while he r>oured forth the moft atrbcious in- 
veclives, or advanced the moft abfurd fallehoods, rendered him the amufe- 
menf of the frivolous, and made him forget that in the wife and the good 
he could excite only contempt or indignation. Literary dilcuflion may 
ferve to whet the underilanding, to elicit and unfold the truth. When it 
is retrained within due bounds, it is to be confidered as a fermentation 
advantageous to knowledge ; bat when vengeance, excited by exceffive 
felf-love, degrades the pen, the great man is eafily forgotten, we can only 
recognife the feeble mortal befotted with himfelf. 

" The reader will be able to judge of this by the faithful detail which 
we (hall give of Mr. Voltaire's controverfies with literary men of every 
clafs. We have collected the facls, explained any obfeurities, verified the 
citations, difcovefed his irapoftures, and repel'ed his fatire. In thorl, we 
have followed him ftep by flep, we have anfvvered him, as it were, word 
for word ; always guided by the moft exact and authentic materials. Let 
iis not be reproached with having disfigured the writings of Voltaire, or 
with having imputed to him publications of which he was not the author. 
Belides th.it it is impoflible to be deceived in his ftyle, all our citations are 
from the la ft edition of his works by Crammer. There can, therefore, be 
no doubt of the fidelity of the picture. The public will there behold the 
errors of his mind, ana the crimes of his heart; will fee his genius obfeured 
by the bardie's of his motives, and his outrageous language; that philofo- 
phy, fbjnu.'h vaunted by himielf, fadly edipfed by clouds of irritability 
and refentmeht; and his moft fplendid maxims contradicted by* his actions. 
In fine, thej wil. behold his protections of love and zeal tor the happi- 
nefs of man refuted by his coniiant and perievering attacks on the living 
and the dead. By the friends of Mr. Voltaire we. (hall, no doubt, be ac- 
cufed of having written a libel. To this we ahfwer, is it our fault, or- /t/j, 
that a faithful recital of his controverfies, and fcorred extracts from his 
works are pioper libellous materials :'— Preface, paflim. 
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Wc have long been in poffeflion of proof, from the works of this 
too popular writer, that the prefent accufation brought againft him 
has a foundation which cannot be fhake-n. To much -of it even his 
admirers do not objedt, and. the virtuous and impartial in every land 
have fan&ioned the whole. 

The work confifts of 22 chapters ; the titles of which we (hall lay 
before our readers ; it will give them an idea of the exterrt of his li- 
terary warfare. If they choofe to perufe the work, they will find iii 
it every thing that can confirm what has been faid above of the cha- 
racter of Voltaire, , 

Chap. 1. Jean Baptifte Rouffeau. 2. L'Abbe Guyot Desfontaines. 
3. Maupertuis. 4. La Baumelle. 5. St. Hyacinthe, 6. Vernet. 
7. M. Le franc de Pompignan. 8. M. Lefranc. Eveque du Puy en 
Velai. 9. L'Abbe Nonote. I©. Scipion Maffei. u. L'Abbe 
Guyon. 12. M. Freron. 13. Jean Jacques Rouffeau. 14. M. 
Warburton, Bifliop of Gloucefter. 15. L'Abbe Cager. 16. M. 
Larcher. 17. M. Graffet, of Geneva. 18. Controverfies withGref- 
fet, Trublet, Bertier, &c. 19. Extravagant commendation of a 
work by M. Vauvenargues, entitled " Introduction to the knowledge 
of the human mind/' 20. L'Abbe Riballier. 21. Voltaire's Pafto- 
ral Letter to the Archbifliop of Paris, under the affumed name of the 
Archbifhop of Canterbury. 22. Communion of Voltaire in the pa- 
rifh church of Fcrney, his Sermon on that occafion, Letters between 
him and the Bifhop of Annecy, &c. 

We (hall conclude this article of our review with a ftriking con- 
trail between the temper of a real Chriftian philolopher, and this 
chief of the French philofophifts. A certain Graffet had, profeflion- 
ally as a bookfeller, published fome pamphlets which t>ffended Vol- 
taire. Indefatigable in his revenge, and having con fid era ble influ- 
ence in Geneva, this mild and tolerating philofophift obtained a de- 
cree of banifhment againft the book feller. Not contented with this, 
and hearing that he had taken refuge at Berne, and was noticed by 
Haller, he addreffed the following letter to that truly great and wor- 
thy man, 

" I fend you, Sir, a little certificate,* which will let you into the cha- 
racter of Graflet, who has been recommended to your prote&ion. That 
wretch. has publifhed at Lauianne an abominable libel againll morality, re- 
ligion, the peace of individuals, and focial order. It is becoming a perfon 
01 your probity and great talents to withhold from a villain that protection 
which would do honour to the good. I prefume to confide in your good 
offices, as well as Upon your equity. Forgive this fcrap of paper, it fins 
againft German etiquette, but is conformable to the plainnefs of a Fronch- 
jnan, who reveres you more than you are revered by any German. 

" A perfon named Leverche or Perverche, formerly preceptor to Mr. 
Conftans, is the author of a libel againic the late Mr. Saurin. He has lent 
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me two or three anonymous letters in yew name.* Thefe men are all wretch- 
es unworthy of being recommended to the notice of a perfon of your dif- 
tinguilhed merit. 

" I lay hold of this opportunity to allure you of the eftccm and refped 
which I llia.ll have for you during life." 

We fubjoin the anfwer of Mr. Haller. 

4t The letter with which you honoured me has hurt me exceedingly. — 
What! (hall I fee a man, rich, independent, courted by the befi focieties, 
equally applauded by kings, and by the public, and certain of immortal 
fame, lhall I fee that man lofe his peace of mind to prove that a certain 
perfon had been found guilty of pilfering, and that another had not been 
found guilty! 

" It appears that Providence holds an equal feale for all the human race. 
To you it has been profufe in riches, and in fame ; it was ncceilary that 
you fhould have your misfortunes, and tke equilibrium has been found in 
your excefs of fenfibility. 

" ,The perfon s who are the objects of your complaint would lofe no- 
thing in lofing the protection of a man retired into a corner of the world, 
and pleafed mi having no public influence or connexions. Here, the laws 
alone have the right of protecting the citizen and the fubjeci. Mr. GratFet 
infpecls the concerns of my book teller. I have feen Mr. Leverche Laroche 
at the houfe of Mr. May, an exile, whom I have fometimes vifited fince 
his misfortune, and who palled his laft moments with that mini iter. If 
either of them has written letters in my name, if either of them has infi- 
nuated that our connexions have been more intimate, he has done me a 
wrong which you feel with friendfhip too tender. 

" Had wi flies any power, I would add one more to all the benefits yon 
now potrefs — T would beftow upon you a tranquil mind, which flies from 
genius, and is indeed not to be compared to it with refpeel to fociety, but 
is of infinitely more importance as to yourfelf. Then the rnoft celebrated 
roan in Europe would al^o be the happieft. 

" I am, with the higheft admirat on/' &c. &c. 

Never did the efforts of malignity rrjeet with a more dignified re- 
pulfe, never did the faults and foibles of Voltaire receive more keen, 
and at the fame time more delicate^ confute. He who, after the pe- 
rufal qf thefc letters, is not if ruck with the fuperiority of a great and 
good mind over genius with a corrupted heart, muft have feelings to 
which, thank God ! we are ftrangcrs. 



Les Trot's Ages d:s Colonies , on de leur Etat p^(Je $ trefent, et a venir. 
Par M. de Pradt, Membre de rAlTemhlce (Jonftiuumte. 3 Tom. 
8vo. A Paris, chez Giguet et O. Imprimeurs Libraires, Rue 
des Bons-Enfans, JJo. 6, au Coin de Celle Baillif. 1801. 10s. 

The 



# An anonymous letter with a name proves that " aliquandu dormitat bonus 
Homerus." 
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The Three Ages of the Colonies, or concerning the Ir State y pafi, prefent, 
and to come. By M. de Pradt, Member of the .Constituent Af- 
fembly. 

THL fubjeel of this book is well chofen. The rolonies pofleffed 
by the leading nations ot Europe form one of the mod intereft- 
ing fubjefts of confideration to the government and to the fubje&s of 
thofe countries who poift fs them, as a fource of profit or lofs, and to 
every man as a topic of curious and interefting (peculation. It will 
readily occur to thofe who are acquainted with the eloquent, anJ in 

Sneral well informed work ot Raynai, that a production on the 
me fubjed, after his, at leaft till, the (late of things be a good deal 
altered, cannot be very neceflary. As our author has anfwered this 
objection himfelf, we (hall prefent to our readers what he fays on 
the fubject in his preface. 

•' It was an additional objeel of mine, (fays lie,) to fatisfy a wim, which 
has been long entertained — a wilh that we had it in our power to ftudy the 
hiftory of the European colonial ei^blifhrnents fomewhere elle than in a 
work of great celebrity indeed, but which has the inconvenience of placing 
the molt luminous inlbrmation by the tide of reprelcntations highly perni- 
cious, efpecially for youth, who e head it cannot furniih without endan- 
gering their heart. An extract has long been detired oti the work of Mr. . 
Abbe" Raynai, purified from all the licentioufiiefs, and all the ;a.lics againft 
the molt (acred objects, in which that author has too often indulged himfelf. 
It is this wifli which we have endeavoured to fatisfy in the firlt part of the 
prefent work; which limited ilriclly to the political relations of the colo- 
nies, exempt from every confideration contrary to good principles, incudes 
every thing which the man who is molt curious to lca.n the hiftory of the 
European eftabliflimentscan deiire to know, and prelents it under an aspect 
as fate for the morals as inftruclive for (he undemanding. How much it 
is to be regretted, thai the Abb6 Raynai has not fpared another that labour, 
either by reforming himfelf, or, what would have been /till more to be de- 
fired, by confining himfeif to his principal object, to that which alone can 
intereft in the fubjed, and which alone is looked for — the Hiltoncai- Deli-* 
neation of the European Eftablifliment in the two Indies. What pity, that 
, with conceptions the molt noble, and information the moft extenhve, he 
fhould have mixed intuiting declamations again it the fafeguards of feciety, 
religion, and rivil authority ; and that, carried away by a zeal too much 
at that time in fafhion, he mou'd have continually interrupted his narrations 
with epifodes ot anger, or of impiety, which provoke fome readers, deter 
others, and may miilead many. Unfortunately that rage was a fubjecl of 
glory in the age in wiwch he wrote, and he has Sacrificed to tbat glory the 
real glory which others would have referved for him, if he had been more 
referved nim^lf. 1 ' " But thele errors, (continues our author) and they were 
great, the Abbe Raynai has repaired by the moft fincere repentance. We 
haveleen him deplore the abufe of his principles, figh to behold them per- 
verted by applications which never entered into his mind, labour to f?op 
their progrefs, and abjure, by a iolemn declaration, the mare which they 
wilhed to attribute to him in the Revolution." 

The firft volume contains the h[ft$ry of the colonics. The plan 

which 
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which .M. de Pradt follows is this: he traces the operations of the 
different countries in Europe, which have colonial cftablifhments, 
from their firft attempts to make difcoveries, or fettlements, to the 
prefent time. To the hiftory of the eftablifhments of each of thefe 
countries a feparate chapter fs afligned. The Portuguefe are taken 
firft, as being the earlieft adventurers in this fpecies of national en- 
terprize. Next come the Dutch ; after them the English ; then the 
French; then the Spaniards: and a few fentences, in the end of the 
chapter allotted to the Spaniards, are bellowed upon the com para* 
tively infignificant fettlements of the Danes and Swedes. The order 
which he has followed in giving the hiftory of the eftablifhments of 
each country is geographical, not chronological. He begins with 
the weftern coaft of Africa in each chapter; details the fettlements, 
or attempts at fettlements, which have been made by each country 
there ; proceeds round the Cape of Good Hope, pafles into the 
Southern Ocean, thence to the Continent of India, and from thence 
to the Iflands. From this he proceeds acrofs the Atlantic, and be- 
ginning with the fouthern part of America, advances to the north, 
taking both Continent and Iflands as he goes along. 

His detail of circumftances is neceflarily fhort. Yet every thing 
of material confequence is included too. The circumftances in the 
ftate of the mother country, which led to the making of fettlements, 
and the time when each was made are related. An account is given 
of the nature of the government of each colony, the number of its 
inhabitants, its produce, as far as effe&s commercial and political 
interefts; the amount of its returns to the mother country, and all 
the advantages and difadvantages to the mother-country connected 
with the pofleffion. It is in general to be remarked, that they are 
the circumftances which form the political ftate of the. colonies, 
which alone enter into the plan of our author's hiftory; and every 
detail refpe&ing the natural hiftory of the country, or the manners 
and condition of the inhabitants, which does not affect the former 
fubjedt, is fupprefled. To each chapter' a fort of recapitulation is 
fnbjoined, which briefly fets before you, in one view, the rum of 
the pofTeffions at prefent retained by each country in Europe, and 
contrafts it with what it once was, in the cafe of thofe who have loft 
any of the foreign dominions which they originally pofTefTed. Our 
readers will be gratified with the fummary of the chapter on the Bri- 
tifh pofTeffions. 

" Here clofes the circuit which the immenfe extent of the Englifh efta- 
bliihments has obliged us to travcrfe. Arrived at this point, let us ftop, 
to mark well its proportions, and the afpect of the whole. 

" England occupies the beft European eftablifhments on the coaft of 
Africa. Her tranfporfation of negroes equals, nay furpalles, that of all the 
' other nations united; it amounts to forty thoufalid heads; of which lhe fells 
more than a half to ftrangers, 

" She is miftrefs of St. Helena, of the commerce of Lite Red Sea, and of 
the Gulph of Foriia. She occupies the two coaiU of Ma abar and Coro- 

mundei. 
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Handel, and mighty kingdoms in the heart of the country: (he has there 
completely annihilated the French and the Dutch, whole pofieflions the 
events of the war have configned to her. She is eftablithed in Sumaitra. 
The annual, revenue of all thefe eftabliihments amounts to two hundred miU 
lions, of which eighty-iix are transferable to Europe. 

*' England carries on too the chief commerce of China. 

" Her colonies in the Welt Indies yielil 100 millions, * 

44 She poU'elles Canada, Nova Scotia, and the rich tiiheries of Newfound- 
land. 

" What is wanting to this immenfe accumulation of property and riches, 
to this load, almoft opprethve, of profperity ? Nothing, unqueftionably : 
and yet England has found the means of adding to it the molt important 
advantages: for, on the one hand, the Cape of Good Hope has put into 
her hands the Joeys of the Eaft, and the power t>f opening or (hutting the 
gates of it at her pleafure; and 'on the other, the empire of Tippoo Saib 
has juft fallen, and completed the polleilion of the peninfula of India. 

" Batavia, which cannot efcape her, will give to her the whole of the 
Moluccas, of which the fmallefl are already in her power. 
'. " It is evident that (lie will complete the universal empire of India, and 
that fhe will render it «xclu(ive, when (he pleafes, by the conqueft of 
Manilla, which has no longer any communication with its metropolis, and 
of courfe no more alii (lance to expecl from it. 

• *' In America fhe approaches the Spanifh Continent, by her eftablilh- 
ments at Honduras, and the poifefiion of the ifland of Trinidad. She takes 
the place of the Dutch in Surinam; fhe has got pofleflion of St. Lucia, of 
Martinique, of all the French and Dutch fmall iilands, capable of being 
guarded with little trouble, by (hips alone; and fiom which (he has the 
power of domineering over the other colonies. She lias expelled the 
French from their iatl retreats of Newfoundland and St. Pierre; (he reigns 
over the valt continent of Canada. 

" England, then, prevails over all countries in refpecl of colonies.. She 
has nothing of her own to lofe, at the pacification, which \vc can tbrcfee; 
(he eannbt, on the contrary, but gain. The caufes and the eoniequeuces 
of this preponderance will form the fubject of a deep invcftigation." 

In the concluding chapter of this volume there is an account ofuhe 
general prodifce of the European colonies ; and tables of that produce 
are drawn up, firft for each country, and then for Europe in general. 
For example, the following is the table of -colonial produce for 
Great Britain. : 

Livres* 

" 1. From the Wed Indies - - 100,000,000 

2. From the tranfpoitation of negroes - 13,000,0,00 

3. FromC.inada - - 6,000,000 

4. From the Spanifh American Continent 25,000,000 

5. From Newfoundland - - 50,000,000 

6. From Brazil, by Portugal - - 7,300,000 

7. From the Eaft Indies - - 200,DOO,000 

8. From the United States - - 60,000,000 



Total, 463,500,000" 

His 
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His principle of eftimation is this, to reckon every thing which 
the colonies import into the mother country, and to dedu£fc every 
thing which the mother-country f nds to the colonies in return, and 
then the balance is the net prod »ce of the colony in favour of the 
mother-country. In th s account items of a very different kind are 
included. For Example, in the article Eait Indies are comprehended 
the remittances to the Company, as tribute and taxes, the fales of 
the Company, and the fortunes brought home by individuals. The 
genera) table for Europe is as follows : 

" Portugal - - £71,500,000 

Holland - , - 36,000,000 

England - - WS,50Q,000 

France ... 190,000,000 

Spain - - 336,000,000 

Sweden and Denmark - 10,000,000 

Total, 1,107,000,000" 

This abridged, hiftory of the European colonial eftablifhments 
ferves only as an introduction, or ground-work, to the difcuflions 
which fill the two fuccecding volumes. Firll are ftated fome re- 
marks and principles rcfpe&ing the nature of colonial eftablifhments. 
in general. The following brief fketch will give fome idea of them. 
Colonial eftablifhments are made from different caufes: there are 
two circumftances which diftinguifh the colonies eftablifhed by the 
nations of Modern Europe, from thofe planted by Greece and the 
other nations of antiquity ; the Moderns retain their colonies in fub- 
jeftion to the government, and confined exclufively to the trade of 
the mother-country ; the Ancients gave to their colonies complete 
independence with regard to their government, and complete free- 
dom with regard to their trade : colonies are to be regarded merely 
as a fort of eftates, cultivated for the benefit of the mother-country; 
. they differ in importance according to the facility of keeping them,— 
their convenience as military polls, — and their fruitfulnefs as corre- 
spondents in commerce. Colonies fulfil their deftiny in regard to 
the mother- country by producing for her raw materials, and con- 
fuming her manufa&ured goods. The intereft of the mother-coon- 
try is to make the colonies produce as much as poflible, andconfume 
as much as poflible: the intereft of the colonies is to find the bed 
market for felling their produ£Hons, and the cheapeft for buying the 
materials of their confumption : maritime force is an objeft offirft 
confluence with regard to colonial pofleffions; a much ftronger 
^principle of fuperiority than mere continental power : fuperior capi- 
tal and (kill in manufafiures is the fecond principle of colonial fupe- 
riority, the principle which binds the moft ftrongly toward the 
mother country her own colonies, and attradts towards her thofe of 
other countries : exclufive Companies eftablifhed for carrying on the 
commerce of the colonies are extremely unwife; they are monopo- 
lies againft both the colonies and the mother-country j they are ex- 
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penfive and wafteful far beyond the practice of private traders ; out 
of fifty-eight which have been eftablifhed in Europe, forty^fix have 
ruined themfelves and the trade, eight have been fupprefied, four 
only have fupported themfelves and fucceeded, and fcarce any (late 
of circumftances in a country can be imagined wherein they can be 
neceflary. Negro flaves are a requiftte indifpenfible for the cultiva- 
tion of the Weft India Iflands. 

As this laft point has given occafion to fo much di feu (Hon in this 
country, we mail endeavour, in a few words, to give our readers 
fome idea of the argument of M. de Pradt on the fubjefl. The 
queftion, he obferves, is not, whether good or wife men would have 
begun fuch a bufinefs, any more than whether good or wife men 
would have taken, in the manner the Europeans did, the countries 
which the' flaves now cultivate*; but whether, as things are now 
fituated, it is poflibie for Europeans, without great evils, either to 
give up the country, or the flaves which cultivate it* He aflerts that 
flaves are fo neceflary to the Weft India Iflands, that the delibera- 
tion whether flavery (hall be aboliihed, is exa&lv the fame with the 
deliberation whether thefe poflTeflions (hall be abandoned. The na- 
tives are a race too feeble to labour : European conftitutions cannot 
bear to be expofed in that climate : there are no other then by whom 
that country can be cultivated but negroes. But can it not be culti- 
vated by negroes free ? Free negroes will not labour : they have no 
motive : their paffion is for repofe ; and their wants are fo eafily 
fatisfied, that the wild herbs of every field are almoft fufficient. 
The dreadful effecls Joo, of fetting men in their ftate of cultivation 
free, have been deplorably exhibited by the French Revolution : 'they 
are not free at home, but under the ftri&eft coercion of their chie'fs ; 
and befides, they are fcattered in fmall numbers over an immenfe ex- 
tent of a, wild country : in the Weft Indies they are collefled in great 
bodies, in a comparatively fmall and well cultivated country ; this 
difference is of prodigious confequence. There is a vaft variety of 
difpofition, as there mu ft be, in the different tribes of people fcat- 
tered over the immenfe continent of Africa ; fome are gentle, and 
attached to their mafters by kind treatment, others are ferocious, and 
no treatment can tame them. Would you let loofe the fierce as well 
as the mild r The ftricleft laws, however, he fays, ought to be 
eftablifhed, not only to proteel the flaves from cruel treatment, but 
to fecure a kind and generous behaviour toward them. Before the 
Revolution, the treatment of flaves, in the French colonies, he fays, 
was very nearly as gentle as it was poflibie to be ; and that the pro- 
erefs of population naturally brings with it this gradual reformation. 
Wiiile the planters were thinly fcattered, they had no neighbours to 
fee their good or bad behaviour ; but now the cenforial eye of neigh- 
bours all around them compels them to be more watchful over every 
part of their conduct ; and the morals of the Weft India planters are 
improving faft. Such being our author's opinion of the neceflity of 
the flave trade, and the flaves being, efpecially fince the French 
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Revolution, in fuch a difpofition to revolt, he condemns with the 
greateft feverity, the difcuflions on the fubje£r, which have been 
made in Europe, and particularly in England ; they are incentives of 
the moil effectual kind, he fays, to repeat every where the bloody 
fcenes which have been exhibited in St. Domingo. Our readers, 
we think, will be obliged to us to prefent them with a few fentences 
of "what he fays concerning the fupport the queftion has met with 
in this country, and particularly from Mr, Pitt. 

* * * « Tj ie Englith Government has given room to believte that they 
had a fecret intention to (acrifice the colonies of America to thofe of Alia; 
the Weft Indies, vvhe.e they once were, and might be again, in a ftate 
inferior to the French, to the Eaft Indies, where they reign without a com- 
petitor and without a rival. But that plan is devoid of all probability; it 
implies too many difficulties, too many changes, too much oppoiition, and 
too great a lolsfor England, ever to have been ferioufly adopted by a 
council of men as celebrated for their wifdoni as thofe who com pole the 
BritiQi Cabinet." ***** Wc will confefs it — it muft be in the nature of 
a bad caufc to (ink men below themfelves, as in the nature of a good one 
to raife them in the Tame proportion; but we have not (bund, in the de- 
bates to which that queftion has given rife, the orator, who, on all other 
occafions, commands equally the admiration of his hearers, and the fuf- 
fragesof the tenate, of which he is the foul.* ***** That difcuflion has 
produced, accordingly, rather anabfurd effect, that of mewing in the mino- 
rity a mini tier who is fovereign arbiter of the majority* of (hewing him 
abandoned by his u'ual fupporters, and combating in the roidft of his 
habitual enemies. One might even go lb far as to accuie the miniiler with 
having allowed hirafelf to be harried beyond tbat calmnefs and dignity 
which are the dilHnguilhing attributes of his noble character, with employ- 
ing, in that difcutlion, loo great a quantity of oratorical figures, familiar 
to thofe men, of whom lie is the molt formidable enemy, and (imilar in all 
refpeds to thofe which have lighted up the flames that are rag'mg in the 
colonies. As for Mr. Wilberfoice, he has exceeded all bounds and we 
fliould be not a little embarrafled to point out the exact (hade of diliinction 
between his fpeeches and thofe of Briilbt." 

After thefe general topics are difcuflfed, the fubjeft of the Euro* 
pean colonies includes thefe three queflions : What is the a&ual ftate 
of the nations of Europe in thefe places? What are the probable 
confequences of that ftate ? What are the means of obtaining the 
greateft degree of good to Europe from the colonies, and fuftaining 
the leaft evil ? The examination of thofe queftions occupies the 
remainder of the book. 

The firft topic includes not only an account of the territory, the 
inhabitants, and the produce of the colonies of each of the European 
ftates, but the moral relations which fubfift between the two parties, 
the fentiments of good, or of ill-will which they bear to one another, 
and the conduft, conciliatory or revolting, which on either f\de they 
have maintained- The faults or the mother-countries with regard 
to the colonics have been, ift, the indulgence of unreft rained ava- 
rice with regard to them, in grafping at the beginning with infati- 
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able avidity at the greateft poffible acquifition of territory, and at 
every point of the whole period fince in fqueezing from them every 
thing which they had it in their power to extort. 2d. The riegle,&, 
in the cafe of all the mother countries except the Englifti, of making 
their navy keep pace with their foreign eftablifhments. 3d. The 
di (regard they have had of tjbe fpecies of population acquired by the 
colonies, fending not their virtuous citizens, but their condemned- 
malefadors. 4. The folly of eftablifhing a government refcmbling 
their own, in places where all circumftances were fo widely differ- * 
ent; of having fucceflions of governors, who never followed' the 
plans of one another, who are removed from their office before they 
have well had time to learn the duties of it ; for redrefs againfl 
whom expenfive and troublefome recourfe mult be had to the mother- 
country,* by whofe inhabitants the inhabitants of the colonies are 
always treated with a fpecies of mod impolitic contempt. The 
fifth remarkable error of the European nations in their condufi to- 
wards their colonies is, in making them conftantly the field of their 
wars. The fixth confifts in oppreffing them with reftri&ions and 
exclufive companies. 

The anfwer to the fecond grand qucftion, What will be the con- 
fequence of the prefent ftate of things between the colonies and the 
mother-countries, is, that the colonies will necefTarily become de- 
tached from the mother-countries; that it is in the nature of things 
that they {hould detach themfelves as foon as their population puts it 
in their power ; that the prefent ftate ot the mother-countries at 
home, and their behaviour to their colonies, is fuch as to accelerate 
that event ; and, in particular, that the effects of the French Revo- 
lution have been powerful in bringing it forward. Next, enquiry 
is made, Since the feparation of the colonies is an event inevitable, 
what is the manner in which it (hould be permitted to take place. 
A fudden and involuntary revolt, our author thinks, would have very 
deplorable effedis; if executed by the flaves, the maflacre of the 
whites, of the people of colour, of one another, and the deftruftion 
of property would be the neceffary confequences ; Ihould it be done 
by the whites, the evils would not be inconfiderable, the different 
iflgnds would not aft together with that unity which the dates of 
America did ; much lofs muft be fuffered both of blood and of pro- 
perty ; and towards the mother-country the complete lofs muft be 
(Villained of that refpeft and afFe&ion which otherwife me would 
naturally receive. All thefe evils are avoided, and many advantages 
gained, by a premeditated and well-arranged gift of independence 
from the mother- countries to the colonies. 

Several modes may be conceived in which the feparation of the 
colonies from the mother-countries may take place. One country, 
as Spain, may feel the burthen of retaining its colonies in depend- 
once greater than it is able to bear, and voluntarily throw it off: the 
example of this wiH necefTarily bring on the fame thing with regard 
to the other colonies. Spain may open her colonies to her friends 
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and allies the French : this is fuch a change as cannot fail to bring 
after it others : England, to indemnify hcrfelf for the ex pence of a 
War, may conquer Spanifh America, and, unable to retain it in de- 
pendence, fetitfree: the nations of Europe may voluntarily abandon 
the colonies : the colonies may, efcape from them by revolt : they 
may be taken by one nation from another, and fet free, as the Eng- 
lffh have dorjc with feveral in this war. The nations of Europe, 
pofTefling colonies, may, by a congrefs, agree together upon a plan 
of fetting all independent at once, and placing them in fuch a filua- 
tion as may be moil advantageous both for the new countries and for 
the old. All the other modes are attended with very evil confe- 
qliences, our author fays, except this laft. , 

The laft volume of his book is employed in delineating the plan 
which he thinks mould be followed in this new arrangement of the 
colonial pofleftions of Europe. For this, however, we muft refer 
to the volume itfelf, as it would be impoflible for us to make it in* 
# telligible in fuch an abridgement as we could afford to give. It may 
be proper, however, to mention, that he excepts from the fyftem of 
independence the Britifh dominions in the Eaft Indies, and thinks it 
is for the advantage of Europe at large that the dominion and the 
commerce of that country mould belong exclufively to Britain. 

The intelligent reader of the imperfeS extract which we have 
prefented of this book, will neceflarily conclude, that the difcuflion 
af fo many important topics conneded with the interefting fubjeS 
of the European pofleftions abroad, carnnot be read without confider- 
able pleafure and profit both. Our teftimony coincides with this 
judgment. We give the author praife for the number of topics con- 
nefted with the fubjeft, which he has brought forward. The in- 
telligence with which he has difcufled them is in moft places far from 
common. We would not be undcrftood as fubfenbing, by any 
means, to feveral of the opinions which he has advanced ,• but this ve 
will fay, that he has often afforded us information, even on thofe 
points in which we thought we had reafon to differ from him. In 
point of ftyle the book has not the merit of that of Raynal, but it is 
neither obfeure, affected, nor inelegant. 



Htftoire de Bonaparte^ Premier Confute Depuis fa naiffanct jupf a la 
Paix de Luncvlile. Suivi de fes Aft ions remarkable* > Reponfes if 
Traits fut times , avec les Anecdotes relatives a fes differ entes campa%nes* 
En 2 torn. i2iK). A P. iris, chez Lhrba, Libraire Palais du Tri- 
bunat, Galerie derriere le theatre Fran^ais. An. 9. r8oi. 

Hi/lory of Bonafarte, Fir/1 Conful> frjtn his Birth to the Peace of Luru- 
ville. 

THIS book, as indeed its title-page pretty clearly announces, is 
a tribute offered to the vanity, of Bonaparte. It is written en- 
tirely in the ftyle and with the air of a panegyric. This is only 

what 
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what was to be expected. In France, at prefent, it may very rea- 
sonably be fuppofed, that it would not be accounted very delicate to 
write in k sr different ftyle concerning the firft magiftrate. We believe 
too, tint it would not be very fafe. 

If Alexander the Great, whom Poriaparte has had the weaKnefsj 
fometioles, to (hew that he wiftLd to be thought to refemble, 
judged right when he refufed to be painted by any but Apclles, it 
would be wife in Bonaparte to confider a little beforehand who it is 
whom he encourages to become his biographer. I hough the pre- 
fent publication be intended for a panegyric, \\ r e cannot fay that it 
has contributed in a very great degree to increafe our admiration'or 
its hero; and the public will eafijy believe of us that our admiration, 
of hirh is not yet at fuch a height as t<> be in apablc of any augment- 
ation. The publication gives all t'he information which the public 
is. already in pofleflion of from the journals of the day, and certainly v 
in a more commodious form, becaufe it is collected together. Wc 
are not of opinion, however, thit the frock is much increafed. All 
the particulars in the Hift >ry of Bonaparte, about which we were 
at a lofs before, are equally obfeure to us now. And no great pro- 
portion of that fcepticifm, which haunted us, refpecting the reported 
fublimity of his mind, is yet removed. That, of affairs, at the 
head of which Bonaparte was placed, great i flues in favour of France, 
took place, is known to all the world ; it is the bufinefs of his 
panegyrift to put it beyond a doubt, that thefe were entirely owing 
to Bonaparte. But in our opinion another adventurer in that kind 
muft come after the prefent, before thib effect be completely pro- 
duced. It mu(l be co nfe fled, however, independently of his pane- 
gyrift, that we have all the evidence for Bonaparte being a great 
man, which we have for feveral favourite heroes both in ancient and 
modern hiftory ; that is, c fuceefs in the conduct of great affairs. 

The great end of writing the life of a man, whofe adlions muft 
appear in hiftory,* is to fupply that which hiftory muft omit. Hif- 
tory refpects a nation, and records that chain of actions which in- 
fluences the fortune of the nation; but cannot defcend to fuch of the 
actions of any individual as are unconnected with that fortune. 
Very often, however, the moft inftructive part of the hiftory of the 
individual is that which has no immediate connection with the hif- 
tory of the nation. And biography is one of the moft valuable fpecics 
of compolition. When we took up, accordingly, a book having for 
its title, The Life of Bonaparte^ we did expect forne very interefting 
information. We expected, in the firft place, to hear from what 
fort of people he was fpTung ; we do not mean whether high or low 
born, but whether wife or foolifh, virtuous or vicious. For, as moft 
men receive the earlieft, and not the leaft important part of their edu- 
cation from their parents, the character of thefe relations is, in our opi- 
nion, no infignificant palfige in the hiftory of any individual. In the 
fecond place, an exact delineation of the education of a man whom 
we admire, is, in the opinion of every body, one of the moft im- 
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portant pieces of information which they cah receive. Could we 
trace, in the hiflojry of a great man, the fteps by which a penetrating, 
found, a&ive, magnanimous, and beneficent mind is loaned, we 
might with ftronger hopes afpire to become of fuch a character our- 
fclves, or to raife to it thofe of whofe minds we may have the form- 
ing. After the education, of all the parts of a man's life, whofe 
eminence is of his own creating, the paflage from obfcurity into no- 
tice is the mod interfiling. This in molt cafes is the moft difficult 
ftep of the whole. Many, a man who is qualified to run a brilliant 
career, were he beyond this bar, can never furmount it. The 
fneans, accordingly, by which this important tranfition is effeded, 
and whether they were entirely of the individual's own creating, or 
if he was to any confiderable degree aflifted by chance, are circum- * 
fiances which fhould engage the moft curious enquiry of the biogra- 
pher. 

Not even the names of Bonaparte's parents are recorded by his 
biographer. Of his education all that we are told is, that he was 
early conduced into France, and obtained a place in the military 
fchool of Brienne. And, our author acids, "the careful education 
which he there received, developed in him the firft buds of genius 
and abilities. 1 ' A few anecdotes of him at thefe years are mentioned. 
He had a little garden, which he fortified againft the attacks and in- 
trufion of his companions, and (pent there almoft all his hours of 
recreation, with books of philofophy or mathematics in his hand. 
The only kind of phys which he liked were thofe which required 
calculation, and exhibited a picture of military operations. He 
maintained an afcendancy among his companions. From the mili- 
tary fchool °f Brienne he removed to that of Paris. While here, wc 
are told, he was an enthufiaft for the liberty of the Corficans, and 
was employed in compofing a poem upon it^ He had a friend, the 
Baron L — r, to whom he was particularly attached. The feverity 
of his manners having created him enemies, he one night imagined 
his companions were to break into his chamber and murder him. 
He told L — r that, becaufe he was his friend, he was implicated in 
the fame profcription, and invited him to join him in his chamber, 
that they might defend themfelves together. They prepared, and 
waited for the attack, but none was made. There arc two pretty 
charaderiftic anecdotes, which we fhall give in the biographer's own 
words. 

" The fcholars of the military fchool \vere at that time all confirmed in 
the fame day, and it was the Archbiihop who adininiftered the ceremony. 
He comes up to Bonaparte, and afks him, 'according to cufiom, his bap- 
tifmal name. He tells it, with an afliiranee which formed a great contrail 
with the timid and humble air of his companions. The name, rather an 
uncommon one (Napoleon) was not heard by the Archbiihop. He makes 
him repeat it. Bonaparte repeats it with a little ill-humour. The grand 
vicar Jays to the prelate, ' 1 4a not know .that saint*' ' By heaven, I believe it, 
fays Bonaparte, He is a Cvrsican saint! 

" His 
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*' His fciendfhip with L — r experienced a little relaxation. That gen- 
tleman did not form an exclufive conjunction with him, he connected him- 
felf with fome other companions a little relaxed, whole principles Bona- 
parte d if] iked. He faid one day coldly to L — r, Sir, you have conn eel ion* 
of which I do not approve : 1 have fuccccded in preferring your morals 
pure, and your new friends will ruin you. Chufe between them and me. ' 
I leave you no alternative. You mult be a man, make your refolution. 
L — r in (i fled in vain that he was deceived, that he was always the lame, 
always his friend. Bonaparte, thinking himfelf fure of his fad, repeated 
always, chufe, Sir, chufe, and look upon this, as a firfl admonition. A 
little time after he repeated the fame thing to him : always the fame an- 
swer from L — r. At laft, he laid to him dryly, Sir, you have defpiled the 
admonitions of friendfhip, that is to renounce mine: never fpeak to me 
again in your life." 

This is the whole of the inftruflion we receive from this biogra- 
pher refpe&ing the education of Bonaparte. He remained in obfcii- 
rity, a fimple, voluntary cadet of artillery, till the fiege of Toulon. 
On that occafion hisadlivity and zeal were obferved by the two Vepre- 
fentatives of the people, Barras and Freron, who were fent to fujper- 
intend the operations of the fiege ; and they made him a general of 
brigade. The next appearance he makes in public was when he 
went to Paris, a little time after, to remonftrate againft a proportion 
"which had been made to remove-hrm from his corps, and place him 
among the infantry. Hurt with the little attention paid to his re~ 
monftrance, he folicited permiflion to retire to Conftantinople, whifb 
was equally refufed him. The time when he next appears is that 
which feems to have decided his fortune, the celebrated 13th of Ven- 
demiaire, when he was the firft man, after Menou and Raffet had 
refufed and refigjned their commiffions, whom the Convention could 
find ready to order his men to fire upon the inhabitants of Paris. He 
exerted himfelf fo powerfully under Barras in behalf of the Conven- 
tion, that the higheft offers of preferment were held out to him/ 
The confequence was, that he was appointed to the command of the 
army in Italy. We have here an account of twoftcps in Bonaparte's 
afcent ; the firft gained by a zealous performance of his duty, the 
fecond by being a prompt tool to execute the bloody mandates of ao 
abominable crew, who endeavoured to carry into execution, againft 
their fellow citizens, the renunciation of that conftitution by which 
they poffefled their authority. And this is all the poor, u n fat ih fac- 
tory account, offered us by this author, of the parentage, education, 
and paflage from obfeurity into notice, of Bonaparte. We have 
dwelt upon them at greater length, becaufe they appear to us of the 
utmoft importance, and becaufe they are the points atyout which 
biography ought to be particularly concerned. 

The courfe of Bonaparte, from the time when he was. placed at 
the head of the army of Italy, has been public and brilliant. Our 
author recounts the facts pretty nearly as they are known to the world 
alfeady. But he leads us very (Sparingly into acquaintance with hia 
hero, by thofe charadteriftic ftrokes, which a biographer of genius 
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always knows how to give ; he excites no intend whatever in his 
fortune ; and never turniihes any other proof of the (hare Bonaparte 
ha 1 iii producing the great vents he records, but that fuch events 
happened, arid Bonaparte was commander in-chief. A merely naked 
journal is given ot the two firft campaigns of Italy, which might 
very well have been culled from the papers ot the day. The author 
fuhjoins a chapter df anecdotes. And it is hs plan to feparate thefe 
from tho ch.iir of facts which compote the life of his hero. We do 
pot entirely approve of it. It may be difficult to find a proper place 
for fome ant :< <tes in the coutfe of the flory : T>ut they never tail to 
have the belt iffecl when fo introduced; aid a littl. addrefs and care 
will, in general, fucceed in finding a place for all that are of any . im- 
portance. There art only two ot tin e anecdotes whieh hav^ any 
con(ider;ib!e weight in proving Bonaparte to be really a fup.rior 
man. When at Nice, while he was only a general of brij^ade, one 
of his triends had occafion to call upon him in the night for fome in- 
ftrucYions, and thinking him to be ftill in bed, knocked gently at 
the door, but found him dreffed and bufy at a tabic covered with 
maps, plans, and open books. What, fays his friend, are you not 
in bed? No, replies he, you fee I am up. How, fays ths? other? 
Why, replies he, when I have flept two or. three hours, it is fufrt- 
cient. The other anecdote is, that being in the houfe of a friend a 
few days before his departure for the army of Italy, he fketched from 
memory a plan which he had already meditated and drawn no tor the 
campaign. So much is ftudy and forethought, and meditation, 
'thrown out of the pr.ftice ot the men of the prefent day, both in 
great matters and in fmall, that the man who makes ufe of them can- 
not well fail to go before his eompctitors. 

No other account is \. iven ot the origin of the expedition to Eeypt, 
hut that Bonaparte returned difgufted from the Concrcfs at Raftadt, 
and projected it. We are told the names of the tow^s which he took 
in Egypt, and the numbers of men with whom he fought ; but no 
idea is conveyed to us of the peculiar nature of a warfare in that very 
peculiar country. We are aiTured that Bonaparte fully gained his 
object by his expedition to Aere, which was only to Hop the march 
againft him of the Turkifh army.. And his departure from Egypt is 
related without a fingle reflection. 

' In the accoui.t given us of the aabals and contefts of the faflions at 
Paris, after he came home, till they ended in his election to the con- 
'fuKhip, no fa6T« are difecvered but the vulgar ones, which arc already 
known to every body. The beft written part, ot the book is the hif- 
"tory of the campaign which ended with the battlr of Marengo, and 
the peace of Ltmcville. The author appears to have been prefent 
in this campaign, and defcrihes the* operations in a manner both 
more diftinft and more interefting than he defcribed thofe which pre- 
cede. 

There is one excellence in Bonaparte as a commander, of which 
' this work affords fufficient proof, his fldil in infpiring and keeping 
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up the enthtifiafm of his foldiers, by fluttering their vanity, and par- 
ticipating in their dangers and hardships. And the chief chara&er- 
iftics of his mind, which may be collected from this account of him* 
are, a certain fiery, and at the fame time fullen, impetuofity, and a 
prefumptuous confidence which knows no bounds. 



De VEgypte apres la Bat a tile d'Htlicpslis, et Cor?f derations generates 
fur l r Organ ifut ion phiftqite et politique de ce Pays. Par le General 

de Divifion Reynier. ' Avec im Carle de la BafTe-Fgypte. 8vo. 

Pp. 288. Paris, Charles Pougens, Imprimeur-Libuirc, qua! 

Voltaire, No. 10. An. X. 1802. 
Of Egypt after the Battle of Heliopolis , and general Ohfervafions on the 

phyjical and political State of that- Country. By General Reynier." 

THOUGH we have not a few objections, and thofe not very 
flight ones, to ftate againft this book, we do not hefitate to 
recommend it to our readers ; became there is, a good deal of iu form- 
ation in it, which is curious and interesting, and becaufe the tn if re- 
presentations, which it contains, are fuch as cannot much miflead 
any body in this country. It will be mod convenient, with regard 
to the few obfervations which we mean to make on the 'publication, 
to con fider it as diviJed into three parts : 1. Ths obfervations on the 
phyfical and political ftate of the country ; 2. The events and tianf- 
acYions which took place with regard to the French army, between 
the period of the battle of Heliopolis, and the arrival of the En.>lifl* 
army on the coaft of Egypt ; 3. The operations. of the two armies 
till the fall of Alexandria, and the final evacuation of Egypt by- the 
French. 

The moft inflrudive by far of thefe three parts is the firft. The 
general whites like a man Who is capable of fpeculating concerning 
fuch fubjefts, and they are fubjecls of the higheft importance ; and 
like a man who has been at pains to inform himfelf concerning the 
topics of which he treats. Firft a defcription is given of what 
he calls the phyfical organization of the country. This compre- 
hends the account of its climate, and of its terreftrial furiacc, taken 
both jn a geographical and phyfical point of view The fituation 
and extent of its mountains and plains, defert ami cultivated ground; 
the fituation, nature, and extent of its river, lakes,, and fea ; the 
nature of its foil ; the quantity and nature of the produce of that foil, 
and the manner of its cultivation ; are defcribed in a manner that 
has not been rendered fuperfluous by any preceding defcriptions that . 
we have received. Immediately following tin's defcription of the 
country, is defcribed the fpecies of warfaru which the French adopt- 
ed, as beft fuited Jo the nature of that country ; and there ^are not 
many readers who will not be intercfted with the intornaatipn com- 
jpunicated concerning the means employed to provide for the iecttr 
rity, and to enfure the fubfiftence, of the army, in a country fo very 
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different, in almoft every refpeft, from thofe in which Europeans 
have been accuftomed to carry on war. A particular and inftruflive 
account, of the various f pedes of inhabitants of Egypt, con chides 
thfe part ot the book. It includes an account of the ftate of civiliza- 
tion, the manners, chara&er, and emp!o\ ments of the Arabians, or 
wandering tribes ; of the tellahs, or cultivators of the ground ; and 
6f the inhabitants of the cities. Thefe laft, he fays, are a mixture 
of fevefal races, of very different origin, manners, and religions. 
They confift chiefly of artifans, of traders, of proprietors of land 
who live on their rents, of the chiefs of religion, and the military 
, "chiefs belonging to government. This part liKewife contains an ac- 
count of the Mamelukes, *nd of their government. 

Qf the two remaining parts of this work we are not prepared to 
fay fo much in praife. The firft, after a narration of the fchemes 
of Kleber, and of the aflaflination of that general, relates the eleva- 
tion of Menou to-the chief command, and defcribes his proceedings. 
He is rep re (rn ted as commencing under the influence ot a violent 
averfion to Kleber ; in confequence ot which, he wifhes to reverfc 
in every thing the plans of his predeceflbr, and remove from him the 
perfons entrufted, and employed, by that commander. Hs arrange- 
ments, both with regard to the army and the people of the country, 
are defcribed, and reprefented as equally unwife. Jealoufles and 
diyifions, are faid to have arifen from his intrigues. We arc told 
that he was ignorant, and acknowledged his ignorance, and yet 
would not take advice. The foldiers became discontented, their pay 
and provifions were not regularly furnifhed, and every thing went 
wrong. We faid, we were not prepared to give praife fo implicitly 
to this part as to the former ; becaufe we are not Sufficiently in- 
ftru&ed to fay, whether or not the reprefentations be perfectly juft. 
^Things of no fmall importance are here aflerted ; a little time yet is 
wanting, to afcertain to people at a diftance, whether thefe aflertioas 
be completely correct. 

We are not prepared to give praife to the laft part of the book, the 
account of the campaign between the Englifh and French, becaufe 
we are convinced it is an account which communicates falfe ideas of 
the tranfa&ions. We do not wifli to be illiberal ; we grant it to be 
excufable, that an officer of high rank in the French army in Egypt 
ihould write with partiality to himfelf, and to his countrymen ; we 
doubt not that a Britifh officer would do the fame. But we think it 
is exceeding the oounds of excufable partiality to hear a man declar- 
ing, with regard to this Egyptian war, " that the Englifh gbvern- 
m nt and generals, as well as their foldiers, dreaded the approved 
f>ravery, and the fpirit, inured to conqueft, of the army which they 
had to combat " Such is the manner in which the account is given 
pi all thetranfa&ions between the Britifh army and the French, that, 
as we read on, we were inclined to think -the Britifh worfted in 
every engagement, till at the end wt found the French to be com- 
pletely reduced, and compelled to evacuate the country. The ii>- 
*' k ' * '"* ' • tention 
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tention of this part of the book is, to hold out to the world, that the 
Britifh, though greatly, as the author fa,s, fupwior in numbers to 
the French, were indebted for the whole of their fuccefs to the mif- 
conduft o Menou ; that the Englilh ufled neither with (kill, vigour, 
nor braver, j and that if the French had been conduced by an officer 
of but an ordinary degree ot merit, the conclufion of the war would 
have been very d fiFer nt. We think we can beft give our readers 
fome conception of the particular 1 ature of the representation here 
communicated of the war in Egypt, by tranferibing the abridgment 
of it, afforded by our author himielf , at the conclufion of his. volume. 

«* Thus terminated the expedition to Egypt. • So (rue it is, that a leader 
without ability deftroys^ by his individual influence, every advantage en- 
tranced to him. But lew armies, certainty, hare a better title to admira- 
tion, than that of the Eaft. Transported into a ditrant country, the fatal 
event of the naval engagement of Aboukir places a barrier between theiA 
and their country ; they are not dilcouraged, a rapid march carries them 
into the heart ot the country ; all their iteps are there marked v* ith victory. 
Every day offered to them fatigues without number, dangers continually 
fpringing up, privations of every defcription ; not one of thole enjoyments ' 
which alone with his dangers and toits divide the moments of the Ibldier, 
and make him forget the hardfhips of his life. All, officers and Jbldient, 
Supported willing that painful ftate, eflimating, by the obliinacy with 
which the enemy renewed their attacks, Low much the poileffion of Egypt • 
would be ufeful to their country ; and that idea compenfated, in their eyes, 
every thing which they had to undergo. The change of fortune which they 
experienced in the laft campaign, docs not extinguish their glory. Divided 
by the arrangements of their leader, they imposed in this re'pecl, for a long 
time, at all points, upon an enemy always fupenor to them in numbers, v 
and their proud attitude, even in the nioft difficult moments, conflantly 
retarded that enemy's progrefs. 

"The only operation which doe* any honour to fne Englifh, is their 
landing; and ol this they owe the fuccefs to their navy; for fix thouland 
men, whom it Succeeded in difemb^rking at once upon tha coafl, were 
checked, and put in commotion by fever. teen hundred men, obliged at the 
fame time to guard the whole extent of the bay of Aboukir, and, by con- 
sequence, di fabled from acting together upon the point of a' tack. 

«' The Englith army, after its tending, attempts not, till the 2 2d of Ven- 
tofe, to approach Alexandria. It ought to have met there the French army 
united; four thoufand men only were there, who difpute with it the ground, 
and intimidate it to fuch a degree that it dares not attark the place; and, 
far from profiting by its advantages, it aflumes the defensive fyftem, and 
entrenches itfelf. 

" On the 30th of Ventofe the French proceed to attack it in a compact 
fit nation which it had got time to fortify ; gun-boats on the tea, and on lake 
Madich, covered both its wings; the number of its troops was double: the 
darknefsof the night, the death of feveral of its leaders, throw diforderjnto 
the French army, and he who commands it keeping lrimfelf aloof, cannot 
xe-organife it h'mfclf, zmd will not entruft th«j charge of doing fo to any 
other body; he orders the cavalry upon its ruin; the army is ob ; ?gcd to 
retire, "and the Englifh, on this occaiion, fail once mere to profit by their 
fuccefs. -s 

" Shut 
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" Shut up in their intrenchmcnts, they attempt not to leave them tiH 
twenty days after, to go to Roietta, a poll- of importance for them, and 
"which was not defended' by the French army. • 

" Here they remain a month before advancing towards Rahmanieh, 
which it was of equal advantage for them to occupy, that they might inter- 
cept all communication between Alexandria and Cairo. The body of 
French troops which they iind there, too feeble to relift them, retreats to 
Cairo. It was their intereft to follow rapidly ' the march of the le troops, 
and they employ forty days to traverfe a (pace which the French ufuaJly 
traverfed in four. 

" At laft they arrive at Cairo, with the Captain Pacha; there they join 
themfelves with the Vizir ; and thefe united armies, fix times more nume- 
rous than the French, lull fear the chances of battle, and receive, rather 
than give, the law, in the treaty of evacuation. 

n After this they return down to Alexandria; the fame ilownefs prelidcs 
here over all their operations; and it is the failure of pro virions, much 
more than their courage, which accelerates the fall of that place. 

" The expedition of the Engliih has fun ceded, but they have reaped 
from it nothing, except the glory of fuccefs. For they never were able to 
command victory, either by their arrangements, their courage, or their 
enterprize. Their timid procedure, in fpite of their enormous luperiorhy, 
calily dcmonflrates what would have been their deftiny, had the army uf 
the £aft poflcifed a commander worthy of it." 

We confefs that we do not feel altogether unmoved at a reprefent- 
ation of this kind. For, what is the confequence ? This publication 
is fprcad abroad, and read by all the nations of Europe. They will 
not examine it with the fame fufpicious eye that we do, and they 
will believe it. A contradiction is the cure for this evil ; but who 
is to give it ? It will not have equal weight with the original repre- 
fenta?io:i, unlefs given by one vvhofe opportunities uf knowledge en- 
able his information to be equally authentic with that of the original 
repre fencer. 

Praife is extorted from us, however un willingly, by men, who, 
having finifhed a laborious warfare, remit not the energy' of their 
minds, but ft ill employ themfelves with eagernefs to occupy the at- 
tention of the world with the fcenes in which they have been engaged. 
And wc have not remained without feme feelings of humiliation, 
while volumes of information have been poured into Europe, from 
Frenchmen engaged in the expedition to E^ypt, and not a page has 
been offered to the public by any Britifh ofiicer. They mult be told 
the confequences. The partial representations of the French officers 
•will be believed. And perfons of rifled ion will, every where, con- 
clude, and with apparent rcafon, that men capable of occupying 
themfelves in .peace with fuch fchemes, to inftrucl mankind in th- 
bufinefs in which they have been engaged, mutt have been fuperi^r 
in the field to otjiers, who are good for nothing at home, but to fct 
an example of floth or diflipatiou. 
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Meine Theatralifche Lattfhahn : or, Account of my Efforts and m\ Site* 
c/fs as a C>mcldn and a Dramatic Author. . by A. W. liFl.*nd* 
8vo. L.ipfick. 

WE (\\.\'.\ extract from this entertaining volume, a fliort nar- 
rative of the author's l ; te.' 
Mr. IrFland was born at Hanover, in the year 1-50. From the 
age of five year* he g'Ve indications of a ftrong pailiou for dramatic 
amufements The V t.etud nitum, or Alula c Imag'niaire^ was the 
firft plav of which he itnefl*. J the repr f< nt..tiou. He was exceed- 
ingly affixed 17 it. He fome time alter f u- E khrfF. Mils Hc;,fel r 
and Mifs Biik, in the principal parts of Lefho^'s famous dr:s;:n of 
Mifs Sarah S'mpfon. H. thus defer ibes the emotions with which he 
beheld ihe exhibition of that piece. 

" I burl into tears. That power which irrefiftibly excites conducts, 
unfolds even leoinnent of the human heart, now opened, elevated, 
charmed, and captivated my fou : . I was di olvcd in a t an port of ienij- 
bilit\*. The curtain dropped; but I was ml. riv.-tted t( my seat. Aij 
tears ttill fleuved. I fobbed aloud. 1 wou'd not be per irn!cu to leave the 
fpot. After mv return home, 1 meir.'ored what I t • ,. < f the piece. 
My exprcUions'rei'pe \ing it were heard with urpi.ze. : ut m\ cnthuij- 
aim was not diicouraged. l\iy father read this piee« <««er with me, and 
expla ncd its moral tendency. From that time I resided the theatre as a 
fcliool of wisdom." 

By the firft tragedy which he faw on the ftage, he was agitated 
ftill more powerfully. 

His friends wit , at length, alarmed by theexefs or* his paf- 
lion tor theft reprefe.tatioi.s : and he could n > longer perfuade them 
to take him to the theatre His only r. foinee \v::s now, in reading 
all the printed phi', s on which he could lay his hands. Romeo and 
Juliet^ in particular, from among tlufe, infl med his im gi'sation 
an 1 feelings to an extr.or dnary decree. Lis parents prolnbi'ed 
him from all rending of fuch d.;ngerous p'eccs. He then took to 
the reading of fermons aloud; which gave them the hU'hclt fatist. c— 
tion. But t was fokly from i s refemblance to the declamation of 
the ftage, that this exercile gave him pleafure. 

Succeeding in no ihidy, :ind reproache I by his parent^ for inca- 
pacity and nc ligence, Iffland, in the tixteenth y ar of his a^e, 
eloped from his taiher's houfe, and detcrmini-d to devote his life to 
that charming art which had alrsady abitracled a!! !iis faculties 
from every other purluit. He repair. d Untight to Gotha, where 
! his f 'ndeft w" flies were fatistied in a gr.se ions re.ep'on by t> i;l»if— 
[ trious Eekhuff. In EckhofF's preience, he was i\) .ruch atF-cicd by 
\ the remembrance of his jc'fin^ in the pirts in w!**ch he h.aj feen him 
perform, that he was tn.able to inter a fm*li aulr-fs which he- 
had prepared to foliut that comedian's pairuoagc. His voice fauU 
tercd ; and his attempt to fpeak was entirely iiUwiruptcd by his tears. 

1 Ecthoff 
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Eckhoff kindly introduced him to the company of comedians at 
Gotha ; and of it he was accepted as a member on the 15th (by of 
March, in the year 1775. 

" There it was (fays Ifflandj that I witnefled the difplav of the talents of 
that immortal aclor, then in their decline, but full inimitably powerful to 
touch the heart. Whether his were more the power of natu.c, or of art, 
I prefume not to decide. But this I kno^, that he was ever, at his plea- 
sure, irrefiltibly mafter to ope the fource of, my tears; and that I have 
never, on reflexion, felt mvlelf afhamed of the tears which his art had 
moved my fenfibility to ftied." 

Meflrs. Beil and Beck were formed in the fame fchool of acting 
with Iff land. They were all three of the fame age.. They were 
equally inflamed with that enthnfiafm for their art, which is ever 
kindled by confeious genius. They ftudied with unwearied indus- 
try, and with the niofl: ardent mutual emulation, to attain to the ideal 
perfection .of their art. One of the mod inftruflive and pleafing 

* parts of Mr. Iffland's narrative is, that in which he gives a detail of 
the various means of improvement which they tried. 
- EckhofFdied : and the theatre at Gotha was fhut up. The three 
young friends went thence to Manheim. Iffland had now the 
happinefs of a reconciliation with his parents, who forgave his 
elopement, and confented that he fhotild purfue the way of life to 
which his genius fo irrefiftibly inclined him. 

The Elector of Bavaria, at that time, leaving Manheim for Mu- 
nich, conceived the defign of inftituting a new theatre at Manheim, 
to compenfate for the lofs it was' to luftain by the removal of the 
court. Baron Dahlberg had, by his Highnefs's orders, aflembled a 
company' of performers, male and female, of the moft eminent 
talents. But neither the Eleftrefs nor the public had a tafte for the 
amufement of the German drama. The company were, for a 
while, oftener neglefted than fplendidly fuccefsful. Iffland, how- 
ever, continued zcaloufly to cultivate his talents, and ftill to afpire 

v with the fame enthufiafm to the perfection of his art. In the year 

1780, he had, for the firft time, opportunity to witnefs and admire 

. the mafterly acting of the famous Schroeder, who came for a few 

days from Vienna to Manheim. Of the feelings with which he faw 

Schroeder, Mr. Iffland thus fpeaks. 

" I cannot exprefs with what earneftnefs I defired to fee Srhrocder. I 
was then fick, and durft not quit my room. I envied the happinefs of 
thofe who mould be the firil to pay their compliments to him on his arrival* 
lie was fo good as to come to fee me. My heart leaped for jov when he 
took me by the hand. 1 could then fay to myfeif ' Schroeder knows that 
there is fuch a perfon as thou in this life/ The injunctions of my phyiiciani 
had not power to detaiu me from going abroad to viiit him. I haunted him 
perpetually. The flighted glance of his eye could difpofe of my whole ex- 
igence. He appeared on the flage, and in a part affording Jcope to the 
whole energies of his genius. Effecls fuch a« he produced among the 
fpeClators had never been felt nor witneffed before. His ailing was quite 
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different from the idea of perfection which I had formed to myfelf, and 
from every model I had hitherto admired. It tranfported me quite out of 
.rayfelf. Acting befide him, in the fame fcene, I could only utter mecha- 
nically the words I had to (peak in my part, and make the correfponding 
geftures no otherwife than if it had been an automaton that made them. 
He accordingly gave the preference to Beil, whofe fenfibility was lefs 
deeply agitated, and who, feeling only a generous emulation of Schroeder, 
remained fufficiently at eafe in his mind to do juftice to his own talents." * 

After this period the three young rivals redoubled their emulation 
and their efforts. They were at length fo fuccefsful, that from the 
year 1786 to 1793, the theatre at Manheim fubfifted in a (late the 
rhoft profitable to the performers ; and in which it was the very de- 
light of the public. Its jprofperity was then interrupted , by the 
events of the war. Mr. Iffland continued there till 1796, when he 
accepted the appointment of dire&or of the German theatre at Ber- 
lin. That appointment he ftill holds. 

It was the Alcejles of Wieland which firft moved Iffland to try his 
ability in dramatic compofition. His firft: piece, named Albert of 
Thurneifon, was reprefented with fuccefs in the year 1781. Be- 
tween the years 1784 and 1786 he produced the Guilt of Ambition* 
the Pupils, the Hunters, and the Force of Confcienre ; pieces which 
have fixed his reputation as a dramatift capable of giving the moft 
powerful effeft to the incidents and fcenes of familiar life. He 
nas fince enriched the German drama with a number of other 
pieces of kindred- merits. Iffland, though an admirer of our Shake- 
fpeare, gives it as his opinion, that the fervile imitation of Shake- 
fpeare has, in the whole, been of injury to the German drama. It 
was in the part of Francis Moore, in Schiller's tragedy of the Rob- 
bers, that Iffla*nd firft obtained the public approbation to that tran- 
fcendent degree in which he dill continues to enjoy it. 

Thefe particulars of the life of a comedian and dramatic author, 
fo eminent in Germany, have appeared worthy to be introduced to 
the notice of our readers, on account of their connexion with tho. 
hiftory of the imitative arts, of literature, and of manners, in one of 
the principal countries of Europe. 

The book itfelf, from which they are extracted, may be read with 
high fatisfa&ion by the admirers of the drama and of elegant litera- 
ture in general. 



Voyage en Efpagne aux Anfiees 1797 if 1798 ; faifant fuite au Voyage 
en kfpagne y du Citoyen Bour going. Par Chretien Augufte Fifcher. 
Tradufteur, Ch. tfr. Cramer. Avec un Appendice fur la Ma- 
nierc de voyager en Efpagne. Avec Figures. 2 torn. 8vo. 
A Paris, chez Duchefne. 1801. 

* 1. e. Travels. 
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i.e. Travels in Spain, in the Tears 1797 and 1 798. By Chriftian 
Augtiftus Fifcher. Tranilatcd into French by Ch. Fr. Cramer. 

THERE is fcarcely any fpeci; s of books, in our opinion, better 
calculated to afford injtruction, efpecially to the young, than 
well written books of travels. A h;bit of active obfervation, and 
juft reflexion, upon the modes and practices ot life, much more than 
any other acquifition, is wanting to make tne greater part of man- 
kind wife, lint a familiar acquaintance with the rriodes and prac- 
tices of thofe anion g whom we are reared, is acquired at fo early 2 
period, that we h tve formed a habit of acquiefcenCe in them, beiorc 
we are capable of nfl ctingupon them. It thus happens with the 
modes and p ac"tices of lite, as it docs with the operations of our 
minds; »heie is nothing which is more difficult, than to teach us to 
reflect upon either; and molt men pafs through lite without reflect- 
ing upon them at all. 

It we excrpi travelling itfelf, .nothing can more cffjclually lead us 
to the falutary exerufi- of reflL&ion upon the modes of life than 
books of travels. By thefe a different fet of manivrs and practices is 
pre fen ted to us, from thole to which we have been accurtomed. At 
firft they appear to us unnatural and hideous. Afterwar-s, however, 
we find that human beings can live, and enjoy apparent comfort, 
even under thofe forms of life which at fin't we thought fo incom- 
modious. We arc.forced, even involuntarily, to tnttitute a eompa- 
rifon between fomc of thofe forms and our own. We learn to* ex- 
tend our thoughts to human nature in general, and to judge which 
modes and cou rfes of life arc fitted for it, bothofthvde which arc 
followed in our own country, and thofe which arc followed in all 
other countries. The advantages ot books of travels are indeed lb 
great, and fi> many, that though they are too often written by men 
Very little qualified to. write or thirk. there is fcarcely one of them, 
which we have met with, which does not reward the reader for his 
trouble in peril fin g it. 

Our pre fen t author, however, is not one of thofe who deferve to 
be read only on account of the advantages of the fubjeft. He pof- 
feffes both intelligence to know what '* worth defcribing, and (kill 
to defcribe it with elegance. The fcene- ol his travels we confider 
as particularly inrerefting. Of all the countries in Europe, perhaps, 
Spain offers the greateft number of o' iecls to the curiollty of the tra- 
veller. The beauty of its natural keiury is alone fuflicient to biing 
admirers from the ends of the earth. And the phyfical date of the 
country, and the moral ftate of the inhabitants, differs fo much more 
from the other countries of Europe, than thofe countries differ from 
one another, and thofe differences are at the lame time of fo interelt- 
ing a nature, that a picture ot Spain, which pnfieflcs any degree of 
exa&nefs, cannot fail to be a very pleafing and a vtry inftmdtive 
object. Fro*u the inconveniences too wLch w^ie apprehended from 
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travelling in that country, it has been vifited much lefs frequently, 
and is much lefs perfectly defcribed than any other country in Eu- 
rope. We are rather, forr^, on this account, that our author mould 
have thought of confining his plan fo much as he has dohe. He in- 
tended by his publication, he fays, merely to fupply the omiflions of 
his predeceffors. Spain is, in our opinion a mine fo rich, that it is 
yet far from being exhausted. And a work which fhould embrace 
the fubject in its greateft latitude, would ftill be neither fuperfluous 
nor unacceptable. There is fomething, indeed, we think, in the 
nature of books of travels, different from other books. No man 
looks upon a country exactly with the fame eye as another. Every 
man, if he obferves for himfelf, if he records his own obfervations, 
and tranferibes not the obfervations of others, will prefent a new 
picture of the country which he furveys, which will improve our 
knowledge of the country, and affect us with frefh delight. We be- 
hold with renewed plcafure, the pictures of a beautiful landfcape, or 
a beautiful woman, drawn by a hundred fucceflive hands. 

M. Fifcher has fortunately done more than he promifed. He has 
vifited the mod important places in Spain, and given us a delinea- 
tion which includes every thing of greateft importance to be known' ' 
in each. It is the inhabitants, their character, manners, and form 
of life, which is the fubject that has chiefly occupied the attention 
of our traveller. The natural hiftory of the country he touches on. 
but rarely ; and feldom flops to defcribe very particularly the natural 
fcenety ; although there are a few ftrokes of his which make u* 
regret that he has not treated his reader with a little more of this en- 
tertainment. His book is written in the form of letters .to a friend. 
He fails from Rotterdam to Bourdeaux ; and the voyage is defcribed 
in feven very entertaining letters.. Two letters are bcftoweij upon 
Bourdeaux. The objects particularly defcribed are — the harbcur and 
quay, the old fortrefs of Bourdeaux, chatcau-trompettc, the entrance 
into the city, the Gtuation, and architecture, public walks, and 
theatre. An obfervation here occurs, which is worth quoting. 

" In obferving (lays the author) the crowd of young people, who appear 
at the theatre, elegantly drr.Ted, and of women loaded with diamonds, 
one would not imagine that France had fullered io much during the la.it 
^ght years." " 1 made the fame obfervation (continues he) on the pui«ic 
walks, and particularly at a concert winch was given at the houfe of a 
mufical Jew; every thing exhibited fuch an execi'ive luxury, fuch an 
unreftrained propenlity to pleafure, fuch a paliion for ll-lf-difp'ay, that the 
obferver could not refrain from very melancholy reflections on the little 
progrefs made by philofophy in an age which is fo proud of its illumination. 
Among their wives and miflrefles, a number of new comer? were pointed 
out to me, feveral of whom, before the revolution, were in the very ioweft 
clafs of the people. It may be affirmed, that in all revolutions, 'tis only 
the forms which aie changed, but that things at the bottom remain alwa)i 
the fame/* 

We fliall tranferibe the (hort and expreffive defcription of the cha- 
racter 
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racier of the inhabitants, as a fpecimen of the ability of our author 
in this delicate part of com po fit ion. 

" Much has been ("aid of the Gafcons, and no little exaggeration has 
been ufed at their expence; in all that has been (aid, however, there is 
often a good deal of truth. The Galcon fneaks always in hyperbole, and 
'tis always with that figure he judges of his own merit. He muft be con- 
tinually 1 peaking of him* elf, and lie can never be at eafe but when he him- 
felf is upon the (rage : he knows every thing : he has feen every, thing : he 
was prelent at the creation of the world. A Galcon lies without knowing 
it; he ails the braggart without intending it : he contradicts you always, 
but without animoiitv ; and offends you contrary to his intention : his cha- 
racter con lifts in vanity difplayed like a buffoon, and grofs, but innocent 
boafting." 

Some curious information is given concerning the wine manufac- . 
ture and trade of Bourdeaux, and the- decay of its general trade. A 
defcription of its, exchange, and the character of its merchants, dofes 
the account. 

A plcafant account is given of .the journey from Bourdeaux to 
Bayonne, of the fituation and appearance of that city, of its public 
walks, and its beautiful environs : its trade is defcribed ; a confider- 
able branch of which is chocolate ; and the information afforded of 
that commodity is fo very good, that we are tempted to tranflate it. 

" Since I have found occafion (fays our traveller) to procure forae in- 
formation concerning this article of the table, you will read, perhaps, with 
fome intcreft, a few details on that fubjecl. The goodnefs of chocolate 
depends, tirft, upon the quality of the cocoa itfelf. Of this there are three 
principal f pedes : Caracas, quayaquil, and that from the illands of St. Do- 
mingo, Martinique, Curacoa, &c. The Caracas is extremely dear, even in 
time ofpeaje; and in the bell years the pound is never fold for lefs than 
three francs. To make chocolate the Caracas is mixed with the quayaquil. 
Two parts of the Caracas, and one of the quayaquil, make the tirtt kind ; 
two parts of the quayaquil, and one of the cocoa of the illands, make the 
fecond; and the fiinple cocoa of the illands, the third. 

" The goodnefs of chocolate depends, in the fecond place, on the care 
with which it is ground and roafted, on the proper proportion of the 
cocoa, the fugar, and the different aromatic*, which enter into its com pe- 
tition, and on the attention with which it is worked to procure a better or 
worfe mixture of the ingredients. 

" The characterises of a good, unadulterated chocolate, are the fol- 
lowing; a deep fleth colour; a fine, clofe, (liming grain; fmall white 
itreaks; an aromatic odour; a facility of diilblving in the month, with a 
fenfation of frethnefs, to produce no appearance of glue in cooling, and to 
ihew an oilv cream on the top. 

" The general marks of a bad, adulterated, chocolate, are ; a black* 
pitchy colour; an inlipid tafte of fyrup: a farinaceous, unequal, and 
coarfe grain; a burnt fmell while boiling; and lately, a glutinous humi- 
dity, an aqueous folution, a grofs and muddy fediment. 

" Chocolate is adulterated, in feveral ways; firJt, by an unequal mix- 
ture of the different kinds of cocoa : for example, when a fourth of Caracas, 
a fourth of quayaquil, and a half of cocoa of the ifiands, is fold for the 
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firft kind, .which ought to be compofed^pf two-nthjrds of caracal and one. of 
quayaquilj but the tarred manufacturers of chocolate findihemfetves com- 
pelled to adopt this means of adulteration whenever the price of good cocoa 
riles edniiderably, and the public will not pay more than the ordinary 
prices. ' * * . 

" The noxious and blameable adulterations are the following : to exprefir 
the cocoa oil, in order to fell its butter to the apothecaries and furgeons; 
then to<fubftifute the greafe of animals/ to road the cocoa to excefs in order 
todeftroy this foreign tafte, to mix it with rice, meal, potatoes, honey* 
fy rup, &c. A pound of Caracas chocolate, coding here, nearly three livie^ 
you may eafily conceive what mud be the natuie of that kind of prepare* 
lion in mod places of Europe. Betides, chocolate ought to be boiled in * 
particular- manner, to pouefs all its power at>d flavour. • The ruje Lv to, 
take a cup of water to two ounces of chocolate. It is allowed to diflblve 
gently on the. fire, and, poured out as Toon as it begins tarjie, It i$ then, 
made to boil again for a few minutes in the cup on hot coals." 

Going from Bayonne to Bilboa the veffel was driven by ftrefs of 
weather into the harbour of Guetaria, furrounded by the Pyrennfeari 
mountains; and feveral amufing particulars concerning it are re- 
corded. The defcription of the province of Bifcay, and of its in- 
habitants is long and important. It is not generally known that the. 
Bifcayens are a race of people totally different from the Spaniards,, 

Soverned in a maimer totally different, from the reft of the king- 
om, and fpeaking a language not only totally different from the 
Spaniihvbut from every other language in Europe. We are highly 
indebted to our author for the admirable account he has given us of 
this people, of their character, their laws, their country, their capi- 
tal, their trade, their amufements, their language, of every thing, 
in fhort, which is ncceffary to acquire a complete acquaintance with 
them. 

We muft pafs over, without any observations, all the fcenesof 
the journey from Bilboa to Madrid, where, however, the reader will 
always find fomething to entertain and inllfu& him. But wetwifli 
that we could, in a Tew words, give fome idea of our author's ac- 
count of Madrid; in which the particulars are fele#ed with very 
great judgment. They fucceed one another as follows : fituation and 
view of Madrid; divifion and population ; architecture; ftreets; 
places or fquares ; general fcenes-in the ftreets, mornings afternoon, 
and evening; ad verti foments; criers; women of the town. Next 
are defqribed the public walks of the city, the equipages, and the 
people who appear in thefe walks. The fubje&s which fucceed are: 
the climate, its ctiangeablenefs, temperature; mcafures.of precau- 
tion; cold of the winter; prevailing difeafes; phyficians; ftate of 
medicine in general ; provifiona ; markets ; manner of living in the 
higher and lower daffes ; expence ; public- houfes, coffee- houfes, 
hotels, private lodgings. A whole letter is beftowed upon the wo- 
men — its contents are : their figure ; their character; the particular 
mixture which is in it of religion, and libertinifm ; their want of 
delicacy in matters of plcafure ; the condition of a lover ; marriage.; 
, appEjidix/vol. xn. , K'k conejos; 
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cm*&m\ Imilftitf life ; ffctrir of revenge; dtcfc, We cannot deny 
ooffefvet tho &Jeafune> even at the rile ** fwtlleng hw w d the limits 
** mn*rt**d the account of the prefefltbook, of traAtefotng part of 
Ac vitid d riwoat i o n Heat given u* of the etnrtder of tie women of 
*pein r 

* A Spanifii lady is nothing left than delicate hi what regards die fcnfes. 
With an. inflamed Imagination and burning defires, (he knows not the 
charms and iDuiSoni which the fax borrows mm delicacy; the boldaft c%h 
pteffions, accordingly, and the mofl wanton looks have noting to make 
her Weft. Whafr wouM (hock the ehafte medefty of an Engltm or German 
woman* appears quite fmpfe and natural to a Spantib weaumt and (he 
enjoys, without referve, tbofe beentimis images, which the: other would 
not dave to assent 1o herfelf in (ecreK 

. ** He would be deceived, however, who mould proceed on ibefe oMer» 
vatiuu, to found an rfwwfce of feccefe in certain views. The Speniu 
woman eatprefics berfelf on that fubjed with a inafculine liberty^ her lips, 
nereyev. mp oars, have nothing chaite about them; but her pride pre- 
4CCVCS . her from j|oing farther. An attempt of fuch a kind from a man 
would mark Superiority ; but It ii (he who wants to reign. Every fpecieJ 
of advancement would be rejected wifli indiehatfon. ' She wants not to be 
chofen ; it is me who wants to cnufe; it rt (he wko takes upon her the de- 
partmepi o/ the pan : (he leaves to him only the earn of pfeafing her, in 
giving himfelf up entirely to her defires. Tor this mafon it is, that the 
cold and timid man often foeceedi with her better than the moil enterpris- 
ing and paffionale lover. Her defpotifm would force the firft man to 
render homage to her charms for her pride has deitined him for her (lave* 
The more indifferent he appears, the greater is the ardour which (he dif- 
ptays ; the more he avoids her, the more does (he leek after him ; one 
would imagine that (he loves him, but (be wifhes only to be loved by him ; 
(he has the appearance of yielding berfelf to him, out (he thinks only of 
reducing him under her laws. As to the red of her character, the Spaniik 
woman Is faithful and conftant. Tlic energy of her character preferves her 
from levity, and her pride from meanneiv. She is capable of the mofi 
elevated fentiments, the mofl noble facrmces, the mod generous actions j 
but the gmrce of thera mud be looked for, not fo much in her attachment 
to the ebje& of heir love, as- in the high idea which (he has of herfelf. She 
confideift a lover as her poflemon, her property ; the has for him every 
kind of ooaapWmniee which mo would have for herfelf; bat (he exacts the 
mod devoted feratede in return." 

' Two long letters are employed next upon theSpanift character in 
general. Titey deferve very particular attention. It is the moft 
complete ddcriptibn winch we have yet met with. The Spaniards, 
lie fays, notwithftanding their diftance behind the other nations of 
Europe, have made confiderable progxefs in knowledge and civili- 
zation during the laft four years. He gives tw a catalogue, which ie 
a very curious and Important document, of the principal books which 
have been published in Spain during the laft eight years. We fliali 
only mention a few of the books well known in this country , which 
have been tranflated In ' Spain ; Bell's Surgery, Cullen's Materia 
Medica, CulitaVNofology, the Syftcms of Chemiftry of Lavotfie^ 
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Cfci|*d, and frourrfe* $*•&'♦ W<*>A*f M&*^yta&' t 
Ckero> FwnWiii*liW, *cXifa an* Voy a^ ^ ^%^^C^> 
t^ockc oor Education, ** jwvel**>f rRtoardfisn^ £*t4t0fr^Jlt4>* 
muUittfck of oxhtr** jScfott'i .-Idyls, . A \*hk i* UJMttife thta* ..tf 
the different eftabliflunents for public inftruftion in Madrid. * W* 
can only mention farther, that from Madrid the author travelled to 
Badajos, from that place to Cadiz, and laft to BarteioflSy Thefe 
are {he moft important, indeed almoft the only important places, 
Which, after what he had vifited, remained for him to fee in cywn* 
He does not defcribe them fuperficially any more than the fowgwog,; 
The reader will find an account of them, iiKk*iingtbe|aajs imp<nV 
ant particular of enquiry *which we have noticed in- the ^eeoujtt of 
- Madrid, drawn up with equal care, and nearly with equal minute- 
nef« as that of the capital. 

We Cannot clofe this review without expfeffinjg our approbation; 
of the author's thought, of throwing his intimations fefpe&ihg th^ 
mode of travelling in' Soain into an appendix, and 6| thtr iteearis 
pfeferving his narrative clear of thofe observations ipneetnihe inns^ 
and dinners, and paft-boys, and horfes, with which we are 16 ire* 
queotly treated in ordinary hooks of travels*. 

■ i n ' ' ' " ii • r p a n n il , ^ 

L JJUrarifchtr BrUfwecbfel van J. 2>. MuhaeUs. Qtordntt uni 
Heraufgigebtn wn J. G. BuhU, PrrfeJJir Zf$ Gtrttngen. % Thei- 
len. 8vo. Pp. 1050. , 

Literary C*rrefp*ndenct if J % D. Micbatlls ; srran^ed and mliUd by 

THE theological writings and the Oriental erudition of the 
famous Michaelis, the pride of the univerfity of Gottingeri, 
have been long well known in this country. tJo man in Europe 
was more 4 generally refpeded by the learned, nor engaged in arnoia 
extenfive or reputable literar/ correfpondence, than Tie for a great 

Kit of his life carried on. Thefe volumes coptain ,a fele£Uon of 
ters out of that correfpondence, publifhed wit* a view to iljuftrate 
the hiftoryof the author's own lite, and the literary hlftory of the 
age in which he lived. We poiTefs but two volumes of -this collec- 
tion. We junderiland it to have been cpmplctpd in a^third vplutne. 
Pro/eObr Buhle gives a highly fatisfa&ory account ot the nature and 
defign of this ^publication, in the following well- , yvxittci> J?j;e|a!ce, 
. prefixed to the firft volume. , . , /» 

« The public has, here, the ftrft part of a fcries of letter* fele&ed out 
of the remains of forty years epistolary cornefpondbnee of the late; Profeflbr 
Michael^ . I could not but judge them too valuable, titt only as materials 
iiluftiatfyg the life and characler of thai eminent ftian, audi of other learned 
perfcrtis hisiriends, but alfo for the light which thevy \hioyr upon literature 
tffel£ and upon the hiftory of thofe labours by which It has been, of fate, 
the moil remarkably advanced, to be left to pcriih unknown, inftead of 
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l>eing added to the common fund of public knowledge ant entertainment* 
I was farther encouraged to undertake this publication, by my friend and 
colleague Profelibr Tychfen, who has been pleafed to declare it to be his 
Opinion, that thefe letters have in them much that cannot fail to intereft 
reacjers of all denominations ; and, beiides, in many particular letters,. a 
great deal of carious matter which mud be efpecially agreeable to thofe 
who are proficients in Oriental literature. 

*. "In (electing and arranging the letters which appear jn thefe volumes, 
I dave been guided principally by two cqniideraiicas: I was in the firft 
place defirous to chufe out from his whole correspondence, inch letters as 
would throw the greate/t light on the leading incidents and circumftances 
of the, life of Mich&elis, not only as a private and firaple individual, butaa 
a.man of learning and a writer, than whom, perhaps none that ever arofe 
among us, has done more to advance the caufe of found and ufeful litera- 
ture, to promote ihe honour of the univerfity of Gottingen, or to advance " 
the glory of the whole German nation ; fuch as would (hew how bis cha- 
rader and habiti o£ itudy were gradually formed, and how far bis genius 
received its irrrpuifc, and his punuits their particular direction from exter- 
nal- circum (ranees i fuch, in (hort, as woukl (hew both what Michaelis was, 
and how he became what he was. Of this nature are the letters irom Pre- 
foentval. Beffde, that Ihey deferve to be read on account of the excel- 
lence of their competition; they have the farther merit of explaining the 
origin of Michael is's connexion with the Academy of fciences at Berlin; « 
en which connexion he laid the -foundation of his own fubfeouent lame. 
Michaelis had the fole merit of making Tobias Mayer's Tables of the Moon, 
■knoWn in England on account of 'their utility towards the difcovery of the 
•longitude at- tea, and of procuring a reward from the Britifti Parliament, 
to their author. It was by the perfuafion of Michaelis, that the Danifli 
tminiiter? ,Von Bernfiorff, upon a plan frarAed by our Profeiibr, fentjrat'a 
company of learned travellers upon the famous voyage to Arabia. Ha 
took a part 7 the moft. zealous and aclive in the advancement of Kennicott's 
great work of collating the different manufcripts of the' Bible, and after- 
• wards in ettabiiihing its refutation, when it had been brought to a dole. 
Such' fad*, being at once eminent in the hiftory of modern literature, and 
remarkable in the life of Michaelis, appeared to deferve to be detailed and 
Hlu ft rated, fo far as this might he done out of the remains of his literary 
rcorcefpondence. I have accordingly printed every letter in which I fouui 
: any thing relative to any of thefe i injects: and 1 can art lire the reader, that 
I Know, not of another one concerning them, betide thofe which are hera 
introduced. Anolher clais of letters are add«d7 which relate to mere mat- 
ters of bufinefs. Such are molt of thofe from Count Von Bern 11 off, and 
from Prefident Von Munchhaufen. But, in fuch a collection as this, they 
'could not well have been omitted. And they may be confidered as to 
many flowers here ftrewed to do honour to the memory of two great men 
who deferved well of the Republic of Letters. 

'.' Next after tliehiltorkal letters, I was willing to give as many as pof- 

. fiblc of thofe of a fcientific or erudite purport. It maybe, that, out of the 

fame it ores, a belter (election than I here exhibit, might have been made. 

, But, I hope, the candid reader will allow that I may have hadjuit reafons 

. for withholding certain letters, which might otherwife have been preferable 

to many of thofe I have printed. It is alio to be expected, that many of 

•the notice* aad difcuUions occurring in thefe letters, may be regarded as of 

fm*M 
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ftnafl important*. ( But, ' m the world of literature/ as Lefling fays, * w« 
rooft Jive and let U-yG; ,; And what happens to be oPno importance to me> 
may be hrgbiy» Important to others. The jurift, the hiftorian, the* poet, 
whatever they may thirtk of the matter, have each a fmall literature of hit 
own : why, then, flo* grant equal indu'gence to the theologian-, the phi* 
lofopher, arttf the hmnaoiftr Man dft?n ftands but on rfn hillock,; and -be* 
holds only a fmall portion 6f the domains of knowledge, while he fancies tar 
himfelf that tie is 1 exalted, as it were, on the i'ummit of Olympfls, from 
which his view can -at anpe comprehend the whole, and diftroguiuY its 
minuteft parts. 

t€ But, lam more afraid of the cenfure of having here reprinted fome 
letters already inferted by Michaelis in his own works, or otherwifc per* 
tnitted by him to come under the infpeclion of the public in print. So-far 
»s I was enabled by an old and fomewhat imperfect acquaintance with the 
witings of Michaelis, J have endeavoured to avoid the republication of 
any thing in* this collection, that had been before printed. Yet I did not 
think it proper to fupprefs the letters to Ridley, Jabloniky, and Scholtz; 
though Michaelis hod printed tweJve different extracts from them, in Iris 
* Remarks on the Books of the i acred Scriptures, in the Bibliotheca Orient 
talis/ and elfewhere. For farther arfi-tainty as to what had, and what had 
not, been printed, f confuked my friend and colleague Profeflbr Tvchferw 
and have adted upon his advice. * I therefore hope lor the reader's indul- 
gence, if he mould, after all, find here fome letters which he may have 
'already feen in print. But I mufr have renounced "the whole undertaking; 
if T had been required to examine Michaelis's wh/>le printed works, in 
comparifon with his manufcript oorrefpondenoe, for the fake of discovering 
vrhal parts of this were, certainly, ft ill inedita. 

" I fhall now take the liberty to add a few words concerning the right ' 
of property in thefe letters. Private letters are vv ritten with freedom, ar 
being intended for .the infpectton of one pair of eyes, not of thousands. 
They may be fuch as thoufands might, without injury to the writer, peru.'b* 
and yet be what he would not willingly fubmit to the- inspection of lb many; 
On this ground no perftm can be more deeply convinced than J, of the force 
and fandity of the obligation which forbids us to make public the private 
letters of others, without their leave. In obfervanee of this duty, I 
have inferted in this collection, not a- tingle letter from any man of learn- 
ing now alive, without the exprefs perm itfi on of its author. To thofe 
worthy men who have favoured me with this permitfion. I delire here to 
offer my bed thanks. The letters written by Michaelis himielf, which ap» 
pear in this collection, were communicated by his refpectable wklow, who 
expre.Tcd, at the fame tii«ie, her anxiety that nothing mould be now pub- 
lifhed, as from him, that could give offence to any • perfon living, .Equal 
delicacy mis been obferved refpecling the letters of deceafed coiTefporcfc 
euts of Michaelis. This has occafioned the omiifion of various letters; 
which would, otherwise, havebeen among the belt ornaments of the ooU 
leclion. But their tenour was intermixed with private particulars,, which 
I could not fuppofe that the writers would have cholen to make pyiJiic. 
Should any peribn ftill object, that it is improper to print the litcvary cor- 
lefpoiidenre of the deceafed, without permimon given from its authors, 
while they were in life; I reply, that thefe letters -to ^'ichaeliv wcra 
written for the exprefs end x>f contributing as much as poifible to the ad* 
vaneenient of ufeful knowledge; that they were, of courfe, by the very 
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Wentjon ( of tlieir authors, a public property; and tba( to jraHifc, 
afer v fte death of a man of teaming, hia ufeful ideas, pfojeds, remarks, 
and elucidations of difficulties, is to do the higheft poflible honour to hit 

" Aw»g tht Joitfers from &*»&£» gt4Mm» i* the ppblioa^a,^ which 
IiWItAm toibftyf departed frfip,tJbo.g©oeml.role bj;.i^^ii|A|fni«yfelf 
" Mh^ieen jguvied. But tbefe v arepubHflwed ib|ejy<. b£C$ufi| jfeeiifci bim- 
*fej& apgTiince hts death, hia refpeclaljle, widow nqw Uvu&> $a\dtlpown 
ou(, again fLMichaelis, imputations of an unpj^fing ajid .pain/aj jilure, 
w/iiclj were* not till now cleared away. Jteilke, in an account, written by 
hfmfelfdf his own life, threw out, again ft Mithaelis, a'harfh. cehfure afle&- 

Mhis moral cbara&er. To that cenfure Michaelrs replied iii an apologc* 
i _< v c *u: *2 'r »^:rt-_ ._a:~l l Lttil.^J'SL- M.I? *"_z?- 



k mg his morat character, i o that ceniure Micnaeirs repneq m an ^poio 
ircalrevtewof the narrative of Reifke, which He pupTifhed fn the ,&£/&? 
$feh>tQtieHt*li*. Mrs, Reifke repeated the cenfures *by her deceaied huA 
^'and witbthe gneateft energy and brtternefs, in a paper which (he pan 
-cHpftd ft» . >e inttrted in theUniweHal Review of Iemi In that publication 
:fli*.{»pn©rJttl the ^charge with a greater number of facfe, &> that* if the 
fe0s<booJ4 be received as true, and fl? fafficteni in number to.atiowt.ns to 
found a jjtfgmenfcupon them, it would not fee eaft to avoid *^4bm that 
the Reitke* were in the right. To this paper of.Mr* Reijke,, Nfcm$* 
jnade no re^Jy.; becaufe he had not then. at hand certffo ki^e/s^m the 
harjd^wntfng'of her deceafcd hufband, to which he was ,tp nave^rf^jrred, 
» convincing documents of the truth of what lie wouul have §iff vamped ; 
and becaufe rne infirmities of his old age indirpofed him to the lar&er pro- 
ietutmn^focih acbntroverfy; fo that he rather inclined' to rety fitisfied 
-with trie' Internal cortfckxifnefft of the retlitude of hrs conduct 'toward 
fteifce, and to leave the public to think of the affair as (Htraid ffeebf good 
*o them. Ua Ut himklf in no degree guilty of what m* Ifcid to his 
^charge. And whoever had any knowledge of him in the tratofaftion*ef his 
life* wittailow bUn to have been utterly incapable of aaiy sfcimjwa&ir or 
Uiijuft. Had -Mknaeta acled as the Reilkes reprefent bho^tevo^ons, ft 
j^rqpld imp been in contradiction to ail the maxims by ^ic^ ( hQ k £Klfefled 
* to. regulate his K6, Without, however, prefuming abfplfLaf^lo^ccide 
between them; I thought it reasonable, fince the public has }mf the,, whole 
ftory of the one party kid before it, to withhold nothing that might tend 
tp„lhrow JigbL9iUJie.qth« r fid«. of the difpute. I have, for thisjreafon, 
included in the prefent publication, every letter of Rei ike's which I could 
Afwlatnang the papers of Micbadie, except only one which had no reJa^ 
^iv.tojthe matter mqueftion. May theie letter*, then, beafed by fonie 
4^^id>a^c^U-miorn|ed fricaid of Micbaelis, who knows mpre-thaii I of 
Ae who|r matW> ^to ^indicate bis memory altogether from this charge! 
Ur, may the whole contrdverfy . remain henceforth at re,h\! . Th$fe letters 
are, unqueiHonably, the, papers which were underftood (o be panted for, 
the farther clearing up of (he afliir. And, as a colleague of the late 
tacfatalisr afidaa eiitrufied by bh Widow wiik the change ofodkihk tbjefe 
f*p*&,z\ llH^t it ngr rjdu^r to publish whatever, .dptitwicntg apptireof to 
fm*i t0 X*rt ^l^cttlpaliqiH^ 




^le Jt'fiayi taken H upon me to make, n^y ajtei^tioas. 
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. But, errors in gramitar and orthography, I thought it Aitkin my pcevinc* 
tocorreft." 

The firft volume brings down the feries of the correfponieft*et» 
the year 1760* It »*otttifi*tdifi thefctond tottftt ye*t tf ffi 

Ofobt^neiddef^niitftittitettsd itWtieTrt- 

poflibte to rive a dearer or jufter adcount, than is raft! before the 
reader' to the foregoing paragraphs. Btfide thofe corrtiponderita 
whofc names afre mentioned by Profcffor Buhle, not a few other 
eminent perfens are among the authors of thefe letters to Michael is. 
Nealrfy a third part of the fecond volume confifts of Englifh letters 
addreued to him by the late Sir John Pringle. Bifliop Lowtb, Mr. 
Jacob Bryant, a Mr. Beft, and a Mr. Collett, as well as Or. Ridley, 
mentioned by Buhle, are alfe* the writers of different letters in thefe 
votuoKs*. Mendelfoha, Midler* Charles Bonnet, Thierry, arphyfi* 
cian of dHUftdkm at Paris, the Marquis de Loftangee, M. de Comt 
de <3ebetin, and Mr. Forikal, are, likewffe, in the number of cot- 
vefpottdeitts of this eminent fcholaf. The charafier'ef Wettftcfih's 
dditto* of the New Teftatneht in the original Greet % thifeftatc of 
Coptic erudition hi Germany ; the noble enthufiafih of Mr. Schlofcer 
of Sweden, who, before the Danifh miffion, had projefted a" voyage 
of erudite enquiry to the eaft; the leading circumftances q$ the 
famous voyage which has been fo well related by Nicbuhr ; the ac- 
counts firft given in converfation Relative to Sir Jofeph Banks's Voy- 
age with Capt Cook; and the Travels of the late Mr. Bruce, m 
Abyffinia* are among the topics of incidental Hhiftraflkm in thefe 
letters. Not the lean inferefting part of them eonfift of copse* of 
letters written from Egypt and Arabia, by Mr. Von Haven, with 
that gentfeman's journal of flit excUrfion to the famous jtbfcel 
el Mocattfbb, <or Mountain of Inscriptions, Tn AhAfa Petrtea. Thft 
whole colledion abounds in matter the moft intcrcflfing to ingerttaotis 
literary ctiriofity. ; * . * 



Trditi dm Styh. Par Dttudonn6 Thiebafclt, Profefleur aux Rodin 
Centrales; Academrcien de Berlin; fc Mcmbre de W Societf 
Libre des Sciences, Lettres, & Ant, de Paris. NouVelfe Edi- 
tion, reirue, corrigee, and augmentee. 2 Tom. Svo. ^ 
Paris, chex Davilette & Compagnie. 1801.' V :: 

J Tnatife on Style. By DieudonnS Thicbault. 

THIS is a work of merit ; and, though on a fubje& whioh tiftfc 
been fo often handled, its utility ftilt exifts. Thtll is htfrdf? 
any fubjeft which has more employed tjie pen> thin ftyl*,. iftfcfef 
fome one or other of the views which it prefents, or the paCt^ into 
which- It may be divide^. For What is every book of grammar,, df 
criticifm, and of rhetoric, but, for a considerable portiqb at Waft 
of the contents of each, collc&ions of obfervatfods upon ftylel l» 
this branch of literature the French have befA particularly fertile % 
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and. there is certainly a greater number of treatifes in their tongue or? 
ftyle and language, than in any other whatever. This author has 
taken -a view of the fubjed which deferves to be called;new. Thofe 
■writers who have preceded him have left irnmenfe colle&ions of pre- 
cepts and obfervations refpecling all the different branches of ftyk, 
taken fcparately. One author has treated of grammatical purity, 
another of tropes and figures. The historical iiyle, the oratorical, 
the poetical, have all been confidered, and the proper chara&criftics ' 
of each pointed out. But an attempt to generalize thefe multitudi- 
nous particulars has not been made before the. prefent undertaking.' 
The objedl of this work, accordingly, is not the fame with that of 
books of rhetoric, to give precepts for the compofition of orations, 
•which comprehends the ftrudlure, matter, and iiyle of that particular 
fpecies of coropoiition \ nor is it the fame with that ot treatifes on the 
Belies Lettres, the object of which is, to give precepts reipefting the 
ftr.uclure, matter, and ftyle, of the different fpecies ot elegant ^writ- 
ing ; nor is it the fame with that of treatifes on grammar, tropes, 
and figures, which regard merely the elements of ftyle : its obj«& i* 
to afcertain the general principles of ftyle, abftra&ed from every 
Other coniideration in the bufinefs of compofition : t and to difplay a 
complete fyftem of thofe principles, (landing by themfelve«, which 
fliali Ihew.what ftyle is, of what elements it is formed, and how it 
varies its appearance according to the different fubjecls to which it is. 
applied; and the different ends, which he who employs it, has in 
yiew. It is an attempt to fhorten, by means of.generalifation, the 
labour of learning the precepts of ft>le: it is an attempt to reduce 
thefe numerous precepts to a few general principles, applicable to all 
particular cafes. T\v fe obfervations will enable our readers to under- 
hand * iftindly the defcription which the author him felt has given in 
his Preface* of the object which he propofts. 

" In all the elementary books (lays he) which treat of Belles Lettres 
fuch as thofe on oratory an.l poetry, the aulhc rs never fail to place a chap- 
ter on "flyTe; Ihey would all have thougfit that thoy very unlkilfully muti- 
lated their lubject, if they omitted that chapter, which is always one of the 
firft to prelcnt itfelf to tjieir imagination : and, indeed, how could they 
difpen.e with an examination of the nature of f)le, and a difcufTion of its 
principle, and rules, when Cliey undertook to develope !ubjc-5r^ with which 
n has io direeVand clofe a connection? Docs not fryle neclHTfilv exift in 
every fpecies of compofition ? And is it not for this rvaoo. that we *b oftvn 
meet with precepts concerning tropes, images, figures of thought, and 
other particulars of ftyle., even in the prefaces of orators, ofhifto.ians, nay 
of philofophers? But in this general competition among author*, and 
efpecially among didaclic authors, to know to whom the right belongs of 
dictating laws to us in this, important part of literature, the grammarian 
place* himtelf in the firft rank, on the claim that ftyle, that rtrfi talent of 
great writers, is not exhibited but by the u ; e which they make of the beau- 
tieiaml the rkrtfcs of the language which the)* employ : he pretends further 
that the 'tny«(rrg<k*U>i»- and developemenl of what belongs to tropes, is en- 
tirely 6ks province; can any one, feys he, leark to,fpe*k a.ltiuguafe, can 
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any ©ne.read an aulhor, without knowing how to diflinguifh the literal 
ienfe from the figurative' PrefentLy appears the partilan of the rhetorical 
art, and oppofies to him the authority and practice of ai ages. Style, in a 
word, is a inbje& which all claim to them.elves, and all difpute* Vain 
pretentions! the art, of which we treat, is between grammar and rhetoric, 
and belongs net mo.e to the one than to the other. 

" \\ hat belongs equally to evei y (pedes o! literature, needs to be con-' 
fidered apart, and diicutfed by itieif, to enable us to comprehend wcl? its" 
principles, and Hiabhlh for it rules, as luminous and prefi'e as ufeful. — ' 
*Tis in this manner accordingly that we ought to i.udy what ' efor.gs to " - 
Jlyle; by taking a more general view, of it, we lhall better 'ascertain its 
nature, we (hall better diitinguiih its character! ft ic features; all its proper- 
ties will then appear to us in a mo.e iatisfactory light; the principles which* 
it prefuppqles will be connected together; the rules which it prekribes will, 
at the time time be clear and evident; variations, exceptions, e,n-ry thing, 
will be determined with precifion, placed in order, and iblidly eJrabiiOied; 
omhTions will be fupplicd ; the chief tones, the prevailing colours of fly le,' 
will fpontaneoufly present themfelves; and we (hall delcend with more 
afluranee and eate to the details which it embraces, and the changes by 
which it adapts itfelf to the different fpecies of composition." 

This'was published firit in Berlin, in the year 1774, where it had, 
been compofed for the {indents of the military fchool, in whofe edu- 
cation the author was then employed. It met with a very favour- 
able reception, and attracted the particular notice of Frederick him - 
felf. It made not its way, however, into this country ; and owing 
to certain circumftances, the author fays, was fcarcely known- evea 
in France. The prefent circumftances of France, he adds, feenjing 
to require, and to be calculated to encourage fuch a work, have in-* 
duced him to prefent his countrymen with a new edition of his 
former publication, fo enlarged and amended, as to be, in fome fort, 
a new production. We have no doubt ic will be received by them. 
with great favour. Its author is well known to them already. They 
are indebted to him for a French grammar, which has long been one 
of the favourite books in their fchools, and which mud make them 
defirous to receive any thing new from the fame hand. We add that 
they will not be deceived, who, either in that country, or in our 
own, (hall be induced to infped} it as a collcdlion oi ufefui inft ruc- 
tions on the fubje£l of compofition. We &ven regard it as an im-- 
provement on the plan of all the books of rhetoric and belles-lettres 
"which wc yet have. The plan of the books ot rhetoric which we 
'have received from the moderns is formed too much upon the pla^i of 
rhetoric left us by the ancients. But this is a very important error. 
F01; the books of rhetoric of the ancients were defigned altogether for 
theWormation of orators. But it is only a very frna!l number among 
the moderns who have any intention to become orators ; .or to whom 
the rules for breeding an orator are of any confequence. It js for the 
fame rcafon that the books on belles, lettres are defective. As, the 
books on rhetoric lay down the rules for the compofition of or at ion s> 
jhey lay down rules for the compolition of hiftory, philofophy, po- 
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etry, &e. and then their talk is completed, as it appears. . Btot their 
numbers are fmall who want to becc.ne hiftorians, philofopfcer?, or 
poets ; while it is of great confequence to every body to wntfe In i 
good ftyle ; and almoft every one is interefted in the means df £cqti!/ r 
ing it. It is pretty remarkable, therefore, that what is intefeltlng 
only to the fmaller number in this cafe, fhould have cngroflcftfo 
much attention ; and that what is interefting to all fhould have bceji 
entirely negleded, except in fo far only as it was fubfervient tp tjip 
former part, the part interefting only to the fmaller number. ^^Vp 
are perfuaded that this is one great reafon of that mod Angular d§fe<£$ 
in the condufi of education in moft parts of modern Europe,, aqdparr 
ticularly in this country : that no part of that education is applied to 
teaching the pupil the art of writing in his own language. For ?* 
the art of compofition was only taught as part of the art of making 
orations, hiftories, or poems, &c. it was thought that fo few people 
were interefted in thefe Concerns, as to make the art of compbfitioa 
an unfit part to enter into the general education which was aefigncd 
for all. Our author has done an important fervice in treating of 
ftyle, as it is ufeful to all ; in fhewing how a good ft vie may be ac- 
quired, In what it confifts, what are the qualities wfVich it prefup- 
pofes, and what variations it muft receive correfponding to tne <fifc 
ferent fubjefts to which it is applied. We fhall give as fliort ab 
ttnalyfts of the work as poflible. 

It is divided into four parts ; which we fliall follow In their onler. 
The firft comprehends the more eflential part of the fubjeiS : it treajt* 
of the nature of ftyle in general, and of jgood ftyle in part?cpla)r. 
The author defines ftyle to be " a characlenftic manner, and a m*&r 
ner nniformly maintained, of exprefling ones ideas by wjjti.ni* 
fpeech." " All the particulars (fays he) which concur in ch^aq 
rifing a ftyle, are of a nature to affume different forms, and' to .f_ 
come the object of different choices. It would indeed be abfurd to 
lay down rules fordoing any thing which could only be done in ope 
way: rules always fuppofe feveral things, or feveral courfes. among 
which there is room for choice. A fuitable and well- formed choice, 
whether in the things themfelves, or in the manner of preparing *nj& 
employing them, is eflentially the objc& of all rules, and by confer 
<juence, of the rules like wife of ftyle." The infinite p^riioiftui 
about which the choice which concerns ftyle has to be eniployod, )i0 
arranges, with no little (kill, under the fix following heads r jfty fbe 
Choice of the thoughts, which the writer of fpeakef is gQingjto em- 
ploy ; 2d. the choice of the order to which he me^ns to' retfucs.'hfj 
thoughts; 3d. the choice of the means of connexion bv whjcK he, 
intends to unite his thoughts to one another ; 4th. the citffice *f thft 
txprtjpons with which he means, to clothe them ; 5th! the choice of. 
the turns (tours) under yhich he means to prefent tftetp ; Jkhd^laft|y, 
the choice of the general fenetp which he means to fujyc^ -then*. 
The nature of the inftru&ton communicated under tHe $jux fiitk 
he^ds, the ttadet*, tvhq is at all ponyerfaht with the fu$e$,"wlf & 
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able without difficulty to conceive. As for the two laft, he fays, 
t)iat,thq .arrangement of the words in the phrafe, and the fpecies of 
CogftrwfKpn which unites them together, are what charaderifes that 
oualij^Y which he calls turps, or tours. Of thofe turns, or tours, ha 
layf, tJEicre are three- kinds; thofe of grammar, thofe of logic, and 
tho(& of rhetoric ; by the laft meaning figures and tropes, which he 
omits here, and places at the end of the work. The information is 
furious and important which is here communicated ; but we think 
tl^ allotment of jk feparate head fojr it is faulty ; it would have been 
better to make it part of the head sxprefiign> to which it really be- 
longs, and to have divided that head into two parts. In the difcuf- 
fidri of the article tine$ % he con fide rs what are the qualities of ftyle 
Which can conftitute each a particular tpne ; what are the qualities 
Whi{% cannot, of tbemfelves, form or mark a tone ; how, and to 
What extent, it is true that an author ought to prefcrvcan unity of 
tone. in the fame work. So much for what concerns the eflcntial 
^nd univerfal icquifites, or ingredients, of ftyle, or for ftyle as it it 
in itfeJf. ; 

Jrfc. next confiders ftyle in relation to the circumftances in which 
if ts employed, and endeavours to claffify and explain the particulars 
which bught to determine the choice of an author, amid the varia- 
tions of which ftyle admits. Thefc particulars lie fums up in fix 
cRllleS: i ft. the nature of the fubjed of which the author means to 
treat} ad. the kind of objcQ which he wants to attain ; 3d. the 
rules of the fpecies of compofttion which he intends to employ ; 4th. 
ffie genius of the language which he ufes; 5th. his perfonal qua* 
lilies ; and, 6th. the particular circumftances in whioh he is placed* 
~th£(c circumftances receive a. full and inftrudive examination. 
The perfonal qualitr s of the author, the circumftances which com- 
pote the fubject of the fifth article, are again fubdivided into four 
claflest ift. the original qualities of the underftanding; 2d. the ac- 
quired qualities of the understanding ; 3d. the original qualities of 
the foul; 4th. the acquired qualities of the foul. And this con- 
cludes the jirjl part of the went. 

In the lecond part the author confiders, firft, the qualities which 
the talent of writing requires ; and, fecondly, the knowledge which 
it prefupoofes. The qualities neceflary to a writer are of three 
JtlKds : iU. the qualities which are common to tafte and underftand- 
ing i 2. particular qualities of tafte ; 3. particular qualities of under-* 
Handing. The kinds of knowledge too, which the talent of writing 
Requires, are three: ift. the knowledge of rules; 2d. theftudy of 
good morals ; 3d. imitation and exercife. It mull be evident to 
every one, bow important a field of inftruclion is here . laid open. 
And it cannot be faid that the fruit which it yields under the hand pf 
0ur author, is fmall either in quantity or value. 

It wUl be difficult for jus in fmall compafs-to give fo diftind an 
idea of the third fart of this work ; becaqfe the; obfervations are too 
li^ ( canceled to, feg ^ajpablj qf being comprehended iaiUiies. U 
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has for title, u General Obfervations on the different kinds of ftyle." 
And the obje£t of it is to exhibit a more fyltcmatic claflification of 
-ftyle than has hitherto been given. The author enumerates the more 
remarkable of thofe clafli fixations which have been offered to the 
world; fuch as, ftmple^ middle , and Jublime ; o<, the harmonious, 
harm, correft, elegant, carejefs: and he condemns them all. He 
next enlarges on the difficulty of forming a good clarification of ftylcs. 
He explains the efforts which he himfelf had made to accompli (h 
this object, and the methods which he followed; but regrets his little 
fuccefs. 

" I have, accordingly, (fays he) abandoned a!I thefe fyftemauVal fpe- 
culations, which I only mention here to fhew the difficulties which they . 
oppofe to him who would engage in them ; and 1 have confined myfelf to 
two operations, which have appeared to me moll proper to fupply their 
place, or which, at leaft, cannot be followed without obtaining lbrue ad- 
* vantage. The firft of thefe operations contorts: I ft. in the matter's present- 
ing fuccefiively, to bis fchplars, a feries of a fmall number of the qualities of 
iivle, taken in one dais, and fol.owing one another in a natural and fen- 
fib!e manner; 2. in caufing written definitions to be produced to bim, 
which they dilcufs afterwards, till at la/1 they reduce them to the mott ex- 
act truth; 3. in making each" fcholar prefent htm examples in profe and 
Te'rfe of each fpecies of ftyle, examples taken from authors which have been 
pojnted out before ; 4-th. in difcuffing thefe examples in the lame manner 
as the definitions were difcufled, to prove in what degree they have been 
welt or ill chofen ; and, 5th. in dictating thofe which are definitively re- 
cognized as the beft. When the fcholars have thus examined a certain 
number of different ityles,. chofen fueceflivcly among thofe of the greateft 
importance to be known, the teacher, and tins is the fecoud operation to 
which 1 have confined myfelf, will rejume the principles, or general con- 
fetjuerces, which the former labour has furnifhetl him, will arrange them 
in fuitable order, and will reproduce them under the form of laws or max* 
ims, which he will develope moreorlefs, according to the degree of utility 
which they fhall appear to offer." 

We confefs- that this account cannot convey very diftinft ideas 
without the examples which follow and illuftrate it ; but as the at- 
tempt is acknowledged to be imperfect, we chufe rather to give the 
author's own account of it, than run the rifle of any mifreprefenta- 
tion from an imperfect comprchenfion of his plan. 

The fourth part is not of the didactic nature of thofe w"hich pre- 
cede. It details the advantages procured by good ftyle. Thefe arc 
threefold: ift. good ftyle contributes to the fuccefs of the author; 
ad. good ftyle contributes to the advancement of arts and fciences, 
and it is not true that the graces of ftyle are foreign to truth, nor 
that thefe graces ^are of little confequence ; 3d. good ftyle contribute^ 
to the perfection and polifti of manners. 

The concluding part of the book is a fupplementary treatife con- 
cerning the following defcriptions of expreffi'jns ; homonymes, fy- 
nonymes, epithets, tropes, and figures. In this laft part he acknow- 
ledges he Jias borrowed from Dumarfais thcigreater-portion of- what 
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he has faid"; but has aimed, he fays, at a more perfect arrangement 
than that of Dumarfais, which is certainly far from good. 

So much for the matter and plan of the work. It is written in a 
ftyle abundantly clear, and poife fling many of the requifites of ele- 
gance; It is written too with fo much warmth and enthufiafm, as 
to poflefs, in no fmall degree, a property which, it were very much 
to be wiflied, that all dida£Hc books poflefled, that of being very 
much calculated to make the learner in love with the fubje£h It is 
in general, however, verbofc, and fometimes frigidly declamatory, 
But on the whole it is a work which deferves> very high praife. 



Vcyage en Suiffe et en Italie, fait avec V Annie de Referve. Par V. D. 

M. Auteur de 1'Anglais Cofmopolite ; employe a TEtat-Major- 

General de la dite Armee. 8vo. Pp. 320. A Paris, chez 

Moutardier. 1800. 
A Journey in Switzerland and Italy, performed ttitb the Army of Re~ 

ferve, &c. 

THIS is a mod agreeable little book, and affords a ftrong con- 
firmation of our opinion that a country can fcarcely be too often 
defcribed, either for pleafurc or inftru&ion, by authors who hava 
obferved it for themfelvt s, who have attended to the imprcflion made 
upon thcmfelves by the obje&s they witneifed, and are capable of 
tranfmitting their own feelings and obfervations. It would not be 
eafy to recount the number of times which the ground 6ur author 
parted 1 over has been defcribed before now to the inhabitants of Eu- 
rope ; and yet we are c -rtain that no reader of ta»lc, even he who has 
already gone through the greateft number of thefe defcri prions, will 
perufc this volume without very particular plcafure. All minute and 
tedious defcriptions, which are already fo completely fupcrfede/:!, are 
of courfe omitted. But enough is faid to communicate a very lively 
picture of the country. The particular charm, however, of the book, 
sf charm which is felt with fingular force in books of this kind, is 
the art which the author pofleflcs of uniting moral and fociai feelings 
with phyfical fcenes, of calling forth the fympathies of aur nature, 
and giving to them additional intenfity, by allbciating them with the 
fublime and fmiting objects of nature. There is an air of naivete, Si 
liraple vivacity in the ftyle, which is peculiarly adapted to this pur- 
pofe. The incidents are chofen wkh fkill, and told with fcnfibiliiy, 
which every reader muft feel. 

There is a peculiarity in the circumftances of this journey, which 
the reader will naturally fuppofe muft give to it an air and character 
very different from the common air and character of fimilar works. 
It was made by a man accompanying the march of an army. Let 
us hear what the author himfelf fays of this. 

" One very convenient mode of travelling, forgolten'by Sterne, (fays he) 
is that' which I have employed. I believe it (continues he) even original, 
fine* nobody 7 has u&d it. 1 hafien to de.'cribe it to my reader, that he may 
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not tax, too rafhly my modefty. My plan, then, unknown before m% jf% 
to travel with an army! to traverfe the pafles of Jura and of Vajfti*«£$t* 
Bernard, &c. with thoufands of men; to' be pufhed on. by one, ftoppeffiy 
another; to go quick when you with to go flow ; flow ly when you with to 
ran ; to be obliged to march at the moment when you willi to fiften to the 
noife of a torrent, or contemplate a cut of the mountains * to feffer a' thou- 
sand c<mtr^4icti$ns, and all thhfredy, and on an eycsorfiim of pleats**, k 
undoubtedly to take an unulual courfe. 

« The phyfiognomy of man, the expreffion of fenttment, the.ptofped of 
nature; this is what I feek, this is what I have foam) foraetUpgf, ., Wftfr 
armies? — Yes; wilh armies, or on their march/' -, 

There is another circumftance which this author has tfappfty mflfc 
wfe of to improve his narrative. Hi* journey was. made with JKcom~ 
panion of uncommon character, and the dramatic fee*** which a%te 
formed out of this peculiarity have a vary interefting eS&Gt. We 
(hall tranferibe the account of the origin of his journey, becairfe it 
will give our readers fome acquaintance both with the conpanton of 
the journey, and the ftyle of trie author. . ~ 

- u For fome weeks the flower of the French youth had been repairing fi> 
Dijon from all parts of the kingdom, according to the journal! ft s, who know 
every thing: the enthuhaira was univerfal; a great, a deciiive blow was 
to be ftruck ; the crowned heads were trembling on their tottering thrones ; 
it was, time that the delays, the uncertainties, the pretexts, of a cunning or 
perfidious policy were brought to an end. Such is nearly, and in as simple 
terms as I can put it, the fum of twenty or thirty French journals j iuoh h 
probably what they are ftill repeating at this hour when I am writing, ma 
place, where, thank God, I hear nothing about them. ■ • - 

" I have fome defire to go to Dijon; will you go with me? (aid Father 
Jerome to me, on the 22d of Germinal, at a time when, having ray bead 
filled with the contents of the public papers, 1 knew not what to think; 4or 
a natural confequence of the cuftom of lying is, to make people doubt of 
the truth. Father Jerome is a man of worth and fenfibility, about thirty 
years of age, who has got his nickname from his propenftty* for morjalifing. 
Father Jerome has di (quietudes; the lofs of an object dear to him .makes 
him feeJt for means of amufemeot. ' I do intend to go that journey, Father 




merry/ ' Ah, welt! let us talk ferioufly. I (h.mld wifh to meet you on 
the road ; we fhall have need for one another ; I travel fhort da/sjpurneys, 
and in order to be alone, I follow the fraffof the army of referve/ * Father. 
Jerome on the ftatFof an army ! on that of the army which they fay is to be 
the moll brilliant, which has. ever been feen.'. ' Why, yes$ there, as at 
Paris is fuhject for moralifing; there too, the paQions rule ; there vanHj 
glittery there are feen embroidery and lace ; there the tail .pjume of lea- 
thers, green and yellow; the, fcaxf, xofe-coloured and white, &h$* Envy 
too fits on that moveable theatre; but ihe is not, any more than her comr 
pan ions, fo kjdeous there as elfewhere ; becaufe, tnere only, the objed 
which excites envy, d«ihonours not him who aims to attain it. In a word* 
I want to enjoy the fight.' ' My patron, father Jerome, is like wife on the 
gaff.' ' If all the world were like your patron, the moralift might throw 
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his T 'pifen; envy and ambition would quit this planet j 1 knew not 
e we fcould go to look for vanity ; and Father Jerome would plant hit 
cabbages.' * No matter; my patron, I tell you, is on the flaff', and I am 
to accompany him." 

It would be difficult to lay to what clafs of travellers this author 
heloap* We rather think lie is of a clafs peculiar to himfelf. Ho 
comes nearer to Sterne, of whom he is a great admirer, than to any 
other. But he is very different from the herd of Sterne's imitator?* 
Ht» manne r Is completely his own. He avoids Sterne's afffecled ec- 
centricity and abruptnefs ; but refembles him in feizing interefting 
views of nature, and particularly interefting fcenes of locial occur- 
rence and iarercouTfe. And Sterne has no (hare in the praife which- 
this author deferves, fbr not having prefented one image to fully the 
imagination at the time he was presenting images to intcreft the heart. 
We will not, however, fay, that thfs is upon the whole fo intereft- 
ing a book as Sterne's Sentimental Journey. Sterne has the art of 
accumulating interefting pictures of human creatures, and of ii mill- 
ing them with fo mafterly a hand, as to be in fome refpe&s the fore- 
snoft of writers. The motto, which our author has prefixed to his 
firft chapter, from the Sentimental Journey, is the mod expreilive 
defoliation of his own book which we can prefent to our readers.— 
€i It is a ouiet journey of the heart in the purfuit of nature, and 
thofe affections which arife oat of her, which make us love each 
other* and the 'world, better than we do." Though it be a journey " 
made in the company of an army, the proceedings of the army do not 
interfere with it ; nor are they ever mentioned but when they pre- 
fented fome interefting fcene, and then are merely defcribed as any 
other of the great objects or occurrences around. 

We fhould deprive our readers of a pleafure, if we did not extract 
a paflage or two more, to enable them to form their own opinion 6( 
the book. We are forry that fome of the bed are too long for in- 
fertion. 

" After a paf&ge of lofty mountains and deep valleys, we arrived, on 
the evening of the 16th Floreal, at Creufe; here it is you behold on all 
fides barren rocks, where a few bufhet fcarcely vegetate; the horizon is 
bounded by the chain of Jura, crowned with larches and Mrs. Nothing is 
fo difmaJ as thefe trees, whofe form is hard and A iff, and whole gloomy 
colour abforbs the light of day, and fpreads a veil over all nature. I fcpo* 
rated from mv companions : 1 defcended from hollow to hollow : I arrived 
on the bank of a llrcam which had been increafed a little by fome furrows 
to give it ftrength to move few-mills: I defcended ftill lower; I thought 
myTclf at the centre of the earth. Around me afcended rocks till they loft 
themfclves from my fight in the clouds ; all nature was lilent ; only the 
bifd of night from time to time accofred me with melancholy note; ovef 
my bead hung pieces of the rocks, broken ofl£ and arretted' in their fall 
Seated in the deepeft part of the ravine near the empty bed of a torrent, 
which deemed to have been lone dried up, I abandoned myfelf to mv for- 
te*"* with which the genius of the place feeraed, as it were, to be in ha#- 
anony, I thought of Sic object whofe lofs I Dial] long deplore. Seized by 
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-an involnntarv impulfe, occafioned by the dreadful folitude in winch I w» 
.placed, I invoked the dear (hade which for ever follows me; I prayed; that 
iar from mortals, in a place where roethought not one of them could have 
ever entered, ihe would join me ; I called upon her name. - Even echo did 
not reply to my complaints ; I wifhed tljat the tales with which our infancy 
is amuied, were no chimeras. Alas ! it was in vain. I hr.ve alrcad) faid, 
•when once we quit this planet, we return to it no more; not even to com- 
fort thofe whom we leave in affliction." 

It is when the finer feelings of the heart are in this maoner affb- 
. dated with the great or beautiful fcenes of nature, that the inoft rap- 
turous movements of the foul are experienced - And he receives a 
* precious fource of happinefs from his parents and .teachers, who, 
when young, has by them been taught thus to aifociatc them. Books 
of travels, fuch as the prefent, afford fome of the moft effectual 
means of attaining this defirable purpofe. 
Take another defcription of a different kind. 

" Geneva pielents to the obferver an intereiting fpeclacle. Notwith- 
standing her reunion to France, and attachment to the French, (he *tas been 
able to preserve a peculiar character; or, if I may fb exprefs rovfelf, a pe- 
culiar phyliognomy which renders her XI ill worthy of the attention of a 
philofopher. She rcfembles that fabulous (trearo, whole waters preferred 
their purity, even in the raid ft of the fea. 

** We may fome times judge of the morals of a city by a fingle incident. 
efpecially if it be characterise. The following is one which appears to me 
\>f that kind. On my paflage through that city when going to Italy, one 
'of my fellow travellers was fent to lodge in the houfe of a rich tradesman. 
He was a young man, of an agreeaMe figure, and poi]e!ling thofe attrac- 
tions, thofe focial talents, which dilttnguiih the French above all other 
J)eop!e. There were in the houfe of J , two young and handsome 
adies. The rapid* march of the army -of rcferve, by haiiening our depar- 
' ture from Genoa, prevented my friend from farming a more particular ac- 
quaintance with the family, whole hofpital' ty he had experienced. On 
our return from Italy we fcopt fbme days in that city ; the young man bad 
forgot the family of J-^— , and had no thoughts ofgoii g to lee them, when 
one morning at fix o'clock, he patted by chance before the houfe; the 
youngeit oi the daughters was at that moment at the door ; the recollects 
him, falutes him, and afks him, after the tirft queftions dictated by p lite- 
nefs, if he had feen everything remarkable about Geneva; and, on hfs 
anfwering in the negative, offers to conduct him to the Mufetim. How 
jrefufe a propofal of this kind; made by beauty, and with that ingenuous 
tone which adorns innocei'ce? Our two young people fet out together. 
What would they have; faid in one of our provincial towns to have feen a 
lady of 18 years conducting by her 'elf an officer of dragoons of 20? In 
Geneva they give no myttery to innocent actions; and they know that 
, whoever practices concealment has, sooner or later, occasion for it. 
• " The young woman Ihews in detail the Mufeum, of which (he knew 
every thing which ;he could know ivit/i [irnpritty, explains Ihortly, and with- 
out often tat ion, what required it. After having gone over afl the places, 
there (liirremaincd one; ihe ftops at the outude of the door, begs my 
4xien4 to enter, and to allow her to remain, and wait, becaufe into that 
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apartment (he was forbidden to go. Leave a beautiful woman to go to fee 1 
productions of art I that does not agree with the principles of French polite* 
*efs. .To remain with her, and renounce, from good breeding,, the iatis* 
fit&ion of ib rare a curiotity, encreased as it ought to be by the reserve of the heau*. 
tiful Geneves*! . Tis a hard cafe. What then can this myrferious apa.taient 
contain i The young dragoon, to reconcile all, fprings into the apartment*, 
runs it over with a. rapid glance, and rejoins hit companion. *** In a> 
word, the apartment contained forms itatues and piftu.es entirely naked ; . 
k rouil not be forgot that the young girl was entirely free, that there waa 
ltota creature at the Mufeum betides her companion to be the wknefs of 
her conduct; that the keys were entrufted to her; that her companion 
prefled her to accompany him ; that the alone knew that the apartment 
contained things which Ihe ought net to fee ; that 1 ■ ■ 

' Did you employ any gallantry (laid one to the young dragoon who re* 
lated to us the adventure)/ ' If you knew (faiJ lie) how beautiful, upon, 
coming out of the apartment, (he was in my eyes ; how refpectable (he ap- 
peared to me ! (he bluflied a little* and (aid nothing to me. We were both 
nlent as, we returned, and I could only unlock my tongue to thank her for 
tke complaifance which (lie had. (hewn me ' This anecdote is abundantly 
fimple; it will very probably be laughed at; hut the ingenuous conduct of 
Mils J has a charm for- me which tempts me to fet ridicule at defiance.*'* ' 

Such is the true plan which fhould be adopted in defcribing th« 
manners of a people. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

AnEffay on tho Leviathan and the Behemoth of Scripture; oceajwnid by fom$ 
recent dtfcoveries. Bj Job* Wbitaker, B. D. koSor of kuan Lanyborno, 
Cornwall, 

EVER (ince tne days of Bochart, who nrft fet the pretent tone of opi- 
nion concerning the Leviathan, this animal has beer univerfalljf 
believed to be the Crocodile* Some ftrokes in the grand defcription of it 
by God to Job, do fecm to point dire&ly at the crocodile; but others point, 
at a very different animal : and fome paifages of fcripture refer us deter*- 
minatcly to the animal that had always been belLved to be the Leviathan 
before, even the whale, 

u Canft thou," fays God,. * df aw out Leviathan wfh a hook? or his 
tongue with" a cord which thou letteft down ?* Here we Hart at once a cir- 
cumftance, that (hows the Leviathan to be no crocodile. '1 he Septuagint 
indeed notes not the tongue, but the Vulgat: notes, which profelfes to bo 
equally with that tranflated from the Hebrew •. Patrick, therefore, tha 
celebrated commentator upon the primary books of the Old Teftamentj 
who applies all to the crocodile, pats the queftion in thefe terms: " Canft 
thou let down a line, and pull him out by the tongue with a hook ?" Th* 
crocodile, however, has i>een known ever (ince the days of Herodotus, who 
firft arBmed the fad, to have no tongue. All experience (ince I as proved 
the truth of his affirmation. Nor has the crocodile any thing like ft 
- ■ ■ , , „ , ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 1 1 ■ J 

" • An extrahere poteris l*viatha& harao,ct funs ligtiii knguam ejus ¥$ 
-a*?£ii»ix, voi. *u, LI tongue 
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tongue, Only a flefhy fubfhmce attached all along to his lower Jaw>, ant 
ferving perhaps to turn his meat *. Yet the whale undoubtedly has a tongue; 
As we know it can roar. 1 here is one kind of whale, that roars to loudly 
w£en he is ftruck by the whale-filhers, as to be heard (according to report^ 
at the diftance of two miles. This, to be furc, is only a (light cirenm- 
fiance in iffelf, and for want of the Septuagint's concurrence has only av 
flight corroboration. It is, however, of fome moment, and as occurring' 
In the ytrj outfet, augurs fuccefs to my undertaking. 

" Canft thou," adds God, « put a hook into his nofe, or bore his ja# 
through with a thorn ? Will he make man's fupplication unto thee ? 
Will he fpeak afterwards unto thee ?" 1 he whale, is Patrick remarks* 
Upon this description^ and from the remark, appropriates all to the croco- 
dile at once, " never creeps upon the earth" That circumftance he 
therefore confiders, as requiring him " to fay no more" again ft the whale 
for the animal meant. Yet where is the Leviathan faid lb to creep ? n# 
where in our translation j no where in the 5eptuagint too. Here, indeed, 
the words run a little different from our own. — " Wilt thou bind a ring 
•n his noftril ?" interrogates God here, " and bore his lip with a bracelet?* 
•» Will he fpeak to thee with prayer, with fupplication, for dy ? n But wo 
find not a hint, however flight, of the Leviathan creeping. Reafoning 
mly from his own ideas, and fo turning fupplication into creeping, Patrick 
rrofsly impofed upon his judgment by this exercife of his fancy, and for a 
supplicating Leviathan, fubftituted one '"* creeping upon the earth." . 

The principal objedion to the whale representing the Leviathan, being 
thus repelled at once > let us try the firmnefs and force of the fubordinato 
objedions. u Will he make a covenant with thee ? Wilt thou take him 
for a fervant for war ? Wilt thou play with him as with a bird ? or wHt 
thou bind him tor the maidens ? Shall thy companions make a banquet of 
him? Shall (hey part him among the merchants? Cahft thou fill his fkia 
with barbed irons ? or his head with fifh fpears. Lay thine hand upon him, 
remember the battle, do no more." How truly fublime is this ! But the 
very brevity constitutes half the fublimity of it. Yet the Septuagiat car- 
ries dill greater fublimity with it. " Lay thine hand upon him/' it fays, 
" remember the war existing in his mouth, and exj/i no more tbyfrlf* Tbofe 
words may be applied to the crocodile as all mouth, as in fad expanding hia 
jaws to the diftance of fifteen inches and a half from each other, and hav- 
ing them palifaded with more than forty teeth. Yet what are the jaws of 
a crocodile to a whale's jaws? The whale in genet al has only a narrow 
throat, compared with the bulkinefs of his body; a throat at its greateft 
dimenfions, little more than three inches in diameter. But, as we know 
Jonah the prophet to have been " fwallowed" whole by " a treat fiih,* 
even to have been living " three days and three nights in the ivbaU'% 
belly f i" fb we know of a fid) in the Mediterranean, that is commonly 
•ailed a Cbaroxiat by the Greeks* as generally keeping to the vaUies of thq 
fea below, or a Lamia, by the Greeks and Latins, as merely a devouring 



* Pococke's Travels, i. 202. 

f Jonah, i. 17. Matthew, xii. 4o. The former, in Septuagint, hat; 
« a great whale;' but the latter has a " whale" ouly, cetc:bt\n%tbefam* 
mtordfer whale in both. How abfurdly then have fome critics endeavoured 
to vindicate the frc\ by turning the whale into a great filh merely ! 



The Leviathan atid Behemoth of Scripture. Ji^ 

-menfler of tKc.fea. . TbU has jgft the magnitude of the whale, and is aflur^ 
cdly what our Saviour cxprefsty denominates an actual whale. Yet it dif* 
fers from all that we know betides, in haying a throat capacious enough ttfc 
fwallow whol * the largeft of men. One of thefe was caught upon the coaft 
of Portugal about the year 1710, as another has been caught this very. 
Spring of 1 Q02, upon our own coaft of Dorfetihire, driven thither by tha. 
temp? fluous weaiher, and now exhibited for a (how in London ; within 
the very throat of which, when extended to its full ftretch, a man could 
even Jiand upright *. Well therefore may we rrfpect that heightened note 
of fublimity, which the Septuagint has let us concerning the whale, <r Lay 
thine hand upon him, remember'' as thou touched his head " the war ex-, 
ifting iu bis mouth/' in his expanding fuch an iramenfity of jaws as he 
actually expanded to Jonah, '* and" in an annihilating horror at this gulph 
of deftrudion opening wide to fwallow thee up like him, " exift no mow 
thyfelf." 

*' Behold," continue? the defeription, " the hope of him/' of takingi 
. feiro, is in vain. Shall not one be caft down even at the fight of him I 
None is fo fierce that dare ftir him up: who then is able to ftand before mx? 
Who hath prevented mb, that I mould repay hiaa," that is, who hath pre- 
vented me from repaying him ? Septuagint aiks, " For who is he that x% 
oppofed to me, or who (hall oppofe me and perfift,? Whatfoever is unde* 
the heaven is mine." The defeription then returns to the Leviathan, *o4 
fays : " I will not conceal his parts, nor his power,- nor his comely pro* 
portion. Who can difcover the face of his garment ? or who can come t& 
him * ith his double bridle ? Who can open the doors of his face ?" Septp* 
agint aiks: " Who (hall reveal the face of his cloaihing? who can enter 
into the folding of hi« armour, who ft all open the gates df his counte- 
nance?" " His teeth are terrible round about/' Septuagint, " in the cir* 
cle of his teeth, is. fear." This afcription of teeth to the Leviathan, might 
Hand as a proof that the Leviathan cannot be the whale; as the ~w hale 14 
faid to have no teeth, and only a'hornplate inflead of teeth along the upper 
jaw. Yet let not objections be exalted into proofs too bafttly. All tha 
larger orders of whales have no teeth, but all the /mailer have. Thus, what 
bad been always claffed as a whale, till Linnaeus altered the claiCflcatioos, 
the Phoeana dolphin, has forty- fix teeth in each jaw j the dolphin of the ai+ 
ticnts is faid to have teeth fubulaled> or formed like bodkins j and the orca^ 
or lefler whale, of Ray, has broad teeth faraitd. 1 his lfcows what wa 
have juft fcen already, that the defcriptions here are not of a mere /pedes, 
are not even of a genus merely ; but comprehend tog' ther all ihofe attributes of 
greatnefs, which either mark the genus or discriminate ihtf/.uia.'t And, 
as the larger feldom penetrated into the Mediterranean, even down to tha 
days of Pliny, fo the fmaller rauft have been' the whales geuerally fcen 
there; an otca once entering even' the harbour of Oftia, while Claudius tha 
Crnperor was conftrucYing the port, being invited by fome hides that were 
wrecked on their jpaflage from Gaule, and being there a Haul ted by the em* 
peror in form, " Glutting himfelf with the hides for feverai days fuccef- 



* Ant. Univ. Hiih x. 554. 8vo. 

f The ore* are defenbed by Pliny as u carnis immenua dentihus tructp 
knta." They attack the balana, he fays, " laa*ku}nt mor/u, ioconcuffoequa, 
ft* L&urnic&rum rojhis fodtunt" ax. 9> 

LI a fively. 
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«vely,"fays Winy/' the tea had furrowed for himfelf e channel in • 1 
the fand being accumulated fo high by the wave*, that be could by n# 
effort turn himfelf round ; and having been thus thrown upon {bore white 
he is profecuting his gluttony, be appeared with his b ck railed much above 
the water, like the inverted keel of a (hip. Cdriar ordered a multiplicity of 
kits to be extended acrofs the- mouth of the port, went thither himfelf with bit 
froztorian cohorts, and exhibited afinefpefiade to the Roman people j JUSert 
finding /towers of lances from the Jhips aj ailing* And oneoftbefefinps If aw 
funk myftlf as being filled with water by the blowing of the beef." Such 
was«the whale of the Mediterranean, and facb was an accidental rencoun- 
ter with him once by a man, the firft faint rudiment of our own whale* 
fi/bery, as pra&ifed at prefent, and luckily defcribed to us by an aftual 
fyedator ! Bat let us now advert to a circumftance noticed antecedently 
fo this. The queftion, " Who can open the doors of his face/ or, u wb© 
{haH open the gates of his countenance," refers' only to what follows im- 
mediately afterwards, as the reafon afligned for it, ** His teeth are terrible 
found about/' or " in the circle of his teeth is fear." But to what doea 
the queftion antecedent refer, " who can difcover the face of his garment, 
or who can come to him with his double bridle;" and as the Septuagint 
ifks, with an obvious congruity of ideas, that fpeaks at once its propriety 
Xxf reading, by turning the double bridle into a double garment, *• wbe 
ihafl reveal the face of his clothing, who can enter into the folding of his 
armour ?" This armour is plainly a garment, and a garment duplicated 
by one fold over the other, yet not to be unfolded by man, and not to be 
hid open to the eye even in the faring fold. " What then is it ?" Not 
fcalee, as fea)es are noticed afterward ; it can be only that furtout of blub- 
ber, Which the whale wears immediately under the {kin, and before the 
fleih, as an armour, a clothing doubled one inch over another, to the 
4epth of fix inches generally, and to the thicknefr even of two or three feet 
in one part. » 

" His fcales," adds the defcri prion, " are his pride, {hot up together at 
with a dofe feal. One is fo near to ano her, that no air can come between 
them. They are joined one to another, they dick together that they can* 
Hot be fundered." Here indeed the afcription of fcales to the Leviathan* 
if actually made by the original, feeros, in fpite of all that we have feea 
before, to mark the Leviathan decifively for a crocodile* Patrick accord- 
ingly avers in a half-tone of triumph, that " we are not in this place to 
underfUnd the whale, becaufe that fifh is not armed with fuch fcales aa 



# friny, ix. 6. " Balacnas et in nqfira maria penetrant.— -Orca ct inportm 
Oflienli vifa eftj oppugriata a Claudio Principe. Venerat tunc exaedificante 
co portufn, invitata naufragiis tergorum adve&orum e Gallia -, fatianfque 
fe per cornplures dies, alveum ih vado fulcaverat, accumulate nudibutf 
arena intanturo, ot circumagi nullo modo pofTet l et dum faginam perie- 
quitur fn littus flu&ibus propulfa, emineret dorfo multum fupra aquas ca-» 
rine *ice inverts.: prseteudi jufiit Caefar plagas multipliers inter ora por-» 
tfa ; profe&ufquc ipfe cum Praetorian is cohortibus populo Romano fpc&a«» 
culurn praebuit, lanceas congerente milite c navigiis aflultantibu*. quorum 
unum mergi vidimus, reflatu bclluac oppletum unda." Even fome of our 
own whales have teeth, as the pbyftter has in the under jaw, through alt 
the topzjjpi&t inhabiting the northern eccan. 

that 
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T the Levi it ha n is here faid" to have 5 — u nor is it impenetrable," a circmn- 

•fbmce however inferred merely from a queftion, from the queftion -con^ 
cerning barbed- irons and fifli-fpears, " as every body knows." But if w# 
'eonfult the Septuagint, both thefe obje&ions lofe their force immediately* 

•' The fad is, that the original appears from the Septuagint here fo uncertain 
in its import, fo el u five, and fo flippery, that it ef< apes from the firmef| 
grafp of criticifm. In (lead of the queftion, <( Can ft thou fill his (kin with 

'barbed irons, or his head with fifti-fpears," the Septuagint fays, as far at 

•we can elicit the meaning from the darknefs even of this copy, " aH that 
navigate, if come together, cannot carry off one fkin of his tail, or hit 
bead, in the vefiels of the fiftiers." Or, as the Vulgate render fhe origi- 
nal, " Wilt thou fill (kins with his (kin, and the fi(h cellar with hit 
head * ? Both thefe verfions are fo very different from our own, that wt 
cannot but believe the original of all to be very uncertain indeed. Wbea 
the mirror reflects three fuch varying images, for one and the fame, all 
confidence in the juflnefs of its reprefentation muft be at an end. And 
thus, for the fcafes of our verfion, the Septuagint tells us '' his entrails are 

.tfhields . < f brafs, his compa&nefs is as the fmyns-ftone," with which jew- 
ellers polifh gems. Where then are now the fcales, and where is now the 

.impenetrability, that turn the Levi 4 than with fuch a powerful incantation 
into a mere crocodile ? They are both gone, and gone for ever. Even if 
the latter had remained, would this have had the power of the flighted 
fpell for the purpofe ? The whale is undoubtedly not *' impenetrable, at 
everybody knows;" but the crocodile is equally not impenetrable, as all 
fcholars know. Even " the dolphins entering into the Nile, (fays Pliny) 
having for this purpofe a knife-like fin upon their back, beating the cro- 
codile from their prey, and from ruling, alone as it were, in their ownTiver, 
kill them by cunning, though unequal to them in ftrength : on the belly ptf 

- the crocodile is the (kin foft and thin ; the dolphins therefore dive as if 
they were frightened, and going under it cut it with that fin f." But, at 

Pliny 



f * u Nunquid implebis fagenas pelle ejus, et gurguftium pifcium capita 
illros?" v 

t Pliny, viii. 25. " Delphini immeantes Nilo, quorum dorfo tanquacn 
ad hunc nfum cultellata ineft pinna, abigentes, eos prosdi ac velut in fuo 

• tan turn amne regnantes, alioquin impares virions ipfi, aftu interimunU 
In ventre rnollis eft tenuifque cutis crocodilo: ideo fc, tit tcrriti, mergunt 

. Delphini, fnbeuntefque alvum ilia fecant fpina." Balbillns, in nbe reign 
of Nero, t€ wrote* an account of the remarkable things lie had feen in 

- Egypt; and defer i bed a battle, which during his adminiftration (in Egypt) 
happened at the mouth ot the Niie, between the crocodiles and the 

• dolphins* The victory, according to him, was gained by the latter."— 
■ Ant. Univ. Hift. xiv, 470. " i here is a fmall fi(U, called Gnrgur in 

Upper Egypt, and Shalk at Cairo; it is at mod ab',ut a foot long; its 

head is well fortified with a ftrohg bone: The fin on the back, and 

' on each fide un.ier the gills, is armed with a (harp bone : tbey ba*ve an 

cpmiofi, that this fifti enters the crocod.le, and kills it. This pofiibly 

• snay be what Pliny, feerns to call erroneoufly the dolphin, which, he fays, 

• has a (harp point on his back ; with which, getting under the crocodile's 
belly, he wounds him.* 4 (Pocock's Travels, U 902.) The Gurjur, fee** 

U ? cvt* 
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. JWny adds, " there is a race of men hoftile to th's bead ?n the Very Nile 
jtfelf, and denominated Tentyrires from the ifl nd in which they inhabit. 
. Their (ize of body is frnaH, bur their prcfence of mind is wonderful in one 
.only exertion of it. This beafl, (ihe crocodile) is terrible to thofe who fly 
. from it, but flies from thofe who purfue it ; yet thefe men alone pre fume 
to encounter it. They fwim along the river, mount Ijke riders upon the 
back of the crocodile, and, while it turns its mouth upwards to bite them, 
fix a flick in its mouth acrofs, hold the extremity right and left, on both 
fides, and thus direct it like a bridlrri captive, to the land; as there ter- 
rifying it by their voices alone, they even force it to vomit up for fcpultpre, 
the bodies which it has recently (wallowed. The crocodiles therefore 
never approach that one ifland, and are frightened away with the very 
finell of that race of men *•" All plea therefore is precluded at once, that 

baa 



»ever, can never anfwer to this dolphin of Pliny. The anions of each are 
yery different. The former enters iwo the crocodile, and/? » ills it. iftmi 
he en ers, is not &id, but by the mouth mnft be meanr. And then the en- 

* trance becomes juft as incredible as the ichneumon's for the fame purpnfe. 
" It feems improbable, (fays our author hnifelf, with all his tri^idUy 
concerning the ichneumon, p. 203,) that // can do tins mntbout bang jtfj?ed." 
But very differently the dolphin dives under the crocodile, then rifes up to 
Jance his foft belly with its frarp fin, and fo kills him Dolphins, in raft, 

.,«re of three /pedes: one ofthefe, the Phocesna dolphin, about four feet 
' long, when the crocodile is about twenty, truly unequal therefore to the 
crocodile in ftrength, has actually a cartilaginous fin upon the bade, that 
is curved like a thick fhort knife, and hooks towards the head of the dol- 
phin ; (b that the dolphin has only to rife up under the crocodile length- 
ways, and rip open his belly from end to end. 

* Pliny viiL 25. 4t Quln et gens hominum eft hnic belluse adverfa in 
ipfo Nilo, Tcntyritae ab infula in qu.i habitat appellata. Menfura crum 
parva,\fedpr«fcntia anima in hoc tantum ufu mira. Terribilis hare contra 

• fugaces bellua eft, fugax contra infequentes: fed adverfum ire foli hi 
guadent. Quin« tiamfiumini innatant, dorfoq eeqtritantium modo impo- 

. fiti, hiantibua refupino capite ad morfum addita in os clava, dextra ac laeva 
lenentes extrema ejus uti inque, ut fraenis in terrain agunt captivos : ac voce 
etiara fola territos, cogunt evoraare recentia corpora ad fepulturam. Itaque 
lini ei infulas crocodili non adnatant, olfa&uque ejus generis hominum — fn- 

. gantur.* 9 M.>Scaurus, when JE$\c, firft fhewed crocodiles, and &ve together, 
in a temporary euripus at Rome,. (Pliny, viii. 20.) At Rome the Ten- 
tyrites wereemplpyed to take the crocodiles with nets, out o! the ponds in 
which they were kept for exhibition $ and took them without receiving any 
injury. Seneca afcribea their fa f cry, to their temerity in attacking fuch a 

: dangerous enemy. (Ant. Univ. Hilt i. 393.) This, curious kind of ren- 

, counter with/ the crocodiles, appears no longer pradifed atTentyra, now 
.Denderah. (Pococke's Travels, L 85.) Yet it plainly is, as the natives of 
Egypt in general, "give an account of the method of catching them. [the 
crocodile*], fomething like that which Herodotus relates (ti. c. 70,) : they 
make fome animal cry at a diftance fro^ti the river, and when the crocodile 
tomes out, they thrufl a fpear into his body, to which a rope is tied ; they 
Ibcn let him go info the water to feend himfelf, a»d> afterwards drawing 
•■■•".■■"•" ~ '■ • bi* 
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Alebeen urged for the crocodile's afiuraptron of the .Leviathan's name, by 
v * poet and a divine united, in the juftly celebrated Dr. Young 5 becaufe, 
forfooth ! " the taking the crocodile is mod difficult," when the Tent^ rites 
tookat fo eafily ; becaufe, alfo, forfooth ! " Diodorus fays they are not to 
.be taken but by iron nets,*' when the Tentyrites could (6 mount, fo 
rbridle, fo dired, and fo force them ; becaufe again forfooth i ' " when 
;Aaguftus conquered £gvpt f be ftruck a medal, the imprefs cf which was a 
•crocodile chained to a palm tree, with this infcrjption Nemo antea refiga* 
Jtrit*. 9 ' Though the country reprefcnted by the crocodile had been fob* 
••dued by Cambyfes, by Alexander, and by the very Romans immediately 
* before, even though the crocodile itfelf was fo much terrified at the vety 
limell, and fo much controuled by the very voice, of its native neighbours, 

Yet 9 after all that Las been aflerted concerning the non-exiftence oifceln 
c0n the whale, the aficrtion is as falfe in fact as it is unimportant to the 
i text. When our feas were little frequented, and our channel only eroded 
j in occasional pafiages from the continent to tie ifle, even as late as the 
T 4avs 1 pf Domitian, the Balana of Britain was known to the Romans by its 
jfculkinefs.f But fince our feas have ceafed. to be (o folitary to man, 
<have begun to refound with the voice of mariners, and been trave fed in 
.>*Y.ery direction by the vefiels of commerce, the Bal<rna of Britain has re- 
tired gradually to the north, and now exifts in the whale of Norway. 
There it is discriminated principally into two*kind3, the whalebone and the 
,fp rmaceti, both pretty nearly of the fame dimenfions generally, yet the 
whalebone actually, having /cedes* one only upon each fide indeed, but one 
. cxtendingynra Jive to eight feet in length. Yet the whales of the north, as 
.we ihall ever remember, and whether furni fried with fcales or not, muft 
have been all unknown in general to the hiftorian of Job. He could- know 
v only the whales of the Mediterranean in general; and as tbefe actually 
ha ye, what the mod ancient copy of the original concurs with our copy to 
give the Leviathan, a circle of teeth ; fo need we not to enquire whether 
, theje have fates, becaufe that ancient copy gives no fcales to the Leviathan 
at all. it fays only, " his entrails are ihields of brafs, and his compa&nefs 
is as the Smyris Hone ; they are glued one to another, and a breath of wind- 
. cannot pafs between; as a man will be attached firm to his brother, fo are 
they bound together, and they cannot be drawn afmder." .Such an account 
of an animal can never be applied to a crocodile. It can be applied to a 
whale only, to an animal of great bignefs and ftrength, a capadors belly, 
and bowels of vad fize but of tirm adherence. We know notning indeed of 
the entrails of a whale, as the blubber is the only object of the whale- 
fifheryj and when the blubber is cut off with axes from the* fides of the 
whale, the flefli is turned adrift with the eutrails in it, as a prey to the bears 
waiting for it on the fhore, or venturing nut upon the ice to approach it the 
Xooner. Yet we know enough to lee, that fuch bowels and fuch a belly 
can belong only to a whale, 

• : ; — ■..':. ' y 

him out, run a pole into bis mouth, and jumping upon his back, \\chhprw$ 
..together" (p. 20a.) So much of the 'ientyrite is retained to this day In 
Egypt, and at Tentyra itfelf afiurediy ; yet feemingy unknown to our very 
t fr torment bimfelf! .. . - .. 

* At the end of bis Night Thoughts, 
f J uvenal— Quantum Delphinis Balaenn Briuujjuc*. major* - - . 
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- • « By Ms neewngs,** adds Ac defcriptwm, * a -light dorh thine; awl Ma 
eyes are like the eye. lids of ti r morning 5" or, as the Sept ua gin t fpeak, ■• id 
his meeting is «»n effu gence of light, and his eyes have the appearance of 

• the morning far." I think this gives us Dr. Youngs remarks verv juflly, 
as great an image of the thing it would exprefs, as can enter 1 the (bought of 
man. Bat he then finjoins very conjcduralhs what proves h.m to hare 
been a better poet than an hi dorian, and a better divine than a natutalitr; 

••' it is not improbable that the Eg ptians ft«>le .their -hieroglyphick for the 
morning, which was the crocodile's eye. from thispaftage; though no com- 
mentator ( have feen men ions it/'-f Neither has any •• commentator I hare 
fern" mentioned theexiftenee of fuch an hieroglyphick.{ But, even if 
mentioned, ev^-n if proved* this hterpglypbick feems to have had little or 
Do propriety in the amplication. " '1 he animal (fays Pliny, is repotted to 
have <fW/ eyes in the water, but *ve>yjbnfp eyes out » f the water."| "I be 
eontradi&ion is plain, but reconcileable. I he eye of a cro odiie has been 
marked upon land for itsquic nefs in one poi t, as the animal has a f .it 

, of channel on the head behind each eye, by which objects behind are con- 

* veyed to each; as therefore he foon perceives his hunter taking a ci'cmt 
$0 come diro&ly behind for (hooting him; and as he {hows he does, by 
moving off gendy into the water. || But hat is quicknefs »»f vifioti behind 
from a part icularxonformntiott of parts there, and a duilnefs of vifion In 
fvery other point, to the conizations of bright nef« in tae morning- ftar ? 

> The eye of the crocodile is perhaps the faint eft representation that nature 
could have*furnifhed for fuch a conftellation of fparkles. The eyealfo of 
* c.ocodile is very fmall, in proportion even to his own body ; and is fo 
Contracted in its very fma'lnefs by its pofition within the orbit, that the ont- 
ward, part, when the eye is (hut, is little more than an 'neb in L-ng b. running 
parallel with the length of the jaws. Can this then be a reprefentative 
for the eye of^ay? As well aim oft might a glow-worm be let up for a 
femblan e of the fun. Yet this very patiage fuggefts an hierogiyphick, not 
fo natural pofiibly to the mind of an Egyptian, as yet much more obvious 
certainly to every otl^er mind, in the lively and luftrous eye of a whale. 
The eyes of all fifty animals but whales are covered only with that trans- 
parent fkin which covers the reft of the head. But in the whales they are 
Covered with eye-lids, as in men. This keeps that organ in whales much 
more a&ive and vigorous, by giving it periods of relaxation for eafe and of 

. • We have feveral words in our language, that ufe or lofe the prefixed 
letter / ocuiu'onally. Here we have " neezings" for sneezings, and 
neeaed" f6r jneesoed in 2 Kings, iv. 35, and " knappeth* for snappeth in 
Liturgy for Pfalm xlvi. y. Nor is the pradice confined to the Englifti lan- 
guage, as we have it alfo in the Britiih ; Ariconium" or " Jariconiuni* being 
names for Kenchefter, in Ricardi Corinienfis Commentariolun, p. 2 1 ; and 
f Elgovajr* with * tfelgovae" appearing upon the fame page of Ptolem/a 
Geography, ri. 3. p. 36, for a tribe of Britons. 

+ At the end of the NighWhoughts, 

j Pococke< i. 228, in a let diilertotion on the hieroglyphfcks, acknow- 
. ledges not this. 

f Pliny, viii. 26. " Hebete* oculoa hoc animal dicitur habere in aqai, 
extra acerrimi vilns." ..•--•» f 

I Pocockc's Txwrelf^ i, 202* 
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Renovation for ftrengtb. The other tribes of water-animals, whofe eyes are 
Sever exerted, ever ftaring at objefts, an<i ever (training for vifton, rnuft havo 

eyes much more -enfeebled by the operation of continual exerciTe; arid a 

whale .is thus to a ftudent of. nature at large, a more nppofite image in it* 

own eye and eye-lids, for the opening '• eye-lids of the morning;" than a 

crocodile can poflibly be. 

** Out of his month go burning lamps, and fparks of fire leap out; Out 
*of his no Arils goeth fmoke, as out of a ft* ething pot or caldron. Hisbreath 

kindleth coats, and a rljme goeth out of his mouth ; or, in the language 6? 

the Septnaginr, " out of his mouth go forth as it were burning lamps, and 
•as it were hearths of fire* burft fcatteringly out ; out of his noftriJs goeth, 

forth the fmoke of*a furnace burning with the fire of coals ; his breath it 
a coals, and a flame goeth out of his mouth." On this grand defcription doea 

Dr. Young very injudicioufly exoatiate, by faying of the crocodile, as lying 

long under water, and as forced to hold his breath there; that when ho 
-emerges t^e breath by being long repreft is hot, and burfts out fo violently 

as to rcfemble fire and fmoke ; even by adding that the very horfe, which 
' prefles not its breath by any means for fo long a time, or is naturally fo 
"animated and fierce, is yet def rLbed by Virgil the raoft corred of poets, a* 

breathing out fire and fmoke, 

Colle&umque premens volvit fub naribus Xgnem. ,. 

J}r. Young thus reduces the fmoking breath of an emerging crocodile into 

• the mere fmoke from the noftrils of an ardent horfe. But, by this reduc- 
tion, all he grand circumftances in the picture of this Leviathan are obli- 

• terated and loft. 'I he long, Ian':, and fcaly crocodile can have little or 
no beat in his body, to give warmth to hisrepreifed breath, and todtfehatge 
it at laft in a volume of fmoke. He cannot *even ftvd the vital flame in 

• hisboly, by eating under water; as under water he cannot bite. B*t the 
vaft rotundity and vail longitude of the whale, give it a bignefs of bulk that 
fan hold a body of air proportioned to its own body in 1ize r It has alfo a 
particular apparatus given it, for heating the vital air within ; its own na- 
tural heat being reflected and redoubled by that furtout of blubber, which I 
have noticed before as immediately under the (kin, and about fix inches 

• generally in thicknefs* fuch as enables it to live under the Polar frofts them- 
felves. But about the under lip this is no lcf* than two or three feet 
thick, becaufe the whale is de Mined to lwim with its head a little raifed 
above the water, becaufe therefore the water *muft toe continually beating 
againft the under lip, and water i always refrigerated by the a&ion of freezing 

' air up*>n its furface. As alfo the whale feeds upon fraall filh, particularly 
herrings, he drives them into a large fhoal together, then goes commonly 
under it, opens his moufh, and draws all that he can into the ample whirl- 
pool j in this kind of voracious faction, fwallowing fo many at times,- that 
he is ready to burft with his enormous meal, and actually lets up a dreadful 
foar from pain. £o very different, fo very opvofite is the whale from or to 

• the crocodile ; yet, when he has thus or in common -re pi ration taken & a 
large quantity of water, and is obliged in t*o or thre»» minutes fo dis- 
charge it ag in by palling it at air through his only noftri), he is faid 
ip technical language (as we have feen before) to blow. 1 bis was no* 

1 'I — - - 111,1- ■ ■ JJ MI XL. HI ■ ■ 

* Fires were always made on the hearth, before grates, were invented. 
• • ' . " ticoj 
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ticed by the antients, as we have equally feen before ; end fliny thik fcan» 
tary tells us exprefsly, that, " the Baleense" or large whales, '* have month* 
in their faces, and fo, while they fwim upon the furfaoe of the watet, 
How outjlorms ofjbowers on high/'* But our whale~fi(hery haviog exhi- 
bited the whale to us in his mod formidable activity, 1 notice that the 
animal when he comes up to blown flruckat with an harpoon, not upon the 
bone of his head, which is impenetrable, but on a loft piece of fiefh 
near the noftril, into which the harpoon readily pierces; that then the 
monfter feeling the fnartne.'s of the blow, the wound given by it, and the 
barb (ticking in his flefh, runs down obliquely to the bottom, not of a river 
like the crocodiles, but of the very ocean itfelf, and runs with fuch vio- 
lence, as would foon draw the boat down with it, if the rope attached to 
the harpoon was not nimbly let go ; yet even then would fpeedily fet fire to 
both rope and boat by the violence of fri&ion between them, if both were 
•not kept well watered $ that the monfter being obliged to come up and 
*ifaw again, heated by his wound and inflamed by his agitation, he dif- 
•charges his retained b.eath in a thick tall column of fmoke, and is inftantly 
faluted with another harpoon near his noftril; that on this, be again 
.plunges to the bottom, again runs out a length of ninety, a hundred, or 
more fathoms of rope, and tries to coil the rope round any rocks below, 
till he is compelled to come up once more for breathing ; that the column 
©f fmoke thus emitted from his noftrils becomes more and more inflamed, 
. as he receives frefh wounds and feels frefh indignation at them, till he 
works up the very waves into a temped by bis exertions, or till be drags 
the boat after him to the bottom by the very rapidity of his courfe, or 
till he has exhaufted hjmfelf by all his exertions, fo long, fo repeated, and 
fo gigantic. 

This is a pidure of greatnefs and grandeur, infinitely beyond any that 
eoultt be exhibited by fuch a reptile as the crocodile. His efforts we have 
feen before, when he comes out of the river invited by the cry of forne ani- 
mal placed for the purpofe, when he is therefore ftruck by a mifltle with a 
firing fattened to it, and when he is allowed to go back into the water in 
erderto tire himfeif with his exertions for freedom. So far the cafe of 
the crocodile and the whale is nearly the fame. But bow different are the 
circumftanccs. The firing of the crocodile is a rope, — to the whale of ninety 
or a hundred fathoms in length. The animal too is proportionally fmall ; 
the crocodile perhaps weighing two hundred pounds, but the whale in all , 
probability a bundrtd millions, or 500 tons ; as our fhips bring away nothing 
but the blubbler, and the blubber of only one w hale has been often known 
to load a fhip by itfclf. On the whole, indeed, the crocodile is no more 
in companion with the whale, as to fize, as to fpirit, or as to ftrength', than 
« lap-dog U to a lion. On furveying all, therefore, my mind is alloniihed 
at the fbttifhnefs of the critical world, In fubfti toting the crocodile for the 
whale. While not a writer has ever mentioned the fmoaking breath of the 
crocodile, or has even given one curl of fmoke to his refpiration however 
luppreffed ; we fee in the whale at once, what alone comes up to the words 
of God in Job : " In his freezing," we now fee a* in his ordinary blowing, 
** is an effulgence of light ;*' but, extraordinarily, " out of his mouth go 



* Li. ix. c. 6. " Orabalaense habent infrontibus; ideoque, fumaiskaqtt| 
•atankaiu^iiflVilUttb<)leilkni♦ , ' 

forth 
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4&rth 89 k wer* burning lamps, ana* as it were hearths of £re burft fcattcr- 
ingly out," when he hath fwallowel a whole flioal of herrings, is thoa 
ready to burft with his own gluttony, and roars from his very fulnefs of re-' 
pletion. " Out of his north Is goeth forth the fmoke of a furnace burning 
T/ith the fire of coals; his breath is coals, and a flame goeth out of his 
mouth ; H particularly, when he is violently agitated by the a (faults of man 
upon him in his own domain ; and, though we have no authority for fup- 
poring the antients to have a (faulted whales, as wiafiault them, yet we 
know enough to believe that whales had been difcerned by them in very 
violent agitati ns " The greatett animal in the Indian fea (fays Pliny) 
is thtprijtis and the balama-, in* the Gallic', ocean is the fkyftUr? a whale 
io called li e the pbyfalus from fome peculiarity in blowing, " exerting itf» 
felf like a huge column, rifing higher than the fa Is of the (hips, and belch- 
ing out a kind of deluge.' 14 But in the Indian fea, he tei s us, are " Ba~ 
heme* of four acres, and Prices of two hundred cubits." And "in that 
fea the beails are feen chiefly about the Solftice: then ru'h the whirlwinds 
there, then the tempers break down from the ridges *>f the mountain*, 
-turn up the feasfftm the very bottom, beat the. beafls out of their profound retreats^ 
and roiltbem along nmtb tbe billows."f *• The Ba'<eme adds Pliny) peno- 
•tratc even at times into our feas : in the ocean near the Gades they are re* 
ported not to appear before midwinter, but to conrea! themfelves at (fated 
-times in a certain bay placid and ample, there wonderfully rejoicing to bring 
forth their young."} So low did our whales then defcend to the fontb> 
When the north rn ocean was wholly >a wilderneis of deflation and terror 
to mankind ! ^o much was the coaft of Cadiz then, ,wba» tbe Ihore of 
Greenland is now ! There thofe lefTer whales, the 5 res, it feeras, equally 
reforted to attack them, ns ever (ince the fall of man has Providence 
made the malignity infufed by i' to anfwer bis purpofes, and the rapacity 
•produced by this to preclude the too free multiplication of animals fo 
-malignant or fo rapacious. The Ores a enrdingly attacked the mothers, or 
attacked the females big with young, and forced them to attempt their 
efcape into the wide ocean; " endeavouring to flop them to kill them in 
* the (traits of the cliffs, to drive them upon the wallows, to dam them 
a gain ft the rocks "§ " Thefe battles are beheld (he (ubjoina) as on a fea 
angry even ct ufelf with no ixnndi in tbe bay, yet witb billows to tbe blowings 
and tbe blows larger than what any whirlwind: roll"\\ Such was the wba'e 
' formerly 



* Pliny, ix. 4. " Maximum animal in Indico mari priftis et balaena eft; 
' in Gallico Oceano Ph>feter, ingentis columnac modo fe attoilens, altiorque 
navium velis, diluviem quandam crucians." 

f Pliny, ix; 3. *' In InaVcomari — Bala*na»quaternumjugerum, Prifte* 
ducenam cubitorum. — Sedin mari belluae circa Solftitia maxime vifuntur; 
tunc illic ruunt turbines tunc dejecta* montium jugis procelke ab tmo 
vertunt maria, puliata'que ex protundo belluas cum tfuibus volvunt." 

X Pliny, ix. 6. Balanae ct in noftra maria penetrant; in Gaditaho 
oceano non ante brutnam confpici eas tradunt, condi autem ftatis tempori-r 
bu« in quodam flnu placido et capaci, mire guadentes ibi parere." 

$ Pliny, ix. 6. " Orcac occurrere laborant, fefeque opponere, et can- 
tfrum anguftiis trucidare, in vada urgere, faxis illidere." 

ix. 6. 11 ^peclantur ea pralia, ecu mari ipib fibi irato, puMis ' 



Jl Winy, 
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formerly, fuch is the whale now; the mod bulky, the moft teroctonfc the 
moll formidable of all the creatures in the very ocean itlelf; while the 
crocodile, his ridiculous iubftitutc, is a mere reptile, amphibious in its na-» • 
tore, and not animated at all in its fpirit j as at times its whole ferocity it 
iniidioufnefs, and its whole formidablenefr at times to lie like a log 
upon the bank, ' v 

On whofe luxuriant herbage, half- concealed, 
lake a fallen cedar, far diffufed his train, 
Cafed in green fcales the crocodile extends, f 

«* Tn his neck remaineth ftrength," a* the book of Job proceeds concern- 
ing the Leviathan, or, as the Septaagint with all the vivacity and vigor of 
poetry cxpretfes the idea, '* in his neck ftableth ftrength." This, indeed, 
can never be reported of the crocodi e, whofe very infidioufhefs proves bina 
Hot to have much ftrength j whofe general mode of catching his prey, it ' 
anerefy to. fpring from the water, and feize with his fore-claws any animal 
on the brink ; or, if the animal be too remote for fuch a feteurc, to make 
m greater fpring and beat it down with his tail. But the after tion accordi 
exactly with the whale. In the neck, indeed, as in all the joints of the 
whale, the articulations are* fo bedded in mufcles and fo (mothered over 
whh blubber, that the head and moulders are feeming'y clofe together. 
But from thofe very mufcles, and from this very blubber, ibis as keeping 
tbofe in continual warmth, always therefore capable of active exertion, 
the neck of the whale we have fe^n already exerted with the greateft 
fbrength. As* foon as he receives the ftroke of the harpoon in the only 
tender part of his head, he p'unges inftantiy to, the bottom of the 
ocean ; feeling the point grating hard in his flefh, and the beard raking 
rough againft his fcale; yet dragging eighty or a hundred fathoms of cable 
*tfter him ; dragging them by the very ligament of the harpoon, to his ten- 
fold fevcrer feeling from the harpoon itfelf; even dragging them notwith- 
standing; all with fo mpch velocity, that one man in the boat & obliged to 
Hand always watering the gunwhale with a mop, and another with a lifted 
«xe in bis hand, ready to chop off the cable at once if it mould entangle or 
intcb. and fo threaten to fink the boat. In this courfe the whale goes with 
foch rapidity, that the boat "mud be fleered exa&ly in the line of bis move- 
ments, or will be overfet by the obliquity a' one. And a whale hat evea 
been known, by coiling the rope about a rock, to force the harpoon out of 
hisfcull, and to free himfelf from that weapon by violence; ftrong are 
the mufcles of his head and ihoulders ! " and (as the book of Job goes oh) 
forrow is turned into joy before him," a fentimentobvioufly the very reverfe 
of what the author meant! Accordingly the Septuagint reftores the 
meaning by rendering the original thus : — " before him runneth detiruc- 
tion." •« The flakes of his fleih are joined together ; (or, as the Septriagint 
more emphatically fpeaks) are j7uo/ together;"." they are firm in them- 
felves, they cannot be moved ; or, (in the language' of the Septuagint} they 



in finu ventis, flu6Ubus vero" ad anhelitut ic"lu que quant©* nulli turbine* 
.irolvunt." / . 

f For this, reafon it was I prefume, that (as Pococke informs us, i. 22€^) 
in the hieroglyphics of Eg^pt, a<M«crocxlUe ugniftei malice," . 

: J »» 
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are Tiqutfied' together itpon him ; they cannot be (oaken." One great proof 
of this has been actually exhibited by the whale, as a boat has been cut 
down from; the top to the bottom by the tail of this monfter, and the clap-* 
boards have been fcarcely fplintered, though the gunwale on the top wat< 
made of tough wood. Even another boat has had its ftern-poft, though 
. three inches in thicknefs, cut off fmooth by a ftroke from the fame part of 
the whale, without io much as (battering the boat itfelf or drawing tho 
naiUof the boards. " His heart (adds the Book of Job) is as firm as a 
ftone, yea, as hard as a piece of the nether mi 11- ft one, or, (in the £eptuagint) 
2}is heart is as fixed as a ftone; it Hands as an anvil un-removed." " When 
he raifes up himfelf, the mighty are afraid by reafon of breakings they pu- 
rify themfelves." This ftrange reading is read more ftrangely ft ill by th» 
Septuagint. Thus, " when he turns himfelf, fear comes upon the four-t 
footed wild beafts leaping on the earth, 1 ' in a palpable, contradiction to all . 
that pre edes, and all that follows. But the vulgate at once removes tho 
comradi&ion, takes away the ftrangenefs, and prefents the pafiage in thi* 
very ftriking form, " when he (hall be lifted up, the Angels will fear, and 
be purified by terror/'* The idea of even Angels catching a terror from 
the elevation of the Leviathan above the waters, and from the Leviathan's 
exhibition of his vaftnefs to the eyes of Heaven, is conceived in the very 
foul of Homer himfelf, or (to fpeak more ftrongly) is a beam of brightnefa 
worthy the very hiftorian of Job, or (to fpeak moreftrongl*' ftill) is a glow-' 
mg fpark from the ever, burning throne f or God. Yet it is asjuft as it i» 
grand in general, becaufe the tormidablenefs of t\\is fea-ilepbant, as Pliny 
calls fome marine animals inferior in bulk to this,f appears at once from his 
dtimenlions, the whale being about feventy, eighty, ninety, or even a hun-» 
dred feet in length. Well, therefore, " when he raifeth up himfelf," may 
Job's hiftorian .poetically fay, " the mighty," even *' the Angela," ** are 
afraid j" if the enormity of his length is coniidered, together with the de- 
ftrudiyenefs of his tail. Would it not then be the very impertinence of 
folly, even to aik if all this, if half of this, or if a particle of this, could pof- 
fibly be predicated concerning an animal with four legs only about two fe t . 
long, with a middle only about four feet nine inches in circumference at 
the thicker!, with a tail only about five feet in length, and with a body only 
thirteen ? Such a lizard can never come within a thoufand degrees of near- ' 
nefs to this defcription. Nor can any animal poffibly come up to it, but 
the greateft of the animals of God, one great to the eye, one great to tho 
mind, and therefore great enough to be an object, of awe to angels as well 
as men. 

" The word of him that layeth at him, cannot hold the fpear, -the 
dart, nor the habergeon. He efteemeth iron as firaw, and brafs as rotten 
wood. The arrow cannot make him dee, (ling ftones are turned with 
him into ftubble; or, {as the Septuaginc fpeaks) the bow of brafs will not 
wound him, he accounteth theMrofobn," the engine that dil charged vaft 
ftones at an enemy, " as grafs.' " Darts are counted as Hubble, (6eptua^ 
gint). " hammers are reckoned for reeds $" he laugheth at the making of a 
fpear," Septuagint, " of a fpear tipt with fire," " Sharp ftones are undef 



* " Cum fublatus fuerit, timebunt Angeii, et territi pnrgabuntur." 

f Pitny, ix. 5* u De Tritonum ct ISereidum ct Elephaatonim Mar* 
fcorum tiguris," 

him; 
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fcirn; he fpreadeth fharp pointed things upon the mire/' *wfioo dbvi* 
oufly unintelligible in itfelf, and only made intelligible by this in the Sep* 
iuagint, f * Lis be 1 , is the shaj f-pointed rocks, and all the gold of 
the ska under hi m is as clay not to be n ticed." Here then come two 
more ftrokvs of defcriplion, nolpoffibly communicable to an animal whkfa 
ii the inhabitant of a river, to an animal which never ventures out 
to fea^to an animal therefore which can* never have. its couch on the 
rocks, and can never make its bed upon the gold at the bottom of the 
fca. # 

" He maketh the deep to boil like a pot, (fubjoins the Book of Job) 
he maketh the fea like a pot of ointment •'* This is. another ftroke of de» 
fcription, abfpluldy incommunicable for ever tote crocodile j becaufe the 
icene of operation for the Leviathan here, is '• the fea" and ** the deep* 
exprefsly. We have already feen how literally all is executed by the u hale, 
when he ordinarily comes up to the furface in order to blow, and when ex* 
traordinai ily at feeling the harpoon, he. plunges with violence to the bottom 
of the ocean, when again emerging to blow, he plunges with another bar* 
jioon in his body back to die bottom again, and when again he repeatedly 
emerges, repeatedly feels the harpoon, and repeatedly plunges to the bot- 
tom ; thus working up the waves into billows of foam and fwcat, and 
blood, making indeed " the fea" to " boil like a pot," even " the deep'* 
" like a pot of ointment." Some fuch fpedacles as this had afluredly been 
exhibited, though upon a fmaller fcale perhaps, by the whales of the Medi- 
terranean j as vi e have a&ual y feen one of the very jbi, s that afiailed the 
Orca alone and branded on the ihoal, funk merely by the blowing of the 
beaft. Here then we have the original and the copy, (landing each by the 
ether, and refleding each the very features of the other. Let us therefore 
.turn now from this copy and this original, to behold both difguifed, dif- 
graced, and disfigured in Patricks caricature-reprefentation of both. 
" When he tumbles abeut in the bottom of the river," Patrick notes con- 
cerning his harlequin Leviathan the crocodile, " he raifes bubble on the 
tpf, and the water of the lake is troubled with the Jlirne mud which hejiirrctb 
uj>." Folly itfelf could not go farther, 1 believe, in a profane traveftie of 
this wonderful paflage. Yet the Septuagint verfion fpeaks a language ftill 
stronger than our own. " He,'* it tells us, " maketh the abys* to boil 
as a eoppcgr with water in it -, he accounteth the sea as a caldron of boil- 
ing oil."f Nor let that fpirit of objecting, which feems to be the flam* 



* Thofe crocodiles in the river Zirka near Csefarea, in Paleftine, that 

fave name to the river Crocodiion of Plmy, and to tHe town Crocodi Ion cf 
trabo as well as Pliny ; are only five or fix feet in length, and muft plainly 
have been brought thither by lbme colony of Egyptians, who bad fuch a 
prodigy of fotttftinei's in their fouls, as to worGiip fuch an animal fore God. 
(Pocoeke's Travels, ii. 58.) So Arfinoe in Egypt was originally called the 
City of the Crocodiles, becaufe the inhabitants worfhipped crocodiles and 
bred them ap tame in their lake,* (i. 59.) 

. f Vulgate, " Fervefcere faciei* quafi olhm At tfiwJum maris, ponetquafi 
coin unguent a buliunt" St. John the Evangelift (we know) was thrown into 
a caldron of boiling oil, " m oleum igneum demerfus nihil paffus eft." Ter- 
tullian's Prapfcript, c. xxxvi.) . Oil was. boiled into unguents with fojne 
fine- feen ted ingredients, in veflels of nietaJj and particularly at^ times m 
• f rdumbeis vatis" t liny, atiii. 2.) 
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«ier incident to the tongue of erudition, and the blindnefs affiled gene* 
yally by the eyes of fcholars, here tell us " the fea" is often iifed to fignifjf 
* lake, or to import even that great bafon of brafs out of which the prieftf 
drew water for wafting; when this is confefiedly the fea and the deep of 
the Leviathan, when the former it exprefsly denominated the fea by the 
Septuagmt, and when the latter is equally by the Scptuagint denominated the 
Abyfi. Scholars, indeed, even learned, ingenious, argumentative fcholars, 
generally betray their fuccours of reafon by their partialities for learnings 
puzzle themfelves with the multiplicity of their colleded ideas, and are taken 
In the labyrinth of their own reading. 

But, as our vernon goes on to defcribe Leviathan, " he maketh a path to 
dine after him, one would think .the deep to be hoary.* This is to, 
tvery mind, I believe, fufficiently difcriminative of the Leviathan from a cro- 
codile, of the whale from a reptile. It is, indeed, a meteor of light bearing 
full upon the head of the whale. Yet the meteor is hajf lirangled in the milt: 
which Patrick conjures up around it, by explaining the words thus, " of 
{he crocodile, when he fwims he makes furrows in the face of the deep? 
though the crocodile never ventures into the deep at all, " and leaves ft 
path behind him fo covered with froth and foam," 'though the crocodile 
from his very thinners and lanknefs can make no froth, can work up no 
foam, and can form no path meriting notice from either the naturalift or 
the poet ; and though the whale is univerfally known to do all in the moft 
linking manner $ " that it looks as if it [the deep] were grown old, and 
were full of grey hairs," How forced, how flat, how frigid ! But we fee 
nil this anility of intellect, all this decrepitude of fpirit thrown off at once 
by the juvenile energy of the Septuagint. There the Leviathan '* conli- 
ders the Tartarus of the Abyss as his captive, and reckons the Abyss 
\lfc\f *k bis vuplk" 

" Upon earth, (continues this magnificent description) there is not hi* 
like, who is made without fear." Has the crocodile, then, no like upon 
earth ? All nature cries out, through all her works, againft fuch an affec- 
tion. Or, is the croctd.le made without fear? All Egypt cries out, through 
all her nomes, againft the averment. Yet Patrick has the hardinefs to dilate 
the paiTage thus: " his fellow is not to be found upon the earth ;" O afto. 
nifhing ! " where he creeps, indeed, in the duftf a wonderful model of great- 
nefs, unparalleled upon earth ! " but is fo made that be cannot be trodden} 
underfoot and brttifed}" his unparalleled greatnel* being now reduced into 
a mere exemption of being crufhed by the foot The whole world of cri- 
ficifm may, perhaps, be challenged, with juftice, to produce a paflage 
fo filly, from a man fo fenfible. But attachment to hypothecs ts often a> 
judicial infatuation upon the mind, and is apparently fo here. " He be- 
holdeth all high things, he is a king over all the children of pride" Js the 
srocoaile then fuch a king, and can even the blind bravery of flicking to an 
Jiypothefis prefume to fay be is ? To my additional a ftoni foment, it can, 
and it does, " No, though he lies fo low, (continues Patrick, as now 
jailing him from the dud,) yet he defpifes the talleft beaft :" when be waj 
beaten by the dolphin j " and reigns over the oxen and camels;** if he can 
patch them on the brink qf the river -, " and all thofe creatures whofe long 

*' i ■ ' ■ ' ■ ' ' i ■ ■ n « — i j ■ ■ ■■ m~m m 

. * The very vulgatt retains the word*£y/s here, " cfiimabit abyssum quafi 

foefcerteier 
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legs raife them to the Joftiejl heights, whom be mailers ami rends in piece* 
lit his plea Aire." Becaufe he is ftronger than fome animals much taller, 
and devours when he can catch them, he is wildly faid to reign over them* 
£p, that petty manradcr in our houf s, a moufe, may. with as much pro- 
priety, be faid to reign over the loftieft inhabitants, whom h- plunders in 
their bread and chede. But from thefe impert nencies, the mcrtgo/famer of 
hypothetical com men fa its, let us turn to the folid fenfe, and the judicioua 
fubftantiality, of the Septuagint verfion; where "he beholds every thing 

lofty, HEHIM3HF IS A RING 07 ALL THOSE IV THE WATERS." HoW 

dire&ly, how exprefsly is this declaration of the Leviathan's royalty over 
mil the greateft animals in the realm, oppofed to any fubftitution of the 
crocodile for him ! A lizard is dill a lizard, even though he be the love* 
reign of 'lizards; as a pigmy is ftiil a pigmy, even though he be an inch 
taller than the pigmies around him, 

And ftalk a dra a breadth nearer to the ikies. 
The giant oppofed to him mud look at him with indignation, and termi* 
Bate all competition at once, by a kick of utter fubverfion. 

Yet there is one flroke of defcriplion immediately preceding this, which 
Is rendered by our tranflation in a faint fort of generality, " who is made 
without fear." As fuch, it is only a reiteration of many ftrokts that we 
have feen before. But it carries an energy in the Sep uagint, as grand 
As it is new; and characterizes the Leviathan, as "being made to 
Be flayed with bt my angels." 1 his indeed is a touch of peculiar 
. fubliraity in description, one beyond any of Grecian or Roman fame. By 
it even the whale iifelf, fo formidable before, when he was lifted up, is 
now 'in place confidered merely as a play-thing for God's angels, a mere 
lap-dog for thole managers of the univerfe, uuder God's providence. By 
it too, we may perufc thefe lines of Virgil much more impreffively than 
ever j in imagining the fea deities there to be mounted in play upon the backs 
if whales, while Neptune ikims along the water in his car : 

Turn variac comitum fades, itnmania cete, 

£t fenior Glauci chorus, lnoufque.Palemon, 

Tritonefque citr, Phorcique exercitus omnis ; 

Laeva tenent Thetis et Melite, Panopelaque virfo, 

Nifaee, bpioque, Thaliaquc Cymodoceque. 

~ A thoufand forms attend the glorious God, 
Enormous whales y and monfers of the foody ' 
Here the long train of hoary Glaucus rides, • 

Here the fwift Tritons fport along the tides; 
There rode Palaemon o\ r the watery plain, 
1 With aged Phorcus and his azure train, 

And beauteous Thetis led the daughters of the mam. 

Prrf» 
Having thus Ihewn the Leviathan of Job to be the whale of ihe fea, w© 
have little nerd to adduce other parages of fcripture in confirmation of our 
argument. Yet, a the point has in later times been fo gro sly and fo gene- 
rally miflaken, I will cite all the few paflages at full length, either to pre* 
dude any objections from them, or to make them corroborative of what I 
have faid before. 

1 begin. with one that is merely on the margin. "Let rbedayperim 
Wherein 1 waj boxa/' aies Job iumfclf, in a Dreccding agony of feedings at 

* Jul 
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fa§ afllicVions,) " arid the night in which it was faid, There is a man-child 
conceived *.— Lo, let that night be folitary, let no joyful voice come there- 
in. Let them curfe it that curfe the day, who are ready to raife up their 
mourning, f For the laft words, th? Margin gives us fome that are very 
amazingly different, even " a Leviathan." Thefc indeed are fo very 
different, that we can hardly believe they could poflibly pr ceed from the. 
fame original. Yet we find the Septuagint coinciding with our Margin, 
by translating the laft verfe, thus, u I et him curfe the night who 
curies the day 'itfelf, who is about to fubdue the mighty whale/ 
But Patrick, who takes no notice of either the Sep-uag ; nt, or our Margin, 
yet gives us this allufive import of both. " L et the night be as the day (be 
explains the words) wherein men bewail the greateft misfortunes, or the 
time wherein they fee the moft dreadful apparition" More clofely to the 
Septuagint, to our Margin, and to good fenfe, the explanation would run 
thus, " Let them curfe it that curfe the day, who are ready to encounter the 
Leviathan.'* So very formidable here does the Leviathan incidentally ap- 
pear to have been considered, in the days of Job ! And fo veiy ftrikingljr 
is the Leviathan here characterized, as not the crocodile, but as " die 
mighty whale." 

fi Thou didft divide the sea by thy flrength, (cries the Pfalraift to 
Gov, concerning the rrarch of the Ifraelites through the mid ft of the Red 
Sea), thou braked the heads of the dragons," meaning Pharaoh and his 
hoft as overwhelmed by the returning waves, and figuring them as what 
the Margin denominates^ whales, exprefsly. Yet he iuftantly reduces 
them into one, by faying, " Thon brakeft the heads of Lkviatha^ in 
pieces:" Septuagint " the heads of the dragon :" "and gaveft him to be 
meat for the people inhabiting the wildernefs," for the wild beads of the 
wildernefs of Shur J, that came down to feed upon the rich banquet pro* 
vided for them by God, when " Ifrael faw the Egyptians dead upon the 
fea-fliore§." We thus find Leviathan placed in the Red Sea,; and one of 
the dragons or whales in that very fea, to which the crocodile has no accefs 
whatever j|. The crocodile indeel is plainly mentioned as the dragon by 
Ezekiel; yet is mentioned even then with fuch ci re um fiances of i-ifcriiriH- 
natiou, as plainly fhow that dragon not to be the Leviathan. " Son of 
man (fays Gud thereof) let thy face againft Pharoah king of Fgypt, and 
prophecy againft him and againft all Egypt. Speak and fay, Thus faith 
the Lord God, Behold, I am againft thee, Pharaoh king of Egypt, the 
great dragon that lieth in the midft," not indeed of the Red Sea, not in. 
deed of any fea, but " of his rivers, which hath faid, my river is mine own, 
and I have made it for myfelf. But I will put hooks in thy chaws**, and 

I will 



* Septuagint, much more properly, u may the day periih in which X 
was born, and that night in which they faid, Behold a man child." 

t Job, iii. 8. } Exodus, xv. 23. 

§ Exodus', xiv. 30. H P^ alm Ixxiv. 14. 

.«[ Ezekiel, xxix. 2 — 4. 9. 

** 1 his. word, which occurs only here and in xxxviii. 4. but appears fo 
firange in both places, is one of the antUnt words happily preferved, thfet 
Jhow us the origin of our language in this particular. >Ve fpeakat prefect 
of our jaws. But we fee the term was origipaily ffawfc Mtt hcuce we de- 
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I will caufe the fiih of //&y rnwj to ftick unto thy fcales, and I will bring 
thee up in the midft of thy rivers, and all the fifh of thy rivers {hall ft-ck 
unto thy fcales. And the land of Egypt (hall be deflate and watte, and 
they (hall knov that 1 am the Lord, because he hath faid the river is mine 
and I have made it." Thus is a crocodile denominated' a dragon at times, 
as he is one of the raonfters of the water; and a Leviathan is called equally 
a dragon, as equally a monfter of the waters; but the one is a monger of 
the river, the other a monfter rf the ocean, and a monfter there among his 
brethren the whales. 

" In th t day (cries Ifaiah, with the fame fpirit of allufive import con- 
cerning a future day of retribution from Cod to Egypt,) the Lord with his 
fore and great and ftrongfwod mail punifh Leviathan, the piercing fer- 
pent :" Septuagint, the dragon that Jlees from appearing by diving : Vulgate, 
the Leviathan, that ferpent as big as a /par of timber: plainly, therefore, a 
whale; " even Leviathan, that crooked ferpent:" Septuagint, the dragon 
iff crooked appearance: Vulgate, Leviathan, the tortuous ferpent : the dra- 
gon that, when he uives, lifts up his back in a rounding ridge above the 
water, as we know the '< bended dolphins play," when the fea is fmooth, 
and as we have juft feen even the whale of the Mediterranean, when ftranded 
on a flioal, lifting his back pre-eminent over the fea, like the inverted 
keel of a fhip; " and he mail flay the dragon that is in thb sea :* 
Septuagint, merely the dragon : but, Vulgate exprefsty, the whale thai is in 
the fea*. Tue Leviathan then is the dragon of the fea, as we have juft 
feen the dragons to be whales, and as this dragon is exprefsly denominated 
a whale by the Vulgate. But he is the, whale of the Red Sea again, repre- 
fenting again the king and kingdom of Egypt, even intimating a future 
de ruction to both, by reference to a part. " Awake, awake, (cries 
Ifaiah bimfelf, explaining it thus :) put on ftrength, O arm of the Lord; 
awake, as in the antitntdays, in the generations of old. Art thou not it that 
haft cut Rabab," meaning Egypt f, "and wounded the dragon,** 
which here can be the whale alone, as the prophet has been already inter- 
rogating with a view to the paflage thro gh the Red Sea, and as the pro- 
phet goes on to interrogate with the fame" view thus : " Art thou not it 
which hath dried the fea, the waters of the great deep, that hath made the 
depths of the fea & way for the ranfomed to pafs over. I" As the Red Sea, 
therefore, has no crocodiles, the Leviathan of that fea can never be a cro- 
codile, and can never be any beaft but a whale. Here geography unites 
firmly with language, and their union forms a bar for ever infuperable by 
'all the exertions of criticifm, to making the Leviathan merely a Naiad of 
the Nile, or constituting the crocodile a ranger in the Red Sea. 

Thus is the Leviathan of Job, of Ifaiah, and oF the PfalminV VCI 7 OD " 
vioufly the whale of the fea. But let me fubjoiit one more teftimony from 
the laft of thefe authors, that is ftill more decifive than any of the others, 
and fpeaks its own meaning at once. 4< Lord, how manifold are thy 
works/' exclaims the pfalmift in an ecftacy of admiration, that does high 



riveour chawing or chewing, even chewing in our Pible at Leviticus xi. 4* 
Dent. xiv. J, &c. and chawing in common converfation. 

* Ifaiah; xxvii. 1—2, Vulgate, " fuper Leviathan ferpentim vedern, 
et fuoer Leviathan ferpentem tortuofum, et occidet cetum qui in man eft," 

f Tfalmlxxxvii. *. lxxxix. JO. % Ifaiah, li. 9—10. 

1 honour 
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honour to his underftanding and feelings 5 " the earth is frll of thy riches : 
ibis this great and wide fea, wherein are things creeping innumerable, both 
final] and great beads 5 there go the Jhips, and theie is that Leviathan 
whom thou haft made to play therein/' or (as the verfion'of the Liturgy 
fpeaks) to " take his paftime therein," or (as the Vulgate fays) that dragon' 
whom thou baft made to mock him, in fa£t to be a plaything (as God has fa id 
before to Job) for the angels of God*. This is decifive indeed, and pre- 
cludes all poflibility of adding to its evidence, even if there were any other 
paflages in fcripture that mention the Leviathan. But there are none. 
And at the clofe 1 nee 1 only remark, how perverfely the world of critics 
has been running wild from the truth for the laft century and a half, in 
contracting the big robuft limbs ot the Leviathan into the thin fpare length 
of a crocodile ; when our own verfion of the Bible, the very firft time that 
the Leviathan appears upon the text of it, places its own interpretation of 
the animal a? a whale upon the Margin ! t Perhaps I may aver with truth, 
what this inftance preiTes (Irongly upon ray mind, and what the prefump- 
tuous petulance of modern critics imperioufly demands to he faid* if it can 
(as I think it can) be fa d with truth $ that, in Biblical criticifm efpecially, 
the older opinions are almoft always the jufter, and that an affectation of 
refinement, or a fondnefs for novelty has betrayed more fcholars into fojly 
of late, than ignorance or inattention had ever betrayed before. 

(To be continued.) 



Defence of Dr. Paley. 
Mr. Editor, 

I Have lately read your elaborate criticifm upon a pamphlet which I have 
not feen, in aniwer to Dr. Vincent's " Defence," which I have alfb 
not feen, but with both of which your copious extracts have made me to- 
lerably acquainted. The " Layman " poiielfes a goodnefs of intention, 
which makes him rcfpcctablc. His opinions alfo are judicipus as far as 
they concern the queilion, which he has truly Hated, and the negative of 
which he has proved to the fatisfaclion of every man, whofe prejudices are 
not habitual and inveterate. It is fomewhat lingular, however, that the 
only general argument adduced by him applies equally to every inftitution, 
" in which to correct abufes is not to innovate (I quote the writer's words) 
which, may probably have differed from the hand 9/ time," and leads- to 
conclufions, which you, v Mr. Kditor, do not wifli to encourage. 

With his remarks on Dr. Paley I am not fo well iatisfied. They difco- 
ver a degree of harlhnels and petulance ftrongly contrafted by the temper 
and good fenfe, which diftinguilli the body of the pamphlet. His firft 
objection is to the definition of moral philofophy, and the reafons given 
for the ufeof fuch a ftudy. Dr. Paley proceeds upon a fuppofition, that 
the fcriptnres* (for his oblervalion certainly does extend to them) are liable 
to be mifapplied,. which the layman in the concluiion which he wimes to 



* Our Pfalms, civ. 25—20, Vulgate, ciii Pfalm, « Draco <jucm for* 
mafli ad illudendum ci," t Job xli. 1. 
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draw againft him Teems unwilling to allow. Now, Sir, does it follow, thai 
a rule however generally true, if rightly applied, may not be fubject la 
niifconception and abufe, through ignorance or perverlity ? Is it of fmall 
importance to the ferious enquirer, who without fuch aflmance might not 
have difcovered it at all, certainly could not fo eafily, that the precepts 
of pofitive revelation, in (lead of being contradicted, are confirmed and en- 
' forced by the fenfe, the reafoning, the experience of mankind? If the 
Layman will take the trouble of reconfidering the introductory ©bferva-? 
tions of Dr. Paley, he will find, that the philoiopher presumes not that the 
fcriptures cannot be applied without the interpofition of the moralift (as the 
layman mifreprefents him) but that they may ve>y probably be mi (interpreted 
without affiflance, and that therefore the ufe of flich interference is not fu- 
perfeded. The moll malignant fagacity cannot difcover, that he couiiders 
morality as fe parable from revelation, the abfurdity of which attempt, in 
an early part of his work, he di'rinctly points out. 

WeJ, Si», this perhaps may be fo, butftill it is fhamefully prefumptuous; 
that Dr. Paiey fnould attempt to determine what is the proper bufinefs of 
revelation. — Why? — You k,now, Mr. Editor,, that the heathen philo fop hers 
abounded in fentiments of morality and virtue, which would dG honour to 
a Chriftian. You know likewile, that they did not poflefs a general and 
certain rule, an universal motive, which would bear them out in all cafes, 
and from which they could reconcile apparent contradictions.^ You muft 
remember, Sir, (whether the Layman docs or not) in what manner the 
utile & honefhim were prefled into the fervice, and how unequal they 
were, taken finely, pr together, to lead to a juft and general conclufion. 
Now, Sir, 'revelation " by bringing Immortality to light" did introduce 
this certain rule, ihh general motive, this higher fanclion, which was want- 
ing, and to enforce which does therefore feem to be the molt proper bu- 
finefs of it. The obfervation then, as it applies to the effect of revelation 
upon morality, and it was meant to extena no farther, is llriclly true. 

I come now to the definition of virtue, which is juppofed by the Layman 
to connect " the doing good to mankind" and " obedience to the will of 
God," which, in reajity, are feparable, and to. exclude mere implicit obedi- 
ence from the rank of " acceptable fervice." The Layman has not under- 
stood, or attended to, the general reafoning on 'this fubject. It is demon- 
strated by Dr. Paley, that God wills the happinefs of his creatures, and 
therefore by obeying his will, you confult their happinefs* With what 
truth then can it be faid, that according to this definition, we mnft wait 
till the effect of each action upon fociety at large is calculated, when this 
inquiry, upon Paley's principle, is fatisfied by afcertaining the will of 
God, which he pronounces to be " the whole bufinefs of morality ? w — 
Take an inftance ;— meet the Layman's cafe. A man of affluent fortune 
is reduced by events unforefeen and unavoidable to extreme want : let us 
fuppoie a numerous family dependent upon him ; — the impoffibility of his 
making provifion from the fuddennefs of the change, with other circum- 
itances ufually introduced by writers who favour the doctrine of extreme 
necessity: let us fuppofe an opportunity prefented to him of relieving his 
wants by means unfair indeed, but where the profpect of advantage is. 
pertain, the probability of detection remote ; — that he fubmits to the werii 
from a fenfe of duty. The obedience here is obvious; but is " the doing 
good to mankind w out of the queftion? Is his forbearance nothing ? Does 
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he hot rather confer upon them the only benefit, which his fitnatiori admits, 
by refuting to violate thole regulations upon which the pe:ice of fociety 
depends? In this extreme cafe, it is obvious that you cannot fcparate the 
•will of God from the good of man, and a fortiori are they infeparable as 
you increafe the means of doing good in the agent adduced by way of 
example. — Mere implicit obedience then is not excluded by the definition, 
but necefiarily includes the former part of it, namely, the doing good to 
mankind. This candid critic will n*4> or cannot, recollect, " that piety- 
end refignation under the fufferings to which we are called, teftify a truft 
and acquiefcence in the divine counfels more acceptable perhaps than the 
mod proftrate devotion ; afford an edifying example to all who'obferve 
them, and may hope for a recompence amongft the mod arduous of hu- 
man virtues.'* Pal. Mor. Phil. v. 2, p. 21. The principle of " Expedi- 
ency " is introduced only to illuftrate the objection juft canvafTed, but is 
got difcufied. It therefore deferves no notice. With refpecl to the for 

J>hiftry alfo employed on the fubjecl of the articles, the Layman is unan- 
swerable, for he has given us no reafons. — Yet this is the way, Mr. Edi- 
tor* in which is arraigned and condemned a man, in the decline of lift 
and of declining health, diftinguilhed by firft-rate talents, by ufeful and 
jfplendid acquirements, by the indefatigable inftruclion of youth, by th« 
iuccefsful fupport of the Chriftian religion in an age of doubt and infide- 
lity, — by virtues, which have fecured to him the efteem of the wife' and 
of the good, and which, if thefe requifites only had been neceflary, would 
long fince have advanced him to the firft ecclefiaftical dignities in this 
country. That I, or the Layman, " (for which,' according to him, tk pro- 
bability is) may not poflefs talents or information for such meagre and barren re* 
searches" as is the iludy of morality, I am ready to admit, but why this 
argumentum ah ignorantid mould be applied to the difad vantage of Dr. 
Paley, who does poflefs thefe diftinguifhed qualifications in an eminent 
degree, I cannot fo eafily difcoveK May I be permitted, Sir, by way of 
conclusion, to recommend it to the Layman, if he fhould again interfere 
with this great moral and political philolopher, to be a little more diftruft- 
ful of his abilities? The argumentative univerfity, if he had profited by 
its infractions, would have taught him better. Will he forgive me, if I 
in fi mi ate that he is not quite equal to the attempt? Now let him go back 
to his controversy. Dr. Vincent is nearly fubdued, and, if any thing yet 
remain, the Layman, with your affiftance, will be more than a match for 
Aim. Bat truft me* Sir, that the principles of Dr. Paley and his applica* 
tion of them, it is not in the power of the Layman, even under youjr pro- 
tection, to controvert or refute. 

CANTAB. 
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j Allemande, par Auguftc La Fontaine, 5 vols. 15b. 

No. XX. Hiftoire Naturelle des Oifeaux d'Afrique, 4to. & Folio. 

No. VIII. Hiftoire Naturelle des Oifeaux d'Amerique. 

Montucla, Hiftoire des Mathematiques, Vol. III. and IV. 4to. in boards, 
21. 2s. 

No. VII. Hiftoire Naturelle des Perroquets. 

Briflbn, Di&ionnaire Raifonne de Phyiique, 2d edition, 6 Vols. 8vo. with 
.Atlas, 21. 2s. 

No. IX. Biblioth&jue Commerciale, par Peuch'et. 

No. I. Le Liliacees, by Redoubtc, Folio, coloured Plates. 

Voyage en Afrique, pendant les Annees 1785, 1786, et 1787, dans let 
Contrdes Occidentales de ce Continent, par Golberry, 2 Vol. 8vo. Plates. 

Traite de Legislation Civile ct Morale, par Bentham, 3 Vol*. 8vo. br. 
18s. 

Efprit de l'Hiftoire, ou Lettres Politiques et Morales d'un Pcre i ion Fil% 
par Ferrance, 4 Vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

Tableau des Etats Danois, 3 Vols. 8vo. i8s. 

Compleat Sets of the Hiftoire Naturelle des Champignons, by Bulliard, 
coloured, may be had. 
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ADDINGTON, Mr. compared to Ad- 
difori, 201. 
jEfop's Fables, conje&ures refpc&ing an 
caTly edition of, in the Englim language, 
232, 233. 
Agricultural Societies, their utility invel- 

tigated, 37. 
Alexander the Great, rapid view of his at- 

enlevements, no — 121 
Alliteration, ludicrous fpecimenu of, 207, 

20fl. , . 

Almighty, objection to the limitation of the 
- period of his works, 85. . 

Animal heat, obfervations on the different 

theories refpeettng, 243. 
Arabic numerals, on their introduction into 

England, 3*52. 
Atheift, poetical account of the death of 

the, 137. 
«w, reflexions en the meaning of that 
' word, 86* 

B. 
Bacon's (Lord) comprehenfive view of logic, 

3. 
Bank, its capital, &c. ftated, 201 
Banks, country, arguments m favour ot, 

' ~, nature of, explained, 2^3. 

Bathing, manner of, in Finland defenbed, 

Bears, manner of hunting in Finland, 386. 
Bedford, the late Duke of, his private and 
public chara&er inveftigated, 33—36; 
account of his behaviour in his laft mo- 
ments, 39. 
Behemoth and Uviathan, remarks upon 

the, 513—531. 
Bclzance, Marquis of, his homd maflacre 

at the time of the revolution, 396. 
Bible, neceffity of believing both the Old 
• audNewTeftament, 65. . . 

, fpecimen of the manner of printing 

' Reeves's new edition of, 161. 
JMagdon Controverfy, examination ot tne, 
and motives of the perfons concerned ia 
it, cxpofed, 99—112. 



Blagdon Controverfy, farther particulars re. 
« pc fting the, 3Q0- : 30B. irnh , m . cal w . tct 

on the, expofed, 428—444. 
Blood, opinions refpeaing its circulation, 
and its importance in the animal econo- , 

Bo^en 6< o?Rniand, their fkill and intre- * 
pidity, 388. . 

Bonaparte, account of, in a new biography, 
with anecdotes and remarks, 482— 487 

Bullocks, highly fattened, a difadvantage 
to the community, 37- 

Burke, poetical addrefs to, 133. 



Cameron of Lochiel, charaaer and defcrip- 
Campbell, Dr. defended by Mr. Keith, 224. 

309—329. f ^ h . g ^j^prefenta. 

tion of the fentiments of antient writers, . 

Crfarafter, account of a very Angular, ref- 
ine at Stockholm, 248. 

Charles. Prince, account of, and the: motive, 
which - induced him to vifu Scotland m 

CtamStoy? ***»* ftate of, and i it* ««« 
utility to mankind, lfll ; a yery ufeful 
work on, recommended, 102. 

Children, confluences of exceffive mdul- 

ChronXglcartable, account of one on a 
Ch^tnvfnct, proof of hi. foreknow- 
J^'howmade unto u. andfanaifica- 
Chriftian'obferver, accountof, andobjea. 
^"topSer contrafted with Vol- 

Chocolat 4 e?account of, and the manner <* 
making it in France, 40«. . 

CWt, !)uch«fs of York, the mother of 
Richard til. extraordinary calamine, of, 
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Circulating medium, 6f what kinds of paper 

itconfifts, 201. 
Circulation of the blood, its importance in 

Che vital fun&ions, and different opini- 
ons concerning it, 466. 
Clergy, Sir W. Scott's juft eulogy upon 

them as a body, 198. 
Clergymen, grievences of, in confeqnence 

of the tyrannical feature refpc£Hng them. 

84. 
Coals, neceffity of rmpofing a duty on thofe 

exported from the united kingdoms, 204 
Colonial produce of Great Britaina, table of, 

477. 
Colonies, remarks on the ftaft of the, aad 
. on the work of Raynal, 475. 
■ Che Waft India, obfervations on * 

their importance, and on the conduct to 

be purfued towards them, 270. 
Colpeper, T. account of, 353. 
Commercial enterprizes, account of fome 

ftriking, undertaken by different ancient 

nations, 400. 
Commodities, how affected by paper credit, 

. 260. 
Commonwealth, a well regulated, not to 

be found in the hiftory of Athens or La- 

cederaon,'i2i — 123. 
Conference, curious illuftrationof, 80. 
Coxe, Mr. cenfured by a modern traveller, 

250. 
Country banks; the nature of explained, 

265. 
Credit, commercial, origin of, 260 
Crocodile not the Leviathan, 522. 
Cyclopedia, the new, inveftigation of its 

principles, 181; the clo\en foot difco- 

I vered, 183 ; remarks on the parts fup- 

. pofcdto be written by the editor, 183— 

ipo. 



of 



Egypt* ^en. fteynier's account of* the tat* 
war in that country, 480. 

England, defcription ot her extent of colo- 
nial poffeflionS, 477. 
' Englifti language, its excellence, 43. 

Entertainments, account of the moft gene- 
ral in Sweden, f 50. 

Efcape, lingular, of a gentleman condemned . 
to death by the French -Military Tribu- 
nal, 398. 

Examples bad, in the Old Teftament, 1 
tinned only as hiftorlcal fads, J75. 

natXttaia, difcuflion of the true 1 
this word, 215, 2 x6V 



F. 



Finland, method of travelling over the gulf 

of, 370. 
Flights of fanaticifm, an account of that 
* poem, 134. 
Fluids of the human body, defcription and 

definition, 464. 
Forbes, Duncan, account of, and the mea- 
sures purfued by him at the time- of the 

rebellion, 342, 343. 
Formality of the Swedes, accounted for, 251. 
Fox, Mr. his afTertion on the death of the 

duke of Bedford examined, 32. 

— a new character of, 207 • 

French fleet, account of the appearance of 

one on the Englifh coaft, m 1586, a fa& 

not mentioned in hiftory, 234. 
■ people, juft defcription of their pre- 

fent ftate, 204. 
Furnaces, obfervations refpe&mg the beat 

of, Q3, 04 ; account of a mas. inftanta- 
' neoufly conmmed in one, ib. 



Delft may have juft notions of the Deity, 
, and whence derived, 174. * 

De-gs, defcrnt of all fpecies proved to be 
< . from one genus, 89. 
Drummond, Mr. defended againft the at- 
: tack of a modern hiftorian, 348. * 



Earth, fubftance of the, divfded Into feven 
.■ genera, 90. 

Economics, definition of the term, 241. 
Education, an important deception in, 

pointed out, 42. 
mm a proper, its effect on females, 
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. precautions relative to, 180. 
• female, effay on, 288. 



Gafeons, obfervations da their moral cbss 

raaer, 496. 
Geneva, defcription of, 212. 
God, a modem author's opinio* of, 86. 
— — the origin of, difcovered by a French 

philofopher, and to what attributed, 06. 
' — 's ancient people, account of the pro- 

mifed conversion of, 373. 
Grain, fcarcity of, to what attributed, 283. 
Grandeur, human, on the periihable nature 

Of, 338. 

Grammar, letter on, 289. 

Grammars not fo important as oral inftittc- 
tion to youth, 43. 

Grafs, beft method of converting into til* 
lage,283. 

Grazing experiments, 'doubts as to the uti- 
lity of, 87. 

Gold coin, its chief ufe in commerce, 262 ; 
tow it maybe ratfed above its value, 263- 

HaHcr, 
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hallef, Mr. his anlwer to a letter of Vol- 
taire, 474. 

Harpur's (Sir W.) public fchool at Bedford, 
incrcafeof the reTenues of, 47. 

Heat, the natural, of the human body, its 
degrees, 470. 

Henry VIII. motives which ftimulated him 
to opprefs the clergy, 190. 

Highlanders, their characleriftic prudence, 
&c. defcribed, 345. 

Highlands of Scotland, a modem account 
of, 380. 

Hiftorian, requifitesofthe, 22. 

Hiftory, advantages of, and fteedfity of 
purfuing it regularly, 117. 

Hiftorian, a partial one examined and ax- 
pofed, 144 — 151. 

Homer, account of, and the age in which 
he lived, 452 ; com pari fon of the Ger- 
man and Engliih tranflators of Ms works, 
456 — 461. 

Horace, inftanceof acute criticifm on on* 
of his odes, 270. 

Human nature, true character and eftential 
doctrines of, 53. 

Hurd, Bifhop, and Father Catrou, extraor- 
dinary coincidence between, 277. 

Hypothefis and induction, what, 4. 



Jacobinifm, definition of, with remarks on 
the prefent ftate of it, 1 32. 

Iffland, the German dramatift, feme ac- 
count of, 491. 

Impartiality indifpenfibly requifite in the- 
hiftorian, 23. 

India, or Hindoftan, account of, 300. 

Inheritance, a new fpecies of, and facility 
of procuring a title to, 70. 

fron, chemical account of, 166. 

Infcriptions, account of fome extraordinary, 
on the wails of the tower, 233. 



jtenyon, Lord, biography of, 236. 

King, the prefent, reafon for his not ex- 
clufively patronizing whigs, 24 ; falie 
aflertions refpecYing, controverted, 25. 

— ■ of Sweden, fome account of the pre* 
fent, 253. 



Ladies, the Swedifh, fome account of, 240. 
Land, on the neceilUy of duly purifying, 
285. 

— -, arable, ftrong reafon for turning it 

into pafture, 200. 
legacy, account of a lingular, si, 



Letters, on their invention, and h&w firlfc 

employed, 238. 
Leviathan and Behemoth, remarks upor* 

the, 513— 528. 

Loans, not the caufe of the late diftrefs of 

the bank, 203. 
Locke, effect of his works on fociety at th* 

pTefentday, 67. 
Logic, definition of, 1. 
Lovc-feaft of the methodifts compared to 

the profane rights of the heathens, 137. 

Lifeinfurances, important trial relative tow: 

' 2to. * 

Linnaeus, account of the gradual enlarge* 

mint of his work, 240. 
■ ■ Angular account of his vanity. * 

382. 
Livings, on the abfurdity of the modem 

propofals for equalizing, 105. 
Lungs, defcription of the, 469. 

M. 

Min, curious idea refpecTing the efcape of 

the inferior cafts of, at the time of th* 

deluge, 80. 
— , a new diiTcrtation on the creation of, 

86 ; idea refpefting the different fpede* 

of, 88 ; defcentof all from one pair tefti- 

fied by Mofes, 89. 
Medal, account of an unique, ftruck b* 

Charles I., 229. 
Mental operations, on the difftffent claries 

of, 7. 
Methodift fermon, Angular preface to one, 

291. 
Mind, pleating iiluftration of the, 7 8. 
More, Miftrcfs, her intereft in the Ula^don 

conlroverfy impartially expofed, 99— 

112. 
■ — , violent attack on her by a 

Jacobinical wr.ter, 428. 

N. 

Nature, ways of iiWeftigating the laws of, J« 
Naval Enterprizcs, account of the molt 

ftriking ancient, 399. 
Navy, in the time of Elizabeth, where laid 

up, 230. 
Non-refidence, forcible objections to the 

ftatute of, 101 ; its fpecific provifiona 

combated. 19a; Lord Bacon $ opinion 

on the opprefiive reftriclions of the former 

ad; 193. 
Notes, their effect upon the fpecic of tha 

bank, 263. 
Numerals, Arabic, their introduction into 

England, 352. 

O. 

•Id Tcftumcnt, ctjlcftof, reprobatM, 65. 

Oriental 
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Oriental literature, preface to i work on, 

400 — 503. 

, Overfecrs, their negligence the real cauje of 
the increafe of paupers, 72. 

P. 

Paley's fyftera of morals, remarks on, 05 — 
66. 

Pall, a remarkable one at Dunftablc, 48. 

Pamphilac, at Weftminftcr fchool, afler- 
tion refpecting, in the Anti-jacobin Re- 
view, confirmed, 03. 

Paper credit, confequences of, 901. 

PaupcrSj caufe of their great increafe, 72. 

Perception, modern definition of, exa- 
mined, 2. 

Percival v his character by Dallas, 53. 

Poets, fpecimens of refemblance between 
fome ancient and modern, 277. 

Poetry, — The Wild Rofe Bud, 289. 

Poor, Mr. Dudley's account of, the prefent 
ftateof, 70. 

Prefs, remarks on the liberty of the, in 
Sweden, 254. 

Pfalms, fpecimen of a new verfion of the, 

300. 

ftovifiens, deamefs of, attributed to ade- 
creafed population, 205. 

Q. 

Queen Ante's J>ounty, account of the dif- 
thbutionof, 194. 



Rebellion, hiftoryofthe, in Scotland, 33$ 

—341. 

Religion, confolation afforded by, in the 
time of diftrefs and death, 16. 

Religious education, argument in defence 
of, 47. 

Revelation, opinion of a gentleman refpeft- 
ing, Mated and refuted, 75. 

Revolution in Sweden, feme account of, 

252. 

— — — , the French, effects of, on 
opinions and manners in this kingdom, 

* 127. 

Righteoufnefs, how made unto us by 
Chrift, 374. 
, 4 Rights of nations, queftions refpecting, 281. 

Roliin's Belles Lettres, ftrong recommenda- 
tion of, 65. 

Roman camp, defcflptionPof one in Weft- 
phalia, 225. 

S. 

Sabbath day, on the prevalent practice of 

violating, 4s 1. 
Sabbatical xra, arguments in fupport of a, 

91. 
Saint, contemplation of one, on fuic'.de, 

7B, 79. 



School at Bedford, increafe of the revenoei 
of, 47. 

Schoelmafter, on the eftimation of, 43. 

Schools, public and private, good effects of 
invertigating their refpe&ive advantages, 
61, 62 ; hints for a reformation in the 
former, 62, 63. 

Scotland, Highlands of, account of, by a 
modern author, 33©. 

Sea calves, or ieals, account of, and tber 
manner of rearing their young, 381. 

Secrets, on the prefent general difcovery of, 
258. 

Self-love, the principle of human a&ions, 
remarks on that theory, 10, it. 

Sermon, a curious mcthodiftical one ana- 
lyzed, 290—296. 

Serpents (in firework), when firft exhibited, 
357. 

Seven, peculiar circumftauces refpecting 
that number, 90. 

Shadrach, Mefheck, and Abednego, argu- 
ments , to prove that they might have 
been prefer ved by natural caufes, 93. 

Sheep fat, the value of only imaginary, 37. 

Sign 1 ! fear, an ifland in Sweden, account of, 
38i. m 

Silfverflcjelm, Baron, a difclple of Mefaer, 
account of, 383. 

Skeleton, account of a curious one filled 
with lead, found at Newport Pagnel, 51 

Skin, the human, its form, &c. defcribed, 
470. 

Slave trade, remarks on by a French writer, 
477. 

Solids of the human body, doctrine of, 465 

Solomon's Song modernized, 74; known 
to be the fountain of Moravian ifm, ib. 

Sorrow, the m oft bitter difcribed, 3 5. 

Spanifh women, account of, 498. 

Spoon, curious anecdote refpecting a filver 
one, 383. 

Statutes, in certain inftances not obligatory, 
64. 

Stewart, houfeof, reflections on its pecu- 
liar misfortunes, 338. 

Stonehenge, account of the fall of fome 
ftonesat, 236. * 

Style-defective in learned authors, not un- 
common, an inflance given, 268. 

Subjects, proofs that they cannot poflcd 
the power of fovereignty, 138. 

Subftances, natural, new divifion of, 90. 

Suicide, contemplation of a faint refpeet- 

' ing, 78, 79. 

Sufferings in the future world, description 
of, 451. 

Summary of Folitics. — Reafons of the Edi^ 
tor for iufpendirtg his observations, 330 ; 
foleran advice to Engliihmen, ib. ; firft 
confequeiiccs of th,e peace, 33 1 ; majo- 
rity in favour of miniftcrs probable caufe 1 
of,' ib. ; fuccefs of the di (Tenters in the 
late election, 332 ; difgraceful election* 
in different parts of the country, ib. ; 

tbofi 
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thofc of Norwich, Herts, and Middlefex, 
particularly noticed. 83Q, 333; ftri&ures 
on the character of ."ir F. Burdett, ib. ; 
remarks on the cenduft of the king's 
banker, ib. ; on the lingular condu&of 
feveral great and illufhious perfonages, 
334 ; character of Sir F. Burdett's com- 
mittee, 335; Mr. Byng's duplicity cen- 
fdred, ib. ; a lingular pamphlet, on the 
confulfhip for life, noticed, 330; teft 

• propofed by a candidate foi the reprefent- 
mtion of London, ib. ; qu eft ion refpeet- 
fog the capability of Mr. Combe, for a 
feat in parliament, ib. 

Style, remarks on, 504 ; difficulty of ciaf- 
firying, 508. 



Tetrao urogallus, account of that! bird, and 

manner of catching it, 385. 
Tithe*, plan propofed by a clergyman, in 

lieu of, 285. 
Tooke, the Rev. J. H. Efquirt, hit opinion 

of ordination, 420. 
Traveller and his companion, account of, 

5»°. • • 
Travelling, remarks on, 247. 
Travels, books of, remarks on their utility, 

494- 

V. 

Vale, account of a curious one dag up at 



Adrian's villa, and purchafed by the 

late Duke of Bedford, 48. 
Vibrations, remarks on the theory of, 5, 6. 
Vice, the greatetl juvenile, importance and 

difficulty of retraining it, ia$. 
Virtue, ncceflity of never trufting it to the 

affecYion*, 55. 
Virtue or Vice, confpicuoua, in proportion 

to the eminence of ftation, 33. 

, a new definition of illuftrated, xi. 

Vincent, Dr. cen Cured by a layman for big 

attack on the Bifhop of Meath, 60. 
Vitality, to what referred, 4 00. 
Voice, the caufe of in animals, 469. " 
Voltaire, his conduct in his old age, 472 ; 

chriftijn philofophcr contrafted with him, 

473- 
Universities, German, fome account of the, 

4«3« 

W. 

Wages, con frequences rtfulting from the ge- 
neral in create of, 71. 

War in E ;ypt> Reyuicr's account of it, 487. 

Wilkes, Mr. account of the proceeding! 
againft him, «6. 

Wifdom, how made unto us by Chrift, 376, 

Women of Spain, description of, 498. 

- , corruption of, by the French Revo* 

lution, 128. 



Table of the Titles, Authors' Names, &c. of the Publications reviewed 

in this Volume^ including both the Original Criticifm, and the 

Reviewers Reviewed, 



A, 
Acerbi's Travels through Swe- 
den, Finland, and Lapland 

247, 379 
Anagram 446 

Animadversions on the Curate 
of Blagdon's Three Contro- 
versies 306 
An Appeal to Experience and 

Common Senfe 204 

Anfwers to Correfpondents 1 12, 224 
Arcbaeologia ; or Mifcel la neons 
Trads relating to Antiquity - 

225, 351 
Artifice Expofed 110 

Atchefon's Letter, addreffed to 
Rowland Burdon, Efq. M, P. 



on the prefent State of the 
Coal Trade 446 

B. 

Barrow's Eflay on Education 42, 124 

Hartley's Curfory Obfervations 
on the Converlion of Land 
into Tillage 208 

Barton's Sermon, preached at 
HeDdoh, Middlefex, in De- 
cember 1S00 1§L 

Belfham's(T.) Elements of the 
Philofophy of the Mind 1 

"= (W.) Memoirs of 

the Reign of George I IL 21, 139 

Berdmore's Specimens of Lite- 
rary Refcmblance 274 
Bilhop 
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fable of the Titles, Authors* itames^ %Sc. 

hood, in Reply to Mr. Spa- 
cer's Publication 

Dudley's Obfervations refpedt- 
ing the State of the Poor 

JDuties of Electors, with An- 
fwers to Reviewers 



Bifliop of London's Summary 
of the principal Evidences 
for the Truth of theCbriftian 
Revelation 171 

filagdon Controverfy QJ 

Blumenbach's Phyfiological In- 
stitutes 463 

2taak*s Calumny Refuted, in 
reply to feveral Charges ad- 
vanced by Mr. Spencer 304 

— Elucidations of Charac- 
ter, occafioned by a Letter 
from the Rev. Mr. Lewis ibid. 

Boyle's Lectures 546 

Britton's and Brayley's peauties 
of England and Wales 4? 



Carr's Sermon, preached be- 
fore the Stamford Lodge of 
Odd Fellows 412 

Cid; a Tragedy from the 
. French of Corneille 205 

Communications to the Board 

of Agriculture 288 

Copy of a Petition from the 
Parilh of Allerton to the 
Reftor 108 

> ■ of a Correfpondence be- 
tween the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, Earl St. Vincent, 
f Earl Spencer, and Sir John 

Orde, Bart. t 425 

Cottle's John the'Baptift 81 

* ■ ■ New Verfion of the 

Pfalms of David 299 

Courtier's Pleafures of Solitude 298 

Crifis of the Sugar Colonies 26g 

Critical Enquiry concerning 

the Moral Writings of Dr. 

Johnfon 82 

D. 



303 
69 



413 



E. 



Dallas's Percival; or Nature 
Vindicated 

tteujbeny's Eight Difcourfcs on 
the Connection between the 
Old and New Teftament 

Dream, a p©em 

Drewitt's Letter to the Editor 

Illuftrations of IWe' 



52 



368 
298 
104 



Element* of Natural Hiftory, 

&c* 2^8 

Errata 447 

Erratics t by a Sailor. Vol. 1. 2O6 

Vol. II. 407 

Vol- III. ibid. 

F. " 
Fifcher's Travels in Spain in 

the Years 1797 and 1/98 
Fitzgerald's Tears of Hi hernia 

difpelled by the Union 205 

Force of Contraft, a Quotation 30* 

G. 

G ■ \ sVic Polemique de Vol- 
taire- 472 

Gatnett's Sermon, preached at 
the Cathedral Church of 
Winchefter 413 

Garrett's Light fown for the 
Righteous, yclep'd a Sermon 200 

Gauhier's Method of making * 
Abridgements 426 

Greene's. Relation of Circum- 
ftances, which occurred in 
the Province of Lower Nor- 
mandy 39ft 

H. 
Hare's Effay on {the Unreafon- 

ablenefs of Scepticifm 73 

Hawker's Zion*s Pilgrim 78 

Hiftory of Bonaparte 482 

Ilium or Troy 2o6 

-Home's Hiftory ©f the Rebel- 
lion in the year I74y 337 
Honeftior's Reproof of Honef- 
tus 105 

I. 

Jealoufys or, the Dreadful 

Miftuke . 301 

Iffiand'g Account of my Efforts 

and 
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Table of the Titles, Juthlts' Names, &c» 541 

Manual of Religious Know- 
ledge for the Ufe of Sunday 
Schools 77 

Marraoriere'sElnathan; or the 
Ages of Man ' 445 

Maflbuf, or the Philofopby of 
the Day 30 o 

Mawe's Mineralogy of Derby- 
ftire gj 

Michaelis's Literary Corre- 
fpondence • 4gg 

Modern Hiftory of Indoflan 4Sg 

Morjces Treatife on Brewing 429 



491 



200 



pr the 



301 



424 



•Ad my Succefs as a Come- 
dian, and as a Dramatic Au- 
thor ' 

Jrooartial Thoughts on the inr 
tended Bridge over the Menai 
and Conway 

Impblicy of returning Bankers 
to Parliament in the cniuing 
General Ele&ion 

Juvenile Fricndfliip, 
Holidays j a drama 

K. 

Keith's Defence of Campbell's 
Lectures on Ecclcfiaftical 
Hiftory 210< 3Q9 

Kcndairs Abftraft of the Holy 
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